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ihe Afiicdii Cohtiiient fount a geoQiaphiLal lejiba to 
deliiiite and intelligible tlut it has been taken b\ ttell 
at toi tiling uiii iie\t Cn md Ouition On the hkegiouiid, 
since it IS Mituallv bisected b) the i*^uitoi, it his been 
divided into tuo mam poitions — the noith and the south 

Ihe nuithern poitun falK into font cleiil} niaiked 
SLcliotis l^ipt the legions boideiini^ on the Midi 
til I me 111 the ’sihara, with tlic Midaii (tint is, the belt 
which stictches eastwaid up to \h\ssinia — includeu in 
this sLction^aiid westw ird to the Vtlantic inhibited b^ 

1 ices uni) piitl) negioj and the iicstUh aliinist piie 
iie^iu, whose soutluiii boioei is loiuhl) the Lquatoi 

iliL diiisioii of South Vfiiei is less obvious siucc, 
e\ee|it 111 the fai south, which is not negio but Hottentot 
almost the whole lind is co\ei(^ b) kindled tubes of 
liantu ncgioes Heie the tuiitoiial division is no longei 
lut dimcntal ita place is ttken b\ the nitiiial division 
into an account cf the tulne peoples and states, and 
of the modem development of a Luiopean ascendenev 

ihe two hist divisions ot Noithe n \fiici, Lgvpt and 
the Mediteiranean httoi il, aic so closely connected 
hibtoiiealh, with the mam stieam of civilisation fiom the 
eiih si times and latci with Mohammodmism, that it 
nmrht have been included with the Neai East Division 
undei tilt title of the '^mitic Aici *, but it was felt 
that such a <li> ision would have bien less ieidil> giasiied 
b) the aveiage leidcM thin tiut which has been adopted 
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THE PEOPLES 


THE CHARACTER OF THE CONTINENT 
AND ITS NATIVE RAtES " 


BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ- 


CTHNOLOGICALLY and liMrirkally, 
^ Africa falN at oiicc into two main 
lUvisions ^ on the one hand, we have the 
lands on the north of the Sahara, including 
Egypt ; on the other hand, we have the 
mam bulk of Africa, wliicli lic.s to the 
south of that line of desert. As a matter of 
convenience- only, the portion which lie.s 
north of 1 lie equator is here treated under 
the heading of Northern Africa. 

Tlie equ.itor almost bisects the continent, 
and the larger portion of it.s area lies within 
the tropic zones, so that -Mriea is the 
hottest quaiter ol lluj globe. This tact 
undoubtedU- :iccoiiiils lor many iiecuhari- 
ties in tlie Atrican races. Their dark com- 
plexion, .so often considered the brand 
of Cain, is certainly due to the climate 
and the burning .sun, though science may 
be unable to explain the details of the 
process. Whether iwimitivc man wa.s fair 
or dark is an insoluble question. This 
much, however, is lioyond doubt ; as the 
light complexion of the Aryan ]ioint.s to 
his origin in the cool regions of the globe, 
so the dark colour of the negro is 
evidence for the fact that this family of 
the human race was developed in the same 
hot climate which forms its environment 
at the present day. 

The African climate is hot and, gener- 
ally speaking, dry rather than damp, 
although exceptions to this rule are by 
no means rare. Its nortliern jiortion con- 
tains the greatest desert in the world — a 


mighty barrier, forming m3ic boimdary 
which divides tropical Africa'-Jrom the 
civilisatifiu of the old world. Arabia is 
really a portion of tins desert, divided from 
the continent by the waters of the Kcd 
Sea gull. The de.sert is broken by the 
Nile valley, wliich forms a narrow strip 
of civilisation amid the .surrounding deso- 
lation ; the river would form a convenient 
means of communication with the interior 
of .Vfrica were it not for the rocks which 
bar its jiassage in mid career, so that the 
verdure of its bank.s disappears in jilaces 
where the river i.s forced to jiass lhe.se 
ob.slacles in rapid and cataract. However, 
llu* desert itsell is piussable for the adven- 
turous inerdiant at several ])omts. It is 
also inhabited, iu sjutc ol its desolation, 
by peoples who have e.xercisetl a con- 
siderable influence iqion neighbouring 
civilisations. The history of the Sudan — 
the l>elt w'hich stretches from the Uiqicr 
Nile to the furthest West Coast, south ol 
the great desert — is to be exjilained only 
by a knowledge of the Sahara and its 
peoples. 

The hy]>otlicsi.s tliat tlie Sahara is merely 
the bed of a ]>rehistoric sea can no longer 
be maintained ; it is a district of very 
diverse characteristics, and its general 
desolation is due solely to the ab.scncc ol 
water. But even this scarcity is riot 
everywhere so terrible as earlier descrip- 
tions would lead us to siqiinise. Upon 
occasion, rain seems to fall m every part 
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frf the cleserl. and of the total area about 
2 per cent, may lu* oasis and quite i6 per 
cent, pasture and ijrairie land ; hence 
we find nomadic races tending their flocks 
in districts which have been characterised 
us entirely uninhabitable. The percentage 
of arable and pasture land is highest upon 
llie we.st ; in proportion us we advance 
jj . eastward the drought increases 

and the population dimini.shes. 

* Thus the Sahara, in spite ot its 
“ desolation, is the dwellingqjlaee 

of iinporlaut peoples, differing one Irom 
another in race, although llieirenvironment 
has stamiH-d them inc-ffaccably with the 
same marks ol character. Its races also 
show similarity of haliits ; thej- arc restless 
nomads, toned by the ])overty of their 
lands not only to wander, but also to be 
constaiilly lighting for the jiaslurago and 
I nut 1 111 lands of the oases. Poor, warlike, 
and eager for booty, they have never been 
content merely to subdue and jilunder 
the settled inhabitants of the oases or to 
rob the merchants travelling through 
their districts with precious goods ; they 
have also proved a danger to the fruitful 
frontier lands of the desert. The nortli, 
with the snow-crowned Atlas and its 
liardy mountaineers, has seldom attracted 
• hem; Egypt, fortunately for hcrsell, 
was protected by the Libyan desert ; but 
the negro lands upon the .south lay open 
.ind defenceless before them. Ujion these 
districts the peoples of the steppes and of 
the desert have descended again and again, 
until a zone ot conquered states and 
mixed i)n]iulations was lormcd, lying as a 
broad striiJ along the .south of the de.scrt. 
This district is the Sudan, of which the 
Egyjitian Sudan, not infrequently referred 
to in Ih'itaiii as the Sudan, is only a 
portion. 

The Sudan is distinguished from the 
rest of .Miica both bv the character of 


Its inhabitants and by its geographical 
nature ; it again falls into several more or 


le-s siinilar divisions, but the.se 
s> r importance, 

AJriok** ” “ ^ glance at the geography 
’’ and the configuration of Central 

and Southern Africa will show. 


The special characteristic of the whole of 
this quarter of the globe can be at once 
made plain in figuics. The average height 
of Africa above the sea-level is probably 
about 2.000 feet. This is considerably 
in excess even of the average height of 
Asia, although Asia has the highest moun- 
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tains and the most extensive tablelands 
in the world. The force of this fact 
becomes plain as soon as we remember 
that Africa has a very few regular moun- 
tain ranges, and cannot display that back- 
bone of lofty peaks which is a special 
feature in lUmost every other continent. 
She does not owe her high average in this 
respect to the possession of separate 
mountain sj’stems ; instead, the larger part 
of the whole country forms a tableland, 
from which particular peaks rise here and 
there— .1 tableland which only in places, 
especiall.'. '.pon its edges, rises into a true 
mountain range. 

The inhospitable and exclusive nature of 
the continent is the immediate re.sult 
of its configuration. Behind the scanty 
harbours ol the fever-smitten coast-line 
tower these highland heights, impassable 
in many places lor the individual, and 
much more so for the trader’s caravan. 

In Allied the rivers partake ol the 
hard repellent character ot llie continent. 
In the interior they certainly form ex- 
teiwive waterways, which will become 
of great importance in course of time : 

but their descent from the 
Riven iiigjjands to the coast is a suc- 
, cesiiion of rapid falls and whirl- 
pools, .so that even wlien the 
mariner has entered the river mouth, he 
cannot pass the coast-line. 

But while the configuration of Africa 
offers no facilities for penetrating the 
interior, the interior itself is devoid ol 
tho.se natural clearly marked burners 
which assist in the formation of separate 
nationalites. There are no long moun- 
tain ranges dividing the country into 
distinct provinces : no gulfs running into 
the heart of the land and separating one 
settlement from another. 

This uniformity of configuration ha-, 
ensured uniformity of population. Peoples 
have been continually driven in rout, like 
the dust before the wind, by the onslaught 
of warlike invaders, and the tribes that 
have settled again and again upon these 
broad plains have invariably tended toward 
a greater uniformity, while the refugees 
collect in every place which affords some 
protection, in the inaccessible moun- 
tains or in the swamps and islands of 
the rivers. Thus, in the interior of the 
continent constant movement and com- 
mixture has ever been the history of the 
black races ; the inhabitants of the 
plains bordering upon the prairie and the 
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desert succumbed to the attacks of the 
desert tribes, and states were founded 
upon thU mixture of different nationalities, 
in which conquerors and conquered gradu- 
ally coalesced to form new races. But the 
districts in which individual tribes could 
escape the levelling influences of migra- 
tion and commixture are very scattered 
and very small in extent. Such isolated 
districts are the cradles of those individual 
peoples who are content with the natural 
conditions of their home, and long retain 

1 F 


their special characteristics and jwculiaFi- 
tics, even after they have found thc^r 
territory too small and have gone forth on 
a war of conquest. In Africa, typical 
swamp-races arc to be found, .such as the 
Dinka on the Upper Nile ; there are hardy 
tribes of mountaineers in Kilima-Njaro 
and on the slo])cs of the Kamcrun Moun- 
tains ; but all these little tribes arc too 
scanty in numbers to have cxcrci.scd any 
definite influence u])on the inhabitants 
of the African plains. Nor has Africa any 
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of those extensive islands which in other 
parts of the world have been the birth- 
place of distinguished nationalities, such 
as England in Europe or Japan in Asia ; 
Madagascar is the only great island. The 
sole marked exceptions to the law of assimi- 
lation are the sons of the desert ; however 
long a tribe may have been settled in the 
Sudan, it preserves, while it 
maintains its excltusivencss. 

« ur« those characteristics which have 
D Bcci been stamped upon it by a 
nomad life in the thirsty plains — ^the lean, 
nervous frame, the lighter complexion, and 
the flashing eye. But upon admixture with 
the negro tribes of the Sudan some even 
of these peculiarities gradually disappear, 
and, again, a mixed race is formed, in 
which the negro element preponderates. 

In order to comprehend these details 
some consideration of the .several districts 
of Africa is indispcn.s.iblc. The Mediter- 
ranean North may be left aside in view of 
its special ethnological and historical 
situation ; let us then begin with the 
.Sudan. 

By the Sudan in a general sense we 
mean all that district bordering upon 
the south of the Sahara — ^that is to say, 
the district of transition which divides 
the desert from tropical Central Africa, 
and forms a zone of mixed populations 
and civilisations. It is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast boundary on the 
north of the Sudan, for on that side the 
fruitful soil becomes gradually poorer and 
poorer, until it fades away into stepi^es 
and deserts ; similarly upon the south 
there is no natural line of demarcation 
between the pure negro districts and the 
Sudan districts under the influence of Islam. 

The entire zone of the Sudan is a unity, 
not so much by reason of its orographical or 
hydrographical characteristics, as in virtue 
of its climatic, and therefore of its ethno- 
logical, features. As it is the meeting- 
point of two climates, so it is also of the 
two peoples belonging to these 
r*?k ** climates, the light brown 
° * Hamite and the dark-skinned 

“ negro. The east is the most 
mountainous portion of Africa, and is at the 
same time rich in the possession of great 
lakes. A central highland with moun- 
tainous frontiers and wide depressions in 
which the great lakes have been gathered 
may be distinguished from the lower 
steppes of the tablelands lying farther to 
the east, S nma.1ilaTl it anH fi allalan d. Farther 
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southward the mountains fringing the 
central plateau come down so near to the 
sea that room remains only for a strip of 
coast line more or less narrow. Like 


Somaliland, the tableland of the interior 
has, in general, but a scanty rainfall. 
Where the surrounding mountain ranges 
tower aloft, where isolated volcanic peaks 
rise from the plateau, or where the steep 
sides of the depressions catch the cloud- 
laden breezes from the west, there rain 
falls more abundantly, and vegetation 
grows in tropical luxuriance. Hence it is 
that about the deep inlet opposite Zanzibar, 
which is chiefly exposed to external 
influence, a fruitful mountainous country 
extends behind the coast ; to this succeeds 
a dreary region of steppes, and finally, 
about the great lakes the rainfall again 
becomes more frequent and regular, and 
agriculture is consequently more extensive. 
The mountains on the eastern frontier. 


among which should be considered the 
volcanic peaks of Kenia and Kilima-Njaro, 
are higher and more important than those 
of the west ; in truth, the highland of 
Abyssinia and its mighty elevations form 
_ merely the northern forerunners 

of this high range. From this 
»m, description of the Sudan it be- 
ek okrd comes obvious that the Atlantic 


seaboard must not be included in that great 
zone of mixed populations and Moham- 
medan politics which we comprehend 
under the name of the Sudan, but that we 
have here a district of true negro popula- 
tion, as is proved by anthropological 
evidence, and by the nature of its 
civilisation. 


In the extreme north of this district, 
in Senegambia, special circumstances have 
to be taken into account ; for Senegambia 
borders immediately upon the desert, and 
is therefore, to a certain extent, subject to 
those influences which produced the ethno- 
logical conditions of the Sudan ; hence it 
remains a doubtful point whether or not 
this country is better included in the 
Sudan. Another special characteristic of 
Senegambia is the fact that the two great 
rivers, the Senegal and the Gambia, make 
communication possible far into the heart 
of the country, which consequently loses 
much of that exclusiveness which is 


characteristic of the larger portion of the 
Guinea coast. 


The northern boundary of the district 
is determined by the course of the Senegal 
and tlm frontiers of the plateau of the 
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West Sahara. The southern boundary 
cannot easily be defined. In Senegambia 
we have a fairly well-watered country, 
stretching unusually far northward to 
the very edge of the desert — a fact to be 
explained by the existence of the Futa- 
Jallon mountain system, which collects 
the moisture of the breezes from the coxst 
and transmits it by numerous rivers, 
partlj' to the coast, and partly to the Niger. 

The coa.st line between Senegal and 
Gambia belongs by origin to the sandy 
district on the southern border of the 
Sahara, but has been increased to an 
extensive plain by the alluvial deposits of 
the rivers. Further south the mountains 
run closer down to the sea, and the plain.s 
on the coast, which become appreciably 
narrower toivards the south of Sene- 
gambia, are further diminished in size 
about Sierra Leone. The conformation 
of this plain is, however, totally different 
from that of the more northerly plains ivith 
their boundary of monotonous sandhills ; 
numerous ris’ers widen into broad estuaries, 
s\vam]iy peninsulas and islands are formed, 
and at low tide banks and strips of land 
_ appear for a moment before 

j “*’“’** tney arc again covered by the 
W..«* Co... we have 

a district eminently fitted to 
.shelter the wrecks of persecuted peoples, 
and here the influence of the Sudan 
definitely cca.ses. 

The Grain Coast is not so broken, 
though the plains are not wide, for the 
spurs of the highlands run clase down to 
the sea. That coast formation, however, 
.soon begins, which is characteristic of 
Guinea as far as the Bight of Biafra, known 
as tlie Lagoon Coast. Instead of the huge 
delta-shaped estuaries and the islands 
lying at their extremities, we have a sandy 
and generally even strip of land stretching 
away, upon which the i oilers of the 
Atlantic thunder, and which is broken 
only at rare intervals. Only here and 
there, especially in a large part of the 
Gold Coast, does this kind of coast for- 
mation disappear, and the hilly country 
come down to the sea. 

At the Bight of Biafra the L^oon Coast 
terminates, and in its stead begins the huge 
swampy della, formed by countless river 
mouths, which the Niger has built up in 
the sea ; further onward the coast takes a 
southerly turn, and we have a district of 
broad estuaries, the land of the "Oil 
Siveis.” But just at the point where the 


coast line bends round, between the mouth 
of the Calabar and the estuary of the 
Kamerun rivers, rises a mighty mass of 
volcanic mountains, the Kamerun, of 
which Clarence Peak, in the opposite 
island of Fernando Po, is a continua- 
tion. Farther inland rises the tableland 
of Central Africa in terraces ; at this jiuinl 
j . andfarthersoutliwarclitcatchcs 
~ . * . the warm west wind and occa- 
tlke‘‘coaso growth of the wildest 

])rimeval lore.st, forming a zone 
of almost impenetrable thickness : in the 
depths of this forest the remnants ol the 
shy du'arf peoples have found a refuge. 
Such is the formation of the coast line 
almost as far as the mouth of the Congo. 

South of the Congo the vegetation of 
the coast becomes scantier, and almn.st 
disappears as w'e pass on to the .steppes 
of South Africa. The formation of the 
coast line, behind which the highlands 
rise in successive terraces, muaiiis in 
its mam features the same as in Upi)er 
Guinea, except that the plains upon the 
coast in the district south of the Congo 
are considerably narrower than they 
generally are in the north. 

The coast of Lower Guinea is broken by 
the mouth of a mighty river, the Congo, 
which is deep enough to admit ships of 
considerable clraugliL Rut tin passage 
is soon barred by a scries of rajads and 
cataracts. For centuries the short navi- 
gable distance through the plains upon 
the coast was the only known part of this 
great river, until Stanley’s expedition in- 
formed Europe of the enormous area 
covered by the Congo river-.sjstem with 
its multitude of navigable tributaries. 

About the point where the eastern source 
of the Congo, the Luapula. first crosses the 
equator, the river rushes in a number of 
cataracts, the Stanley Falls, over one of 
the terraces of the highland of Central 
Africa. Now begins the central and navi- 
gable course of the Congo ; it makes a 
Th R 1 S'S*^"***^ curve far to the north 
Hclrt of" equator, and then sweeps 

AMe»° southward again, passing at 
length over the lower falls 
already mentioned before entering uixm its 
short course to the sea. The central divi- 
sion of this broad stream, richly studded 
with islands, traverses the immen.se forests 
of Central Africa which extended from 
about the point where the Ubanghi enters 
the Congo almost to the w'cstcrn sources 
of the Nile. This thickly wooded Congo 
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basin forms the real heart of Africa. Here, 
until very recently, the true African tribes 
remained wholly undisturbed by foreign 
influence ; here the remarkable races of 
dwarfs have maintained themselves in 
laigest numbers. During its course 
through this district the Congo receives 
numerous tributaries, such as the Aruwimi 
„. _ , and the Rubi on the right 

u-'ki **”*** * and the Lomami on the 
f . left. The position, however, of 

ri u aries Congo relative to its mighty 

tributaries is peculiar, and forms a special 
Icature of the whole district. These secon- 
dary rivers run almost parallel to the main 
'■(ream, receive all the waters which flow 
down toward it. and then deliver them 
inio the Congo itself. Cases in point are 
the I banghi iijion the north, and the Luapa 
and Inilongo on the .south, and especially 
tile Kassai. which, with its numerous 
tributaries, absorbs almost all the water 
south ol the Congo valley. 

Tlie .sources of the Kassai and of its 
southern tributaries lie beyond the fore,®! 
region of Central Africa : at this point 
begins a savannah dLstrict, interrupted 
Jktc and there by forests, and finally pass- 
ing into the steppes of South Africa. Geo- 
graphically this most southerly jiortion of 
the Congo valley has certain affinities •with 
the Sudan, and from an ethnological point 
of view parts of it arc not unlike the fron- 
tier /.one of the Saliara. Within the Congo 
valley there never was any approach to 
anything like a uniform native, stale, 
whereas in this district important states 
e.'cisted till lately, such as the famous 
kingdom of Lunda and others to its east 
and south. 

The valley of the Zambesi, the river of 
the cast, is of primary importance as 
forming a transition district from the well- 
watered tropics to the deserts of South 
Africa ; the peojiles permanently settled 
about this river have always been under 
the influence of the shepherd tribes of 
, South Africa. As it descends 

of the ‘ highlands of the west 

° coast into the lowlands of the 

interior and enters the depres- 
sion which divides the tablelands of East 
and South Africa, it forms numerous 
waterfalls and rajiids. including the Vic- 
toria Falls, the biggest in Africa. It is 
important, too, as a boundary line — 
a protecting barrier, behind which peoples 
might find a domicile and a temporary 
refuge from the attacks of the warlike 
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shepherd tribes of the South. But i1 was 
not a barrier which remained permanently 
impassable. 

In South Africa we have a new zone 
before us. again the scene of ethnological 
convulsion, which, like the Sahara, exer- 
cises a powerful influence not only upon 
neighbouring districts, but also, mediately 
or immediately, upon the far interior of the 
country. 

Tho.«e bold and simple features which 
characterise the configuration of Africa 
generally arc to be found in their entirety 
m this southern portion. South Africa is a 
tableland, the edges of which attain the 
height of mountains, running in some jilaees 
close down to the coast, and in others 
leaving room for plains upon the seaboard 
of varying breadth. On the eastern side 
these mountains are higher and of more 
massive structure than those upon the 
west. The consequence is that the east, 
which is further benefited by the prevail- 
ing winds blowing from that quarter, is 
much better watered than the west, 
which, with the exception of the southern- 
most region, posscs.ses only periodical 
streams. The Orange River 
j certainly runs out on the west 

coast, but rises in the eastern 

' mountains, as do all its tribu- 
taries. The district svith the smallest rain- 
iall, which is therefore the driest and the 
most desolate, is the interior, the Kalahari 
dc-sert. 

The mode of liie and the character of 
the inhabitants of South Africa corre- 
spond to the special peculiarities of each 
district. In the centre are the wandering 
Bushmen ; on tlic west, shepherd tribes of 
comparatively scanty numbers ; in the 
east, the numerous warlike Kaffirs, half 
cattle-breeders, half tillers of the soil, 
the most important native race of South 
Africa. Finally, the southern extremity 
was the home of a race which did not 
belong to the black peoples, the Hotten- 
tots, who were driven forward by succes- 
sive w^ves of migration, and finally found 
a home in the remotest corner of the 
continent. 

On the north-east, the mountains 
bounding the tableland retire far enough 
from the coast to leave room for a broad, 
low-lying plain, through which the 
Limpopo, the chief river of South-east 
Africa, runs down to the sea, as also does 
tlie Zambesi at a more northerly point. 
Here the nature of the country and of 
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ITS inhabitants more nearly resembles 
that of the tropical districts. 

Thus within Africa three main zones 
may bo distinguished — a mighty region 
of steppes and desert upon the north, a 
smaller region of slei)pes in the south, and, 
lying between these two, tropical Central 
Africa with its vast forests and rivers. 
These three great zones correspond to the 
three main ethnological groups of Africa — 
the light races in the north, the yellow 
Hottentots and Bushmen in the south, 
and in the heart of the continent the black 
negro type. Each group has conformed to 
the special nature 
of its environ- 
ment. They have 
grown up influ- 
enced by the 
characteristics of 
their habitat ; and 
when we have 
learned the special 
nature of their 
country some of 
the secrets of 
their m.vsterious 
origins stand re- 
vealed before us. 

As void of vege- 
tation we may 
note the peaks of 
certain moun- 
tains, and in jiar- 
ticular the vast 
area of the North 
African desert. 

We have already 
seen, however, 
that the Sahara 
is not so black as 
it has been 
painted. Even in “*** op 
the 

districts 

drop of moisture will produce one or 
other of the sturdy desert growths with 
which the much-enduring camel may 
satisfy its hunger. 

Vegetation is ‘ richer in the thirsty 
valleys, and even becomes luxuriant .so 
soon as a mountain thunderstorm has 
filled the watercourse with its rapid 
torrent. Moreover, in the western portion 
of the Sahara, districts are to be found 
which for part of the year are covered 
with green verdure ; and in the oases 
under the groves of date-palms other 
more delicate nut-bearing plants flourish. 
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The savannah, with its thick grass and 
scattered trces, forms the commonest 
and most characteristic landscape of 
Africa. This feature of the country, 
together with the e.xtcnsive high table- 
Uuids. is so widespread that the interior 
of Africa jiresents but few obstacles to 
the fusion of peojilcs which has constantly 
taken place ; whereas the conformation 
of the coast line olTers almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to penetration into 
the interior. Hence we inaj' trace one 
of the s]w.cial cliaractcristics.of .\lrican 
history — constant movement in the 
interior of the 
country,but little 
intercliangeof in- 
fluence Ix’tween 
the interior and 
‘the coast. 

The savannahs 
are coimecti'd 
with thj treeless 
stciipes, and tlie 
steppes with 
the desert, by 
almost' imper- 
ceptible gi’ada- 
tions. Again, 
the transition 
from the savan- 
nah to the forest 
is l>y no means 
invariably ab- 
rujJt. In the 
grass-grown 
]ilaiiis the gno'es 
iiecomc t liicker 
and thicker, the 
lakes are sur- 
rounded with the 
characteristic 
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"gallery woods." 

10 most Darren races oftne north. Includuiff the Hamite peoples; the olacicneifro type IIUIS llic 

istrictS the least in the centre; end the yellow Hottentots and Buslimen in the souni. stC])|)0S gradu- 

ally change into woodland, and tlu- 
primeval forest begins, broken with open 
clearings and grassy glades. 

The huge primeval forests are the second 
great feature in the vegetation of Africa, 
which is of importance for the develop- 
ment of the population. The main jiortion 
of this forest growth fills the eastern side 
of the Congo basin, reacliing almost to 
the western sources of tlie Nile and, in a 
westerly direction, nearly to the niuiith 
of the Ubanghi and Lake Lt:ojwld ; north- 
ward, the whole of tlie forest district 
does not extend far beyond the valley of 
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the Congo ; southward it passes some- 
what Deyond the valley of the Sankuru. 
Beyond these limits the savannah country 
begins, although there is no lack of close 
forest, especially in the Western Coi^ 
Valley. A second forest district begins 
upon the Upper Nile, and. continues up to 
the etlmographical boundary of this 
_ remarkable district. The 

* forests upon the edge of the 

Primeval African tablelands may also be 
^ considered as a third group of 

primeval forests which rise with the coast 
line in terraces to the level of the interior, 
the moisture giving every opportunity 
for the forests to take root in the declivi- 
ties. Thus in Guinea, especially in the 
Kamcrim and Gaboon districts, a broad 
stri]) of forest divides the interior from 
the coast ; a similar belt, though not of 
uniform depth throughout, is a feature 
ui>on the East African coast for a con- 
siderable distance. Where these woods 
uhich border the tablelands have been 
strongly developed we may consider them 
us the most important of those obstacles 
which shut off the interior of Africa from 
e.\ternal communication. 

The primeval forc.st is inhospitable 
alike to the European and to the true 
negro. Only upon the border line between 
forest and savannah, where the gloomy 
shadows of the woods are broken by broad 
glades, can the negro make his plantations, 
tell the giant trees to clear fresh spaces, 
and penetrate this uninhabitable zone 
more deeply as the pioneer of agriculture. 
'I'heie are, however, iieojiles who belong 
to these lorcst.s and keep body and .soul 
togetlier within their depths ; dwarl triljes, 
who wander through the forest lands of 
the Congo basin and of the interior of 
the Kamerun and Gaboon district. 

Compared with the forest and savannah, 
those districts in Africa overgrown with 
scrub are ol small importance, though in 
other countries, especially in Australia. 
. , . , they are an important feature 
Predatory landscape, and may be 

Andm&U ^ surioiis obstacle to communi- 
cation. They are most exten- 
sive in Somaliland and in South Africa, 
and may be considered as a special and 
by no means u-seful variety of the steppe. 

When we turn from the general to the 
.special influences exercised by the natural 
world upon man, we have, first of all, to 
•'onsider the “ influences of opposition ” — 
that is to say, the dangers with which 
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the existence of harmful animals and 
plants threaten mankind. In this respect 
Nature has dealt kindly with Africa, as 
compared with other countries ; the 
reason may be found in the fact that the 
African climate is for the most part dry. 
At any rate, the number of victims to 
beasts of prey or to snake bite is far 
smaller in Africa than in India. Predatory 
animals naturally exist in largest number 
in those districts which are richest in 
game, and therefore especially in the 
plains of East and South Africa, w'liereas 
West Africa, which has but few wild 
animals, can sustain but few beasts of 
prey. When the game upon the plains 
has been driven out or exterminated, and 
man appears with his flocks and herds, 
then the war against predatory animals 
is naturally prosecuted w'ith vigour, and 
man generally proves victorious in the 
struggle. 

01 much greater iuii>ortan''e is the 
influence exercised by ])uis<jujus insects 
and by those minute organisms to which 
the spread of epidemic dis.'ases must be 
ascribed. Even in this respect Africa is 
, „ better off than some districts 

of Asia, the breeding ■ place 
n i..... of those devastating plagues 
w'hich may desolate a whole 
continent : and, moreover, tlie popula- 
tion of Africa is, upon the average, far 
more tenacious of life than any other of 
the races of mankind. Contagious diseases 
have found their way to Africa from other 
continents ; but they have proved lar 
less destructive tlian in Polynesia or in 
South America. 

By far the most important of the local 
diseases of Africa is the swamp fever, 
or malaria, a defe.n i against invaders, 
invisible, it is true, but more formidable 
thanany otlier, (or Europeans are especially 
liable to its attacks, and in most cases 
succumb sooner or later. It will, perhaps, 
ensure the black races in the possession of 
the larger part of tropical Africa. Tlie 
negro does not, indeed, enjoy complete 
immunity. Even Africans who have 
passed from a healthy district into a 
malarial zone do not escape the attacks 
of this disease. Thus we have a factor 
to be reckoned with in the internal 
history of Africa ; by this influence 
migration must often have been checked, 
and the pursuit and extermination 
of a conquered people hindered. In 
a country which provides support for 
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SO many shepherd peoples as Africa 
those enemies become highly important 
which strike at the very basis of man’s 
existence by imperilling the safety of his 
flocks and herds. The larger beasts of 
piey are of ten of relatively small import- 
ance compared to the destructive powers 
of smaller foes. Among these the tsetse 
dy is known to be one of the most fatal 
possessions of Africa. Putting all ex- 
aggeration aside, it remains jrerfectly 
certain that this diminutive winged 
organism, whose bile is liarmless to man 
but deadly to cattle and horses, makes 
cattle-breeding impossible in places, 
and thus restricts the wanderings of the 
nomadic tribes. The area of its distribu- 
tion begins nearly upon the nortliern 
frontier of the Transvaal, and continues 
towards German East Africa. The fact 
that the Transvaal boundary was pushed 
no further northward and that no Boer 
states were formed north of the Limpopo, 
is due chiefly to the destructive agency 
of this insect, which killed horses and 
oxen upon every attempt at settlement, 
and thus clieckcd all advances northward. 
_ The tsetse fly is confined 

merely to certain districts 
riT extend its ravages 

' beyond these ; the contrary is 
true of another destructive insect, the 
locust, and of a destructive epidemic 
disease, the rinderpest, probably not 
indigenous. Political changes can gener- 
ally be retraced to causes of this nature ; 
tribes are weakened by the destruction of 
their sources of support, become incapable 
of re.sisting their enemies, and are shattered 
and destroyed, or forced to give up their 
land and so seek new and le.ss fertile 
districts. 

At the outset of our enumeration of 
domestic animals we are confronted by 
the difficult question of their origin. 
Some of them are very probably of African 
origin, in particular the donkey, assum- 
ing the supposition to be correct that the 
wild ass of Eastern Africa Ls the ancestor 
of our patient beast of burden, which 
certainly seems to have been first domesti- 
cated in the Nile valley. The African 
elephant also appears to have been 
tamed in ancient times W the Egyptians, 
as also was the dog. llie dog is found 
in every continent as the companion ''f 
man, so that only by careful examina- 
tion into the characteristics of the different 
breeds could we gain information upon 


their resjiective origins. It is noteworthy 
that the dwarf tribes in the primeval 
forests of Africa keep a special breed of 
hunting dogs : other races use tlie dog 
for food. 

Tlic other domestic animals liave cer- 
tainly been introduced from otlicr con- 
tinents — as, for instance, the camel, 
, which seems to have been 
u u ea entirely unknown in Africa 
before the period of the great 
* migrations in \Ve.stern Asia, 
about 2000 B.c. This is a fact of no 
small historical importance : it is the 
camel which now makes communication 
possible between the Sudan and the 
north coast of Africa ; consequently the 
want of this “ ship of the desert ” in 
earlier times must have hampered com- 
munication, and this helps us to explain 
the absence of relations at that period 
between Mediterranean North Africa and 
the negro districts. 

The horse is of importance only in 
the north and in the Sudan ; cavalry is 
the strongest arm of the service of the 
Sudanese potentates, and brought destruc- 
tion upon the heathen negi’o races who were 
e.Kpo.sed to its attack upon the open plains. 
It first reached Northern Africa with the 
invading Semitic tribes of the Hyksos, who 
occupied Egypt about zooo B.c. In South 
Africa the introduction of tlie hoise by 
European agency has transformed certain 
Hottentot races into tribes of mobile 
riders ; but in this case the tsetse fly 
has in ]>laces prevented the northward 
advance of the horse and liis owner. 

In West Africa sheep pasturing has 
s])rcad among the natives as tar as the 
southernmost point, and also in the 
Sudan and the north-cast of the con- 
tinent ; the pig, originally brought to the 
west and south coasts by Europeans, is 
now to be found far in the interior. Of 
much greater importance than either pig 
or sheep is the ox, which was also intro- 
. duced, though it seems to 
are mn have been domesticated within 
fbe Black Continent from a 
very early period. It is the 
chief means of subsistence to many great 
tribes; there are even typical nomad 
peoples to be found in Africa who devote 
the same tender care to their herds, and 
make their welfare the motive of their 
every thought and deed, as did the old 
Indian Aryans in the case of their “ sacred 
cows.” It is tile ox that makes the steppes 
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Meats 
Prohibited 
as Food 


habitable enough to be the cradle of those 
great tribes whose attacks upon the for- 
tunes of tlieir agricultural neighbours form 
•so large a part oi ‘Vlrican history. With the 
o.\cc])tion of a few .scattered districts clse- 
wlicre, the Congo I)asin — that is, the fore-st 
zone of Ceiitial Africa— is the only district 
where the ox is also entirely unknown. 

While we arc considering how 
far the possession of cattle 
and of poultry lor food made 
e.sistence jrassible wc mast 
not forget the fact that everywhere cus- 
toms universally recognised, or special 
l>iohil)itions of certain meats, ])recluded 
all possibility of using certain animals for 
food. Thus the ])ig was cxeluded from 
jllohammedan districts : poultry, which 
are to be found almost everywhere in 
Alrica. woie in many cases not eaten, 
and even the eggs were despised. Among 
many nomadic tribes the ox was so highly 
level enced that the owners contented 
thenisclves with the milk of the cows. 
Similar prejudices prevent the eating of 
this or tliat kind ol game, and on a large 
])oition of the East African coast fish 
aic never touched. 

Whatever the importance of hunting 
and cattle-breeding among large portions 
of the ])opulation of Africa, the cxi.stcnce of 
the negro is based uixin the cultivation of 
certain plants useful to man, agricultural 
operations being performed in the .simplest 
fashion with the mattock, or hoe. 'Hie 
African is most teachable in this respect : 
lu' has adopted a large number ot plants 
fioin other tropical countries, and has 
giaducilly iin]iarted them to races dwelling 
fui tiler inland. .Africa itselt is not jiar- 
ticulaily rich in such ])lants. 'Die most 
important, and probably the first to be 
cultivated, arc those like Punkiim dis- 
lic/iiini, IIolciis Aorshum, and Fleiisine, 
irom which the negro is able to brew 
iut().\i(:iting liquors. Beskle these, there 
is the niai/e, which was introduced from 
Ameiicn, and the manioc root, 
from the same continent. 
European grain corn, in its 
.several varieties, will grow in 
the tropics only upon the higher mountain 
districts, which are in Africa no very 
jirominent feature : it is cultivated suc- 
cessfully. however, in the sub-tropical 
districts uj) to the lar interior of the 
Sudan. Rice, on the other Itand, a true 
tropic plant, is gathered on the east and 
west oi the continent in the better- 


Growlh of 

Exotic 

Plants 


watered valleys. Earth-nuts aiid special 
kinds of beans and peas are probably in- 
digenous. The banana, which is a staple 
lood in places, especially in Eastern Alrica, 
becomes scarce elsewhere, and seems to 
be sporailically distribufed. The date 
palm, a native of Western Asia, is found 
only in the deserts of the North and their 
front id's ; the coco palm is confined to 
the coasts. On the West African coast, 
the trade in ])alm oil and the fruit of the 
oil palm is rapidly increasing, and is likely 
to become a permanent source of income, 
as it does not usually involve the destruc- 
tion ol its source : on the other hand, the 
collecting of indiarubber in the woods 
u])on the coast has lately received a con- 
sidemble impetus, but is so unsyste- 
matically earned on that it will jmobably 
decline. It is only quite recently that 
plantations of any size have been made 
under European direction, a movement 
which may revive the trade to some 


extent. 

In coasequence ot the great uniformity 
of the African continent, the conditions 
essential to successful agriculture are rarely 
_ „ .so different in neighbour- 

* e*ro jjjg districts as to offer any 
obstacle to the spread of popu- 
lation. Moreover, the number 
of plants lor cultivation is large, .so that for 
every jiiece of ground, even when offering 
only moderate possibilities, the proper 
kind of plant or grain is easily procurable, 
and the negro, generally .speaking, is a 
cultivator by no means to be despised. 
The de.sert peoples, however, ujjon their 
invasion of the fruitful Sudanese dis- 
tricts, had to give up tlieir diet of dates ; 
and this sudden change of habit produced 
dangers and inconveniences to them, 
which may be considered as tending 
in some slight degree to protect the in- 
habitants of the Sahara frontiers. 

Wc liave now to inquire what position 
u> occujiied by the negro, the inhabitant of 
tTO]iical Afi ica, in a general scheme of the 
human race as a whole. Physically, he 
belongs to a separate and special type of 
humanity, whose characteristics are 
familiar. It is only in point of language 
that the race does not form a distinctive 
unity. The theory that the negro is 
of Melanesian origin may be dismissed. 
Although w’e may readily admit the 
probable existence, in some remote age, 
of a connection by land between Africa 
and the negro districts in the East, the 
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overwhelming presumption is that the 
negro developed in the tropical regions 
which arc still his principal habitat. 

A shade ol colour distinguishing the 
negro from other African races is the 
colour of the skin, oltcn enables u.s to 
recognise the mixture ol a fair Hamitic 
element with indigenous diu k-.skinned 
negro races, though in itself colour is 
not alwavh satlslactory evidence ; for 
even within the jjurc African triljcs 
greatly varying shades of colour are to he 
loiiiid, a result undoubtedly due to vary- 
ing conditions of climate. “Among the 
dark races colour varies with habitat and 


hand, is a distinguishing feature of the 
desert tribes, and is often continued long 
alter emigration into fertile districts. 
In South Africa, among the Hottentots 
and Bu.slimen, this slender build is otteii 
combined with rugosity of .skin, and also 
with c.xccssive fatness in certain parts of 
the body — steatopygy, or obesity — a 
characteristic which is also found among 
the races on the Upjx'r Nile and on the 
steppes of N'orth-cast Afiic.i 

The formation of the head, which is 
higlily cliaracteristic in the case ol the 
negroes, is invariably an iin|M<rtaiit 
feature, though too little attention has 



Sudan. In darkness of complexion they are 
in no degree inferior to the purest negroes, 
while at the same time their sharp-cut pro- 
file betrays their Semitic origin. Still, cross- 
breeding between negroes and £uropea:is 
appears to produce quite different results. 

Height and breadth are also important 
evidences of origin. Thus the smalt stature 
of certain Central African races points to 
the existence of a strain of dwarf blood ; 
the dwarf peoples themselves must be 
sharply distinguished from the negroes 
chiefly on account of their difference in 
stature. Slightness of build, on the other 


countenance displays will the investigator 
be able to discern other fusions of 
Kiccs going back to prehistoric tiines. 
Together with the daik complc.xioii, 
the hair is another racial feature ot the 
African wliich often enables us to note a 
strain of negro blood in trilics which 
are generally considered to belong to 
other races. On the other liand, it we find 
negi'oes with hair diverging from the 
woolly type, we may presume an earlier 
commi.xturc with some other nationality. 
Next to these physical characteristics 
comes language. Philology teaches us 
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one great fact — that the nigritic popula- 
tions are connected by the common 
tie of language. All the races that live 
south of a certain line — with the excep- 
tion of the utterly different Hottentots 
and Bushmen — speak the Bantu lan- 
guages, which are very closely related to 
one another, and are to be distinguished 
by special characteristics from 
the other great families of 
languagc.s in the world. This 
line begins on the Atlantic coast 
about the old northern boundary of the 
German Kamei iin, then continues in an 
easterly direction to the Victoria Nyanza, 
leaving the states of Unyoro and Uganda 
on the south. In East Africa it self the line 
has been much broken as the result of recent 
migrations ; however, Bantu peoples are 
found as far north as Tana. 

From the special group of Bantu-speak- 
ing races we are obliged to exclude the 
negroes of the Sudan, and also those of the 
Guinea coast. Though the languages of 
the'=o negroes do not belong to any one 
family, we must consider them as the 
second great division of the African races. 
It IS thus obvious that a division upon 
purely philological princijiles would be 
iTToneous, seeing that, antliropologically. 
the pure negro of Guinea and of the Sudan 
IS inseparably connected with the Bantus. 
If this fact is not strongly emphasised, the 
whole foundation of African pre-history 
will appear in a false light. None the less, 
the distribution of the languages of Africa 
is a matter of high importance for the 
history of the continent. For the extension 
of the Bantu languages is undoubtedly 
file result of a loney^enod of development 
and of important historical events. 

Anyone who examines dispassionately 
the present condition of such uncivilised 
races as those, for example, of Australia 
will recognise that we hav'e to admit the 
multiplicity ot primitive languages as the 
, first step in oiir investigation; 

:_**A*”ff** within small and isolated races 
Antiauity fherc is a constant tendency 
“ " to torm separate dialects. Hence 
we may assume that in African antiquity 
a large number of different languages were 
in use. The last stages of this state of 
affairs are now apparent in the distribution 
of the languages on the coast of Guinea 
and in part of the Sudan. Upon the great 


tableland to the south a change gradually 
set in, the process of which is in dose con- 
nection with long wars, displacements, and 
fusions of the ii^abitants of that district. 
In course of time, one jieople imposed its 
language Apon all the others ; but who 
were that people, and how can we picture 
the whole process to ourselves ? 

We are helped to the answer to the 
.second of these questions by an important 
fact, which shows us that those forces 
wliich brought about the spread of the 
Bantu languages ai e at w'ork elsewhere in 
Africa at the present day. In the Western 
Sudan a district of uniform language is 
being formed, and we can follow the for- 
mation very closely. Here it is the Hausa 
language which is gradually defeating and 
oveiqjowering the other tongues, so that 
it is already predominant over a large part 
of the Western Sudan and is yet further 
extended as the language of commerce. 

The people known as Hausa are 
a motley mixture sprung from different 
sources, and their language is the sole tie 
which makes them a unity and enables 
them to extend their influence. In hkc 
_ . manner we must conceive the 

f B t process of extending the Bantu 

? *** languages, though with one 

“*"**** great difference necessitated 

by the lack of civilisation in Central 
and Southern Africa ; the Bantu dialects 
must have been spread more by military 
conquest than by peaceful trading. Such 
a process must have involved great dis- 
turbances. It is not, however, necessary 
to suppose that the origiiuil Bantu-speak- 
ing race overran, subdued, and colonised 
the whole district. The whole process 
may have been carried out very slowly, 
lasting tlirough thousands of years ; m 
many cases, peoples may have helped to 
spread the Bantu languages who had them- 
.sclves received it from others, and in this 
way the tongues may have been passed 
from race to race in the most varied way. 
From this point of view the linguistic uni- 
formity of Central Africa may be consi- 
dered as the result of imposition to those 
seething movements of the outer world 
which, for a very long period, form the 
history of Africa, and are a consequence of 
that lack of obstacles to communication 
within the interior which is characteristic 
of the continent. Heinrich Schurtz 
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AT THE DAWN OF HISTORY 


BY H. R. HALL, M.A. 


■yHE archicological excavations in Egypt 
since about the year 1895 have giwn 
us a totally new idea of the Ixginnings of 
Egyptian history. At that time, the 
name of Siicferu, the last king of the 
third dynasty, stood alone, a solitary 
figure on the threshold of Egyptian 
history. The admirable hislory of 
Heinrich Brugseh- Pasha, " Egypt under 
the Pharaohs,” which was for all the 
text-book of the annals of Ancient Egypt, 
could tell us of no real historical fact, of 
no real historical personage, before 
Sneferu. Carved on the rocks of Sinai, his 
figure stood, striking do^vn the barbarian 
Monti, a warrior-king of old, with the 
pu.ssible exceptions of Sargon and Naram- 
Sin in Babylonia, the oldest historical 
person known to us. Mena, the founder 
of the Egyptian monarchy, there was 
indeed, but he was a purely legendary 
figure. Tjeser Khet-neter and Send of 
the third dynasty were known to us, the 
one as the possible builder of the Step 
pjn'amid at Sakkara (vic4 Ata, of the 
_ first dynasty, whose claims 

gyp ogy alwaysinost shadowy), the 
. other from the later slab from 
the tomb of his priest Sheri, 
which was brought to England by the 
Aleppo merchant Tradescant in the 
seventeenth century, and placed in the 
Ashmolean Museum, of which it still forms 
one of the oldest possessions. But of none 
of these three was anything beyond legend 
known : Sneferu and his contemporaries, 
Nefermaat, Rahetep and Nefert, whose 


beautiful statues are jicrhaps the most 
valuable possessions of the Cairo Museum, 
and others, were the most ancient 
Egyjitians whom we knew. Yet a mere 
glance at tlie artistic works of Sneferu’s 
time sufficed to show that Egyptian art 
did not begin with them. It could not he 
supposed that Egyptian sculpture sprang, 
perfected, out ol nothing, like 
“all armed,” from the 
of Zeus; iliere must have 
been a long hislory of develop- 
ment before these fine works ol the 
Pyramid builders came into being. And 
the Pyramids themselves, these monstrous 
stone barrows of jiertect mathematical 
accuracy of form, could hardly be the 
conceptions of architects wlio lived a 
bare half century alter Sneferu. Yi-l of 
this earlier history of culture-development 
wc knew nothing. 

All this is now changed. The excaval or, 
trained and made ready by a decade of 
work in other and less' important fields, 
turned in the fullness of time to sites 
which, if hidden records remained, would, 
it was felt, reveal to us the most ancient 
age of Egypt. And the brains and money 
which enabled the work to be done were 
almost exclusively British and American. 
The French alone can share the credit of 
the achievement with us. It was the 
work of the Anglo-American “ Egypt 
Exploration Fund,”’ directed by Petrie, 
Mace and Maciver at Abydos and al- 
‘ Amra, of the exclusively British " Egyp- 
tian Research Account ” under Petrie and 
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Quibcll at Koplos, Xagada. Tukli. and 
Hierakonpolis ; and of the Frenchmen 
Dc Morgan and Amelincau at Abydos and 
in many otlier ancient necrojiolos of the 
earliest period throughout Fgypt, that 
gave us our new knowledge of Archaic 
Egypt. And recently the American ex- 
pedition ol the L’niversity of California, 
_ . . directed bj’ Dr. Reisner, has 

Brihih and gur knOW- 

Ameriean -pg summarise this new 

zcava ion j,,. succinctly a.s 

possible will be tlie object of this section. 

The best general summary of the resulLs 
of the new e.xcavations that has hitherto 
apjieared is that contained in the first 
volume of Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge's 
" History of Egypt,” published in 1902. 
Of course, “ much water has flowed under 
the bridges ” since 1902, but nevertheless, 
if we leave out the inevitable modifications 
that twelve j-eais’ more work and con- 
sideration have rendered necessary. Dr, 
Budge's description still remains the 
hanclicst that we possess of the archaic 
civilisation of Egypt. 

'Ihe fact that so good a general de- 
sciiption of the new discoveiies could be 
written in the ;^ar 1902 shows how swiftly 
these discoveries were made. One fol- 
lowed immediately upon the other ; each 
season’s work provided a mass of new 
material. In fact, the years 1897-1902 
were epoch-makii^ for Egyptologists. 
Perhajis the new discoveries may really be 
said to have begun somewhat earlier, with 
Professor Petrie's work at Koptos in 1894. 

f)f the French investigators the work 
of M. Amelineaii at Abydos is different in 
kind irum that of the othei's. His was a 
jnivale venture, and iiom circumstances 
over which, we can well understand, he 
had little control, the scientific re.sults 
Horn Abydos were ol small value till 
Prolessoi Petrie took over the site, and 
began his yearly ]iublication. under the 
aiisiiices ol the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Oldest seiies of voluiius which 

Kings of f'ooiiuoted idea of 

Egypt ' earliest Egyptian dynasties. 

Previou-sly to Petrie’s work at 
Abydos. that of Mr. Quibell at Hierakon- 
polis had given us our first conception 
ol the peculiarities of archaic Egyptian 
art, and our first names of the oldest kings 
ol Uii])pr Egypt. At Abydos Professor 
Petrie lound many more monuments of 
llie-e and other new kings, and for the 
first tune marshalled the facts in order. 
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It must be understood that the newly 
discovered antiquities fall into two main 
classes : those ol the primitive Neolithic 
Period, and those of the Arcliaic Period, 
proiicrly so called, the age of the l%gin- 
nings of the Egyptian monarchy, from the 
first to the third dynasties inclusive, 
.^jart from these, we have also the newly 
identified relics of the Pa’.aeohthic Age in 
Egypt, centuries before the Neolithic 
Age. Its relics arc the worn flint imple- 
ments which are found upon the surface 
of the desert plateaus on both .sides oi 
the Nile. With the users of these Palaeo- 
lithic implements, the most ancient human 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley, our survey 
begins. 

These primitive people were in point of 
culture contemporaneous with the Euro- 
pean man of the Quaternary Period ; but 
whether they were not really later in 
point of date is not yet settled. The 
climate of Egypt in their time did not 
differ radically Irom that now obtaining 
in the Nile Valley. The dryness of the 
atmosphere, due to the existence of the 
high deseits on each .side which is 
_ nowadays so characteristic of 

Egypt, and ensures an almost 
People perpetual summer in that 

* favoured land, cannot have been 

much less in Palaeolithic days than it 
is now. We have to dismiss from our 
minds all ideas of a heavy rainfall, tvith 
watercourses descending to the Nile from 
forests crossing the mountains and desert, 
where now not a blade of vegetation is to 
be seen. We can suppose only that the 
rainfall was rather heavier than it is now, 
so that the desert-torrents, which now 
once in two or three years after lain 
descend through the stony wadis to the 
cultivated land, were then far more fre- 
quent. That these wadis were originally 
carved out by the action of torrents is 
undoubted — they present all the charac- 
teri.stics of dry watercourses. 

Tlien there was, of course, no cultivated 
land. The valley of the Nile was a marsh. 
The inliabitants lived on the desert slopes 
and on the plateaus. On these are now 
found the rdi&s of their presence in the 
shape of their flint implements, lying just 
as they were left thousands of years ago by 
the Palaeolithic flint-knappers who went up 
on to the desert to make their weapons out 
of the countl&cs pebbles of flint and chert 
wliich cover the surface of the ground. 
Regular factories of these flints have 
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Ijecn found just as they were left, with also buried articles of personal iidom- 
spoUl fragments, l>rokcn as well as perfect ment, such as combs, or slate palettr .s on 
weapons, lying around. The flints are of which to grind face ]\sint. Small dolls 
the well-known European types of Si. or figures of men and women are also 
Acheul, Chelles, and Le Aloustier. Con- found. 

sidcrable attention has been devoted to From this sketch of the objects tound 
these implements of recent years, and in these graves it will be seen that the 
though their Paltcolithic character was at Neolithic Egyptians had progressed far 
first doubted, there is no doubt now tliat _ . . beyond the civilisation of 
they are the African fellows of the flint ^*£*^*^* Rudyard Kipling’s " Ug,” in 
implements found in the gravel deposits their Pakeolithic pro- 

of England, Franco and Belgium (.sec decessors liadliwd. Thcyweri- 

)»age 2j^. Other traces of Paijeolithic no longer naked savages killing each other 
Man in Egypt there are none. and their fellow-beasts, the lions and 

Ages passed away before the primitive jackals, with rudely-fashioned lumps of 
Egyptians gradually pas.sed, like the rest stone. In fact, with them Egyptian 
of the world, from the older to the newer civilisation has begun. We have spoken 
age of .stone. When we reach the Neo- of the excellence of their flint weapons, 
lithic Period we sec an enormous advance Not less excellent was llieir iiottery. 
in civilisation. The flint weapons of the Made without the aid of the wheel, which 
Neolithic Egyptians arc probably the was not yet invented, it yet attained a 
finest known. None hitherto found in jx'rfection of lorm which niakes the faci 
Euroiic or America can compare with that they were built up solely by the hand 
them in accuracy and beauty of fini.sh. of the potter almost incredible. 

They mark the apogee of the art of flint- The commonest type of this i>otfery is 
knapping. Naturally, they must be placed a red polished ware with black top, due 
late in the history of the Stone Age in to its having been baked mouth down- 
_ . , Egypt- For at the time they wards in a fire, the ashes of which dcoxi- 

j " were made the Egyptians were dlsed the liamiatite burni.shing, and so 
FHnt**" already preparing to pass into changed the red colour to black. Later 
the age of metm, and in the in date are red and black wares with rude 
succeeding “ Archaic ” Period, properly geometrical incised de.signs, filled m with 
so-called, we find them in the " Chaleo- white [sec jiagc 235]. Later again is a 
lithic ” era of human progrc.ss, when buff ware, cither plain or decorated with 
copjicr and stone arc used indifferently deep red wavy lines, concentric circles, 
and side by side. Copper is already and elaborate drawings of boats sailing on 
found .sporadically in the later graves of the Nile, human beings, ostriches, and .so 
the Neolithic people. foith. With this ware the prehistoric 

For it must be remembered that our pottery reached its aiiogee ; thence- 
knowledgc of the Neolithic Egyptians is forward it degenerated throughout the 
derived almost exclusively from their Archaic Period till, in the time of tlic 
graves. The last res ting-] daces of the fourth dynasty, fine wheel-maile ])Oltciy 
Pakeolithic people are naturally utterly of a deep red colour came into use. 
unknown to us ; per}ia]is they ate one So enormous have been the finds of pre- 
another, but we know nothing of how historic pottery of late j’ear.-» that these 

they di.sposcd of their dead. It is other- ancient crocks arc to be seen in marly 

wise with their Neolithic succc-ssors. They every ninseiim. The dividing line betwivn 
were buried, usually in the cramped ™ the Neolilliic and Archaic 

position characteristic of primitive nations, „. Periods is not by any means 

in shallow, oval graves packed closely clear. Roughly we might jilacc 

together, on the lowest desert slopes near *“ it where history begins, with the 
the cultivated land. Sometimes they unification of the whole country under the 
were placed in pots, sometimes they were earliest kings of the first dynasty. Yet 
coxered merely with a reed mat. Ready this point of division does not coincide with 
to the hand of the dead man were hi.s the real division between the two stages 
ffint weapons and tools, his pottery to of culture. Perhaps it makes rather the 
contain the funeral meats with which central point of the Archaic Period, 

the love or fear of the living had provided when the growth of civilisation had 
for his sustenance. With the b(^y were progressed so far that a unified “ culture- 
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state ” could be founded, rather than the 
division between the older and the more 
developed civilisation. We can see that 
the older culture was very diSerent in 
many ways from the later. Archaic 
Egypt is, in spite of its archaic character, 
the Pharaonic Egypt which we know, with 
king, nobles, and commoners, officials and 
_ , artists, priests and scribes, just 

? as wo have them in the days 
g.^ of Thothmes and Rameses. 

“ Neolithic Egypt has none 

of these ; its iieople were more like 
North American Indians than anything 
else ; they were simple hunters and 
primitive cultivators, and much of the 
remains of their culture would not neces- 
sarily be put down at first sight as Egyp- 
tian at all. Yet in them we see the germs 
of the later EgJ^ltian state. Writing was 
not known to them, yet individual signs 
which afterwards became Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs, were; we have one — the oldest 
hieroglyph known — the symbol of the god 
Mm upon a slate “ palette ” from al-‘Amra. 

The use of metal weapons was not 
known to them till near the approach 
of the Archaic Period. But we caimot 
say when they actually passed from 
the pure Neolithic to the Chalcolitliic 
period of culture any more than when 
they first began to write in the true 
.sense of the word. The whole elaborate 
structure of the later Egyptian religion 
was unknown to them, yet we can see 
that many of the gods of the later Egyp- 
tians had been gods in Neolithic Egypt 
also — above all, the animal objects of 
jiopular worship, the beasts and birds 
who were afterwards identified with higher 
deities or became their " sacred animals.’’ 
We can see that these were the tokens of 
different Nilotic tribes in Neolithic times, 
and they are so represented on the early 
pottery. Yet we cannot say when the 
Egyptian state-religion, as such, first 
took the form and shape which we find it 
n ■ . r has assumed in the Archaic 


Origin of 


Peiiod, and which it ever 


pre«^. I„ 
fact, we cannot draw any 
hard and fast line of division between the 
two stages of culture. As we examine 
their relics, we find the primitive culture 
developing and merging imperceptibly 
into the Archaic civilisation before the 
unification of the kingdoms. At al-'Amra, 
more particularly, we can trace this de- 
velopment best as regards burial customs, 


from the simplest pot-burial to small 
brick chambers, between which and the 
brick royal tombs of the first d3masty 
there is but a step. Dr. Reisner's dis- 
coveries at Nag ‘ed-Der, opposite Glrga, 
have notably supplemented Maciver’s 
results at al-'Amra. 

We can, then, see that the stone-using 
Egyptians gradually increased in civilisa- 
tion until their various tribes combined 
to form larger entities, which eventually 
coalesced into two chief states — ^Northern 
and Southern Egypt — ^which had capital 
towns, Buto in the north and Nekhen, the 
Hierakonpolis of the Greeks, in the south. 
Of these two, the southern kingdom was 
the more purely Egyptian. As we shall 
see in the next chapter, the Delta was 
probably never so truly Egyptian, nor is 
it now, as the Sa'id, or Upper Country. 
Mediterranean tribes akin probably to the 
Cretans lived on the .shores of the Delta, 
The Egyptians called them the “ Hau of 
the marshes,” the signs of which name, 
reading Hauhenu, were in later time>- 
misread as Ha-nebu. which could be 
translated a.s " Lords of the North ” or " All 

Nil D 11 Northerners,” and eaily 
lie ciia appears, using another word foi 

E yntia * ^orth,” as Meht-nobu, This 
" process may be rather obscure 
to those who are not familiar with the 
possibilities of an ideograpliic mode of 
writing, but the meaning would be perfectly 
clear at once to a Chinaman or Japanese. 
Afterwards this name, Ha-nebu, pro- 
nounced something like “ Huenim ” in later 
Egyptian, became the regular late-Egyp- 
tian word for “ Greeks,” Oueeienin. The 
Hau of the marshes were abominated by 
the developed Egyptian religion, and none 
of the magical charms of the " Book of 
the Dead,” by the help of which a man, 
when dead, could force his waj' past Edl 
.the unknown dangers of the other world 
to the fields of the blessed, might be 
communicated by a pious Eg3rptian to one 
of the outcast Hau. Yet ethnology and 
archaeology both combine to tell us that 
the sea-people of the Egyptian coast, and 
even their congeners over the sea in Crete, 
were in all probability not racially very 
different from the Egyptians. 

The many resemblances between the 
early iEgean civilisation and that of 
Egypt may prove ultimately to be due 
far more to a common African origin of 
the two cultures than to the mutual 
influence which was exercised in later 
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times by the one over the other. More 
than this we can hardly say at present. 

Other elements which must have modi- 
fied the Deltaic Egyptians from the earliest 
times are the Libyan on the w'est and the 
Semite on the east. No doubt the Libyans 
were closely connected with the Nilotes, 
and so with the Mediterraneans; and in 
Palestine, where at that time the Semites 
had probably not yet settled, there no 
doubt existed a primitive population of 
Mediterranean origin. In the eastern 
desert, however, in Sinai, and perhaps 
ahio in the Wadi Tumilat, the land of 
Goshen, true Semites already lived. 

Their culture, .such as it wa.s, was distinct 
from that of Nilote or Libyan. Behind 
them, in the far Mesopotamian basin, 
lived the peculiar people of the Sumerians, 
un-Semitic in blood and speech, to whom 
the Semites owed all that they ever jtos- 
sessed then of culture. It can hardly ho 
doubled, as we shall see later, that this 
Sumerian culture exercised through the 
Semites considerable influence over that 
of the Northern Egyptian kingdom. The 
original knowledge ol the cultivation of 
cereals may well have come to 
Egypt from Mesopotamia, and 
ll.m>potamia alnw.st certain that brick 
* architecture was directly trans- 

mitted to the Egyptians from the Sumer- 
ians. Other points of resemblance between 
the Archaic Egyptian culture and the 
Sumerian may be noted, such as the 
common u.se of the stone cj'lindcr .seal 
and the peculiarly shaped macchead. And, 
finally, it Ls probable that the Egyptian 
script first develojied out of a primitive 
picture-writing under the influence of the 
Sumerian ideographic system, which after- 
wards became what we know as “ cunei- 
form.” For the Egyptian language, as we 
find it first developed under the fourth 
dynasty, has in it a distinctly Semitic 
element. And long before this, in all 
probability, Semites had adopted the 
Sumerian signs for their o^vn u.se. That 
the Semites who introduced elements of 
their tongue into- the Nile valley also 
brought with them perhaps some of the 
earliest combinations of the Sumerian 
picture-signs, is by no means improbable. 

Yet this Sumerian-Semitic culture-influ- 
ence must have been very ancient, for 
the Semitic element in Egyptian might 
perhaps be more fairly described as 
‘ proto-Semitic," and t^ languages of 
the Libyans, the Berbers, and the Imosh- 


agh, or Tawai'ek, had and have just as 
much of this ■' proto-Semitic " clement — 
to be distinguished from modern corrup- 
tions of Arabic — in them as had Egyp- 
tian. Are we to assume a very early wave* 
of proto-Semitic conquest of the Delta, 
passing on to the Libyans beyond ? The 
theory that Semites did come into Egypt 

lit. j by the \Vadi Tumilat at a 

ItfikftliKood 1 *11 

of Somitle 

I , arguments in its favour ; among 
others, the existence at the 
Egyptian end of that valley of the .sun- 
sanctuary of On, or Helioiiblis. Of .sun- 
worship, which aftenvarcls was .so charac- 
teristic of the Egyptian religion, we have 
as yet found no trace among the Neolithic 
Egyptians, the Nilotes of ■‘Mediterra- 
nean” race, whose stone weajions and 
]X)ttcry we have described. Yet it was 
characteristic of Siimcrian-Semilic religion. 
And in this lattei we find no trace ol the 
cgually tjpical Egyptian veneration ol 
bird.s and beasts, which we have seen was 
certainly practised by the primitive Nil- 
otes. \Vc believe, then, tluit siin-worsliij) 
was introduced into Egypt and grafted 
on to the ancient animal worship by 
these invading proto-Semite.s. 

There was in .\rcliaic J'^gypt, as dis- 
tinrt from Neolithic Egypt, also another 
.sun-god, of .southern, lioweser. not ol 
northern origin. He is Horns of Edfii, 
as distinct from Ra of t)n. Afterwards 
the two were combined as Ra Harmachis. 
It might be supposed that because this 
sun-god came from the south, therefore 
he is an indigenou.s Nilotic deity. This 
i.s, however, by no means the case. Of Iiini 
it was always told in legend that he w.is 
a conqueror, and that he advanced down 
the Nile valley' to owrtliiow the ass- 
hcaded god of the north. Set, whom he 
defeated in a great battle near Dendera. 
He was accompanied by followers called 
Mesniu, or Smiths, who were armed with 
metal weapons. This certainly looks as 
if we had here a tradition ol 
p .* foreign race of conquerors, 

whose metal weapons gaineil 
* ^ them the victory over the indi- 
genous people of the valley. It is that 
old story in the dawn of the world's 
history, the utter overthrow and subjec- 
tion of the .stonc-ii.scr.s by the metal-users, 
the primeval tragedy of the siqiersession 
of flint by copper and bionze. That lhe.se 
invaders from the south were Semitic 
sun-worshippers is very probable. If 
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SO, \vc may see in them a southern Semitic 
wave from Arabia, which crossed into 
Afri<’a by the Straits of Bab el-ilandeb, 
and reached the Nile valley either by way 
of the Blue Nile or up the coast and thence 
westwards by the broad Wadi Hamamat. 
It IS curious that at Koptos. almost 
opjjosite Dendera, where the legendary 
_ battle between the Mesniu and 

“ the aborigines took place, at 
the Nile end of the Wadi 
Hamamat. Profesisor Petrie 
discovered some of the most ancient 
relics of Egyiitian civilisation. Among 
them were .statues of the god Min, on 
winch are incised rude sculptures of 
anim.iLs and crioccras shells, which belong 
t<j the Red Sea. It may be that thc.se are 
relics of the invaders. But the god Min 
seems to belong to the i>rimitivc inhabi- 
tant.s rather than to them. However 
this question may be solved, it may well 
be t Imt by Horus and his Smiths we are 
to understand a second Semitic conquest, 
distinct from the northern Semitic wave 
which entered by way of the Wadi 
Tumilat. 

In the south, then, we have also Semitic 
influence, though less marked than in the 
north. It is po.ssible that to this influence 
in the south and north is due the develop- 
ment w'hich ended in the rise of the two 
kingdoms of Hierakonpolis and Buto. 
Of the ])re-dynastic kings of the south 
and north we know nothing. By chance 
we have as a monument of the fifth 
dynasty the " Stele of Palermo ” [see jage 
.24()|. a list of some of the northern kings, 
wliosc names arc simple and primitive in 
form— Seka, Desiu. Tiu. Tesh. Nihab, 
L'at j 'anrj . Mekha. But we possc.ss no con- 
tcmjiorary relics of them or of any of the 
southern kings before the latter began the 
w ar.s of concpie.^t which ended in the sub- 
jiigation of the north and the confi.scation 
ol the kingdom. Then, at the beginning 
oi the first dyiiii.ity, we first have contcin- 
The pi'ian’ monuments. The ex- 
cavalious at Hierakonpolis and 
Dynpitiet yielded to us the 

^ monuments of the kings whose 
names appear in altered forms in the 
later lists as the Pharaohs of the first two 
dvmsties. 

The infin'ination which, before the 
new' discoveries, we possessed with regard 
to the Egyptian kings who preceded 
Sneferu was of a very jejune character. 
It was derived solely from the lists of 
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their predecessors which the kings of the 
nineteenth dynasty set up at Abydos, 
supplemented by another li.st of the same 
kind in a private tomb at Sakkara, side 
by side with the lists handed down to us 
by the Ptolemaic annalist Manctho. Now 
we liave the actual contemporary monu- 
ments of many of these ki^s, and can 
see how far we have been rightly guided 
by the later list-makers. 

The royal lists of Abydos were no doubt 
put up there because it was known tliat 
the tombs of the earliest kinm were there. 
Wc use the word “ tombs ” here, but. as 
a matter of fact, it is more probable that 
these were not all the actual tombs of 
the kings of the first dynasty. One, 
Aha, was, wc know, really buried else- 
where, at Nagada. But it was often the 
custom of Egyptian kings to have ceno- 
tajihs put up in their memory at Abydos, 
where every jiious Egyptian desired to 
be commemorated. 

The names of the following iwimeval 
kings have been found at Hierakonpolis 
and Abydos. Apart from words such as 
Ro, Sma. and Ka, w'hich have been 
supposed by Profes!»or Petrie 
Primeval tho.sc of kings who lived 

y.,,, before the first dynasty, and arc 

^ therefore assigned by him to a 
“ Dynasty O,” but are by no meam 
certainly royal names at all, the list is 
as follow's. The hawk, or Horus name, 
borne on a banner called the srekh, or 
cognisance, comes first : 

1. Horus .Vha (King Men ?). 

2. Horus Xarmcr, or Betjiinier. 

3. Horu.s Tjer (afU-rwarcls misread Khcnt). 

4. Horus Tja, King .\ti. 

j. IIcru.s D..-n (or Udimu ?), King Scinti. 

6 . Hoius .\tjab, King Merpeba. 

7. Horus Semi'rkha, King Nckht. 

8. ilorus Qa, King Sun. 

9. Horus Khasckh.'m, or Khasukhcmui 

(King Besh ? ). 

10. Horus Hctepsckhcmiii. 

11. Hcrus Ranch. 

12. Horus Ncncter (or Netrimu ?). 

13. Horus Sekhemab, Set Perabsen. 

It wnll be noticed that the last king 
has a Set name, appropriate to him as 
king of Lower Egypt, as well as the 
Horus name as king of Upper Egypt. 
When the king-name is not given, it is 
unknown. The queried names are all 
doubtful. Netrimu and Udimu are given 
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merely because they are forms tluit have 
been proposed by German scholars, but 
they arc not \cry convincing. Besh, as 
the name of King Khasekhem, is usually 
accepted ; but it is more probable that 
Professor Naville’s disbelief in it is justi- 
fied. and that it refers really to the land 
of Bi — that is, Lower Egypt. The name 
of the king oi Lower Egypt was “ biti ’’ ; 
that ol the king ol Upper Egypt was 
“ suten," which afterwards became the 
ordinary woid for king, a curious sign 
of the position of Upper Egypt as the 
conqueror. Mr. F. Leggc has lately 
shown tliat the name " Men.” which has 
been supposed to have been read 
on tablets of Aha, is move 
iloubtiul than ever, and no 
definite identification ot Aha 
with the legendary ]tlcnch can 
be founded on it. 

It will be noticed that the 
above list does not entirely 
agree wiili those published by 
IVofessor Petrie. This is because 
it is not liascd upon Professor 
Petiio’s own writings only, but 
also on (hose ol the other 
Egyptologists who have dis- 
cussed these questions and have 
criticised his conclusions. For 
instance, Piolcssor Petrie'.s king 
“ Menicit " does not aijpcar in 
it, because there is no positise 
proof that the name is that of a 
king. Xarmer, too, is as.signed 
to the first dynasty, IxTausc, 
unless this is done, there aic too 
many nainci for the first dynasty 
as it .stands in the latei lists, on 
the assumption, accepted by 
Professoi Petrie, that Aha is 



Hescpti, then, is the eailiest historical 
king in the lists. Professor Petrie, how- 
ever. taking Aha to be Menes. goes on to 
identity Tja Ati with Ateth, which may 
eventually prove to be correct, Mcrneil with 
Ata and Tjer with Teta. The two last 
arc arbitrary identifications, and we have 
not recognised ^lerneit as a king at all. 

It i« vciy probable that the ii.imes 
Teta. Ateth. and Ata. which arc given in 
the nineteenth djmasty lists as those ol the 
immediate successors ol Menes, are le.ally 
a'l later inventions, founded on Ati, the 
jnTson.il name of Tja. Tja had become 
trijilicaled in legend, whik* T|er .iiicl 
Narnicr had disaji]>eared Iroin 
it, lor the authoiilies used by 
llic nineteenth dynasty list- 
inakcis must have been hugely 
legendary: Menes was to tlieni 
much what King Ailhur is to 
us. Pcrhajis, howevet, Heljiimer 
Narnicr, the jioweiliil king who 
lias lelt so many lelirs of his 
jircH-'iice at Hierakonpolis. had 
not disapjiratcd trom legend 
altogether, but was in it lalhei 
combined with his jiiedeiessois 
(?) Aha, " the fightei," to form 
the heroic figure of Mena, oi 
Menes, the traditional loundei 
ol tlic monarchy ; while m the 
lists his name has got out oi 
place, having been sot in the 
form Betjumer— w hieh is quite 
jiossibly more coriect than Nm- 
mer— at the lx‘ginning of tlu 
second dynasty, and leail 1)> 
Manctho as Hoethos. Piofessoi 
N.^villc holds the view that tins 
is his projici place, .ind tiuit with 


PRIMITIVE GOD Kliasckhemui,w'hose iiionumciils 
ras a nio or the priim- . , . 


Menes. Tlie certain idcntifica- «veEmti»nt°and'hi?Iym^ loiind with his at Hieiii- 
tion of these contemporary konjiohs, he .should be pul at the 


names with those of kings for the 
first two dynasties given in the lists are 
these : 

5 Don Srmti - llistpti, Mamlli'/a Oii»i 
nhiiis 

6. \tjjb Mi-rpcba — Merbap, Miebis 

7. S.'incrkhi Nckht = Shemsu or Sumsi'in, 

Seiucmpscs. 

8. Qi Sen = Qcbli, Bienckhes. 

9. Khasekhemui = Betjumer (?), Bocthos. 

12. Ncnctcr = Bmcncter, Binothiis. 

Of these names Professor Sethe was the 
first authority to point out the chief 
identifications, those of the names of Semti 
and Merpeba with Hesepti and Merbap. 
I G 


head ol the second d> nasty - if, indeed, 
Khasekliemui, the conqueror ol tlie Noilh, 
does not rathci belong to the Inst. 

But theie is no doubt tliat Nariiiei's 
monuments [see jiages 247-248 1. 11 e among 
the most arch.iir ol tliosc ol the earhist 
kings. Judged by the criterion of stylo, they 
arc certainly almost rontcmjxiraiy with 
those of Aha, and antedate those of Tja 
and Tjer. And Khasekhemui’s, judged by 
the same criterion, arc certainly later than 
those oi all the kings of the first dynaslv. 
Therefore we may retain Khasekhemui 
at the head of the second dynasty, and 
supjxisc that because Naimer was also a 
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conqueror of the North, his name was mis- 
placed in the royal li’sLs, as we have shoNvn 
it in our list above. His contemporaneity 
with Aha, and the position of both tefore 
Tja and Tjer being practically certain, we 
hold that Professor Petrie is justified in 
imtting him, with Aha. at the bcginnmg of 
the whole list. But, not recognising Aha as 
the sole original of Menes, and 
Who Were reason why we should 

pSliivc, with Professor Petiic, 
Fire* *siBge? kings of the first 

dynasty uixin a Procrustes bed. and lop 
Nai mer off, bcciUise, if Aha is alxivc Menes, 
he does not fit in with the list" of the nine- 
teenth dynasty and of Manetho (in which 
we believe the names of the first four kings 
befoie Hesepti-Ousaphais were puiely tra- 
ditional), we can well conclude that Aha, 
the great king, who was buried at Nagada. 
and Narmer, who reigned at Hicraknnpqlis 
and conquered the North, were the joint 
originals of Mena or Menes. The " Scor- 
pion ” king, also found at Hieiakonpolis, 
IS, on account of the absolute identity of 
his monuments in style svith those of 
Narmer, to be regarded as identical with 
him. 

Arrh.uology has, therefore, discovered 
the real kings of the beginning of tlie first 
dynasty, who were known to the later 
Egyptians only in legend. It is as if we 
were to discover the real originals of 
Agamemnon or Theseus — ^which, indeed, 
we may do yet — in Greece on Mycenaean 
monuments. The earliest king of whom 
the later Egyptians had real historical 
knowledge would seem to have been 
Semti, whose name was misread by them 
as Hesepti, which foim was copied by 
Manetho as Ousapluiis. It is at least 
significant in this regard that the private 
list ^^l^^^kara places not the legendary 
Menes buRthe successor of Semti (Mer- 
peba), as the first king of Egypt. We may 
then regard Semti and Merpeba as the 
first kings who w'ere really known to the 
_ . later Egyptians. Their suc- 

Knowa bemeikha, is the first of 

whom a contemporary monu- 
ment has been discovered apart 
from the actual royal " graves " at Abydos : 
this is his stele, or tablet, in the Wadi 
Maghpia, in the Sinaitic peninsula. With 
these three monaiclis, therefore, Egyptian 
“ hisloiy.” as apart from cither legend or 
arch.cological proliability. may be said to 
begin. What history there is to be told 
of this early time may be seen from the 
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succeeding chapters, in which the traditions 
of the later Egyptians are combined with 
what we know from the contemporaiy 
monuments. Here it may be said that it 
is firstly a record of the conquest of the 
North by the kings of the South, whidi 
was not finally consummated till the reign 
of Khaseklicm, literally, “ Power appears," 
who, howoier. after the final conquest 
ajiparently, changed his name to Khase- 
khemui, " Two Powers appeal,” the 
powers of Noith and South, not of the 
South alone. On the commemorative 
maccheads and state shields (so-called 
“ palette-* ”) of this time, which were 
dedicated in the temples, we have 
records of these conquests. On small 
tablets deposited in the royal cenotaphs 
at Abydos we have records of the founda- 
tion of temples and other buildings, 
notably one found by Petrie at Abydos, 
and now in the British Museum, which 
commemorates the establishment by Den 
of a temple of himself at Osiris, on tlie 
occasion of his Sed festival — ^the festival 
“ of the end," at which he, like many 
other Egyptian kings, was deified bcfoie 
_. , his death. On the Palermo stele, 

mentioned, we find 
records of the years of several 

dynasty, in which litt'e but the building 
of palaces or the celebration of festivals 
is chronicled. 

The story, so far as it is known to us. 
of the expansion of Egypt at thb time, 
of the occupation of Sinai, and of wars 
with the Libyans, of the greatness of 
kings like Tjeser of the third dynasty, 
the first pyramid-builder, and so forth, 
will be found in the next chapter. 

Here we are concerned chiefly with the 
general aspect of the oldest civilisation of 
Egypt, which, though the same as that 
hitherto known to us, is yet different 
ina.smuch as it is that civilisation in its 
infancy, in the making, swiftly developing 
till in the times of the fifth dynasty it wa-* 
stercoty^ied, so that there is less dmeiencc 
between the Egyptian rdigion and royalti 
ot the days of Nectanebus (350 b.c.) and 
Ne-ueser-Ra (3000 b.c.) than betiveen those 
of Ne-ueser-Ra’s day and of Narmer’s 
(4000 or 3500 B.C.). Minor art might 
change, fashions of dress alter, language 
decay and be 1 e-cast, but religion and 
royalty, and the common people, the 
feUahm, remained the same, uke the un- 
changing Nile valley itself. 
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It was in the space of but a few centuries 
that Eg]q)tian civilisation swiftly de- 
veloped till it came to a stop. With art 
and handicraft developed political and 
religious ideas, and when a stable state 
liad been firmly erected, and the goal of 
progress seemed reached, political and 
religious cohe.sion impo.sed stability, and 
therewith fossilLsation on art. and, to .some 
extent, on thought also. The machine 
ceased to move of itself, and the only 
motive ix)wcr wliich afterwards ever .sent 
it further along was applied from without 
by Hyksos or As.syrian or Greek or Arab 
conque.st. or, in modern dajN, British 
conquest too. It may, indeed, be argued 
with some prolvibihly that even the 
initial impulse to the original develop- 
ment of ancient Egyptian civilisation was 
given, also Irom without, by the invasions 
of Semites, which, as we have seen, prob- 
ably look place before the rise of the 
kingdoms of Buto and Hierakonixilis, and 
transformed the Neolithic jicople of the 
Negada graves into the archaic Egyiv 
tians. 

However this may be, the archaic 
culture certainly .seems to owe something 
_ , to the Sumerian civilisation of 

j Babylonia. The use of the 
Bakyloa cylinder-scal, the shape of the 
^ maceheads, the invention of 
brick — ^the original Egyptian building ma- 
terial being wattle and daub — the peculiar 
crenellated brick architecture which at 
Abydos and at Kagada, in early toml>s as 
in fortresses, is exactly the same as that of 
the walls of Gudea’s palace at Tcllo in 
Babylonia, the introduction of burial at 
full length even, in ])lace of the older 
crouched position — all these point to early 
Babylonian influence. How far the Sumer- 
ian script influenced the development of 
Egyptian writing we do not know ; little 
reu connection between the tw'O sets of 
picture-signs can be traced even in their 
beginnings. Their later development w'as 
quite other in the two states. This was 
due to the use of clay tablets in Babylonia 
on which the signs were impressed with a 
stilus, while the Egyptians preferred to 
write with ink on papyrus, pottery, or 
wood. We find ink used to write even 
on stone under the first dynasty, so it was 
invented then. The Babylonians never 
used it, though the Egyptians sometimes 
used the stilus on soft bricks. The Cretaas 
wrote both with ink in Egyptian fashion 
on pottery, and, more usually, with the 


stilus on clay in Babylonian fashion. Thus, 
though it is said that the oldest Sumerian 
name for the god Marduk was xVsari, and 
was written by mcaius of a group of two 
ideographs which are very like the Eg\-p- 
tian ideographs of the name of the god 
Asari or Osiris (betw'cen whom and ^ilardiik 
there is little in common, bj* (he way : Osii is 
„. , . would seem to be a primitive 

and”* ^ Nilotic rather than an inijiorted 
Jf Sumeriaii-Semitic deitj-, and 

Ixuneirorm sun.gorf,, ..mfl (he govldc-ses 

Hathor. Sekhmet, and Bast .seem to be the 
most Semitic of the original Egyptian 
deities), wo cannot say that the connection 
Ix'twecn the Eg^ptidii and llaln'kuii.iii 
picture-writings is yet jiroved. The ori- 
ginal Egyiitian pictures were, as wi- have 
seen, pri>babl5' ol indigenous Nilotic origin. 

It is in the development ol the writing 
during the Archaic Period that tlie great 
advance of Egyptian nvilisalion at this 
period can be recognised even inoiv clearly 
than in the development ol art. In both 
cases the swittest development took place 
at the beginning, under the first dynasty. 
If the century and a half, or. at most, two 
centuries of this period saw the .id wince ol 
art from the crude and clumsy style of 
Narmer and Aha to (he developed, though 
still archaic style of Khasekhemui. between 
w’hose and Ne-ucser-Ka’s ail in the fifth 
dynasty there is h'ss dilterence than 
between Khasckhcniiu’s and Xarmer's, 
they also saw a lar greater advance, the 
develojmicnt of the Egyptian .-.ciipt Irom 
a mere painful stringing logi ihcr of rude 
pictures, analogous to tliosi' of the Bush- 
men or Red Indians, to a writing which 
could express thought with more or le.ss 
clearness. 

When wu reach Snefeni's time w'c find 
the complicated hicrogljphic sysTcm, wKh 
its array of alpliabcto-syllabic and syllabic 
signs— designed to express sound though 
not necess.arily meaning also — as w'ell as 
of determinative signs, practically d«'- 
vclopcd to the full. The scribes 
Hierog yp Kamessides could c.xsily 

n* . have read Snefeni’s or Tjescr’s 
•ye ope inscriptions, Khasekhemui’s 
even, without extraordinary difncult5', 
but those of Den, still more tho^^e of 
Nanner, would liavc given them almost 
as much trouble to deciphei as they di) iis. 
As the development jirogiwed, un- 
suitable signs were dropped, so that in 
these archaic inscriptions we often meet 
with hieroglyphs, the meaning of which 
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is uiiknowii to us. The Egyptian scribe 
was inventing his script, and he often 
aliandoncd his inventions if they were 
found to be unserviceable, and invented 
ollu'r.s in their jilacc. 

So did the artist and architect. Brick 
was intioduccd. but it was not long before 
-stone, whicli lay to hand so near in the 
~ mountains on either side of the 

ij' valley, was pressed into scrsdcc 
•'■I'*'’- '' c find it finsl u.scd in 

the middle of the first dj’nasty. 
Buildings increased in .size ; the roj^ 
tombs became labjTinths of chamliers very 
(lilU’ieiil li'oin the oval graves of the 
Xeolithic people, and under the third 
(lyiuisty a great .stone ])yramid, the first 
ol its kind, was ercctecl over a king’s 
tomb instead of a brick mound. .Soon 
followed the wonders of the world, the 
pyramid.s of (ii/.eh, those mightiest monu- 
ments csxT erected by the pride and iiower 
of man. The inathemalical accuracy with 
which the architects and engineers ol 
Snefern. Khulu. and Khafra did their 
work is the Ix^st testimony to the mental 
advance which five comiiiics had sam. 
A Bushman or a Ked Indian had developed 
into a designer ol Forth Bridges and Eifiel 
Towers. 

1 1 was an age of .swilt ch.inge and thrust 
upward and forward : an age, too, cf 
chcerinl savage energy, like most times 
when kingrloins and ])eoiilo.s arc in the 
making. Blieii Khascklicmui finally 
ronipii-red the North, he slew 47,209 
'* iiorthern enemies.'’ The altitudes of 
(he slain iiortlieineis were .so greatly 
adinned and sket<hed by (he artisis 
ol the lime that some ol the most jiic- 
(uiestpic were reproduced on the pedestal 
ol the king's statue, lound at Hierakon- 
]vj1i.s by 11. Ouibill, which is now at 
OKford. And on the earlier reliets of Nanner 
we see the king, ao'oinpanied by his page 
healing his sandals and a vase like a tea- 
])ot, cunlaiiiing his favourite drink Iscc 
An Age I’ S'’'"!? owt ill comfort 

of Savage msjiect the liodics of his 
Energy uneniies, which were tastefully 
laid out in rows, with their 
heads severed and their toes artistically 
turned m, whether to make them look 
ridiculous or not we cannot tell 
From monuments such a.s these wc learn 
a good deal of the position of the king 
and of the general state of the Egyptian 
polity at the beginning of history. We 
have said that at the time of the fifth 
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dynasty tlic Egyptian monarchy and 
religion ciy'stallisen, and altered but little 
thereafter. This slatenicnl is, of course, 
to be taken in a general sense, especially 
as regards the monarchy. The polity of 
the fifth dynasty was an alisolute mon- 
archy. or, rather, theocracy, in which a 
god ruled over his court nobles and his 
iJaves, the common peo])lc. Under the 
tw'clfth dynasty wc see a king, always by 
courtesy called a god, controlling from 
his palace a number of feudal nobles to 
whom the jicojilc actually owed allegiance ; 
under the eighteenth dynasty a king, 
one among other kings, of Babylonia or 
elsewhere, at the head of a bureaucratic 
state of very modem tyjie. Yet the general 
proposition is true : in the cj-cs of priest- 
hood and pcojilc the king was always what 
he had been, bis titles never varied from 
age to age, all reremonies connected with 
him, religious (t civil, were conducted 
ju.sl as they had been conrluclod in the 
time of the jiyramid builders, and, as far 
as artistic representations are concerned, 
there is little or no difference between 
Nectanebus and Ne-ue.scr-Ka. And, as is 

Deification ™“ch 

of tke difference Ix-twcen Ne-uescr-Ra 

Ki... and Narmcr. Tlic princes of 

Hicrakonjiolis, the sutens of 
Upiicr Egypt, were living sun-gods, 
Honises," with their siiliordiiiate chiefs 
around them ; they wore liigh straw hats 
covered with uliitc cloth and trailed cow’s 
tails behind them to distinguish them from 
the vulgar, and were naively represented 
in art as being twice as large as ordinary 
mortals. This was quite natural in the 
juimitivc jieriod, and .since the power 
of the king was already ateolutely auto- 
cratic, as he wa.s the loid of all, who were 
his slaves and woi'shipped him as a god 
at the beginning of the first dynastv, there 
wus no loom for further development 
of his ]iower, and but for the invention of 
new titles, .such as "Son of the .Sun,’’ 
there is no alteration in the irosition or 
description of the king during the Archaic 
I'enod. And when his position really 
altered, after the nobles had leamt that 
succ^sful rebellion was possible, and they 
might themselves by that means come to 
v Pharaoh’s throne, the 'description 
had long before been fixed and remained 
^ for ever, so that the Roman emperor 
Decius still wears Narmer’s high capand 
row s tail on the walls of the temple of 
H. R. Hall 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 
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TO THE TIME OF THE PYRAMID-BUILDERS 


I N "geologic” time<! the habitable Eg\pt 
of to day foiipcd a long, naiiow gu'f 
extending liom the Mcdileii mean to 
the hi'-t cataiact In the coui^c oi age'> 
the gulf was filled up bj the hea\ y deposits 
of s'lt which the Nile still continues to 
bung down, eseiy ycai inneasing iN delta. 
The 1 ami all is of small amount, and but 
foi the icgulai flooding of the Nile \ alley 
eveiy jeii acountiy now aiablc would be 
at the moxt a legion of and steppes 
At Asxouan — the buenu of ancient 
Fgyiit and the Gicek. Sjonc — the Nile 
leases Nubia and begins its lowei couise, 
fiist bieaking thiough a gianite oaiiiei 
which has thiust itself between the iidgcs 
of led sandstone that extend along the 
xides of the valley to this point The 
fiagments of lock in the liver lied, laige 
enough at this point to foim 
, islands, i endei the n.i\ igal ion ol 

J,*, * this hist cataiact exticmely 
Cuaraets At a distance of l8 

miles below Assouan, at Gebel Silsila, the 
sandstone formation draws nearer to the 
couise of the Nile, nanowmg the iiver lied 
to the bieadth of 300 yards. When this 
gorge has been passed, the fall of the nvei 
IS very gradual, fiom Assouan to Cairo 
baiely 300 feet, and thence to the coast 
32 feet, so that the iiver is free to extend 
as It will. The mountain chains to the 
n^ht and left letreat fuither and fuithei 


iioin tlu sli earn, and at Esne c h ingi to ,i 
Icitiau limestone foinialion Al Lu\oi 
the site of anciinl Ihclics the aialJi land 
of ihc \allvj is o\ei fi\e miles in Iniadih 
A short distance luithei on lx gins the 
system of 11 ligation canals Heit in tin 
disti'ct of Abjdos theainbk land is th mu 
miles m bicidth, nine on the west biink 


and two on the eastiin This genual 
bieadth ol the ciilln ited land 1 j use 1 \i d 
_ „ till Cano IS 1C II lied bioadei 

» now on one bank now on tin 

the^Nile Otlui as till (lilt boi ill I ol tin 

disc it now appioulus now 
leccclcs fiom the iiiei on one sidi m tin 


otlici The cistein mount iiii chain pn- 
seiscsitspictijiitoiisihaiaitci until it |oins 
ncai Cano the Mokatl am 1 angc , w hn li the i e 
lakes a tain to the west. The i oiling hi'K 
on the westoin side peimit the passige of 
the so railed fosojih’s Canal 01 Hahi Yiisiii 
the most aiiLicnt ol all the iiiigation 
slieams ol any si/c whiili biaiulus oil 
from the ri\ci in lat 37 5' N and altii 
flowing paiallcl to the Nile foi a distance 
of ovei 450 miles passes the line of hills 
and creates the habitab'c distint ot 


Fayjum. In caily times this western 
dependency of Egypt was watutd by a 
gieat stagnant lake*, the ‘ lake Alex'! is ” cjf 
the Greeks , in modem times the ca11.1l 
now flows fuither to the wid, iiilo 
the hrackibh "lake of hoins Biikct 
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el Km 1 I’c fttt below tlu >.ialt\el — 
h’ is w itt .1 still I outini t s to 1 tilise 
Cl n 1 It. ’IK poi lion ol tin Fix’ um 
•simi iwtUi mills IxK w (.mo the 
Nil whiih llnrt ims a liiadth of 
\i f It ii\ ois into the two 

liiii 1 is which It now u aches tne 
s a— ii Risitti Nili and the Damietta 
N li Hi’-i till Delta Ixginb In 
iiioti intK;iuiU this disliict 
I, loiissted mnust intiielj of marsh 
Dili lut \ei\ eiih in Egtptnn 
'istti\ the voik oi leclaiming the 
ill s f, \\ Is lieaun and bt the four 

I 1 li imtiin 1 c the cultit itcd land 
el th Di'ta wis piol ahh as great m 
e\tint as It is now ^.t tl e presentdav 
It 1 is in an i of i j nto <!(|uiit miles and 
a to lilt 1 ne of iSfj milts in length and is 
inttistchd bt a n twoik of stuims with 
a to* il length ol s 400 m Its The legiila 
tion of the Nile Hoods a dilhcult task m 
this low h mg legion w as in modem tunes 
fiist sttempted in the nin teenth ccntuiv 
b\ the constiuLtion of the liaiiage a 
tooat dam at the southcin e\liemit> of 
till Delta Of the seten chief mouths as 
known to classical antiquity by which the 
Nile Hows into the Mcditeirancan the 
Kolb lint coiitsiKinds With the Rosetti 
Nili tilt wcsltin aim the Canopic was 
iiphtid in 1S20 by the Mahmuditah 
t mil which flows into the lagoon near 
\lt\iii lua To the cast ol tne Bolbitine 
\iK ' illowid moidei the Stbennvtic the 
PI nnbn or Damietta the Altndesian 
tile I in tic ml the Pilusian The 
M 1 1 Ml ml I initic In am lies aic now 

II iti 1 1 1 cinijs whit It entci I iki 

Mm i 111] m till SOI tl lilt Pilusiin 
I 1 1 \1 111 )n«,mlh ii ithtd the sa 

i 1 ill 1 1\ tl the lastwaidolthemodtin 
P t 1 1 in 1 till Siiz t inal Ills tnuitK 
1 1 It 1 1 

! 1 ir 1 wl iih Is fiitil s d b\ all these 

1 I m 1 tl 1 1 \ s uiii to till bordeis of 
t D 1 1 h ' in in 1 in loiind niiniltis 

j. , t I'' s s jinie mils — that is 

a*’Liitle ’ IKUuim 

Country J*'" lolulallill howetil Is at 
liSst a thin! moit numerous 
The total am of the coumit a laij^e 
P' tj iti m ef which consists of the I aren 
listiiits of till \iahian desirt betweer 
ih \ili and the Red ‘'ea and the Ltbaan 
1 s It winch 1 IS s itselt in the Sahaia on 
the wis* ^ abc’it (140 000 squaie miles 
Tl e nun s un Ki which E?\pt ha"* been 
kn )wn to neighbouiuig peoples in the 
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bourse of history ha\e nc\er vet been 
«iti'*factoril\ explained The natitc name 
toi the country was Kemtt m later 
foims Kemi and Khtmi ’ signi- 
nilting the Black Land the land of 
dark soil, the ancient Lgyptians called 
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themsehes simply Romitu, “ the people ” 
'^hen the piiest of bais told Herodotus 
that of the 3f)0 priests who had 
succeeded each other at Sais from time 
immemorial each ore was a “ ptiomts, 
and the son of a pirot>ns,“ he meant tliat 
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each one had been " i 
man and the son of a 
man,” m ptian pt-iomi 
with the dchnite aitidc fit 
Model n mvcbtigations ha\ e 
made it pmbahle that llu 
name Egypt may ha\ e been 
derived from the nati\ e 
name of the town oi the 
temple precinct of Mem- 
phis, Ha-ka-ptah Aseail> 
as 1400 BC Memphis was 
known to foieigneis undei 
the foim of ” Hikuptali " 

The bemitic peoples ealled 
the country Misi, 01 in 
Hebrew, Misraim The 
kings of Egypt at an\ laU 
those of the eighteenth 
dynasty, in their lettei s to 
foreign powers genciallv 
styled themselves luleis 
of “Misii” The Persians turned this 
name into " Tiludraya ” But the origin 
and the meaning of the word are unknown. 

The same uncertainty pievails with 
regard to the name Neilos, by which the 
^ , Greeks called the river The 

f « anaent Egyptians called the 

**^*‘’' ^ PoP'i’ar 
language, was leplaced by 
Itiir, river, of which the Coptic the last 
surviving dialect of ancient Egypt, has 
prescived the derivative form laro 01 
Etoor. The Israelites called the Nile by 
the same name, Yeor the Assyrians, Yarn , 
and in Syria the Delta region was known 
about 1380 B c as the 
country of “ Yaiimuta,” of 
which word the second pai t 
still awaits explanation. 

Egyptologists are by no 
means altogether agreed 
(hat ancient Egyptian 
civilisat on originated 
wholly in the East, and 
opinions arc still divided 
as to the origin of the 
earliest inhabitants of th' 
land. Both the negiots 
and the western neighbour s 
of the Delta, the Libyan 
nations, have been con 
sidered possible progeni 
tors. The first may bt 
ruled out at once; then 
was negro blood in Egypt 
in ancient times, as 

there is now, but tho view of the mile at the second cataract 
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VIEW OF THE NILE AT THE FIRST CATARACT 

Egyptians were not, and are not, a 
negroid race But that they were closely 
akin to the Libyans, now repiescnted by 
the Berbets, Kabyles and Tuaicg of 
Noi thci n Africa, is very possiWe , the Egvp- 
tian lai^age, though it contained many 
“pioto-Semitic” forms, was not moie 
Semitic m gcneial charactci than aio 
Berber dialects w hich ai t distantly related 
to the Semitic tongues But that m \ciy 
early times a distinctly bcmitic iinnii- 
giation took place fiom Aiahia, bringing 
with it elements of Mesopotamian cultuie, 
seems highly probable. With the t\- 
eeption of the Mtditeiranean coast, thi 
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only iioints at which the invasion oI Egypt 
by a horde or army of any size is at all 
iiobsiblo arc the former isthmus. oI buez,, 
the Libyan border of the Delta on the 
opnosile side, and finally the pass ol 
Assouan in the south. In antiquity the 
Nilj valley was absolutely dosed against 
Ih ■ advance ol large armies. Iroin Cairo 
upward, on both sides. Oases, it is true, 
are not entirely wanting, but their situa- 
tion IS not such as to have iicrnutled a 
ihrei I attack upon the pass into the valley 
between Assouan and the Fayyum. 

In the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans the eastern desert was inhabited 
b}’ a nomadic race, known to the Egyi> 
tians who wiote in Greek as Trogodytes 
— not Troglodytes, which w'ould mean cave 
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against witchcraft. Battles occur for 
the possession ol the pasture lands ; the 
conflict is liegun with fists, continued 
with stones, and should a wound be in- 
flicted with these weapons, arrows and 
knives are brought into play ; thereupon 
the women rush between them and 
reconcile them by their appeals. 
The Mott -pjjgjf food consists of flesh and 
bones, which are mingled to- 
gethcr and crushed, WTapped 
in skins and then roasted and fireparcd 
in \-arious way's hy the cooks, whom they 
call unclean. Thus they devour not 
only the flesh, but also the skin and bones ; 
they also partake of blood mingled with 
milk. The drink of the great majority 
is an infusion of buckthorn ; the chiefs, 
— however, drink a kind 
of mead, for which 
jjurpose honey is 
pressed from a certain 

flower They 

invariably go naked, 
hung about with a 
skin and carrying a 
club. They are not only 
mutilated, but some of 
them are also circum- 
cised, like the Egyp- 
tians. Some of the 
Trogodytes bury their 
dead, fastening the legs 
of the corpse to the 
neck with withes of 
buckthorn ; they then 
joyiiilly and with 
laughter pile stones 
upon the corpse until 


MAP OF THE DELTA OF THE RIVER NILE Then they Set 

dwTileis. It was only in the region up a goat’s hom uixin the pile and go 
between the Nile and the Red Sea. where their way.” Similar modes ol burial to 
they weie sfcmc tioin any persistent those here described are to be found far 
jiuisiiit or e.siiulsion. that the lemnants and wide in Central and Soutliern Africa 
ol these most ancient inhabitants ol the at the present day. The goal’s horn placed 
Nile i.illev w’oie able to maintain their above tlic grave was the " totem ” of the 
jniinitiw cMstence. Artemidoins, alxml deceased, which he wore while alit’e, 
iyi) H.C.. thus describei the habits of this . . susficiided Irom his neck togethci 

jieojile : ” The Trogodytes lead a nomadic »*** f with fhe shells. Whether these 
life : their several tribes are ruled liy Trogodytes had any connection 

chilis of unlimited jiower. Women and fjig primitive population 

(iiildien .are held in common ; only the of Central Africa, who setm to have 
lainilies of chiefs are excepted. Whoever been pygmies, may be rendered more 
defiles the wife of a chieftain must pay certain by knowledge of the pygmy 
a line ol one sheep. The women lake races at the sources ot the Nile and in 
gieat eaie in blackening their eyebrows — the Congo district. The existence of these 
I wiiiili shows that they were not negroes 1. latter was well known to the ancients. 
Shells are worn round the neck as a ctuu’m and in^sudual representatives occasionally 
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made their way to Egj’pt, such as the 
"DeiiR,” who was hioufjht by the 
ti.iveiler Herkhuf to the court oi King 
Merenra, as related below, in the lime of 
ihe >,eventh dynasty, and “ delighted tlic 
heart of his Majesty more than anything.” 
A similar dwarf had been brought from 
the land of Punt by the Chancellor 
- Baurdad in the time of King 
"**"*Assa. Whether the Nile vaUey 

Court pygmies 

remains uncertain ; theie is evi- 
dence for their wide ethnographic dis- 
tiibution in ancient times. 

Only a few j-eais ago, inquiry into the 
oiigiii of Egypt and its civilisation was 
loimded entnely upon the list of kings 
drawn up by the priest Manetho about 
260 B.c. According to this list, Menes, 
the fiist king of the whole country, who 
was indeed jircccded by ten unnamed 
human rulers, began in his person the 
"first dynasty," a fixed starting point 
which _ had been accepted by learned 
Egj-ptian writers long before Manetho. 
The list given in the " papyrus of kings,” 
in the Turin Museum, dating probably 
horn 1500 B.C., also begins with Menes — 
Egj-ptian "Mena" — and names as his 
iwedecessors the Shemsu-Hor, that is, 
the successors of the god Horus. These, 
then, were demi-gods ; they, also, apiiear 
m Manetlio’s list, under the name of 
St‘kyc\” or " Ghosts,” though separated 
from Menes by the fen human rulers 
previously mentioned. Tlie chief account 
of this monarch states that he came from 
This the dislrict lound Abydos. north ol 
Tlielies. and jnoceeded to Memphis, where 
he eslalihshed his cajiital. Thus, the 
region considered m historical times as 
jme original settlement lay in the south, 
^is hypothesis, in itsell highly iirobable, 
has Ijccn cntiiel) confirmed by the recent 
excavations ol Flinders Petrie, Quibell, 
Ue Morgan, and Amelineau. Tlie list 
of kings given by Jlanetho is not only 
The '^*1' also begins at 

Eerlieii ’’’Sht place, and provides 
Kiegt wnnecting links between a niim- 
A-. 1, r figures which emerge 

antiMiit'”"^ darkness of a remoter 

All tlie e.xcavations referred to above are 
p^ouped around the king’s tomb at Nagada, 
the roval tombs” at Abydos, and the 
icmains of the primitive buildings at 
fticrakonpohs ; and at Balias and Tukh 
ho great tomb of Nagada proved to be 
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an erection of sun-dried bricks, the remains 
of which now form a buried rubbish heap 
some ifio feet long and 80 feet wide. 
The interior was divided into chambers, 
the largest of which occuined the centre. 
Here the body of the king, whose name was 
Alia, w'as originally laid out uixin the 
bier; the other chamber.s, which de- 
creased in size as they a})proached 
the outer walls, contained the sacrificial 
offerings. The vessels holding the latter 
were for the most part broken into frag- 
ments on the occasion of the burial 
ceremony. The whole building, and the 
central Camber in particular, was then 
destroyed by a great fire, which did not 
perhaps take place before Christian times. 

The most salient features of the civilisa- 
tion of tliis early period are the facts that 
the bodies are not mummified — in all 
probability the art of embalming the dead 
was then unknown; further, that this 
people were in a state of transition from 
the later Neolithic to the Bronze Age; 
and, finally, that the implements of the 
period already showed a considerable 
development of artistic skill. Together 
with numerous beautifully-worked 
ArU«Ue of Stone, including 

ami Knives of high quality, bronze 
utensils, and objects of ivory, 
linen cloth and gold ornaments have 
been discovered. The greatest progress, 
lioweyer, is shown in the pottery of 
the time, although the large vessels of 
every kind of pattern show no trace of 
turning on the potter’s wheel. Further- 
more, It is clear that basket-making was 
here the parent art of clay-modelling, and 
therefore one of the earliest acquired of 
human accomplishments. 

The Egyptians of the Nagada period also 
gave their pottery the appearance of stone ; 
their panel ornamentation showed a pre- 
ference for spirals, wave and N-lines, as 
well M for rows of trian^es, a charac- 
teristically African design. Their repre- 
^ntations of men and animals show that 
ttor art had already reached a high stage 
of development. The ostrich often appews 
depicted wMking in single file and as 
often at full speed ; the same bird is also 
reprinted in the tomb-paintings found 
at Hio^onpolis by Green, and by ancient 
waJl-chiselhng or graffiti, at Arb- Assouan, 
a few mil^ below the first cataract, the 
“i®* point at which sculptures 

of the Nagaik period have been discovered. 
Pictures of the camel or the horse nowhere 
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a]>pear : the also seems io )>e unrepre- 
sented, while elc]>hants constantly recur, 
and are sometimes boldly depicted as 
balanced on the mountain tops. Antelopes, 
goats, bulls, a.sses, and gce.se, lions, hippo- 
potami, crocodiles, jackals, dogs, scorpions, 
all kinds of fish, and finally the sparrow- 
hawk, the bird sacred to Horus, arc the 
chief representatives of the animal world 
in the art of this period. In contrast to 
the drawing in profile hitherto known as 
" Egyptian.” an attempt is made at fore- 
shortening, movement being indicated by 
curving the legs, and, in the ca.se of the 
ostriches, by the oarlike posture of the 
wings. The measured stride of men 
and animals characteristic of the later 
art does not appear in the drawings oi 
this period. Scorjiions and crocodiles 
stretch their legs 
out sideways with a 
resultant life - like 
appearance of crawl- 
ing which is not to 
be found in later 
work. It may also 
be mentioned that 
the Nile river - 
boats are pictured 
quite as often as 
one would have 
e.^cpected. 

Of particular 
interest are the 
tall, sacrificial 
urns, often four 
or five feet high, 
tapering to a 
pomt at the 
bottom, and the slate tablets u-.ed as 
amulets for the dead. The urns difier 
only in their elongated form from those 
in use in Egypt at the present day, but 
the means of stoppering employed is 
worthy of mention. The narrow orifice 
was covered with a disc of burnt clay upon 
which were jilaced two bell-shaped lids, 
also of day, one fitting over the 
other, the stopper having thu-s 
WriH* ** appearance of a sugar-loaf. 

Stamps were printed upon the 
soft day stoppers by means of cylinder 
seals ; naturally thie impressions upon 
the innermost lid are generally in the 
better state of preservation. 

The designs most numerous are the 
Horus names of the kings— indicated by 
the picture of a sparrow-hawk above 
the inscription — -pictures oi animals, and 


various orncinients. The arl of writing, 
therefore, though but little juactised ui 
the early day^ of the Nagada jicriod. 
was not unknown ; pro])er names could, 
at any rale, be inscribed. 

The amulets ui slate are sometimes 
called “palettes," because they sometimes 
show traces of colouring, and are .cuppased 
. I , JJaletles for face- 

^ * paint. Kemnants ol rouge ])aint 

have also been found in the 
graves which contain bodies 
buried in a crouching position ; in these 
graves alone have such jjalettes been 
discovered. The tablet oi slate was laid 
between the hands and iai’e ol the de- 
ceased: its use as an amulet is indis- 
putably established. In most cases holes 
are found drilled in the tablets, whence it 
may be conjectumd 
that they wei e worn 
during the possi-s- 
sor's lifetime. A 
unique headless 
figure, discovered in 
one ot the graves at 
Tukh, bears extra- 
oidinary painted 
OI tattooed designs 
oil the trunk and 
I'mbs. In the spring 
of 18(18, Jlr. 
]. E. Quibcll 
directed his 
attention to 
the temple ol 
Hierakoni>olis, 
'iiuated further 
to the south : 
anothti (hamltired tomb, sunounded 
by a wall ol bricks. wa-< brought to light, 
and in this case it was jifi-siblc to 
announce a di.«covery dating within 
historic times. The structure had been 
twice renovated. lor the first time in the 
sixth, and ag.ain during the twelfth 
dyna.sly of Manctho. From tliis it is 
concluded, or r.ithcr presumed, that the 
Egyptians of that age. which was a period 
of literary activity, were acquainted with 
the afiairs and history ol the Archaic 
Period, in contra.st to the Egyptians of 
the New Empire, xvho.se lists of kings 
display little knowledge of that era. 
Of these dlscox’cries an account has 
already been grism. 

The age of Kliasekliemui and Narmer is 
jiosterior to the true “Nagada period." 
As has already been seen in the essay on 
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The Implemeota of the Egyptians of the first dynasties, vno vere in 
a state of transition fiom a stone to a bronze agr sboved cod> 
slderable artistic sUU. as the flint dngger, knife and crrptrnead, and 
bronae daggers, hatchet and war>aze shown above evemplify. 
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Archaic Egypt, prefixed to this chaptw, 
both Xarmer and Aha are in reality to be 
assigned to the first d3’nasty of Manetho, 
as these three principal monarchs arc in 
all probability the originals of the legen- 
dary “ Jfena,” who is then to be regarded 
as a compound figure, typifying the 
beginnings of the monarchy under those 
I al ly kings of Hierakonpolis. With them 
the Xagada period ends, and the civilisa- 
tion of the first dynasty, as revealed to iw 
liv the excavations at Hierakonpolis and 
Abj’dos, begin'.. 

Our interest in the hypotheses concern- 
ing the origin of the Neolithic Egyptians 
of the Xagada jieriod lequiies no justifica- 
tion. The results of grave exploration 
have made it clear that the fundamental 
type of this people was closely _ allied 
to the Trogodvtcs in the east, il it was 
not identical with them. The description 


given by Artemidonis of the Trogodjde 
custom of binding together the heads 
and leet ol the dead is a description ol the 
proceduie necc.ssary to .secure the bodies 
in the embrj’onal position of the Xagada 
graves, where the goats' horns of the 
Trogodyle, find their prototjjic. 

Ol capit.rl importance for the deci.sion 
upon ethnographic grounds ol the ques- 
tion whether the Neolithic Egyptians and 
the Trogodyli's were ol primitive Alrican 
origin are the ancient rock graffiti at 
Hierakonpolis and Arb-Assouan, together 
with certain va.se paintings found at 
Abvdos and Xagada. Mr. R. A. Mac- 
alistcr. who visited the Trogodyte desert 
Irom I'ppcr Egjrpt in December, iSgg, 
sjx'aks ol .similar drawings on the cliffs 
at the confluence of the Wadi Munila 
and flic Wadi Shaid. Tlie primitive rock- 
drawings ol the Bushmen of South Africa 
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irresistibly invite comparison with the 
primitive productions ot the Nagada 
period ; while the proportions of the skulls 
lound in the southern burying-ground at 
Nagada often point to a close connection 
wiA the Bushmen and Hottentots. Many 
of the Nagada statuettes exhibit traces of 
the fatty development peculiar to both of 
these South African tribes. 
Baskmeii Egyptians, at any rate 

those of the eighteenth dj’- 
Trofodytei jy.e gajd to have recog- 

nised a relationship with the inhabitants 
of Pucnct, or Punt, the land ol incense, 
which lay to the south of the Red Sea. 
But the statement that the sailors of the 
Egyptian Queen Hatshepsut worshipped 
the goddess Hathor as the deity of Punt is 
in itself insufficient evidence, inasmuch 
as Hathor was the special goddess ot 
seafarers and vouchsaied the tavourable 
wind without which the jour- 
ney to Punt was impossible. 
From the mural decorations in 
the temple of Der el-Bahari, 
it may be concluded l^t about 
1500 B.C. Punt was inhabited 
by brown-coloured races. Thej' 
dwelt in huts built on piles 
and entered by ladders, and 
endeavoured to acquire articles 
of metal, and weapons m par- 
ticular, by means of barter. 
The Puntites, as represented 
by the Egyptians, are alw'ays 
remarkably like the Egyptians 
themselves ; and it may well be 
that these people, who were no 
doubt of the Galla race, were recogni.sed 
by Egyptians as akin to themselves. 
The higher — Asiatic — ^race of the Archaic 
Period was no doubt nearly related to the 
Galla stock, which probably came oiigin- 
ally from Arabia. 

The condition of political affairs in 
Egypt at the end of the Nagada period 
.shows that in contiast to earlier times the 
. y. military power of the land had 
wiUi directed toward 

m the north, where Libyan tribes 

had occupied the Delta and 
cut off the Upper Nile from communica- 
tion. The greatest achievements of Menes. 
the first traditional king — who is probably 
a compound of the early monarchs 
Narmer and Aha, so that the latter’s 
sepulchre at Nagada may perhaps be 
called the " Tomb of Menes " — were his 
removal ot the royal residence from the 



AGRICULTURE IN EARLY EGYPT 
This vivid scene In the sgiicnltural life of the earif Egvptius is taken 
fiom an Egyptian waU-paIntmg reproduced in Sir Garmer Wilkinson’s 
standard work, *' The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians." 
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aouth to Memphis and his defeat of the 
Lib3ans One thtoiy pul forwaid is that 
the conqueiors who founded dynastic ’ 
Egypt weie Asiatics who adtanced by 
w^ ot the Isthmus of Suez 
But, as wc hate seen in the pri,- 
ccding section, it is b\ no means certain 
Anothei theory would bring these cun- 
queiors into Egypt by wat of the 
Wadi Hammamat In fact all that lan 
be said is that the most amieiit kings 
appeal as southerneis who subdiud thi 
noith, and thus united the two lands 
iindci one sceptre The kings who cflectid 
this, and founded the first dtnt'-tt 
figuied in Egyptian tiadition as one man 
named “Mena,’ the “firm,’ who came 
from This, oi Thinis near Abydos and 
founded the city of Mennci**! ot 
Memphis (Fan Haten) neai ihe apes of 
the Delta, thus eonsohdatin" his conoiu-t 


of thf north ^ • itln i .i ’ s*r 1 1 r r 
tradition hi\c we iP\ " nli m t j ii 
the othnwist \cr\ ]ilau-i>h hepotu* i 
of an initial motement oi tin dsna't' 
Egtjitians fiom north to s uli 

rhtre. Is no countrt in the wnr’d t'lit 
can be compart 1 with rE:\i,t in w*^ 1 th 
of antiquities !< is tiue that the \a!li \ oi 
the Euphrates and funs is not tai 1 hiii 1 
m respeet of the number eil dis otern 
there made hut 't tan sli iw ri tl inj 
jppioai hinjftlu tali' t\ o* e-Iuert' lound in 
Eetpt whieh illustiatf the diheient de 
paitmen’s of liiiman actnite Lj!\pt 
unloldsbe’itit us the daih life o! ib ih"e' 
trim tl'* ’ ur st to th lowe't Uk 
nuthods o' nnjiiitaetui'e an 1 ij Kiilt lu 
sjKe'iueiis 01 all Sitidis ind utt n'll' f 
ln\ui\ ii ’ 1 iiLrissu\ from eljlrben ' lull' 
and draughtsmen to th \ ilu-ill gold 
.oniratnis 1 1 1 n il pii'i nigi' ihc < iretulK 



ART IN EARLY EGYPT A TOMB DECORATION PAINTED JjUS YEARS AGO 
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picstrvcfl Iradieb of famous conqueiois, 
the bon^ lUjths, and lauy laics that 
were the delight of Noung and old the 
wilting materials with which they weie 
iinmoi tali'<ed the amulet the sandals, 
even the wig woin by the sciibe — of all 
these we ha\e examples and often in 
^ , abundance If these fiagile 

e» of lo,,t something 

• of then fieshncss in the course 

“ ' ‘ * of thousands ol ycais the loss 
i in bt supplied b\ the faithful lejiie 
sc Illations and iichlv colonic cl paintings 
on the w ills ol the tombs 

Im I’liible as w is the icalism of the 
lg\l)tiin jicoplc It pioicd 1111 ible to 
stand the test the moment tasks wcie 
tncounitied li inseencling the tangible and 
theaisible Fheiast achiesemcnls of eaily 
I gyptian ait, ind its no Ic'-s imposing 
course ol dcselopment au onh too liable 
to lendci us blind to the fact that tluough 
out its entile piogicss it lested upon one 
and the same foundation — ^iigid adhcienee 
to the mateiial, and consequent intellee 
tual constiamt Again, m hteiatuie and 
m ait, eacli new phase of deselopment 
seems to base emeigcd at stated intcuals 
IS a com- 


histoiical sense which the h.gyptians 
possessed The kings began to draw up lists 
— of select names only — of such of their 
predecessois as could be collected, and 
cndca\ ouied to secure the i elation of then 
own deeds in piopci sequence We ha\e 
seacial such cu'soiy" lists thiee of 
which aie m a fan slate of pieseivation 
a tablet fiom the temple at Kainak or 
fhebes upon which Thothmes III docs 
obeisance to sixty one ancient kings , 
anothei discos eied in the temple ot Osins 
alAbjdos with •>cventy-five names , and 
a thud fiom a tomb neai Sakkaia, an 
abridged copj of the preceding and, like 
It, belonging 1o the time of Ramcscs II 
The luiin papyius piolesscs to contain 
more than a meie collection of names 
U ^ but unfoitunately the document 
Ewptma of fragments of 

Record* a small poilion has 

been pieced togcthei The list 
qiscn by this papyius not only extends 
liom the gods who luled on eaith to the 
pciiod ol the Hjksos, but notes the exact 
length of each icign m ycais, months, anci 
da^ s Even if the tiansci iption be ot latei 
dale and to he placed at the beginmng 

of the 




I’ 1 e I e d 
whole in 
1 ariably 
appciring 
at the end 
of long 
pciiods of 
"Egiptian ’ 
dai kness, 
these intci 
xals being 
occupied bj 
1 cviving 
fusions of 
Asiatic ,n 
fluence as a 
result ot 
political 
changes 
burh a 
pciiod ol 

ftert upon the E^ptian people to \ amsh labour 

intiulv upon Its expiiation At the end extremes accuracy to such 

line new and uni 5x?mplS”^«t Sf^thi’ Alexandrine peiiod was 

period was the awakenmg influence which nen Egypt written by a native 

.t upo. ,h. pr™,d, ,hado„y 



THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT PYRAMID OF GIZEH 
a.110 r.r,u,,r,roid li »ncieni ca ing of poitthrf ercnite B wnd and 


nineteenth 
dynasty, 
the oiiginal 
from which 
it was com 
piled un 
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THB WONDER OF EGYPT: THE GREAT PYRAMID TOMBS OF GIZEH 


Built by Khufu, Khafra. Menkaurai and other Pharaohs of the fourth dynasty about these tombs are 

among the oldest and most stupendous edifices known to mankind. The largest was built by Khufui or Cheops. 


a Greek education, composed his work 
“ ^gyptiaca," whidi remains to us only 
n the shape of excerpts and quotations. 
No doubt he had a ric^ store of material 
at his disposal, although it is evident that 
he was unduly influenced by contem- 
porary opinion ; he even accepted the 
popular myth of the world-conqueror 
Sesostris, unless this and similar 
.. ^ matter has been interpolated 
M? . 1 " into the citations which have 
come down to us. So many 
false accounts of other matters were 
foisted upon Manetho in antiquity that only 
in a few isolated cases can we obtain more 
than a general idea of his work ; however, 
his chronological system was accepted 
until modem times. According to him, 
the Old Empire begins with Menes, 
and embraces the first to the eleventh 
dynasties ; the Middle Empire extends 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
dynasties ; and the New Empire begins 
with the twentieth, and continues to the 
time of Alexander. This system cannot 
be entirely maintained in the face of the 
archxological evidence which we possess. 
It is usual to consider the Middle Empire as 
having begun with the eleventh dynasty, 
and as ending with the seventeenth. The 
Old Empire, however, must be reckoned 
as ending with the conclusion of the sixth 
dynasty, where there is a long break in 
the course of events. The scanty in- 
formation which we possess concerning 
dynasties seven to ten is to be considered 


as marking a transition period leading to 
the Middle Empire, while the New Empire 
begins with the c.xpulsion of the Hyk.>o.s. 
and continues until the out.set of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, so that the scheme 
of Manetho is abandoned from the reign 
of Psammetichus I. onward. There is no 
possible doubt that Manetho made u.-ie of 
such records as the Turin j^apyrus and 
the lists of kings inscribed on their monu- 
ments, but the beginning of the New 
Empire must be considered as the earliest 
limit of his .sources of information. 

The kings of Manetho’s first dvnasty 
are as follows : ilenes, with a reign of 
62 years ; Athothis, with 57 ; Kenkenes. 
with 31 ; Uenephes, with 33 ; Usaphais. 
with 20 ; Miebis, wath 26 ; .Semempse*:. 
with 18 ; and Bienekhes, with 26. The 
succession inmnably passed from father 
to son. The list of the .second djuasty 
contains nine rulers ; Boethos (38 years), 
Kaiekhos (29), Binothris (47), Tlas (17), 
Sethenes (41), Khaires (17). Xeferkheres 
Ti.. (* 3 ). Sesokhris (48), Kheneres 
H- , * (30)' Both houses were called 

c“ i Ued “ Thinites," and hence Manetho 
ri lei ea ^gg^jjgg extraction from 

the district of Abydos, while, according 
to him, the next dynasty originated in 
Memphis. Finally, the list of the third 
dynasty contains nine kings : Nekhcrophus 
(28 years), Tosorthros (29), Tyreis (7), 
Mesokhris (17), Sotiphis (16), Tosertasis 
(19), Asykhes (42), Sephouris (30), and 
Kerpheres (26). Thus we may be said 
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to have altogether twenty-six kings, who the historical names into the cartouches 
leignecl fluring a period of .'.even hundred of Mena. Teta, Atcti, and Ata. The lists 
and si.\ty nine years. Such is Manetho's which give these names agree with Mane- 
h>.t ot the kings of the first three tho, except as regards the forms of the 
flynasiii-'. In the main it ^rees re- names “Kenkenes” and “ Uenophc.s ” ; 
maikablv well with the evidence of but this is only because Manetho was 
the monunient.s. as far as the first two copying these very lists or similar ones, 
dynastii'.s arc concerned. Of the third and their knowledge of the kings who 
' we have lew monuments but united the kingdom was evidently quite 
“ j tho.se of the great King Tje.scr, legendary and uncertain. It is only with 
who is jirobahly Manetho’s King Semti Den that we reach firm 
* Tosorlliros. But tbe earlier ground. He is the Hesepti of the lists, 
kings ol the second dynasty and those of the Usaphai's of Manetho. It is pro- 
the fiisl dynasty in ^lanetho’s list agree bably not a mere chance that his 
very well in number, and often also in successor Merpeba, the Merbep of the 
name, witJi the historical rulers of this lists and Miebis of Manetho, begins the 
]jerio(l, as lar bark as ilicbis and Usaphais, royal list of Sakkara instead of Mena, 
whose ri'al names were Merbepa, or At Memphis he was evidently regarded as 
M<‘i]ielia, and Semti (read “ Hesepti ” in the first historical king of all Egypt of 
later times, whence the ^fanethonian whom anything definite was known in 
form). Semti, who also bore the name the time of the nineteenth djmasty. 
of Den. or Tilmiu. .seems to be the most His succe.ssor, Nckht, was called in the 
aiirienl histfiriral king of Egypt known lists “ Sem.su,” which is the origin of the 
to Manetho and the ancient annalists Manethonian “ Scmcmp.scs.” After him 
from whom he gained his information, came Sen, also called Qa, whose name 
Tbe lists of Abjdos and Sakkara agree was misread “ Qebh ” by the compilers 
with ^fanetho as to the number, and in of the lists. He is certainly Manetho's 
two ca-.es as to the names, oi the four - . " Bienckhes,” but the origin 

kings bi'lore Semti or Usaphais ; but it ““ of this form of his name 

IS evideiil that these are merely legendary * * is impo.ss>ible to divm.'. 

liguns. The historical kings who preceded The names ol these kings 

Semti do not agree with them either in are know'n from their tombs at 
name or number ; even the occurrence Abydos. 

of the name “ Men ” as an appella- Manctho’.s account of the events during 
lion ol King Aha. which has been this period is purely legendary. Naturally, 
sui)i)i'si-fl to be in-'cribed on a tablet of the account of Menes, the founder of the 
tin-, king lound at Nagada, is uncertain, empire, is richest in detail. In addition 
and will in the long run probably not lie to the lact ol his removal of the seat of the 
in.iinlaincd. Setting aside certain names, empire from Thinis to Memphis, where he 
wliic-h -il they <ire names at all, and founded a temple of Ptah, the god of the 
this i.s doubtliil — ^belong to monarchs town — the first temple ever erected in 
of the time of the Shemsu-Hor, we Egj'pt — it was also said of him that he 
have, as wc luivc* seen, the following invented the hieroglyphic sj'stcm, intro- 
list ol historical kings of all Egjqit diiccd the wurshij) of the sacred bull Apis 
at the beginning of the first dyna.sty: and of the crocodile, and taught men the 
ImisI. Aha. Narmcr or Betjumer, and a art of luxurious living. He waged wars 
nuiiiarih called “Scorpion”: these arc against Libj’an forces, and met his death 
probably the originals of the from a hippoiiotamiis. Obvioudy, no 
Historical Mena : the " Scot- mention was made of the tomb of Menes 

Kings impossibly be in the sources of information open to 

identical with N'armer. Then Manetho. 

follow Tja. the “ Serpent,” who possibly Athothis is said to have built the king’s 
bore the additional name ol Ati, which fortress in Memphis, and to have written 
may lx‘ the original of the legendary an anatomical treatise. As a matter of 
Teta. -^trti. or Ata, perhaps of aU three ; fact, the Ebers medical papyrus contains 
“ Ateti ” i.s evidently the original of Mane- the recipe for a hair-wash concocted by 
Iho's “ .Vthothis.” As has been said in Shesh, the mother of Athothis. Finally, 
the jireceding chapter, it is hopeless, as during his reign a two-headed crane — 
well as quite unnecessary, to try to force that is, a bird sacred to the god Thoth, 
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of which name “ Athothis ” is a com- 
pound — appeared in the land, an event 
signifying prosperity. The reigns of the 
successors of Mencs seem to be charac- 
terised by a preponderance of misfortune : 
the reign of Uenephes was made memor- 
able by a famine, that of Sememp'-es by 
“ many wonders ” and a great plague. 

Manetho’s list of events for the second 
dynasty is equally wonderful. The reign 
ot Boethos is remarkable for the tact 
that a cleft in the earth o^iened in the 
delta at Bubastis. and caused the death 
ot many men ; Kaiekhos, as Manctho 
iclates. introduces the worship of Ajiis 
into Memphis, that of Mnevis into Helio- 
polis, and that of the sacred ram at 
Mendes ; under the king Xeleikheres the 
Nile flowed with honey instead ot water 
for eleven days ; and, finally. Scsokhris 
was a " very dangerous man,” live cubits 
and three palms high. The dilteience 
between ^lanetlio's Clreck transliteration 
ol the kings’ names and the hieioglyphie 
forms ot the same words may be cfeailj 
seen by the comparison of the first five 
kings of this dynas^' and the list irom 
.A.bydos. This list gives the 
* * , names in accurate order ol 
d'ImIv succession ; Betjau, Ka-ka-u. 

^ ^ Ba-netcr-en, Uatnes. and Sent ; 

the other four names arc missing. 
On contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary monuments, we have the names 
Khasekhemui, Kakau. Neneter, or Xotrimn, 
and Sent. Khasekhemui was the first king 
ol the second dynasty. HLs successor was 
Hetejisekhcmui. Then came Raneb, who 
may or may not lx: identical with Kakau- 
Kaiekhos. and then Ba Nc-ncter, certainly 
the historical Neneter or Netrimu, who 
succeeded Raneb. Uatjnes, or Tlas, i-. 
not known to the monuments ; but Iioth 
Sekhemab Perabsen and Sen, who came 
next. are. 

Manetho’s account of the third dynasty 
is exceedingly .scanty : with its last 
representatives the fin>t glinijisc ot histo- 
rical tradition appears. Of the first two 
king.s we are told only that the Libyans 
revolted in the reign of Necherophes. but 
fled in horror when the moon suddenly 
increased in size. Further, Tosorthros, or 
Tjeser. was a meat physician and architect, 
and improved the script in use ; he built 
an edifice of hewn stone. The pyramid of 
Sakkara, buUt in steps, .shows that its 
builders had not as yet ad\'anced to the 
art of smoothing the sides, which indeed 
I ^ i; G 



It is very diflficuit to give a pictorial idea of the great 
f^Uery, out this section, from the “ Description de I’Bgypt/' 
gives as good an impression as it is possible to convey. 


w'os not the original plan. Tliis name 
occurs in the account of a pa])3n'us among 
the immediate predecessors of Sncferii, 
with w'hom the third d}-nasly ends. It 
is probable that Manelho’s account of the 
edifices erected by Tosorthros refers to 
Tjeser and the ’pjramid of Sakkara. 
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Tjeser had another tomb, a great That these complicated and extensive 
“ mastaba " of bricks, at Khallaf, pyramid buildings were severally designed 
near Abydoi. Another king bmied there as the tomb of some one king — Menlmura 
was named Sanekht. A papyrus also and Sneferu erected two each for their 
contains the obhCi ration that King Huni own use — ^Ls proved among other evidence 
died and Sncli.ru succeeded him. by the fact that the high officials in the 

\owhcre in the course of history have old kingdom were accustomed to erect their 
such vast ma'-ses of stone been piled up tombs of different shape, the “ mastabas,” 

, ujjon such comparatively small or “ benches.” wnthin the shadow of 
V t t* human labour as in the royal sepulchres. Curiously enough 

VBitei Egypt ‘ill the command of the mastabas are the richer in information 
““ * the jiyramid builders. The idea upon their dead occupants. That the 
of constructing these gigantic tumuli surfaces of the pyramids were covered 
originated, no doubt, in the natural with long inscriptions, as is stated in some 
heaping up of earth or stono in the form ancient records, has been doubted, upon 
of a barrow over the tomb of a dead strong evidence. \Vc have al..o reason to 
man. For the jiyramids are nothing but believe that the builder of a pyramid 
tombs. They have no astronomical in- permitted the bodies ol the members of 
tention or meaning wliatevci. The ideas his family to be deposited in the central 
ol Piazzi Smylli and others on this chamber with his own. We must first 
point are now known to be mere vain learn those conceptions which gave the 
imagining!,. l 3 a>jd upon in.Mi(licicnt know- impulse to thccrectionof these tremendous 
ledge of Kgyplian architdlogy and love of struclui'es. No doubt the .safety of the 
“the marvellous.” nicrc is nothing mummies and their rich surroundings were 
marvellous about these great tomlM comsidcrations of the first order, 
except their .size and the accuracy of The adoption of a pyramidal form 
their building. At any rate, the pyramids was undoubtedly iaspired by natural 
ol the fourth dynasty have become considerations; a pile of stones is natu- 
imjierishable landmarks of Egypt, and ^ rally conical or pyramidal 

aie numbered among the oldest cificcs *7* in form. It is possible that 

known (o mankind. AH are situated the construction of the pyra- 

on the western bank of the Nile, between ” “* * mid was first arrived at by 
(jizeh, near Cairo, and the extreme superimposing mastaba.s of gradually 
north-eastern corner ot the Fay3mm. decreasing size upon one another; indeed 
They are divided into groups, named the mastaba itself somewhat resem- 
ailer the Arab settlements near which bled a square platform, with sides 
they rise, hence the terms tl.c PyTa- sloping outward. Mastabas differed 
micN of Gizch, Abu-Roash, Abusir, greatly in size, their bases varying in 
''akkara. Li^ht. Dashur, Medum, lUahun area from about 250 to 12,000 feet 
and Hawara. The remains of smaller square. They contained a chapel, the 
imitation pyramids, of which two exist in walls of which were covered with pictures 
the Fayyum itself, as well as the very late and inscriptioiLS, a separate chimney-like 
attempts at constructing .smaller edifice.s compartment for the stone image of 
near Meroc in Ethiojiia. need not lx: further the deceased, and finally an underground 
considered. There are in all more than sepulchral chamber, void of decoration, 
seventy ^jakumples within the district svhcrc the enswathed mummy lay in 
of the I’jTamids jiroix-r ; but the majority a sarcophagu.s of stone. Our chief know- 
of these served as quarries in ledge ot the life and doings of the 
Seveniy yeais. and have consc- Egyjilians ot the Old Empire is derived 

Pyramid! ff'i‘^*iflyd''‘app®aredlo their ve^ from the pictures on the walls of the 
foundations. Thase which still chai^els. wmcli were accessible from with- 
remain arc ])icrccd by sloping jiassagcs out, and were intended as depositories for 
running through the interior and leading the sacrificial gifts, for incense offerings 
to the burial cliambers. In other respects — in short, for the sotd-worship continued 
Ibero arc many differences of plan ; for by the descendants of the deceased. In 
instance, the great P5a:aniid of Gizeh the smallest mastabas, in place ot the 
contains .several burial chambers in its chapel there is a blind door set into 
centre, one built aboTC the other, whereas the outer wall, inscribed with prayers 
others have but one such chamber. aad the name of the deceased. 
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THE EARLY 

A CCORDING to Manetho, the fourth 
dynasty begins with King “ Soris.” the 
Shaaru ot the monuments. He evidently 
succeeded Sneferu, Manetho’s Sephouris. 
Until a short time ago, Sneferu wa.s the first 
Egyptian ruler known to us from his own 
inscriptions, discovered in this case in 
Wadi Maghara on the Sinaitic peninsula. 
In fact, the copper mines in that peninsula, 
which are now exhausted, were known as 
the "Mine.s of Sneferu” as late as the 
period of the New Empire. It is known, 
however, that Sneferu was not the fii'st to 
bring this region into the possession oi 
Egypt ; King Nckht Semerkhat of the 
first dynasty was the first to inscribe liis 
name on the rocks of Sinai, and he was 
followed there by Tjeser and Sanekht. 
before Sneferu, whose inscription shows 
him to have been the conqueror ol the 
Mentiu, the small Bedouin tribes ot the 
peninsula. With the exception ot a similar 
lascription ot Khufu, there is no further 
mention of war during the fourth 
_ * . dynasty. It was only in times 
of peace that the mass of the 
^ population could be employed 
year by year in the construction of gigantic 
edifices, or for other uselul purposes. 
Sneferu's two pyramids were at Dashur and 
Medurn. The personages buried in the 
surrounding mastabas were his subjects, 
as was Rahetep, the “ Great Man ol the 
South,” whose lifelike sitting statue, 
together with its counterpart, a still finer 
image of his wife Xefert, now adorns the 
museum at Gizeh. Tlie king was deified 
immediately after his death, and his 
worship continued to the time of the 
Ptolemies. 

Sneferu was succeeded by Shaaru. and 
he by Khufu, the Cheops of Herodotus. 
Of ah the names of the fourth dynasty, 
that of Cheops is the most celebrated. 
However, of mm we know nothing more 
certainly except that the largest pyramid 
is his ; it measures 480 feet high and 764 
feet square at the base. Remains are 
still visible of the paved causeway along 
which, according to Herodotus, the 
building-stones quarried on the other side 
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of the Nile were landed and dragged to 
the site of the edifice. The short imcrip- 
tion found in Wadi Maghaia again reierx 
to a chastisement ol the Bedouins. The 
mastabas that lie behind the pyramid ol 
Cheops provide no information upon the 
history ol the king, Ihoiigli 
containing the tomlis of several 
^ “. royal children. They jioint to 

rynmi existence of an exclusive 

nobility clinging to strict forms and 
customs in death as well a^ in lile. 

The pyramid of Meduni is silualcrl at 
the extreme .^outh ol the pyramid rlis- 
trict ; on the oilier hand, the pynirnid ot 
Khulu lies to the north near Gi/.eh. They 
arc thus separated from one ,inolher by a 
di'-tance of some thirty-seven miles. It is 
therciore probable that Khulu resitUid in 
Memphis, which was do.se at hand, and 
that Snefi rii's residence, the lull name ot 
which was in all likelihood Decl-Snefi ru. 
must be sought lor in tin* neigliboiiiliood ol 
Medum or Dashur. 

Khalra .succeeded Khulu. who was jirob- 
ably his father, although Herodotus gives 
■' Chephren ” as the name of Cheojis’s 
brother. The pyramid of this king is not 
far distant from the great jiyramid. and is 
only some tw'enty-scven leet low'cr. A 
magnificent diorite statue, a stately and 
faithtul representation ol Khalia. lia-s Ix-en 
discovered, together with six .smaller 
images of the same ruler, the latter in a 
badly damaged condition, in the shaft ot 
the temple of the Sphinx, not far from the 
pyramid. The lofty throne is surmounted 
by the sparrow-haw'k of Horns, whose 
beak jwojects over the low headcloth ol 
the sovereign, the broad ends of which 
lie folded upon liis shoulders. The great 
Sphinx lielungs, however, to a 
sphuz although as early as 

, tlie New Empire Khafra seems 
iM sample ^ have been looked upon as its 
maker. At that time a small temple was 
constructed between the outstretched feet 
of the Sphinx ; and it appears from con- 
temporary documents tlmt the figure was 
considered to be an image of the siin-god. 
It is a matter of doubt, however, whether 
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Mystery 
of the 


tliis idea is a full evplanation of the oiiginal 
purpose of the bphinx, uhich during the 
greater part of its existence has been 
buned in sard drifts Hcnn out of the 
adjacent lock, it is o\ei sixty- 
five feet in height, and icpie- 
Sehie *>ents A lion couchant with 
* a human head unfoitunately 
the featuies hxxe been 1 adly mutilated 
by fanatical Aiabs 

Heic and theie mention has been found 
ol a king Radadf likewise of the fouith 
lynast> his p>iamid is at Abu Roash, 
but his place in the '.ucecssion of luleis is 
iinceitam He is eiidintlv Miiiethos 

Ratoiscs and tlieicfoie should <umc 
between Kliati i ind "Menkauia Men 
l^uia the '''^(ellnus of Heiodotus stands 
as the immediate suecessui ol Ixhafia 
His sepulehie is in the thud pjiamid ot 
Gueh whie'i is onh 218 feet in 
height Till ’ 1st 
king of tiie foul til 
d jfi] ist\ w as 
Shepsfskai it 
has not been a 
t’ tamed wluch 
ol the p^lamldtl 

I his Maiiette 
(ibJi-lSbi) dis 

oscicdthe tomb 
ol a dignitm 
( illed Ptatishcj) 
cs neai Sakkaia 
whognesussomi 
\ iluablepc'sonil 
nfoimation Hi 
w s Inst vlopted 
‘u Mink nil land 
then b\ slupsis 
kil among tin 
niimbei ol 10' il 
ihildien" tin 
hi lei ga\e him 
the hand it liis 
eldist duik,htii 
Ix h a m 1 1 1 1 11 

p II 1 1 igi Plah 
shejisis w Is iKo 
ippointed jMiesl ol thiee obelisks of Ra , 
It is heie that we fiist meet with these 
slcndtr jiointed stone columns elected in 
lionoiii of the sun god the tallest of whieh 
situatid at Thebes, measures oxer 100 feet 
in height The inscnjition of Ptahshepses 
’s now in the Biitish Museum. 

riie populai tradition of latei times 

I I presented the pyramid builders as imjubt 
oppressors of E^pt The c^racter of this 
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behef may be gather ed from He>odotus. 
Cheops and Chephien aie said to have 
closed the temples and stopped the sacn 
fices in ordei to employ the whole strength 
of their subjects in the construction of 
their monuments These two kings ne the 
builders of the laigest pyramids Myceii- 
nus IS ,aid to have been the hist king to 
lesume the practice of justice tow uds gods 
and men But continues the myth m a 
manner tiuly typical of the gloomv theory 
of life entei tamed by the fellahin in aU 
ages, the gods had no considii ition lor 
_ him they cut shoit the lite of 

♦ . Myeennus alleging it to be then 

of Juttice should con- 

tinue still longer unfortunate 
Thus this king although he built a murh 
smaller pyramid than his piedecissois, 
was none the less guilty of disobedience 
Further, a myth of great intrinsic in 
teifst which ip 
paiently origin- 
ated in I he com se 
of tlip Middle 
Empiic I elates 
how till gods 
turned away 
fioin Ixhiiiu and 
his hou'-e Hie 
inanusei ipt, 
which foi ms a 
pirt of the 
Westcar papy- 
rus, ’ unfoitu 
nately bleaks off 
at the very jiomt 
wheic the de- 
vilopment of the 
stoiy begins 
Nexcrlheless in 
the portions 
which are still 
jiiestivcd it IS 
related that King 
Khufu once sum 

KHAFRA AND MENKAURA KINGS OOO YEARS AGO UlOncd a magl- 
Khafra whncmaraificrat dimte itatue IS chowa on the left was Clan DeCll tO 

the fouith king of the fourth dynuty end Henkauru the Sfth court thlOUghthC 

S nnce Hordadf, who appears in the 
ook of the Dead as a son of Men- 
kauia When the enchanter, who 
was no years old, and devoured 500 
loaves of bread, a joint of beef, and 
100 jugs of beei on the same day," had 
given an exhibition of jugghng feats before 
the kmg, he prophesied that three sons 
that weie to be bom to Ruddedit, wife 
of the pnest of Ra at Sakhebu, would one 
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THE RESTORED SARCOPHAGUS OF KING MENKAURA OP THE FOURTH DYNASTY 


A fine baaalt sarcophafifUSi eight feet loogi dating from about 3810 P 0., which once contained the body of King Menkaura. 


(lay be rulers of Egypl. Khufu was greatly 
alarmed at this piece of news, and immedi- 
ately determined to set out for Sakhebu. 
The birth of the Chree boys with the assKt- 
ance of the gods is next related. Isis names 
them Userkaf, Sahura. and Kaka : in 
tact, the three first kings of the fifth 
dynasty appear in this order in the list of 
Abydos. The story ends with an account 
ol how a maid-sert’ant attempted to dis- 
rlosc to the king the existence and destiny 
of the three children, but was prevented 
Irom putting her design into execution. 
Although the .scribe with true court 
politencs.s handles Khufu with all passible 
deference, nevertheless the general feeling 
is obvionsly against him. He is the 
reprasentative of an extinct and unpo]iular 
line : the three .sons of Huddvdit wield the 
sreptre, and arc therefore " popular.” 

It IS evident that the fifth dynasty did 
not originate in Elephantine in Vpjjer 
Egypt, as stated by Manctho. but in 
Sakhebu on the " Two-fLsh canal ” — in the 
Delta, accxirding to Petrie. Tlic nine 
_ kings of the line were buried 

It* in relatively small pyramids : 

jj* the situations of four have 
been determined with probable 
accuracy, those of Sahura, Ne-ucsor-Ka, 
and Neferari-ka-Ra at Abusir, and Unas, 
the last repiesentative of the dynasty, 
at Sakkara. During their period this 
d3masty is even poorer in historical records 
than the preceding. Possession was re- 
tained of the Sinaitic mines, the kings 
Sahura, Ne-ueser-Ra — ^Ra-en-user (Mane- 
iho’s " Rathouris ") — ^Menkauhor, and Assa 
beingrepresented there by inscribed tablets. 


In the reign of A'.s.i. whose first name 
was Dedka-Ra. the fiist coj>y ol the Pri'se 
papyrus was written: the anihor was Plah- 
holep. a relative oi the king and a high 
dignitary. Our copy i.s of the jicriod of the 
Middle Empire, and .seems in general to 
reproduce the formal literary style in 
vogue at that period. Fragments of olher 
papyri connected with the reign of Assa 
were discovered by peasants neat Sakkaia 

Eariu.! papjTus 

^ contains the medilalions and 
Down „( ptali-hotcp — much 

like other meditations and 
maxims, As.sa’.s .surct.s.sor, l’na.s, wlw'se 
pjTamid. together with ]»ortions of his 
mummy, wa.s discovered in the .spring ol 
1881, ruled for thirty year-,, according to 
the Tulin pajiyrus. The c])itajili ol an 
utficial named fjeneljcm-ab. discovered at 
('ii/.eh. IS the authority for t his order of suc- 
cession ; but no mention is made ol Unas 
as ro-iegcnt during the lifetime of Assa. 

The German excavations at Abusir have 
biought to light remains of lemjjles and 
bas-reliefs executed during the fifth dy- 
nasty. which show that religious art at 
least arrived at its zenith of develop- 
ment under tlic filth dyna.'ly, and was ever 
afterwards fixed and stcrcotyix'd. No 
change in the hicrctic reprasentation of 
the gods, for instance, i.s observable aflcr 
this time. These excavations, carried on 
by the German Oriental Society hy Me&srs. 
von Bis.sing. Borthardt, and Schaefer, are 
of gieat intere.st, especially the clearing of 
a remarkable sanctuary of the god Ra 
near Abusir, built in the reign of Ne-ucser- 
Ra. In this temple =tood a great Sun- 
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obelisk on a pedestal, like those described 
above, of which Ptahshepses was minister. 
Close by, also, was found a great imitation 
Baris or Boat of the Sun, of gigantic size, 
built in brickwork. In the 
Remarkable q[ ^^e temple, before the 

r obelisk, stands a huge altar of 

of A «i r blocks, and at the end 

of the court is a row of great alabaster 
bowls, to hold the blood of the sacrifices. 
For here animal.-^ were undoubtedly 
slaughtered in honour ot the god. At 
AbuMi- the funerary temple ol King Xe- 
uexei-Ra ha- entirily been cleared, and 
many intere-ting conclusions a.- to the 
arciutectuie ol tlii.s early period have been 
diawn Irom it. Its lotus-bud column.- ol 
gianite. and floors and walls ot black 
ba-all. were very fine. In the reign ot 
Xi-ia-ir-ka lived Thi. whose tomb at 
Sakk.iia 1- -o lamoii.s for its fine relicls. 

Fn-m the nature ol the m- 
scription- i elating to the last 
two lUna-lies. we must con- 
clude that this period was 
pcaci till. Thi- condition ol 
ati.iirs .-oon changed after the 
1 h gwiuingol the si.xth dynasty, 
wliii h originated in Memphis, 
aciording to Manetho. and 
coni!<ri-ed five king-, concltul- 
ing witii a queen. Howevir. 
the evidence ol the lists and 
monuments gives us at least 
eight ditferent names ot king-. 

Tlieir jiyramuls arc situated 
on thi- edge of the Sakkar.i 
district. In iSSo-itiSi they 
weie invi -tigate-d, and could 
be a— 'gned to -eparatc king-, 
a.- lollow- ; Tcta, his .-ucce.-.sor 
Ati, then Pepi I. Mcrira, Me- 
renra, who-e first name was 
Mehti-eni--af. and Pepi II. 
Xeler-kd-Ra. The texts di.-- 
rovered within the jiyramid 
W( 1 e entirely concerned with 
n hgiou- allairs, and the mo-t 
inteiesting di-coveiy wa- tlic 
mummy ot Mereiira, wliich had certainly 
been plundered and unwrapped, but was 
other\vi.-e in good condition. An examina- 
tion of the remains .showed that the king 
died young, as he wears the plaited lock ot 
hair or pigtail at one side of the head 
which Egyptian boys and youths always 
wore. Therefore, the four years’ reign 
with which the Turin papyrus credits him 
icstcd upon a reliable b^is of tradition. 
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If the papyrus ia also correct in the next 
case, we have for Pepi II. a reign of over 
ninety years, the longest known to his- 
tory. Manetho relates tliat he ascended 
the throne as a boy of six years old, 
and continued to rule till the hundredth 
year of his life. In the spring of i8q 8 
Victor Lorct excavated near Memphis the 
tomb of the king’s mother and of the queen 
Apu-it. which had been restored by one of 
the Hykso-. and still later b}' the Rames- 
sides. With the c.xception of one or tw'o 
doubtful queens of tlie first dynasty, she 
is believed to be the earliest 
,“***. queen of Egj’pt of whom we 
eiga in mention, and to have 

* -hared the reigns cither of Teta 
or ot Pepi I. It us a significant fact in 
the internal history of t& empire, which 
continued to expand to the south and the 
east during the .sixth dynasty, that the 
village chiefs and other high 
officials began under the sixth 
dynasty to .«how' an inclination 
to build their tombs in the 
district when- their property 
was situated. Thus the buriai- 
grounds ol mastaba tomb- 
ranged around a royal pyra- 
mid slowly go out ot fashion : 
the court nobilitj’ is becoming 
tianstormed into a landed 
aristocracy, and bccomc- 
capable of developing a power 
of its ow'ir independently ot 
the king. 

In two epitaphs of this 
period we find expressions ot 
w’ell-marked satisfaction uixin 
the part played in life by the 
deceased. One from Abydos. 
the ancient necropolis, relat- 
ing to Unas, tells how' he began 
his official career as a boy 
under King Teta, and wa.s 
honoured with the confidence 
of Pepi I. The inscription 
continues : “ His Majesty re- 
solved upon war against 
the Asiatics ; an army of many myriads 
>vas assembled from the whole of the 
south, from Elephantine, from the 
Northland, &c., from the Negro countries 
Aartet, Metja, Amam, Wawat, Kaau, and 
Tataam ; his majesty sent me forth at the 
head of his army. There stood the princes, 
the High Treasurers, the nearest friends ot 
the Palace, the country chiefs and prefects 
of cities of the South and Northland, the 



■>1 in-u'H 

KING NE-UESER-RA 


One of the moat famous of the Sftb 
dynasty, about ]!.(’ , who built 
the wonderful sanctuary of Abusir. 




A WALL PAINTING IN A TOMB OP IHE FOURTH DVNASTV 


liiends and Ihc supeiintcmlents of Iht 
gold [peihap'i beaiers of golden tokens of 
nonoui] the chiefs of Iht pt ophtls .\nd Ihi 
oeeisoeis of the temple piopeity Lc^eh 
one] at the head of a troop of the South 
01 of the Northland ot the cities and 
districts o\ei uluch the\ lulcd and 
of the negroes of those hnds Ihis 
account presents us uith uhat is, com 
paratively speaking the cleaiest pictuic 
we possess of the political constitution 
of Egypt and of its unuieldy military 
svstem toil aid the end ol the Old Empiic 
The levies of negio tiOGjis togithci iiith 
the motky aiiai of nTtiond mihtia iveic 
not made iiithoiit leason I'lie oi si\ 
campaigns iieic necessaiy Ixfou Lnas 
succeeded in ‘catteiing the enemy, who 
were lu all jirobability the aggie ssois 
Finally, the Egyptian coramandci went, 
by sea perhaps, to the coast ol Palestine 
wheie " he defeated and slaughtered them 
all’ These Asiatics aic called Hciiu sha 
literally "Those who aic on the sand 
A second and still moic laluable in- 
seiiption from Assouan idating to Hci 
khuf, makes mention ol eampaipis against 
the countnes of Nubia and the western 
oases Her-khuf was governor of the 
Southland, an important post even a* that 
tune, under Meienra, the successoi of 
Pepi I A maich cf eight months far into 
the interior of Nubia seems to have been 
crowned with success The next cam- 
paign IS said to have been diiected from 


As\ut against I imthu Iind ‘ tlie west 
of heaven ’’ — the Libv in oasis J 1 Khaigcb 
— ^whiili hid been caplin id Iioni tlu 
Nubian piiiice of Amam tbi'> undii 
t iking proud successful Hit khiii w is 
honouicd by i lov il icsciipf oi piisonil 
liltei horn the. young king Miieni i 
expicssmg tlu gu it satisfulion of tin 
king with a dwiif oi Ding’ whom 
Hci khuf had bionght horn Nuln i Hii 
khuf seems to have got as f ii as Kordofan 
and Daifm, to judge fiom flic fact that lie 
bi ought back ivoiy and eliony to Egypt 
as well as tlus jngniv Tbi lingclom 
had exhausted its stiinglh in a lonstant 
suctcssion of cntei prises incl sc i ms to hav i 
sunk into weakness undei I'epill .ofwhosi 
intsiinidbly long reign wc hcai veiy littli 
Aicoiding to both Hiiodotus indMam 
tho Menthesiiphis who must be a stcoiul 
Mihli cm saf, was oveitluown by a icviill 
dftci a icign ol one yiai His wilt end 
‘istei Nitoiiis (oi Neiiakiit) succeeded to 
the throne uid icyeiiged hciself by invit 
ing the iibiU to i feast in i subteiiaman 
(luiinbci into wliieh she turned the w itiis 
of tbe Nile and diowned tin cnliii 
assemblv Shortly aftciwaicl she was able 
to escajx? the consequences of this deed 
only by suiadc of an rqudly disixiatc 
natuic , she thicw herself into a loom 
filled with glowing ashes fins stoiy 
however, has leitainly no histoiical \.ihK 
as an account of the extinction oi tlu 
dynasty, on the contiary, it has bun 
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pio\ed llidl it wai the twelfth dynasty 
that ended with a queen The N’todis 
legend attci fuini'ihing the Gieek't with 
m itenal lot U'>t in all kinds of connections 
— foi instance, in the legend of Rhodopis 
afteiwaids tiansfoimed into a Cmdeiella 
tale — ^is still euiicnt as i ghost stou 
among the Mohammedans lit ing 
m the neighbouihood of the 
]l^ramlds \cij possibh the 
nime \itociis is a eonfusion 
betw een th it of the i e al queen of that name 
who belonged to the twe it\ si\tli dynast j 
shoitly be foie the time ot Herodotus and 
thf name of . king named Net erkara who 
ieit,iied iL thf end ol the sixth djnastj 
\\ ith the extiiietion of the sixth dynasty 
t'li unity of the Tgjptian eirpiie appai 
ruth comes b in , 


An 

Egyptinn 

Ciaderelln 


J' 




end foi i oiisie'et 
able peiiod oi its 
restoiation upon a 
p rmaneiit b isi s 
piotefl impossible 
f 11 the moment 
rile ( oiifiguiation 
I' the eountiy le 
C( HI abo\e all 
tUiiu a rcntial 
fcOMiiiment whieh 
hnul 1 m ike the 
11 tees itics of 

II i^ition as they 
t ise the guiding 
piiniiplc' of its 
]iolir\ fhesi 
n itieslepttlu 
pity p lines in i 
lontiiiuil stite ol 
feu 1 i shoitly 
ot w itei in the 
noi th immrdiatclj oes isioncd complaints 
i^iinst the owneis ol c'lials in the south 
It miy hiye hajipened often enough that 
an inipc ml dynasty w isoyeithiownsimplj 
bee lust tht Nile t,t>d ind tlieiefoie the 
olhci .,ods ilso mtnilested then ingei by 
deny iiie Mu utctssiiy Hoods \ passage 

III he dreiie ol Canopus cleaily shows the 
connection betyyeen t^ height of the floods 
and the spcuiity of the thione and makes 
pliin that as late as the Ptolemaic peiiod 
it w as thought dcsitable in oihcial elides to 
s)ieak in y Piled language of these un- 
jxipulai occuirences cyen of such as had 
oeeuiied in eailiei times 

Foi the house ol Pepi there can be no 
doubt that yiai also pioduced fatal 
effects It IS but rarely that we catch a 
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glimpse of any esents of real importance 
thioughout the history of the Old 
Empiie yyhich in truth yvas as yet no 
empii e at all The chi onolr gy of the period 
is in a similar state of obscuiity Hu 
earliest leliable date occurs m the penod of 
the Middle Fmpiie — the beginnmg of the 
tyyclfth dynasty, about 2000 b c , though 
eyen this is uncertam The penod from 
the beginning of the twelfth to the end of 
the sixth dynasty may be consideied 500 
yeais so that the lattei dynasty lasted 
from 2700 to 2500 B c , and the fifth fiom 
2820 to 2700 Be On tlie other hand the 
gieat pyramid builders of the fourth 
dynasty can haidly haye been a buiden 
to the land for more than a centuiy m 
all The supposition 01 tiadition that 
_ _ Khufu lived to see 

^ — the birth of the 

foundei of the sue 
reeding dynasty is 
pel haps supported 
by the epitaph of 
a certain pnnee 
Rasekhem ka yyho 
seiyedfiye kings of 
the fifth dynasty 
Hence the penod 
occupied by the 
tourth dynasty 
may be well limited 
to the veais 2020 
2820 BC We haye 
no means of ascer 
taming the dura 
tion of the fiist 
thi ee dynasties,but 
the 769 yeais as 
signed must be too 
many We shall be 
ncarei the tiuthif yye assume that the gieat 
kings of the hist dy nasty ruled about the 
y eai 3500 b c and that the oiiginals of tht 
tiaditional Menes (Alia and Naimei ^ ) 
leigned a centuiy 01 so eailier. In yicyy 
of leeent discoyeiits cyen earhei dates are 
by no means impiobable It is, foi in 
V WL stance difhcult to leconeile 
„ JVm the date of 2000 b c foi the be 
“•‘•‘'®;*®®ginnmg of the twelfth dynasty 
«*r» «o apparent fact of the 

long duiation of the thirteenth On the 
other hand, the estimate of the x^eriod 
between the sixth and tyydfth dynasties at 
500 yeais may eyentually pro\e to be too 
long Me can also say that the pyiamids 
of Gizeh yvcie built at the latest about 
3000 B c. 


mo YEARS AGO 








ANOTHER OF THE WONDERFUL TEMPLE GATES OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

Tills magnificent nte gave entrance to the ancient temple of Dendera, on the banks of the Nile* and it is represented 
aj the artist duriv toe festival of the Nile. The plate is reproduced from a unirlc issued nnder the patronage of 
Napolson, "Le Description do ragypta," and gives a vivid idea of Iww these gateways appeared in Egypt's prime. 
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THL WONDERFUL ROCK. lOMBb OF THE KINOb OI EGYPT IN I HE MOUNTAIN FASTNESbEb OF THEBES 

For thousands of years the Phni-iohs of the riLliticnth to the twenty second dynasties liy Iipic in grloiious sciilptuced tombs cut deep in solid lock; until m our own 
time, this restiiir-pface of the Phnsohs wss levosled The Valiey of the Tombs of the Kinas liss boon the scene of the most romarksble diseoveins, -iiid the pessiiia of 
dead Phaiiohs, conv^ed m stati vessels down the Ni'e to Csiro sinid the lamentations of the natives was one of the ii ost meving speetseles i the niod"rn uoild 





THE PORTICO OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ISIS AT TENTYRA 
This temple, built in the Libsran desert, probably in the time of the early PtolemleBt is remarkable for the 
ncline ss of its sculptures, a suggestiou of which is convened In this fine drawlnsr bv one of Napoleon's savants. 



tu 5— OF THE GODDESS HA1H0K IN THE TEMPLE OF DENDERA 
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INTERIOR OF THE BEAUTIFUL TEMPLE OF PTOLEMY IV AT DtR ELMEDINfcH 


A reconstruction of the splendid temple dedicated to Hathor built by Ptolemy P iilopator a little earl er thin ) i 
on the site of a moie ancient temple omit in the reign of Amenhotep III about l un i which had fallen into mins 
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GREAT DAYS OF THE OLD EMPIRE 


AND THE RULE OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS 


A FRAGMENT of the Turin papyi'us 
gives a summary of the reigns of the 
“ Old Kingdom,” to the effect tliat 1,755 
}’ears had elapsed since the reign of 
Mencs. This would agree roughly with 
the estimate already given. Further cal- 
culation makes it clear that Manetho com-' 
puled the period between Menes and the 
end of the .sixth dynasty as about 250 
years less than the number above stated. 
A mere list ol the dynasties computed by 
Manetho is all the information to be ob- 
tained from him uix>n the very obscure 
period dividing the sixth from the twelfth 
dynasty. Remarkably enough, the 
seventh dynasty is said to Imve had 
" seventy kings in seventy days.” In 
view ot the more indeiicndent ])osition of 
the landed aristocracy under R*i)i, it has 
been thought to recognise in the seventy 
monarclis of a day a wholly uasucccssful 
attempt on the part of the aristocracy to 
TO Ki re]ilacc the monarchy by a 
. “** government of nobles holding 

n Dbvi power in rotation. At an 
^ early period an epitomiser read 
or amended the statement as " five 
kings in seventy-five years,” perhaps 
in order to avoid lending his support to a 
tradition of such historical absurdity. 

Like the preceding rulers, the 27 kings 
of the eighth dynasty — 146 years — arc 
said to have sprung from Memphis. Tltey 
were followed by two dynasties from 
Heraklcopolis. Of these the ninth con- 
sisted of 17 kings, who reigned 409 ^ears, 
and a tenth, likewise of 17 kings, reigning 
185 years. Their place of origin was 
Heraklcopolis — Khenensu of the Egyp- 
tians — ^in Upper Egjqil. 

This lack of information is partly met 
by Manetho's statement, which can 
also be supported by the evidence of in- 
scriptions, that the founder of the ninth 
dynasty, Akhthoes, was the most t^anni- 
cal ruler that the country had yet known. 
After committing many evil deeds he went 
mad, and was finally eaten by a crocodile, 
which reptile seems in ancient Egypt to 


have lx?cn specially supplied by Pro\i- 
dence lor such purposi-s. From this in- 
structive .story many dediiclions have 
been drawn in modem limes. The Herak- 
Icopolites am supjiosed to lia\e been 
foreign conquerors, who broke* into the 
pyramids and destroyed the miimmie.s. 
.«. Anumlier ol .sciil])tures lonnd 

P nmid Delta, the sl3ie ol which 

rI»***J* forciRn. have been 

“** supposed to belong to their 
time. But *>0 small a body of evidence 
is hardly sufficient ba.sis tor such extensive 
conclusions. The sculiitiires and tlu-ir 
strange style should more probably be 
ascribed to the later kings of the twcllth 
dynasty, porhaiw to Amenemhal 111 . 
Akhthoes is certainly himselt an historical 
character, though the talcs of his cruelty 
may well be apocrj’phal. His name in tlu* 
liieroglj-phs is conventionally read Kheti, 
and was probably pronounced Ivkhlai. He 
also bore the name Ab-meri-Ra. Of 
another Hcr.akleopolite king, named Ka- 
meri-Ra, we have a monument in the 
inscriptions of Tcfaba. prince of .Asj'ul, 
which record the wars with Tetaba waged 
on behalf of Ka-mcri-Ra against the 
princes of Thelx's, who were now lor the 
first time aspiring to the sovereignly of 
all Egypt. 

According to Manctlio, the eleventh 
dj'nasty included 16 kings of Thebes, who 
ruled 45 years. Tliis is the fiixt appear- 
ance in history ol the ‘‘ southern resi- 
dence ” of the kings of E^’pt, although it 
was not till the beginning of the New 
Empire that Thebes attained its full 
importance. As early as tlie 
lUBgi Koinan jK'riod the city hail again 
nothing more than an 

* ** area of gigantic ruins inter- 
spersed with villages. Four main grouiis 
of ruins still indicate the ap]noximate 
area of the ancient city ; on the east 
of the ris'er, Karnak to the north and 
Luxor to the south ; on the west of the 
river, Medinet Habu to the south and 
Kumah to the north, both named after 


IK 
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neighbouring Icllahin villages. On the 
west the slopes of the hills arc honey- 
combed by numerous tombs, among which 
those of Shekh Abd el Kurnah and the 
As.sdsif, with the terraced temples of Der 
cl-Bahari arc the best known. The cele- 
brated “ valley of the kings’ tombs,” 
Biban el-Muluk, winds far into the chain 
„ of hills behind Der el-Bahari. 

, T** At Thebes is the Ramesscum, 
JL. * incorrectly called the “ Mem- 
nonium ” by classical authors 
subsequent to Strabo. Between it and 
the great temple of Mcdinet Habu tower 
the two statues of Memnon. Three miles 
away, on the opposite bank of the 
river, rises the great temple of Karnak. 
The sanctuarj- of Luxor together with the 
obelisk is .-ituated close to the river. The 
“ city ot the living,” once a populous 
metropolis called Uaset by the Egyptians, 
extended from Karnak to the mountain 
range ; the temple precincts of Karnak 
proper were named “ Apet ” ; the quays 
for the river traffic were at ” Southern 
.\pct,” or Luxor. On tlie western bank 
ol the Nile lies the great necropolis, the 
corresponding “city of the dead." The 
“ dwellings rich in po-ssessions ” and the 
one hundred gates, which are mentioned 
with admiration in the Iliad — ^unless these 
are really, as seems most probable, the 
great pylons of the temples — even the 
lortre.ss of the kings, known as “ Ka-em- 
khut ’’—literally, “high on the horizon” 
— during the time of Amenophis III., 
have totally disappeared. The great 
artificial lake of Tjarukha, where Amen- 
hotep III. (or Aincnopliis III.) and Queen 
Tii sailed in their stale barge, the “ Tehen- 
Atcn ” (the Sun-disk glitters), is a mere 
field surrounded bj' mounds. Of the huge 
lunerary lemiilc eroded by the same king 
nothing but the mighty twin Colossi 
remain. 


Memjihis, or Hikuptah, the northern 
capital, has also disappeared, together rvith 
its more durable pyramids and roivs of 
. . mastabds. We are unable to 
Refill'* ®ven the situation of 

chief sanctuary, the temple 
of Ptah ; the “ white fortress ” 


has also vanished. According to Arab 
testimony the low hill of rubbish near 
Mit-Rahine, south of Gizeh, was covered 
with stately ruins about six hundred 
years ago ; in all probability it served 
even then as a stone quarry for the 
growing city of Cairo. The rapid 
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appearance of the last edifices at Memphis 
is to be accounted for in the same way. 

The time from the beginning of the 
seventh to the end of the eleventh dynasty 
according to Manetho’s reckoning would 
amount to far more than the five hundred 
years allotted to the period of transition. 
This number, however, is apparently 
capable of reduction. It has been thought 
that the twelfth dynasty ruled Egypt 
from 2000 to 1788 B.C., though the evidence 
for this is as yet by no means universally 
accepted as conclusive, and it lias long 
been known that about the year 1380 B.c. 
the eighteenth dynasty freed the land from 
the Hyksos. Thus there remains a period 
of little more than two hundred years in 
which to place the era of the foreign 
supremacy of the Hyksos, during which 
the Egyptian polity and society under- 
went a steady process of change, although 
many decades must have elapsed before 
the complete subjugation of the land by 
the Hylsos. But when Manetho pro- 
ceeds to insert into this narrow period his 
tliirteenth, or Theban, dynasty of sixty 
kings reigning for 453 years, and the four- 
if jji leenth dynasty, which origi- 
“ natedinXois — ^that is, Sakha, in 

P * j the centre of the Delta, where 
* ** apparently no ruins remain — 

consisting of 76 kings ruling for 484 years, 
all attempts to satisfy the demands of 
consistency are baffled. Up to the present 
time the Turin papyrus has always been 
considered the chief support of Manetho’s 
account, because the kings of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth dynasties are there 
enumerated in full and with much greater 
detail, comparatively speaking, than in 
any other account. However, while on 
the one hand it is possible that the Turin 
papyrus repeated an erroneous tradition 
reproduced by Manetho at a later period, 
on the other hand we have to take into 
account the condition in which this manu- 
script was found ; the fragments of the 
papyrus when first pieced together were 
arranged in accordance with Manctho’s 
list. Of the lists contained in inscriptions, 
one only, the chronologically worthless 
one at Karnak, contributes a series of 
names of kings which could correctly be 
assigned to this period. Of the Xoites, a 
provincial dynasty, no monuments have 
as yet been discovered. 

In like manner the various monuments 
provide no connected account of the 
period of transition. Two or three names 
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may perhaps be assigned with some 
certainty to the period between the seventh 
and tenth dynasties. Among these is 
King Kherti, who appears upon the 
monuments and whose deeds of prowess 
against Syrian enemies are mentioned in 
a papyrus. Some graves of dignitaries at 
Sakkara are considered to belong to the 
Herakleopolites — as, for examjde, that of 
Apa-ankhu, who lived under King 
Merikera, and was “ not only of true 
royal blood, but was indeed the favourite 
of his master and governor of the lands.” 

Antef and Mentuhotep are the royal 
names which occur most frequently in the 
eleventh dynasty. As provincial governors 
of the fertile and extensive valley of 
Thebes, the first members of this house 
attained to great importance, while the 
tenth dynasty gradually exhausted itself in 


The 

Eleventh 



AN EXAMPLE OF EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 
A fine bas-rQlief, remarkable for its accuracy of outlioei 

struggles, details of which arc unknown 
to us. This family soon began to expand ; 
one branch settled in the neighbouring 
Hermonthis, where an Antef sought to 
connect himself with the earlier rulers by re- 
pairing the ruined p 3 n'amid of Nckhtiakcr. 

The acquisition of Abydos, the religious 
importance of which town ^vas clo.sely 
connected with its early political claims, 
seems to have immediately followed the 
proclamation of the head of the family as 
“lord of the upper and the lower land." 
Probably the future royal residence was 
also transferred to Abydos. Hence a 
provincial governor, named Antef, again 
appears in Thebes with special titles, show- 
ing the importance of the city of Amon 
at that time. This Antef is at the same 
time warder of the frontier and a “ pillar 
of the south.” Of the five or six Antefs 
and the three Mentuhoteps who are 


enumerated as being Pharaohs, it is hardly 
probable that the first ruled the whole 
country ; the moderate estimate of forty- 
three years given to the whole line by 
Slanetho is therefore certainly incorrect. 
Mentuhotep II. alone at least reigned for 
forty-.six years, and was siijiremo 
over Egypt from Assouan to 
_ the coast. On the other hand, 

^ this reign was not able to 
recover Ethiopia, which liad apparently 
long since been lost to the kingdom. The 
date of Antef IV. Uahankh is given by 
the stele erected in his fiftieth j-ear. whicli 
forms part of a larger scene, where the ruler 
Ls reiircsented .surrounded by his four 
favourite dogs. From a papjTus reixirl 
of an investigation into tlie tombs of the 
Theban kings, which took place about 
lijo B.C., we learn of the existence of the 
pyramid of Antef IV., 
which ” lies to the 
north of the outer 
court of the teinjile 
of Anienhotep, and 
before which the stele 
has been erected. 
Here is to be seen the 
figure of the king, 
with his dog named 
Bchukaa between his 
feet." King Uahankh 
Antef is kno\vn to 
l>elong to the eleventh 
dynasty, because a 
twelfth dynasty official 
4.500 YEARS AGO traces his descent back 
showiiiE the ucred ox. lo a Contemporary of 
Uahankh ; but other Antefs, who for- 
merly were considered to belong to this 
period, are now known lo be posterior to 
the thirteenth dynasty. Seankhkara 
seems to have been tlie last ruler of the 
eleventh dynasty ; he entrusted his official 
Henu with the fitting out of an expedition 
to Punt, which advanced eastward through 
the valley of Haininaniat, and then pro- 
V j :- . ceedcdhysca. Although Henu 

ih*^L * *d ” r° accoiniianicd the expedi- 
r»DUac.L. 

Sea, he caused a remarkably 
boastful de.scri])tion of the undertaking to 
be carved at Hammamat, which dates from 
the eighth year of Seankhkara, and ])erhaps 
was not set up until after the king's death. 
Considerable additions have been made 
to our knowledge of tl c eleventh dynasty 
of recent years. Many new names of 
kings have been found : a new Antef, who 
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bore the Horns name Nekht-neb-tep-nefer, 
a Mentuhotep with the Homs name Sankh- 
ab-tanj, and a duplicate of Mentuhotep II., 
with the prenomen Ncb-hapet-Ra, like 
Mentuhotep II., but spelt in a different 
manner. This last new king is known 
to us from the latest excava- 
tions (iqo3-7) at Der el-Bahari, 
which have revealed to us the 
funerary temple of Mentuhotep 
I., to which additions were apparently made 
by Mentuhotep III. (Xeb-hapet-Ra II.). 
This building, which was known as Akh- 
asut-Neb-hapet-Ra, " Glorious are the 
seats of Neb-hapet-Ra." lies to the south 
of the great temple ol Queen Hat-shepsu 
at Der el-Bahan, in the necropolis of 
Thebes. It consists of a square platform 
artificially hewn out of the rock, on which 
stood a small p3namid, sunounded by an 
ambulatory or colonnade. This was ap- 
proached fi om the east by a ramp of ascent, 
on either si<le of which 
IS a small colonnade, on 
the level of the ground. 

On each side ot the plat- 
form is a deeply cast 
court. At the back oi 
the pyramid is the de- 
scending dromos of what 
is cither the actual tomb 
of King Neb-hapet-Ra I. 
or a cenotaph, an “ empty 
tomb." made not to con- 
tain the actual mummy 
oi the king, but the 
statue of his ka, or double. 

Thus it is rather a sanc- 
tuary than a tomb, properly speaking. 
Of the two views, the latter is consideied 
to be the more probable by the discoverer. 
Prof. NaviUe. The gallery of thi.s " tomb- 
sanctuary ” is 400 leet in length ; at the 
end ol it is a chamber, made in all 
respects like the tomb-chamber of a 
p^vamid, which contains an alabaster 
shrine, in which, in all probability, once 
stood an image of the king. (Rot far 
off, in 1898, a great royal tomb was 
found which contained nothing but the 
statue of another king, Mentuhotep 
— this is perhaps the analogous “tomb- 
sanctuary ” of Neb-hapet-Ra II.) At the 
back of the colonnaded court which 
contains the dromos, is a hymstylc hall, 
in which immediately beneath the tower- 
ing cliffs of Der el-Bahari is a smdl 
sanctuary, containing an altar placed 
before a niche cut in the rock. The whole 
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A NOMARCH OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
The provincial governon introduced by 
Amenemhat I. about 2700 n c. were celled 
nonurchs and replaced a landed nobility. 


of this temple was decorated with painted 
reliefs of the highest excellence, which 
have gi\'en us a totally new idea of the 
art of the eleventh dynasty. This building 
is the only temple of the Middle Empire 
which is at all well preserved, and is the 
most ancient building at Thebes. 

From the fact that Uahankh Antef 
was separated in time by less than a 
century from Senusret I. we see that the 
eleventh dynasty immediately preceded 
the twelfth, as has been usually supposed. 
In order, however, to reconcile the 
undoubted length of the thirteenth 
dynasty with the short period ol 300 
years allowed between the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties, if we accept the 
Kahun date for Senusret III., it has 
been proposed to place the thirteenth 
dynasty before the twelfth. But to inter- 
calate it between the eleventh and twelfth 
is impossible, and it is equally impossible 
to place it before the 
eleventh. For one thing, 
the scarab designs of tlu 
thirteenth dynasty are 
obviously intermediate 
between those of the 
twelfth and those of 
the eighteenth dynasty. 
Here is a case in which 
practical archaeology 
comes forward with 
definite evidence to cor- 
rect ill-considered and 
hasty historical theories. 
From the inscriptions, 
too, of Asyut it is quite 
e\-ident that the Theban kings of the 
eleventh dynasty rose to power by war 
against the Herakleopolite princes of the 
tenth. There is no room for the thirteenth 
dynasty before the eleventh or twelfth. 
We have, at any rate, the definite fact 
that Senusret 1. reigned less than a 
century after Antef IV., so that 
Seankhkara must have been almost the 
immediate predecessor of Amenemhat 1 ., 
the first king of the twelfth dynasty. 

\S^en King Amenemhat I., the 
founder of the twelfth dynasty. 
Arekiaolosy appointed his son ^nusret 1 . 

"co-regent in his old age, he 
is said to have presented him with a 
book of profound “ instructions.” Several 
long fragments of this work still remain. 
From them, and from inscriptions on the 
tomb of a provincial lord, Khnumhotep, at 
Beni-Hassan, we gather that it was not 
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until after a sewrc struggle that Amen- nobility they became an official class, 
emhat raised himself to the Egyptian and were transformed fiom petty prmce.s 
throne, and that the grandfather of into prefects. This change agaiir made a 
Khnumhotep rase to greatness as the simplification of the government ]iussilile 
result of a general change in ... . • . 

the provincial go^morship. 

He became lord of the Nome 
of the Goat, with a residence 
at Menat-Khufu, to which 
was later added the neigh- 
bouring Nome of the 
Gazelle. It was here in 
Central Egypt that the new 
dynasty seems to have 
sirecially secured its posi- 
tion, for, like the previous 
line, it undoubtedly origi- 
nated in Thebe.'!, and appa- SEmjSRET III. hisloiical dislinc- 

rently removed the scat oi mw in tion between north and 


nobility they became an official class, 
and were transformed fiom petty princes 
into prefects. This change again made a 
simplification of the government ]iussible 
as regarded the highest 
authorities. DunngilieOld 
Empire the division of the 
country into “ the south " 
and “ the north ” formed 
the basis of the administra- 
tive inachiiierv. the king, 
as “ lord ol both lands," 
forming the conned ing link. 
Now. under the twelfth 
dynasty, the pi'iMinal lie 
gives jilaee to a union of 
political reality. Xeveithe- 
*"• loi.s, the hisloiical distinc- 




power to the FayjTim. '”®*‘ «u«eMfui uinga at uw 12th dynaity. ^oiith. resting as it did upon 
We leain from inscriptioiLS — especially lacial diltercnces, w.is loo dcciil3' rooted 
from those in the tombs of the provincial to disajijjcar entirely, 
governors at Asj’ul, Bershch. and Beni- Side by side with the king, the high 
Hasan — that Anicncmhat I. introduced treasurer now appeals with authority 




THE MODERN VILLAGE OF ABYDOS. ONE OF THE OLDEST SITES OP ANCIENT EGYPT 


far-rcaching changes into the administra- ovci ihe whole ol Egyi’t. Under the Old 
tion, and that in this respect at least lie Empiir the .impoitance ol this official 
must be looked upon as a great retoimei. liad sU’.idily inrreased until he took 
He set aside or entirely abuli.shid the precedence over all others. Among olliei 
old aiistocrary of the titles ol this highest 

provincial rulers, and a official were ‘‘ gioatest 

introduced new lau-s de- Jm. of the grc-al, prince, ovci- 

fining the authoritj' ol human rare, 

their successors. The new who advises the king, 

governors, or nomarchs, and to wlioin the entire 

were placed on an equal- - land renders account." 

ity with their predeces- ^7 His responsibility was 

sors, in so fai as the apjiropriately cx})rcsspd 

landed property vacated in the title " oveisccr ol 

by the latter was for the funerary pyramid of abydos all that exists and of all 
most part handed over AreconitnctUmoroneoftbeimaiierpyTainidi that does not,” Next ill 
to them: thus they the " trea- 

still remained the most surer of the god," or 


. property 
latter was 


powerful landed proprietors in any one 
district, with the exception of the interest 
represented by the temple property and 
the roval domains. But from a landed 


li»{t5!l!“r,5S.^Ss stood the " trea- 
surer of the god," or 
“ chief warden of the .silver house," whose 
chief duty seems to have been to prcpaie 
estimates for the general expenditure : 
while the “ chief judge and head of the 
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overseers,” the vizir of the Old Empire, 
received the post of prefect of the capital, 
a position of great splendour but of 
limited authority. Officials of middle 
and lower rank now appear in large 
numbers. 


OfneiaU 
of the Old 
Empire 

provision 
and the 


They also were chiefly con- 
cerned with the trea.sury, and 
looked up tvith awe to the 
high treasurer. " who nouiishcs 
the people.” He also made 
for the .sarrifices to the gods 
dead — that is, .so far as the 
euslomary oflerings of the king to the 
distinguLshed dead were concerned— and 
attended to the repair and decoration of 
the temples. 

The Old Emjiiie, with its bewildering 
profusion of liigh offices, dignities, and 
titles of honour, bore the character of an 
oligaichj’ of court nobles 
moderated by the despotism 
of the king, and in .some 
respects iemind.s us of the 
mandarin system ; whereas 
the state of Amenemhat and . 

Senu.sret was goveined upon 
jirinciples of administration e 

clo.sely resembling the econo- 
mic system of the eighteenth 
century of our era on the 
I’ont inent of Europe — that 
Is, a kind of “modernised” 
leudalism. The dependence 
of the temples upon the 
royal tieasury is plainly 
marked, although the colleges 
of priests controlled their 
own incomes, derived from a 
mortmain possession of lands 
sufficient to support them. 

But the state not only controlled the 
sacrifices by means of the ingenious 
edict that the noinarch must receive his 
appointed .share, but the colleges them- 
selves also found it advantageous to 
place at their head the chief authority 
in the nome. It was rarely a matter of 
gieat difficulty to make such an authority 
eligible for inclusion in the legitimate 
families by means of fabricated gene- 
alogies. 

llic salary of .such an official, holding 
at the same time the lucrative position 
of chief priest and prophet, when added 
to the revenue of his private estates and 
official lands, rose to an amount enabliiig 
him to support a princely establishment. 
It is certain, however, that his outgoings 
and expenses were not small. The govem- 
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THE OBELISK OF ON 
All that remain! of Heliopollti 
the ancient city of the Sun. 


ment, in the person of its highest adminis- 
trator, the high treasurer, was very 
exacting in its demand that a good profit 
should be forthcoming from the nome 
when the accounts were balanced. 

The treasury expenditure was not to 
exceed the income ; on the contrary, the 
nomarch was to arrange the average imposi- 
tion of taxes so as to have a credit balance 
of taxation in reserve which could be drawn 
upon in bad years. In many nomes this 
was an easy matter, in others it was more 
difficult. Possibly, also, the great financial 
adviser, who stood so close to the king’s 
ear, was none too ready to grant assistance 
in the time of want. ‘'\\Tien years of 
famine came,” writes Ameni. the prefect ol 
the Nome of the Gazelle under Senusret I.. 
“ I ploughed the fields of the province 
to its frontiers on the south 
and on the north ” — a reli- 
gious rite originally incum- 
bent upon the king. “ I 
lircserved the lives of the 
inhabitants of the province, 
and gave them sustenance. 
so that there were none 
starving therein. I gave the 
same portion to the widow as 
to the married woman, and 
never preferred the great 
before the small in granting 
my assistance. And aftenvard 
the river ro.se high, wheat 
and barley throve, and there 
was abundance in the land, 
but I did not oppre.ss the 
peasant becau.se of his 
arrears.” Although years of 
drought w'erc the mast severe 
test of the cajiacities of a nomarch fur 
administration, yet his current expenses 
at other times were of very comsiderablc 
amount. It was necessary to exceed the 
expectations of the court by paying a 
carefully calculated surplus in excess of the 
regular demands. In order to carry on the 
bu.sine.ss of his own little centre, the nom- 
arch was obliged to keep an office with a 
comparatively large number of 
scribes. Sliomd the Pharaoh set 
out “ to make the foreign 
countries tremble before his 
majesty,” the nomarch was obliged to call 
out his contingent — ^Ameni provides 400 to 
600 men — and to take the field with his 
sovereign. Tlie chief treasury officials had 
also to be conducted to the quarries and 
mines in the land of the Trogodytes or in 


Finaaeea 
of the 
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the Sinailic peninsula, or the nomarch him- 
self was despatched upon royal commis- 
sions. If successful, he \rsiS the recipient 
of high praise, as well as of material 
rewards on his return to court. 

The nomarch greatly cherished the right 
of journeying to the quarries on his own 
account, there to order the stone decora- 
tioas for his future tomb or to have his 
statue carved in heroic size. \Vhat he 
valuetl mast, however, was the royal 
assurance that the governorship of the 
nome should become the hereditary pos- 
session of his house. When this as.surance 
was received, the tomb within the cliffs 
trvdy became a place of consolation in view 
of the period after his death. His family 
would never be 
threatened by want, 
and there would be 
no interruption to 
the .sacrifices to the 
ancestors. 

The reign of Amen- 
emhat I. began about 
2000 B.C., at the very 
latest — possibly m 
reality a century or 
two earlier; ten years 
later he appointed 
his son Senusret, or 
Usertsen I., co- 
regent, and died on 
the seventh day of 
the Egyptian month 
Phaoprn, after a 
reign of thirty y'cars. 

Apparently the old 
king's chief motive 
in appointing his 
•successor as co-rcgent 
at such an early date 
was, above all things, 
to secure the crown to his own house : in 
all other respects he himself remained at 
the head of affairs. The decade of the co- 
regency was occupied by foreign wars. A 
poetical inscription of the twenty-fourth 
year of Amencmliat’s reign, now in the 
Louvre, refers to wars against 
. . the Nubians, the Bedouins of 

* the Sinaitic desert, the Trogo- 

" ““ dytes, and even against Punt. 
We have an undoubted reference to a 
campaign in the twenty-ninth year of the 
reign against the Nubian land Wawat ; 
and when the king died within his palace, 
Senusret was abroad upon an expedition 
against one of the northern oases. 
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Everything possible had been done to 
ep.iure that this change in the government 
should be carried through \vithout diffi- 
culty. A gleam of light is thrown upon the 
process by a story of adventure, which 
certainly rests upon a basis of fact. 
_ Sanehat. a near rdalinn and 

of*T‘conrt official of Ainciicuiliat L, 
ftm • I**"" "'ho ***^*<1 fo have been 

URie»i 

was at that time in the cnjutnl. As soon 
as “ the god had ascended to heaven.” and 
the palace was closed, the chief court dig- 
nitary despatched couriers to Semi.srct I. 
Sanehat had cither committed himielf to 
the .support of another claimant to the 
throne, or he had been on ill terms with 
.Semi.>-rf’t at an cai Her 
period ; at any rate, 
he went out a stage 
from the town to meet 
the relni ningcourieis, 
and was not a little 
teiiified on .seeing 
Senu>,rct ajiproacli 
with a .small com- 
pany ot followers. 
Trcrabling.he crawled 
into a bush until the 
king had j>as.sed, anil 
in tlie conviction 
that !i revolt would 
break out in the 
capital he fled .loutli- 
wanl, crossed the 
Nile, and finally 
reached the eastern 
desert near the Bitter 
[.akes, after creeping 
through the frontier 
entrenchments of 
the .so-called 
“ prince's wall " by 
night. The Bedonin-. treated him with 
great respect. Ultimately he hecoincs 
chief of a tribe, wins fame in war, and 
sees his sons grow up around him. But 
in his old age a letter of pardon is sent to 
him by Senusret granting him free return 
to Egypt. He calls for hymns of praise 
to be sung, and utters not a word of 
sorrow at parting from his adopted home. 
In fact, to a description of the comfort 
which once again surrounded him at 
the court he adds the remark : “ The 

filth was left to the desert, the coarse 
clothing to the sand-dwellers. I ivas 
clothed in fine linen and anointed with 
the oil of the land. I slept in a bed. 
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Thus I grudce not the sand to those who 
dwell upon it, nor the oil of the tree to 
him that hath no hcttei." 

Senusrei I. rdgned forty. four yeais. He, 
too. must apparently be included among 
the great builder^:. Three .ctone ‘.cnlp- 
tures of liim have been found at Tani.*., 
which mti't have l>een for many years 
_ the fir-t city of the Delta. At 

0**1 Helioprih.^ he erected a temple, 
* where one of two obelisks is 

“* " .still standing. The temples of 
Osiris at Abt'dos. of Amon at Kamak, 
'1.1 that nt K ipii'', Were all repaired by 
‘ 1 . 1 .ire I'l fenu'iei. The primitiic temple 
.t Hit: ak' III] ■ills, which had already Ix-en 
, ; tir. d I > tbt kiiiii' of the Mxth djiiasty, 
.v.i' aujin rtstmed. Inscriptions of 
.^enuMTt 1. ha\e I'lme to light at Wadv 
Haifa at the.'tCond cataract, one of which 
mention> the eighteenth year of his reign 
and speak.s of victories over Nubian tribes. 
\Y e hate also a narrative of this event 


pyramid of Illahun has l^cn identified as 
the tomb of this king, and an interesting 
seated statue of hi- wife. Nefert, wearing 
a padded wig that falls over her breast in 
tw-o spiral curls, has Ijeen found in Tanis. 

The reign of Senusrei III., which 
follow's, is characterised by important 
inridents of another kind. The first 
third of his reign wa*- occujntd chiefly in 
war : the king directed hi-< main efforts 
against the Nubian people.-. 1 he southern 
frontiei of the Egyptian kingdom wa- 
again jiushed fonvard beyond the second 
cataract — that is. almost to the limit of 
the extension which it leaihed later under 
tlic Seliekliotep king.-. -At Seinneh and 
at Kummeh on the opj-io^siie hank ot the 
Nile, about latitude 2i' N.. Senusret III. 
erected two great barrier forts, the re- 
mains of which are still of sufficient size 
to afiord an id^a of ancient Egs’ptian 
methods ol fortification. Even at this 
early period the di‘' ice w.i- employed of 



THE COMING OF THE SEMITES INTO EGYPT 
In tlie rcigis of Senuaret II., about 1496 D.r.| the first tribe of Semites appeared in Egypt, bearing obiects of barter 
and possibly desiring to settle in the land as the family of Jacob did. Prom a pa ntiog in Khonmhotep's tomb. 

Imm .\ini'ni, mentioned above. 


dating 

lioni the king’.s forty-third year. 

Two veai.s before liis death Senusrei 
follow'erf his father's exam]ile and ap- 
pointed hi.- .-on -Anienenihat II. co-rcgcnl. 
The moiiunients erected during the reign of 
t hi- king .-eeiii to have been ol le.— arciiilcc- 
tuial importance than those ot hi.- lather, 
We have no mention of war during his 
leien. A\'ith the accession ot .'Vineneiii- 
hal II. the jieriod begins when the dyna-ly 
could enjoy in peace the fruits of the 
labour ot the first two kings. In this 
reign Khnunihotcp succeeded his lather 
as governor of the Nome ot the Goat ; 
and all the other changes in the ofliciaLs 
of which wo hear seem in like manner to 
have been directed to .secure the suc- 
ce.ssion to this family. According to 
Manetho, .Ymeiiemhat II. lo-t hi.- life in 
a {lalace revolution ; he hat! appointed 
his son Senusret II. as co-regont. The 
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curving back the upi^r part- of ihe great 
brick ba.stions. in ordei to prewnt the 
UM' ol scaling-ladders. .\n inscription 
set 11]) at Semneh in the eigh’h year tif 
the king .says : “ This is the southern 
boundary. Ko negro or hi.- lattle may 
pass north of this line either by land or 
by water. Should they appear in the 
kind of .\ken for purpo srs of tra'le. or if 
they have any hnsines.s there, nothing 
shall be done to theiv ; but their boats 
may never ]m.ss beyond Hth." Never- 
theless III the sixteenth and nineteenth 
years of Senu-sret's reign fresh cam]iaigns 
became necessary. The tot 
is coiiimemoratc'd bj* another 
iiiscripticn at Semneh, which 
contains contemptuous reference 
negnx’s. The Icing warns his 
dc.seondanf.s never to lie dnven back from 
llii.s frontier ; any one who should retreat 
WTis not to be' called his descendant. 


Farther 

Nabiaa 

Wan 

to the 
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There were good reasons lor this 
.■xhortation. In the Osiris town of 
Ahydes the king's high treasurer, named 
Ikhernefer. erected a monument to com- 
memoiate the completion of an important 
commission lor gloriftniig and presenting 
gifts to tlie god. on which he had In-on 
sent by Senu«ret III.: " The roval order 
to . . . the nearest friend, the .suiier- 

inlendcnt of the liouscs of gold and .silver, 
the high treasurer. Ikhemcter. My 
.Majesty commands that thou he guideti 
to .Abydos. to erect a memorial to my 
lather (Kiris [the king speaks a.s the 
incarnation of the god Honts on the eaithj. 
the overlord of the West, and to .idom 
the secret iilaces [the <id>tum of the 
temple] nith the gold that my Majesty 
brought lorth from Nubia Mitli victory 
and honour." Thus it is probable that 
the two lortresses in the Nubian Nile 
vallov defended the entrance to the gold- 
mine- (it the south. 


history of the New Empire were alrc.uly 
known, it was possible to caleulaie by 
means of the a.sti onomical data thus given 
that Seniisret’s seventh year by between 
1S70 and 1S73 B.c. This discovery would 
have made an end of the \ ai lous li\-pothoscs 
regarding the chrunulogy ot tlie Middle 
Kingdom, the l'>cginiiiiig ol w hieli li.ul Ix-en 
varioii.sly dated 2130. 277S. or 3313, wvie 
_ it alvsolutely ivitam that this 

_ * date IS ie,illy ciuieei. Ihit. iis 

.1 mattei ol bet. this date has 
Dfttet 1 ■ ■ 

many gi.ive objection - to eoii- 

tend .ig.iinst. I'oi ime thing, the compiiKns 
aie bv no means apoed on this dale. 
Ml. >sicklin places it some Ii 1 t\ o*. -i\tv 
yeais earliei than 1S75 n.i . .\iid even 
this u'visL'd estimate leave- 11s no moie 
than 300 \eais lor the le-t ol the twilltli 
dyn (Sty. the assured long duiation ot the 
thiiteenth. and the jioiiod iieee-saiy toi 
the domination ot the llvk-os. till ue 
leach the ceitain date of the beginning 



FORERUNNERS OF THE HYKSOS PRESENTED TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNOR 
Cofitinu&tion fiom opposite page of the painting depicting presentation of che Semitrs to the governoi Khnumi’Otep. 
About IbHii n f ibo native dynasty was overthrown by the Hykfos, who were piobaUy the Hebrews of the Evodna. 


Of great imixirfanco.howevet, fohi.story 
would Ik" the .supiKj.scd discovery of the 
first Egyptian dale of real chroiiologicM 
value m this reign, could it lie accepted 
without reserve. The ancient city at the 
''ntrance ot the Faj’yum, now known as 
Kahun, has yielded a comparatively large 
number of papyri of the twelfth dynasty. 
In a kind of diary discovered among the 
Kahun ’’ papyri is found a notice to the 
eftect that on the twenty-fifth day ol 
. the seventh month of the 

seventh year of Senusret 111 . 
gyp lan superintendent of the 

“** temple mformed the governor 

that he proposed to make preparations for 
the festival for the rise ot Siriu.s, which 
occurred on the sixteenth day of the 
following month ; in fact, tve find on the 
day following the date thus staled a list 
of " the festival offerings fer the rise of the 
star Sirius." As tw'o similar dates in the 


ol the i-igliteentli ilynasl y. aboiil T3S11 ii.i . 
To try to simplilv inadt'is bvti.iiisli'iiiiii; 
the .Sfliekholep kings ol the ihiilcetilli 
dynasty to the age bi foiv llw eleven I li 
dYTiisty is imims-ible loi aieh.eological 
reasons. 'I'o reduce the duration ol the 
IhiiTccnlh dynasty is impossible, lor we 
have certain evidence ol many important 
leigns in that dynasty. To ti ansler the 
twelfth dynasty a whole Sotliis iieriod, or 
Sirius cycle (14(11 years), back into time is 
equally' against rca.son. So that wr- must 
suspend judgment on the mailer for the 
prescnl . 

Under Aincncnihal III. the greatness 
of this powerful dynasty begins to wane. 
This king had two pyramids. One is at 
Dahohiir. the other rises in the inner 
border of the Fayyuiii to the east near 
Hawani. His solicitudi' for the worsliip 
of the crocodile-god, Sebek. is evidenced 
byse.vcral monuments and by the great 
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temple at Hawaia, the fame ot which, 
as one of the \ionders of the world, wa^ 
continued by its name of “ Labynnth " 
This was evidently the funeraiy temple 
attached to the pviamid of Amenemhat 
Some statues and busts of Amen- 
emhat III are lemarkable foi the 
obvious pains that have been taken to 
produce a likeness the cheek bones 
aie prominent, and the mouth shows 
a chaiacteiislic 


wi inkle Accu- 
idte poiliaituie 
of this kind IS 
thaiacleiislic of 
the lilt of the 
twelfth djnastv, 
and IS not con- 
fined to statues 
of this king At 
Dei el - Bah.ui 
has been dis- 
cos eitd a soiies 
of poi ti a 1 1 
statues of Senus- 
let III , lepie- 
senting him at 
laiious pciiods 
of his life fiom 


appointed his successor Amenemhat IV as 
co-iegent. He is said to have leigned nine 
years m all, six of which can now be 
verified by evidence. He was succeeded 
by his wfe, who was peihaps his sister, 
Sebeknofru, who also continued the build- 
mg opeiations at Hawara , but the dynasty 
came to an end, according to Manetho, 
with her death four yeais latei The 
length of her piedecessor’s reigns has led to 
a doubt whcthei 
the succession 
^ was invaiiably 
~ ° from father to 

I ^ — - “S.** son or may have 

been transferred 
to the son in-law, 
that IS to say, to 
the female line 
Aftei Amen 
emhat III , we 
are not again on 
firm ground until 
wc leach a series 
of kings, most of 
whom bore the 
name of Sebek- 

AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FORTIFICATION 
A raconitniction, l^y MM Pairot usd Chipiez of the Kieet bunar that they enCl - 



.... A racannniction, py MM I'eirot usd Cliipia of the Eieet bunar J 

youth to old tort at Semneh erected bjr Senusret III on the Nubun frontier PetlCallv main- 
age Three of mdienmnm Bc faiued the cuK of 


age 

thc'c aie in the Diitish Museum, and 
one IS at (aiio Two othei equally 
ood pjitiaits of the same king have 
icen found at Aoydos and Kainak 
Equally faithful poiti aits of Senusiet I 
have been found at Koptos and clse- 
. , where The heads of Senusiet 

Aceuncy of jjj Amenemhat III 

Statues ™* I’lcscnt cuiiously marked and 
aiigtilai teatiiies, hke those 
of the suppo'-cd Hyksos statues from 
Tams It has tlicictoic been supposed 
that the Hyksos blood alieady existed 
in Egypt undci the twelfth dynasty, 
and that the l.itci kings of this line had 
Hyksos 01 “Hittito ” blood in then veins 
But this is a vciy doubtful specula- 
tion, and it IS much more piobable 
that the Tams and Bubastis portraits 
foimeilj assigned to the Hyksos or to the 
Heiakleopolites really represent kings of 
the twelfth dynasty, some of them in 
a pcculiai costume of which we do not 
know the piccise signification Ceirain 
pieces of c\ idence go to show that Amen- 
emhat III had peculiar religious ideas, to 
which these cuiious figures may owe their 
origm. Shortly before his death the king 
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Sebek, the ciocodile-god of the Fayyum, 
which had come into prominence in the 
later years of the twelfth dynasty. These 
kings seem, indeed, to have ruled from 
Ciocodilopolis, as the later kings of the 
twelfth dynasty had luled, not from 
Thebes, but from a royal buig called 
Itht-taui, " Seizing the Two Lands,” 
which was situated somewheie m the 
neighbourhood of Lisht, on the Nde, a 
little northward of the Fayyum Tlie 
tradition of royal residence m this part 
of Egypt seems to have been handed 
down from the Herakleopohte kings 
The Sebekhoteps were poweiful mon- 
archs who ruled for a considerable length 
of time over a umted and peaceful 
country, whose bounds were even more 
_ extended than at the present 

_ * day, ranging from the Medi- 

KiMB terranean in the north to 

beyond the thud cataract in the 
south. A statue of a Sebekhotep has been 
found in the island of Arko, noith of 
Dongola, and it is known that the grey 
gianite quarries of Tombos were worked 
at this time. That the thirteenth dynasty 
was a penod of peace is evident m spite of 
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the fact that a king, Smcnklikara. of whom 
two enormous statues of Tombos granite 
were erected at Tanis in the Delta, rails 
himself by the resounding title of Mer- 
menfatiu, “ General of the Soldiers.” The 
succession of the kings was regulated ap- 
parently by descent in the female line : 
“ the blood of Ra ” was handed on by the 
queens, who raised their consorts to the 
|)Osition of Pharaoh. It is noticeable that 
in the case of private persons female 
descent is unusually emphasised under the 
Middle Kingdom. Thus the fatlier ot 
Sebekhotep II. was merely a priest named 
Mentuhelep, who held quite a subordinate 
position. Sebekhotep HI. and Xefer- 
hotep, who were brothers, were the off- 
i'pring of the marriage of 
“ " . another princess with a certain 
Haanklif. Xeterhotep restored 
yiiBs y temple at Abj’dos in accord- 

ance with information regarding the original 
plan derived from the sacred books. 
The remaining kings of this line lorm a 
long list, but the monuments tell us httlc 
or nothing about them: evidently jiro- 
longcd peace and undisturbed comfortable 
possession had resulted, as 
usual in general slackness and 
weakness, .so that the proud 
kingdom of the Senusrets fell 
an easy prey to an invading 
horde ot Asiatics from the 
north, who are known to. us 
by the name of the H3'fcsas, 
or " shejihcrd king.s,” not 
earlier than 
about 1800 B.c. 

“ There ruled 
in our land,” 
relates Manctho 
{quoted by j ose- 
])hus), “ a king 
named Timaios. 

In his time it 
happened, I do 
not know why. 
tliat a god was 
angry with us. 

And from the east there appeared un- 
expectedly people of low origin who 
defiantly invaded our land and took 
forcible possession of it, meeting with no 
serious resistance. After taking captive 
the rulers they burnt our cities, destroj’ed 
the d^vellings of the gods, and inflicted all 
manner of cruelties upon the inhabitants ; 
some were massacred, the wives and 
children of others were enslaved.” 


Victory 
of the 
Asiotiee 


EGYPTIAN PORTRAITS OF ASIATICS 
Contenporaiy pictures, from a wall-paiatiiiK in an Egyptian tomb, 
of Asiatic race. Tbe native fourteenth dynasty 


of peopli 
displacod by 


This de.scription ol the rapid victory of 
the Asiatics is evidence for the lact tliat 
the excellence of military equipment inuit 
have fully compensated' for the disadvan- 
tages of ‘‘ low origin” ; in all proliability 
they were the first people to acquaint tlu’ 
Egyptians with the use of horses and 
cliariols in battle. Until this time great 
heroe.s — for e.xample, .Semisret 
I. — were ])raiscd for their swift- 
ness of fool, but after the 
libeiatiuii of I'-gJ'I>l the 
Pharaohs drove out to battle in then 
chariots. 

With the* arrival of the foreignns, tlie 
so-called Hyk-os, the valley ol tlie Nile 
was overrun bj- a jicople who possibly 
came from Arabia ; wliclhcr their a]>pear- 
ance m Egypt was connected with the 
conquest ol Babylon by the Kiissites, oi' 
Kasfi-shii. which cither began or was com- 
pleted about 1700 B.C.. is doubtful. Ac- 
cording to Manet ho’s accoimt it would 
appear as if the coiifjiii'st of Egypt at first 
imjilied the depeiuknce of the country 
ujioii some Asiatic empire. " Einally they 
made one of their leaders king, who was 
called Salatis. He went to 
.Mempliis and Jcvi<>d Iribiitc 
from Upper and I/)wer 
Eg.vpt. He also placed garri- 
son's at suitable points.” His 
attention was, however, 

directed chiefly to securing 
(he easteiii frontier in view ol 

a possiblu attack Irom the 

growing A.s.s3n:ian 
jiowcr. The term 
“Assyrians” is 
here employed to 
denote the 
empire for the 
time being on tlie 
Tigris and 
Euphrates. It is 
significant that 
Salatis, whose 
name recalls in 
man.v respects 
the Egj'ptian title “Shallit,” which the 
Joseph of the Bible received from Pharaoh, 
immediately sought to fortify his kingdom 
in the direction from which his own nation 
had come. 

•• Salatis died after ruling nineteen 
years. After him another, named Beon 
or Bnon, reigned forty-four j-cars. He 
was succeeded by .Apakhnas, who reigned 
thirty-six years and seven months. 
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After him came Apophis with a reign 
of sixty-onc years, and lanias with 
fifty years and one month. Finally 
came Assis with a reign of forty-nine 
years and two months. These six were 
the first of their rulers, and during 
their days there was continual war with 
the Egj’ptians. whom they endeavoured 
to anmhilat p. The people as a whole were 
called Hyksos. oi Shepherd Kings : for 
■ Hyk ’ means king in the 
sacied language and ‘ Sos’ 
a shepherd, so also in the 
po])uiar tongue, and hence 
was ■ Hyksos ’ com- 
pounded. By some they 
weie considered to he 
Aiabs. Thus this people 
is called the shepherd 
kings ; they and their de- 
scendants held po.ssc.ssion 
of Egypt for 511 years.” 

Thus far Manctho^s very 
ordinary account, which 
lo-sephus probably 
quotes Irom the original narrative. 

This Hyksos conquest (Hiku-Shasu. 
"Princes ol the Shasu” = Bedouins) was 
an iiruplion on the grand scale, like the 
Aiab invasion under Omar, 2,000 years 
later. There is no proof that among the 
Hyksos projicr, the leaders ol the invaders, 
there may have been non-Scinitic ele- 
ments from Northern Sjiia or Asia 
.Minor, of the blood of the Khatti or 
" Hittites.” Still le.ss is there any 
pi oof of a lacial or cultuial connection 
between the Hyksos and the Minoan 
(iieeks ol Crete. 

The jieriod of the i ulc of the Hyksos has 
been exaggerated in the 
same manner as were the 
peiiods ascribed to the 
eighth, ninth, anl tenth, 
and in jiai t to the t Inrteenth 
dynasty. Instead of five 
(entuiic-- the suiiremacy ol 
the Hyksos in the Nile 
v.dley piobablv lasted little 
more than two hundred 
years. The first six rulers 
mentioned above form Ma- 
netlio’s fifteenth dynasty. 

They are lollowed by the 
sixteen " other .shepherds” 
without names or dates. 

Maneth'1 gives a seven- 
teenth dj nasty as con- 
sisting of forty - three 
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Theban kings, who ruled contempo- 
raneously with forty-three Hyksos during 
a period of 151 or 221 3rears. This is pro- 
bably correct, for the supremacy of the 
Hyksos did not always extend much 
further than their stronghold Avaris, the 
Egyptian Ilauar or Hatuar, in the Wadi 
Tumdat, though it seems later to have 
reached into Palestine and to have lost 
ground in Egypt itself. Wherever the 
Asiatics retreated and 
allowed the natives to 
supplant them, their 
monuments were also 
exposed to destruction. 

Ol the six kings. 
Apophis alone has left 
any historic traces behind 
him in the Delta and in 
the region of Memphis. 
From these it has been 
shown that at least three 
Hyksos bore his name 
in the form Apepi. 
“ lanias,” however, may 
be identified with the king Khian, of 
whom the base of a stone statue has 
lieen discovered in Bubastis, a lion 
marked with his signet in Bagdad, and 
an alabastrum-lid bearing his name at 
Cnossos in Crete. As a statuette ol an 
Egyptian of the Hyksas period, called 
Abnub. has also been lound at Cnossos. 
we have in these two objects valuable 
evidence as to connection between Egyjil 
and Greece at this peiiod. The Hyksos 
kings, ruling in the Delta, naturally 
came into close contact with the Minoan 
“Thalassocrats " of Cnossos. The fact 
that objects bearing the :;ame of Khian 




AN EGYPTIAN SOUL HOUSE 
A reating'-place for the eoul of a dead 
Egyptiaiii plac^ above hie grave eo that 
his wandering spirit could rest within It. 
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have been found in places so far apart as 
Cnossos and Bagdad is an interesting 
comment on a title borne by Khian : aim 
adehu, " embracing territories,” though of 
course we cannot assume that he exer- 
cised any kind ot authority over Crete 
or Babylonia. The names, not only of 
Khian, but of several other Hyksos kings, 
are found on signet cylinders and scarabs 
— reproductions of the sacred dung- 
beetle in stone or porcelain — bearing 
these non-Egyptian titles, engraved in 
a primitive style. Scarabs of a similar 
primitive style have been found with the 
inscriptions ‘‘Uazed” and ‘‘ Yapekliar.” 
Khian and the Apepi kings belong to a 
time when the Hylsos court, and also 
metliods of government, had become 
entirely Egyptian. A]iepi Ra-neb-khejTe.sh 
even re.storcd the tomb of Queen Apuit of 
the sixth dynasty at Memphis, 
thus showing that he professed 
himself a lineal descendant of the 
ancient families. Under Apepi 
Ka-aa-user, who left behind him 
some short dedi- 
catory inscrip- 
tions, a papyrus 
was written 
treating of 
mathematical 
problems. Fin- 
ally the name of 
Apepi Ra - aa - 
kenen has lieen 
found on the 
well-wr ough t 
base of an altar 
which he set up * so-calued •• hyksos 
to the god Set ol Hauar. He also appears 
to have attempted to immortalise his 
name by inscribing it on several statues 
of earlier kings — a.s, tor example, on that 
of Mermenlatiu, where he calls himself 
" the life-giving son of the sun, A]x>pi, 
beloved of Set.” On the other hand, 
Amenholep 111. has' replaced this name 
with his owmon another statue. Generally 
speaking, this custom of appropriating 
earlier memorials began in the Hyksos 
period, and increased greatly in later limes. 
The eastern Delta, especially at Tanis, has 
remained hitherto the chief source for 
monuments relating to the Hyksos. 
Examples of unique interest in the history 
ol art are the two standing figures of the 
“ fish sacrificers,” a sphinx, a king's head 
from Bubastis, and the upper part of a 
statue from Mit-Faris in the Fayyum. 


If these figures, with their bony, bioad- 
nosed faces and thick hair, are fully repre- 
sentative of the style of portraiture which 
the Hyksos brought into the country, this 
people were certainly not a pure Semitic 
type. These inununients, however, like 
the Bubastitc colossi and the sphinxes 
of Amencmhat III. at Tanis, which used 
to be assigned to the Hyksos, may really 
date from the time of the twelfth dynasty 
and be connected in some way with the 
worship of Sebek as lord of the fish-pro- 
ducing province of the Fayyum. Their 
peculiar facial type, whether it be Egyp- 
tian or foreign, is, as we have seen, 
probably that of the later kings of the 
twelfth dynasty, not of the Hyksos. 

Upper Egypt was undoubted^ for a 
time subjected to ihe Hyksos. It would 
seem that at the end of the thirteenth 
dynasty a family of kings bearing 
the name ol Sebekemsaf ruled at 
Thebes in succession to a series 
ol Mentiihoteps. Probably the 
last Mentuhotejis and the Sebe- 
kemsafs were 
tributary to the 
Hyksos. Later 
on, under a 
family who bore 
the name ol 
Antcf, the people 
of Upper Eg^t 
seem to liavc 
become more or 
less independent 
of the Semitic 
conquerors, 
though they 
still jiaid fribulc to them. Finally, 
under a series of kings who bore the name 
of Taa, and are reckoned as belonging 
to the seventeenth dynasty, a regular 
war of liberation was undertaken, and 
the Hyksos king and nation were expelled 
by the Egyptians after a series of desperate 
conflicts. Thc.se Asiatics were not ab- 
sorlied ; their ruling family \yas not 
assimilated to the native race cither by 
marriage or adoption. 

The rise of the Theban kings, who were 
mere nomarchs, or provincial governors, 
before the coming of the Hyksos, was 
described by a writer of later years as 
follows. It happened that Egypt had no 
lawful rulers. Sekenen-Ra Taa was prince 
of the south, A])cpi was sovereign in Hauar; 
the latter, however, had control of the 
land and its rich products. Behold, 
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Apepi chose Sutekh, tliat is, Set, for lus 
god. He built him a permanent temple 
and served nom* of the other gods of the 
land. Apepi sent an urgent message to 
Sekeiicn-Ra in which the pasition of 
Amon-Ra in the Egyptian sj’stcm of 
worship \\~.is discussed. Sekenen-Ra, 
however, was seized with great conster- 
. nation. ■' The prince of the south 
„ called his great and wise men 

^ ^ about him and told them all 
" the words of the King Apepi. 
Tlu‘y. however, remained silent in per- 
plexity and lound no answer lor good or 

bad. The King Ajiepi sent ” And here 

the manuscript breaks off. The struggles of 
the seventeenth dynasty ostensibly appear 
as a holy war. Sekenen-Ra is apparently 
the third of that name. His mummy, 
together with many others, was discovert 
in i88i in a hidi^-placc in the cliffs near 
Thebes. When it was unwrapped it was 
dear that the prince had come to a violent 
end in the prime of life. The skull had 
been split by a blow, and the body had 
been hastily embalmed after putrefaction 
had already set in. From this discovery 
we may conclude that Sekenen-Ra feu 
in a battle or in flight at a date .somewhere 
about 1600 B.C., and that the enemy 
left his lx)dy unburied. His successor is 
supposed to have been Karnes. The 
war with the Hyksos probably continued, 
though not uninterruptedly. 

About the year 1580 King Aahmes, 
jierliiijis the brother of Kames, succeeded 
to the till one of Thebes, and prepared to 
jiut an end to the Hyksos supremacy. 
.Vn otficial under this king, also named 
Aahmi.s, the son of haba, caused the 
story of his life to be inscrilied upon his 
tomb at Xekheb. This is the earliest 
known attempt made by an Egyjitian to 
inform posterity of the great events of 
Ills age ; and though elumsy in style, it 
lurni.slus a striking due to the transfor- 
mation which had taken place in the 
Firit liftyptian national feeling dur- 
Hiatorieal '“fJ Hyksos period. Aahmes 
saw active service as a 
youth on board the boat 
•• Sacrificial Bull” ; after his marriage he 
served on the ship '• North." " And when 
the king rode forth in his war-chariot — 

[ this is tile first notice we have of the use 
of chariots in Egj’pf] — I followed him on 
foot. And we laid siege to the town ol 
Hauar ; I sliowcd bravery under the eyes 
of his majesty. Then I was appointed to 
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the ship ‘Appearing in Memphis’ — [a 
name of importance for the development 
of affairs, as chronicling a formal corona- 
tion of the king in Memphis, after the 
capture of that cityj. We fought on water 
in the lake Tjedku of Hauar. There 1 
won a hand which was mentioned by the 
royal scribe, and gained me the golden 
necklace for bravery.” 

Hauar was taken apparently about the 
year 1560, but the Hyksas still retained 
their Asiatic possessions ; and even after 
Sharuhen. in the south of Palestine, was 
also taken the position of King Aahmes was 
still sufficiently difficult. His efforts in 
the north had encouraged the Nubian 
tribes to rise against him. 

After a campaign in the south, one 
"Aata advanced into the upper country; 
but to his own destruction, for the gods 
of the south laid hands upon him.” The 
hostile forces met at Tenta-a, and Aata 
was taken alive by King Aahmes. 
From the captain Aahmes’s mode of 
expression, it appears probable that this 
was a Hyksos king from whom the 
Egyptians thus freed themselves. But 
y. the gallant captain docs not tell 

» . us whether Aata invaded Egypt 

^ u . Irom beyond the frontier, or 
^ whether it was in the Delta that 

his rising began. The victories gained 
for Aahmes not only a number of slaves, 
but also a considerable increase of his 
landed property in Nekheb. His supre- 
macy over the empire was definitely 
assured. 

Compared with the account of Aahmes, 
the narrative given by Jo.sephus, according 
to Manetho, of the expulsion of the 
Hyksos displays the Egyptians in a 
decidedly unfavourable light. " After all 
these things,” he writes, “ the kings of 
the Thebais and other Egyptian nomes 
rose gainst the Shepherds, when a long 
and difficult war broke out between them, 
until the Shepherds were overcome by a 
king named Misphragmuthosis, who drove 
them out of the other parts of Egypt and 
confined them to a place called Avaris. 
whidi has an area of 10,000 arures of land. 
The Shepherds surrounded this entire 
district with a strong wall in order that 
with all their forces they might there pro- 
tect their property and plunder. However, 
Thummosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, 
attempted to reduce them by .siege, and 
advanced upon the place with 480,00c 
men. When he was beginning to despair 




ISRAEL IN EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOH WHO KNEW NOT JOSEPH 

The oppression oi the Hebrews in Egypt probsbly represents a phue in the Egyptian war of expulsion against the HyksoSi which ended in the exodus according to Manetho ai 
JosephM of 24U OUO men with their lamifies and possessions throngh the desert to Syria From the painting by Sir Edward J Poynter by permission of the Autotype ( 
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of success, Diey themselves ottered to 
surrender on condition that they should 
evacuate Ej^ypt and depart in whatever 
direction they might choose ivithout let or 
hindrance. These terms were accepted, and 
they marched away, iiu fewer than 240,000 
men, with their lamilics and all their pos- 
sessions, through the desert to Syria. As, 
however, they feared the As- 
_ “ Syrians, who then ruled Asia, 
they built a city in the land now 
“ called Judi'a, large enough to 
accommodate then numbers, and gave it 
the name ot Jeiusalem.'’ It is clear 
that we h.ive here a desciiption of the 
Biblical Exodus ol Israel from I^ypt, as 
seen from anotlier ]joint of view. Criticism 
>s as yet unable to decide whctlitr 
Manetho lelatcd the story as it stands, or 
la responsible for that pail ol Josephus’s 
version which identifies the Shasu with 
the Israelites. Some modem German 
scholais have come to the conclusion that 
the Tiiaehles were never in Egypt at all, 
but in another country of the same name 
— Musii or Mitsraim — in Northern Arabia. 
The Musii theory and its pendant, the 
[cahineel theory ot Professor Cheync, 
iia\t already pas.sed in the minds of the 
ai chteulogists and historians, if not yet 
entirely in those of the tc.xtual critics of the 
Old Testament, to the limbo of exploded 
fallacies. That the Misraim to which the 
Israelites went was Egypt, the Nile valley, 
IS evident from the Biblical description, 
and we cannot doubt that the account of 
the Exodus, though of course written from 
tlie Jewish standiioint alone, and thcre- 
lore open to criticism, also describc.s an 
historiial event, an exodus hom Egyjit. 
Modem opinion seems to be veering most 


decidedly in the direction of accepting the 
statement of Manetho as given by 
Josephus, and regarding the identification 
of the Hebrews with the Shepherds of 
Manetho as correct in its main features. 
This was the conclusion arrived at by the 
patristic writers in accordance with the 
general testimony of tradition. It seems 
highly probable that the Pharaohs 
who were favourable to Joseph and the 
Israelites were Hyksos, and that after the 
expulsion of the latter by Aahmes, the 
“ Pharaoh who knew not Joseph," followed 
the Oppression and finally the Exodus, 
probably in the reign of Thothmes I., 
orThummosis. The occurrence of the name 
“ Raamses ” as one of the store-cities built 
during the oppression may be ascribed to 
a later stratum ot the story, derived from 
knowledge of the “ land of Goshen ” in the 
time of the nineteenth dynasty R.c. when 
the Rameses ruled. Israel as a national 
name has as yet been found only once 
in an Egyptian inscription, and that 
belonging to the reign of Meneptah, who 
was till lately considered by some autho- 
rities to be the " Pharaoh of the Exodus." 
However, as we shall see later, the in- 
scription in question implies that the 
. . Israelites were already settled 

in Palestine during the leign of 
I? . this king. To assume that they 
were a branch of the race 
already in Palestine before the main 
Exodus is unnecessary if we identify the 
Exodus with the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

With the expulsion of the Hyksos Man- 
etho brings the seventeenth dynasty to 
an end. According to his table Aahmes 
figures as the last king of the Middle 
and the first king of the New Empire. 


/ 



A CONTEMPORARY MODEl- OF A COMPANY OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN INFANTRY 
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THE NEW EMPIRE 

THE RISE OF EGYPT AS A MILITARY POWER 


TV/PIAT the Asiatic inroads and immi- impossible to replace them by native 
" grations of earlier ages liad failed to recruits, to the extent of maintaining a 
accomplish was brought to pass by the strong standing army. The agricultural 
Hyksos. After their expulsion the kingdom character of the Egyptian state, which in 
of Egypt for centuries assumed a military earlier centuries had necessitated recourse 
character, which for a lime it was able to to Nubian auxiliaries in time ol war, was 
maintain. Probably the kings of the incompatible with such a system of 
Middle Empire who extended their supre- . organisation. The tribes of the 
macy over Nubia and the oases had ” southof Wadi Haifa, the "Nine 

not hesitated to invade the land of Canaan, bows,” were incorporated by 

nothwithstanding its greater power of ' ‘ Thutmasis III., and soon be- 
resistance. Even during the days of the came the only true regiments of the line. 
Old Empire fortresses of that country About the year 1400 the soldiers of the 
had been stormed and captured by Pharaoh were known to the Syrian subjects 
Egyptian troops. But it was only under of the empire simply as “ archers,” or 
exceptionally favourable circumstances -pitUiti. The and war chariots were 
that the E^ptians could permanently the king’s sole material for any display of 
overawe foreign powers, for their military force. 

forces consisted of the nucleus formed by If, however, the Pharaoh wished more 
the king’s feeble palace guards, the con- particularly to .spread the terror of liis 
tingents levied by the various nomarchs name, he sent out the " Shardaiia ” — ap- 
and the au.\iliarics obtained from Nubian parently the people who ^ave their 
.subject tribes who had been employed at name to Sardinia. Passibly their 
„ an earlier period, but could be main settlements lay even then on the 

* sent into battle only under the African coast opposite. They were 

S*iai strictest supervision. The con- soldiers of fortune who had been enlisted 

“ tingents of the nomes were never in detachments under the eighteenth 

more than armed peasants, whose sole dynasty. The Ramessides made no 
incitement of bravery was the knowledge attempt to conceal the fact at a later 
that if they broke and fled in the mid.st of period that these mercenaries were really 
a foreign country they would never see Egypt’s best .soldiers. This reputation 
their homes again. On the other hand, they can be proved to have gained among 
a hostile army, when once it had crossed the Asiatics as early as the reign ol 
the Egyptian frontier, could safely count Amenhotep III., and probably earlier 
upon a sudden attack of homesickness under Thothmes III., or even before his 
among the native militia — an affection time. Armed with long .swords and great 
which was apt to become uncontrollable round shields with double handles, heavy 
at the beginning of a battle. Now, how- coats ol mail and large metal helmets, 
ever, about the year 1580, the monarchy decorated with the crescent of the moon 
of the restored empire possessed a new and the ball of the sun, some- 

weapon in the war chariot and a pro- _ . limes also bearing dagger and 

fessional sol^ery composed of a class, ***^**^ javelin, the favourite tactics of 
for the moment numerous, who had lost the Shardana were to scatter 

their possessions and their means of liveli- the enemy by charging in close form- 

hood during the long war of liberation ; ation. That such an effect could be 
to these were to be added emancipated produced by an infantry attack was, even 
slaves who had lost their masters. The to a late period, unknown to the tacticians 
stronger, however, the New Empire be- of Oriental armies. Of less reputation 
came, the more rapidly did this last class during the eighteenth dynasty were the 
of solders diminish. It was, moreover, Libyan auxiliaries. It was not until a 
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later period that the Libyan tubes of the of the national forces would naturally 
Kehak and the Mashawasha cntcicd the have continued on a separate basis in 
service of the Phaiaohs m any gicat wai a» well as in peace It is obvious 
numbei As long as theXew Empiiewas hou'esei, that the foimalion of combined 
secure the luleis wcie cautious about bodies of tioops was ficqueiitly oidered 
employing the seivices of these bolder in battle to meet a sudden necessity 
neighbouis The incieased numbeis of It may be gatheied fiom the best of the 
Libyans in the aimies of King Rameses II official reports that it was not consideied 
IS a certain sign of weakness , in fatt, the desiiable to make mention of \ictoncs won 
lime was then by no means fai distant by the national mihtia Similaily w'hen 
when Libyan meieenaiy commandeis weie the king was piesent at a \ ictoiy theie is 
to usuip the Lg\ptian thionc The one chaiiot only, his own the advance ol 
piisoneis ot wai and then descendants, which puts the enemy to flight 
called “ '\[at]oi,” atlci a Nubian tube The icign of King Aahmes, who lued 
ilso dfspi\e mention Ihe oiganisaiion to lie about forty yeais of age, is, m othei 



THE CHARGE OF THE CHARIOTS OF WAR IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
Until the days of the New Empire Egypt hail no army worthy of ils unportance* but ahont 1«»60 a o a profesnonal 
siddieiy was organised and a new and important weapoor the war-ehanot| mtrodneed Prom a temple punting. 
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THE MERCENARY SOLDIERS WHO SPREAD THE TERROR OF PHARAOH’S NAME 
The most formidable soldiers of the oi^anised army of the New Bmplre were the Shordana mercenaries, armed 
with long: swords, shields, coats of mall, and metal helmets, sometimes also bearing dagger and Javelin. 

respects, not very rich in memorials. His even then being made, starting from the 
mummy was discovered in the shaft of basis of twelfth dynasty civilisation, to dc- 
Der el-Bahari. Like that of Seknen-Ra his velop upon Egyptian lines the new habits 
head was not shaven, as was usual among and progress introduced by the Hyksos. 
civilians and priests, but has long curls, a'^ Perhaps it wa» his success iii this direction 
befitted a warrior : on campaigns the which raised the memory of Amenhotdp I. 
Egyptians seem to have let their hair glow, .'ta-.t^ high honour in which it was 
and professional soldiers no doubt “ wom ^ ^ times, an honour 

their own hair,” in eighteenth cent^y p. n«ffly due to his father. He was 

phrase, and not wigs like the civilians'j^ 1^“"* {probably a very pious person 

The relations of Aahmes to the memtorsr i o^*]j^\like*s 'his mother, and assiduous 
of his family seem to have differed Aom“‘Tn venerating the gods; we can well 
those of theother Pharaohs. Itappears^t imagine that it was he who founded the 

in the .second half of his reign a cluinge in the fortunes of the mighty priesthood ot 

succession was introduced to the di.sadvan-''^^non at Thebes, and received in return 


tage of the king’s brothers and sisters and the honour of a very special apotheosis 
their descendants. This dated from the after his death. We know that he began 
time when Aahmes shared the throne with the magiiifireiit buildings which liavc been 
the queen Aahmes-Nelertari. when she and made the great temple of Anion at Karnak, 
her children were shown special preference, the wonder of the wwld. His successor. 
The ecclesiastical dignity of a " woman of Thothmes I., has left us two copies, 
god ” of Amon at Thebes was in all pro- i n^ supplementing the other, of the 
bability created specially for her. Finallj’. lorinal announcement of his accc.ssion, 
she aiid her son Amtnhotcp I. (or Ann no- .sent to the “ Prince of Kush,” the Egy])- 
phis) became objects of worship, and were tian viceroy ol Nubia. It runs as follows : 
practically canonised, as Neb-hapet-Ka “Royal command to Tiiro, the prince and 
Mentahotep had been before ; he with governor of the south land. Behold this 
Aahmes Nefertari and her son Amenhotejt royal command is brought to thee, telling 
were regarded as gods of the dead in the thee that my Majesty, who lives in happi- 
Theban necropolis. This, not Ethiopian ness and health, is to be crowned king 
blood, is the reason why they arc often eternal and without equal on the Horus 
represented in tomlis with black or ihrone of the living. But my names shall 
greenish-blue faces, like the god Osiris, be : (i) Horus. the strong bull, beloved of 
Amenhotep I. (also rendered Amenophis), the god [ot truth] Maat : (2) the uniter of 
_ about 1560 B.C., began his reign lioth lands [Upper and Lower Egyptj, 

f with a campaign against Kush, crowned with the royal snake, the power- 

„ “* . “in order to extend the boun- ful one ; (3) the golden Horus, with years 

N«w Empire Egypt.” Of this of plenty [that is, the future years ot his 

undertaking we have an account on the reignj cheering all hearts ; (4) the king ol 
walls of the tomb of Aahmes of Nekheb. Upper and Lower Egypt, Aakheperkara ; 

Little information has come down to us (5) the son of the god Ra, Thothmes [the 
regarding the life of Amenliotep I. Neither first], who lives omnipresent and eternal, 
the civilisation nor the traditions of a new Now bring offerii^ to the gods (of Kush), 
empire had attained their coming develop- with votive .Sacrifices for the life, welfare, 
ment in his days. TTie first attempts were and health of the king Aakheperkara, the 
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one inspired with life ; let oaths be taken 
by the name of my Majesty, who lives in 
happiness and liealth, bom of the royal 
mother Senseneb, with whom aU is well. 

is written for thine instruction ; 
know that the house of the king is prosper- 
ous and secure. Given on the 
. “ . twenty-first day of the third 

eeeiiioii ^y,jjter month m the year i, 
ProeUmaiio Coronation 

feast.’’ Of the five names here assumed by 
the new luler, Thothmes I., the first three 
were probably employed only in connec- 
tion with the 1 itual ; the fourth is the 
official fore-name as king used in corre- 
spondence with foieign poweis ; finally, 
the fifth is the personal 
name, which chiefly occurs 
on the monuments, and 
has consequently re- 
mained the historical 
designation for this as lor 
all other kings. In cases 
of identical names, which 
are rather the lule than 
the exception, the Egyp- 
tians were accustomed to 
avoid confusion by the 
addition of the fore- 
name. The fore-name of 
Thothmes L, Aakheper- 
kara, was probably pro- 
nounced something like 
“ Okhpirkeria.” His owm 
name, Thothmes, was 
probably jironounced 
“ Thutmases,” and that 
of his fathei. Amenhotep 
(Gieck, Amenothes), 

“ Amanhatpe.” That 
Amenhotep I. had already 
invaded Asia at the head 



to the conclusion of a peace in terms 
favourable to himself. The Kushites were 
more obstinate ; before he had reigned 
three years the king was again forced to 
set out “ to crush the miserable Kush.” 
On this occasion the value of his greater 
military experience made itself manifest. 
The measures taken by the great 
conqueror of the Ethiopians, SeiiiLsret III., 
were resumed, for Thothmes I. not only 
reinforced the frontier garrisons of 
Semneh and Kummeh, but also reopened 
to navigation the canal through the first 
cataract. 

Thothmes I., who, like Amenhotep I., 
added to the buildings of Karnak and 
raised on the western side 
of Thebes the oldest parts 
of the temple ot Medinet 
Habu, reigned only thir- 
teen years. As if he had 
had some premonition of 
his premature death, he 
made arrangements for 
the succession which he 
hoped would satisfy the 
most varied claims that 
could be laised. Sethe, 
Professors Na\’ille, and 
Breasted have thoroughly 
investigated the special 
questions arising out of 
these regulations. How- 
ever, the genealogy and 
order of succession from 
the death of Amen- 
hotep I. to the beginning 
of the sole rule of Thoth- 
mes III. is still some- 
what obscure. In the 
first place, it is unknown 


AMENHOTEP THE PIOUS 

One of the enrly of tte Now Empire, whether ThothmeS I. was 

of an army more than once womhipped .. dieme. 


may be concluded from various historical 
representations. The presence of Thoth- 
mes I. was, however, first demanded 
in Nubia, where the chiefs refused to 
take the required oaths. The king then 
turned upon the enemy in Asia. It seems 
that the tribute due to Egypt had not 
been paid. Two short references of King 
Thothmes III. to this war contain among 
other things the proof that his predecessor 
advanced almost to the Euphrates. 

It was probably with the Iranian king- 
dom of Mitani, between Euphrates and 
Tigris, that the dynasty carried on its 
struggle for Syria. The blow dealt by 
Thothmes I. in this region apparently led 
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Amenhotep I. ; 
right to the 


the son or son-in-law of 
in the latter case, his 
succc.ssion was probably 
derived from his marriage with Queen 
Aahmes, or Amensat, the heiress to the 
kingdom. Thothmes I. was succeeded 
by Tliothmes 11. , whose half-sister 

S«ee...ioA co-re^nt 

of the With him during their father s 
Thothmei queen-consort, and 

then again queen-consort 
with the successor Thothmes III. — ^who 
was probably their half-brother, but 
possibljf their son. 

Our information concerning Thothmes 
II. is but scanty. If the obscure but 
boastful testimony of a rock inscription 
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neai A-souan can he tiusted, he gamed 
biilliant Mctoiies o\er both the Nubian 
Khcntnefei and also o\er the Asiatics 
The fact of a w ai 
against the Ethiopian 
laces IS iiidiieclly cun 
firmed by oui know 
ledge of improi cments 
made m the foilress 
at bemneh and else 
wheie Ihc most 

ancient jiciits of the 
temple of Dei cl 
Bahai 1 wcic also 

begun b\ this king 
His acli\ itios, how 
e\ei, weie bi ought to 
a (.lose b^ 111- pie 

matuic (kith Ih 

mummy ol Tholhmis 
II giMsthi.imiiie<!sion 
that thi king had 
succumbed lo a so\oie 
illness 1 hough he 
was but tliiitj yeais 
of age the head is 
almost tnliich bald 
and the featuics aic 
stiangely sunken He 
cannot hiii icign<.d 
longei than tenjeiis 
(1513 to 1503 B c ) 

Hatshepsut, as sole 

leal lulci, in effect Hh e»mpaigni m Nubia Asia ud Ethimia we 
COmilleted the temple lucceaslal From a wall paisbus: at Dor el 
of Dei el Bahai 1— P«rai»»on of the Egypt Eaploration 



Ihoflimts III was a muc Ixiy — ^ythcie the 
w all-pamtiiigs > 1 eof imii h impoi tanci. both 
toi the histoiy of tin pdiod 
and foi the dc\f lojimcnt of its 
ait Ihe most intciesting of 
these designs Ins foi its 
subject the gicat expedition 
which Hatshepsut sent out 
in the ninth vcai of hei leign 
to Punt Light ships sailed 
thiough the Red bca and 
1 etui ned loaded to the 5 aids 
Ihe ariieal of the tieasuies 
of the land ol incense, which 
had bern gamed bybarteimg 
Egyptian metal products, 
and especially weapons, 
gave occasion to festiMties 
and militaiy displays at 
Thebes, at which fhothmos 
III modestly appeared as a priest of 
Amon The queen, who preferred her 
portraits diawn with a beaid and m male 


costume, showed a decided prefeience for 
all public ceiemonics calculated to display 
the greatness of hei power 

Under Hatshepsut 
we also find traces of 
fayoiiiitism “The 
grand nurse ’’ — that is, 
the tutor of the 
Prim css Ncfiuia, a 
cei * am ‘senmut — y\ as 
made “ gieat m lioth 
countiies ’ though of 
humble origin The 
queen erected two 
massive obelisks in 
Kainak in the six- 
teenth veai of hei 
iLign and died about 
I40r B c She was 
originally buiied m an 
extiaoidmaiy tomb 
cxei\ated to a gicat 
depth m the c lifts of 
the Biban el Muluk It 
descends into the 
mountain m the foim 
of a corkscrew the cx- 
cay atoi s has mg sought 
m vain to find lock 
hat d enough foi a good 
tomb chambei to be 
made The masoniy 
had disapjicaicd, no 
thing being found but 
the saicophagi of 
the queen and of 


were meet 
Bihan 
Fund 



THOTHMES II 
Prom a photograph of the head of 
hia mummy now 2 400 years old 


Thothmcs I and II WTicthd they hid 
oiiginally been biiiiid hcic with hii and 
not m tluii own tombs, is un 
cciliin Ihcwoikofcxcavat 
mg (Ills tomb, lamed out by 
Ml How at d Cai tci , then chief 
mspcctoi of antiquities at 
Thebes foi Mi Ihcodore M 
Davis, of Newixiit, R 1 ,was 
of the most arduous chat 
actci, the an owing to the 
gieat dipth and confined 
area of the tunnel, hav ng 
been vciy bad We hcai 
nothing moic of the Pimccss 
Nefiura, whom she destined 
foi her successor, and Senmut 
also disappears from history 
The names of both Hat- 
shepsut and Senmut were 
effaced from the monuments by Thoth 
mes III These measuies, however, were 
unable to hide the fact that the change 
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in the succession had been accompanied 
by violence. The power of the empire 
must have declined in the foreign pro- 
vinces, especially in S>Tia, and could be 
lestored only by the removal of the queen. 
The existence of a victorious commander, 
whether Thoth- 
mes or another, 
would have been 
a constant men- 
ace to her power. 

Thothmes III. 
was one of that 
larc cla.ss of 
sovereign’s whose 
successes are due 
to a temperate 
conception of 
their duties and 
to a capacity for 



depended greatly upon the advice of 
expel lenced leaders. On the monuments 
the king is naturally represented as 
guiding ml things by himself alone. But, 
on the other hand, the Harris papyrus in 
London, a collection of legends and fairy 
talcs, begins 
among other 
tales the story 
of the general. 
Thutia, who is 
said to have cap- 
tured the city ol 
Jaffaforhis king, 
Thothmes III., 
in a marvellous 
manner. He is 
lepiesented as 
having made use 
of the king’s 


energetic action kushite tribute to the Egyptian conqueror magic svand, and 
at the proper moment. He had been by its spells to have enclosed 200 
obliged from his earliest youth to 
submit in silence to all governmental 
measures, whether he approved of them 
or not. His task as a politician, the 
icstoiation of Egyptian prestige abroad, 
was clearly marked out before him ; but a 
less tenacious character would piobably 
have been well content with the frontiers 
which wei e found sufficient by Ramescs II. 
m later years. This little man with the 
eoai.sc leatuies — as we know them from 
his mummy — ^until now the stepchild 
of his house, may well have been the hope 
of the military leadeis. old and young, 
who during the last years of Hatshepsut 
must have counted on his antipathy to 
the empty splendours of licr rule. Nor 
wcie they deceived. It is certain that 
Thothmes III., who at first may have 
had little or no knowledge of wai. 


by its spells to have enclosed 
Egyptian waiiiois within earthen jars. 
These were then taken into Jaffa without 
suspicion and placed 111 the magazines. 
The Egyptians left their hiding-pUcc, 
bound the Syrian gariison with cords, 
and handed over the place to the king. 
However, the general, Thutia, was a 
histoiical pcisonage, and can be pioved 
to have served under Thothmes III. ; 
valuable objects from his tomb have been 
transfcried to various museums. 

The arms of Egypt were a terroi in 
Asia long aftei the period of Thothmes III., 
and Syiia at length became convinced 
that the military power of the Nile coun- 
tries under the terrible “ Manakhpirria " 
(Men-kheper-Ra Thothmes) was not lightly 
to be withstood. On the northern wall 
of the wing added by the king to the 
temple of Amon at Karnak was set up a 
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connected nairative of his campaigns and 
of the tribute which he leWed. This 
monumental history of the campaigns of 
Thothmes III. is usually known as his 
“ annals ” — an appropriate term, in so 
far as it is designed or written on the 
model of the annals of the 
Babylonian kings. The events 
of the king’s twenty-third year 
are related in the drj' manner 
of an annalist, but the first 
campaign forms a connected 
literary whole, in which the 
course of events is clearly 
develo])cd. 

It records the advance to 
Megiddo. In sight of the town 
order was given for the troops 
to draw up in line of battle. 

“His Majesty, in the jxinoply 
of war, ascended the chariot ot 
gold and silver. Like sras he 
unlo Horus the dispenser of 
power, and to Month of 
Thebes [the god of warj ; his 
father Amon^vc him strength. 

Tlie right wing of the army 
rested on a hill south of the 
brook Kina : the loft wing 
e.'ctcnded to the north, west of Megiddo. 
His Majesty remained m the centre ; at 
the head of his army he stood high aliovc 
all. Mhen thus the enemy saw him, 
th<y made all speed to fly to Megiddo, 
and left behind them their horses and 
their chariots ornamented with silver 
and gold,” An account of the siege of 
Jlcgiddo follows. 




ord^ed the government anew.” The 
military equipment of the SjTians 
was excellent ; among other spoils 924 
chariots and more than 200 shirts of 
mail of the best \vorkman.ship are 
mentioned. 

The description of the terror 
with which Thothmes III 
inspired his enemies when he 
ajipcared in battle is represent 
ative ot the typical method o1 
conceiving .such events in 
Egj-jniaii art. Tlie capture of 
Megiddo was a signal success, 
and must have cntii el}’ changed 
the low esteem in which the 
power and .self-reliance of the 
Egyptian king liad hitherto 
been held. Tlie king's assertion 
that the capture ot that town. 
in which the majority of 
Assyrian icbels were gathered, 
would cause the fall of thousands 
of others was not altogether 
an exaggerated statement. A 
list of towns in Kaimak con- 
tains several hundred names. 
The neutial Asiatic princes 
also came over by degrees. The 
prince of Assur. or Assyria, then a ruler of 
no particular importance, W'as the first to 
introduce the custom of exchanging 
gifts with Egj'jit. Tlie first mention of 
the AssjTians m an Egyptian document 
dates to the preceding icign, that of 
Hatshepsut, wiicn tlie name of an 
Assyiian .slave w’as recorded at Der 
f, el-Bahari. Fresh 

campaigns were 
necessary to 
convince the 
districts south of 
Lebanon oi their 
obligations of 
obedience to 
Egypt. In the 
twenty-ninth 
year of the king, 
^ I a date that can 
SUWfJf' ' bo fixed by the 
PHCBNiciAN ARVADiTES Kamak inscrip- 
rla, aad In the second tjons, it appears 



THOTHMES HI. 

A sovetvlgn of rare capacity 
and character. Prom a 
colossal statue of the Idnif, 





"His Majesty 
made poclama- 
tion to the 
arm> : ‘ If ye 
take Megiddo 
speedily, I shall 
be beneficent as 
Ra ; for therein 
are the chiefs of 
all the rebellious 
towns, and to 
conquer Megiddo 

will be to con- tribute from the 

quer a thousand Thothmes in. made two great camnains In Syi . 

towns at once.” rebelled, and had to hereconqnemd. that a great war 

ap'ainst the Iranian kingdom of 
Naharina, or Mitani, .situated athwart 
the Euphrates, from the Oionies to the 





Finally, “ the princes of this land came 
forth with their followers. They kissed 
the earth before his Majesty, and made 
prayer for their lives. They brought 
forth their tribute [which they had 
previously refused], and the king 


Tigris, was tlie result of these ex- 
peditions. The fortress of Tunip, north 
of Damascus, was conquered and 
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dedicated to tlio sun-god. Subsequently another inscription. From the names 
the Phoenician Arvad or Aradus was of those countries which sent tribute and 
captured, and treated with such severity presents at the end of the year it can 
that the inhabitants immediately be inferred that an armistice had been 


revolted. Consequently, in the 
following year operations lic- 
came necessary for the re- 
conquest of Arvad and of 
Sumur, which was situated to the 
•south of this town. This snetory 
had l)ecn preceded by the fall of 
Kadesh, on the Orontes, which, 
however, shortly afterward again 
became a centre of rc.sistance. 
On this occasion Amcnemheb, a 
young comrade of the king, who 
i)ccame a general at a later 
jiei iod, ajipcars for the first 
time. On this campaign he 
made two ]jrisoncrs, and was 
decorated in consequence. HLs 
tomb in Thebes is ornamented 
with an abstract of his recollec- 
tions of war, which, although 



entered into by Thothmes and 
the kingdom of Naharina. The 
king imposed such conditions 
upon his conquered enemies 
that any show of hesitation 
on the part of the governor of 
a town or district, no matter 
how loyal he might seem, might 
be construed as indicative of 
double dealing. This ^^gorou.s 
prosecution of operations within 
his own sphere of interests proved 
so objectionable to the neigh- 
bouring ruler of the Me.sopotamian 
lands that two years later he 
sent out another army to 
prevent the capitulation ot 
Araana. But the Egyptians 
were finally succe.ssful. and peace 
was at last made in the king’s 


somewhat confu.sed, contain fortieth 5’ear, about 1460 b.c.. 

interesting references to several Erected by T^hmei The enemy beyond the Eu- 
minor campaigns, of which, nmd* to Afiiund^ phrates at once began carefully 
however, the dates are unknown. to consider whether .some spark 

In the course of the next few Th^ei Embankment was not to be found which 
veans Thothmes made only a few short might be fanned into a conflagration, 
visits to Thebes in order to pay his In the forty-second year of his reign 

thanks to Amon, his father’s god, for Thothmes III. once more, and for the 

the wealth which flowed to him from last time, appeared in Asia with an 

the S]ioils and the tribute of the con- army. First " his ilajesty took the way 

quered. Mast of his time was spent in along the coast in order to chastise the 

long, and not alwa]^ successful, campaigns, town of Irkata,” a community in the 

in the prosecution of which he displayed north of Phoenicia. Tunip also seems 

a rare coru'tancy of jiurjjose. In the to have been in 

tliirty-third year 


ot his reign the 
Egyptians ad- 
vanced to the 
Euphrates, to 
the point where 
Thothmes I. 
had .set up his 
memorial stone. 
<ind erected a 
new moiminent 
in the same 
place. The city 
of Nii, situated 



state ot revolt. 
Kadesh, on the 
Orontes, how- 
ever, was the 
centre of resist- 
a n c e . The 
siege was inter- 
rupted by a 
battle and a 
victory over a 
relief force from 
Naharina. and 
ended with the 
crossing of the 
moats and storm- 


somewhat to the thothmes iii. after moo years j of fho city. 

A Thothmes XIL, a little man of coarse features, as we know from his ^ ^ 

nonn Ol /lieppo, mummy, was a ruler whMO successes were due to a temperate i nC KlXl§^ pTC- 
surrendered, c<>"capUon of hU duties and energretle action at the ngrht moment. ^0j|ted Icirge 

after a Phoenician army sent to its relief scarabs, bearing inscriptions in his honour 
had been defeated beneath its walks, as conqueror ol Kadesh, to all who were 
Thothmes III. made this town his present at the siege or took part in the 
headquarters for a time and erected festival of victory held in Thebes. At this 
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point the Kamak inscriptions come to an 
end. AVe know only that Thothme. 
visited Nubia once again in his fiftieth 
year and terrified some dL<!.satisficd tribes 
into submission. An extremely fine monu- 
ment to commemorate this victory, in- 
scribed with the indispensable poetical 
formula: of adulation, was set up in a 
.special position in Karnak. Amon-Ra is 
here represented as addressing the king : 

I give to thee power and victory over 
all peoples. I set thy spirit and the fear 
of thee ovei all countries, and the dread of 
thee goeth to the four pillars of the heaven. 
I make thy power great in all bodies. I 
make thy .shout to pursue the I'eoplc of 
the nine bows. The great of all lands are 
joined together in thy hand. I. even I, 
raise my arm and bind them for thee. I 


III.) at Thebes. In these tomb-paint ing'^ 
we see the Minoan chiefs of Crete maiching 
in procession, carrying precious vases 
as gifts, just as they aie represented in 
their own fre.sco-pamtings in the palace 
of Cnnsoos in Crete, excavated by Dr, 
Arthur Evans. They apjicar as tall, .slim- 
waisted, dark men with long, 
wavy black hair hanging 
below their waists or knotted 
on the top of their heads, 
successors the “ long-haired 


Inflnenee of 
Sao-power 
OB Hiitoiy 

like their 


Achaians,” just as they represented them- 
selves on the frescoes of Cnossos, the steatite 
vases from Agia Triada, or the golden 
cujTS of Vaphio. Ci etc escaped real tribute 
because tlie Egj'jitians had as j'ct no 
seagoing fleet ; we have here one of the 
earliest instances of the “ influence of sea- 



A LONELY VALLEY OF THE DEAD: THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS AT BIBAN EL-MULUK 
Thothmes I. abandoned the nse of small pyramids and Introduced a new rpyol sepulchre, cansing hU tomb to be tunnelled 
into the ciiffs in the desert walley west of Thebes. Similar burisl placcb were constructed there by his successois. 


galhei together the Ethiopian nomads lor 
thee as living prisoners by tens ol thousands 
and the inhabitants of the north by hun- 
dreds of thousands.” And so on lor ten 
symmetrical stanzas, which tell us. among 
other things, how the renown of the king 
had .spread even to the isles of the Medi- 
terranean, which may well have feared lest 
the attention of the great conqucroi should 
_ „ . be turned in their direction. But 
Tribute though Cyprus (Yantinay or 
Yatnan) sent tribute, being too 
near Palestine to escape wholly, 
Crete (Kefti) did no more than send 
complimentary embassies with presents, 
as it had done in the peaceful days of Hat- 
shepsut. We have rgiresentations of 
these embassies of the Cretan “ Keftiu ” 
in the tombs of Seiunut (reign of Hat- 
shepsut) and Rekhmara (reign of Thothmes 


powci on Iiislory." The land of Asya, 
or Ala,sya, .somelimcs considered to lie 
Cyiirus, but more probably on tlie Cilician 
coast, sent regular triliutc as a subject ally. 

Egj’jil had now lor the first time 
liccomc so nearly a military state that 
the Icained classes were alarmed. It 
would have been neither wise nor grale- 
iul for them to have complained during 
the lifetime of the great conqueror. 
The wealth of Asia was distributed with 
great liberality by Thothmc.s III., but 
Amon, the god of Thebes and ot the 
royal house, w'as favoured above ail 
other recijiients. With a premonition 
of the danger liable to result from 
such excess of favour, the king turned 
his attention to the other temples 
upon the conclusion of his campaigns — 
as, for instance, at Hcliojiolis. 
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NeveithelchS tht dislike of the 
learned classes of Egjpt to then 
soldier king may ha>e found 
e\piession lasting into after 
j ears it seems that the recolltr 
tion of him as a popul ii hero ^\a^ 
caiefully discouiagtd At anj 
idte It can be demonstrated 
that the pi lests designedly 
a\ oided all mention of the name 
of Thothmes in latei jcais 
When Geimimcus sisitcd Kai 
nak in the >cn ig \ d an aged 
jiiiest tianslitcd the annals to 
him liteiall^ and named as then 
mtlioi King Ramises ’ 

Besides eaiing foi Thebes and 
Hehopolis, Thothmes elected 
new buildings at Memphis and 
Dendeia, the seat of Hatlioi At 
1 h phantiiit also an extensive 
>> iiietini \ the niins of which 
weic levelled in i8j2 was 
elected oi lestoiid by Ihothmis 
III A lew fi igmcntaij inseiip 
tions iisciied in letei times, aie 
ol chionologieal impoitance foi 
the ealendai uifoimition the\ 
eonlain 

Much was done toi \ubia 
is)>cciall\ 111 kinadi and Wadi 
Hilfa Ihi tomb of the con 
queioi was not diseovcied until 
the jeai ibejS though his 
mummj had been found fifteen 
\cais eailici in its hiding place 
at Der el Bahari So fai as has 
yet been determined it seems 
that Tliothmcs I had mtiodueed 
i new style of i oy il tomb aban 
doning the use of the small 
detached pyiamid with its 
vestibule and a tunnel in the 
lock behind it, leading to the 
tomb chambei he e aused his 
tomb to be tunnelled into the 
cliffs in the deseit Vfilley to the 
west of the Ihcban neeiopolis 
SimiUi SI pule hies eonimunicating 
with the uppci woild by one dooi 
alone, without a pyramid or 
external chapel, weie also con- 
structed theie by Ins succcssois, 
so tliat this lonely valley of the 
dead still beais the name ot the 
‘ tombs of the kings ” (Biban 
el Muluk} Although the neigh 
bouring subtciianean tombs of 
the Ramessides weie explored 
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long since, M. Lorel discovered, in 1898, at 
a point then untouched, the .shaft, sixty or 
seventy feet long, svhich led into the 
sepulchral chamber of Thothmes III. The 
walls of the innermost room, in which the 
sarcophagus stood, were covered with a 
painted tapestry of texts from the Book 
of the Dead. The entrance chamber was 
also ornamented with more than 700 
images of the gods. 

Very little is known of Aakheperura 
Amenhotep II., about 1450 to 1425 B.r. 
From the fragmentary remains of his in- 
scriptions, and the biographical details 
given by his general, Amcnemheb. we 
can only conclude that, as a warrior, 
Amenhotep 11 . (" Okhpruria ”) was no 
unworthy succe.ssor to the 
terrible " Manakhpirria.” 

Hardly had he been 
crowned in Thebes when 
the news came that .several 
of the Syrian provinces 
refused to send him tlie 

P resents betokening their 
omage. The king .suddenly 
appeared in Galilee. cro.sscd 
the Orontes, utterly defeated 
a division of the enemy, 
and appeared before Nii, tlie 
gates of which town were 
immediately opened to him. 

At the conclusion of a cam- 
paign against tlie land of 
Takhisa, Amenhotep sent to 
Thebes the bodies of .seven 
princes of that district, which 
were hanged by the legs 
from the bow ol the king's 
ship, in accordance with 
the triumphal customs of 
the period ; six of them were subsequently 
exposed upon tlie city walls, smd the 
seventh corpse was sent on to Napata, 
or Gebel Barkal, in the Sudan. 

A movement of the Nubian tribes 
forced Amenhotep to advance as far 
south as the modern Khartum. No 
trace of Egyptian supre- 
macy at this time has been 
found further south than 
Gebel Barkal, where two 
figures of stone belonging to 
this period — ^Amenhotep is represented as 
presenting offerings of wine on his knees 
to the god Ktmum — w'ere dedicated. 
They were actually found much further 
south, in the Roman-Ethiopian temple of 
Ben-Naga, south of Shendi, to which 



AMENHOTEP III.,THa LION 
Amenhotep ZIX. wonhipped him- 
self, choosing the Uon as nis symbol 


Triumph 

in 

Syrin 
small 


they had been removed in later times. 
The tomb ol Amenhotep II. is some- 
what poor both in design and elaboration. 
In it were found the mummies of a man, a 
child, and a woman bound fast to wooden 
boats, apparently intended as com- 
panions of the king on bis journey to 
In the nether world — unle.ss 

Tomb of judicial victims of 

A . 1. < rr the privy court of the lollow- 
Am.nbof.pll. ting^-niothmes IV. They 

were placed in the tcunb before the jirocess 
of drj'ing was completed, and one ot them 
received in consequence a deep cleft in 
the skull, though this may possibly have 
Ix-en inflicted by a thief in later times. 
The mummy of Amenhotep II. was also 
found in the tomb, and with 
it the remains of .seven other 
kings, which were laid in a 
side chamber about 1100 n.c., 
that lliey might csca])e the 
raids ol plundcrcre, while the 
Olliers were deposited in the 
shaft of Der el-Bahari. 

Al’itli the acce.ssion of 
Mcnkhei>e.iiira Thothmc.s IV., 
about 1425 to 1415, the 
reaction, wliich the non- 
military grandees liad long 
desired and i>rcparcd, Ixjgaii 
to make itself felt. The 
class of "scribes” .succeeded 
in making a rhange which 
had certainly not existed 
under Tliothmes III. All 
the high ixisitions ol mili- 
tary command liccamc their 
monojioly. and indeed were 
given 10 officials wlio were 
already in occui>ation of 
other posts. Thus, at the lime of the 
Ramessides matters had come to such 
a pass that the “ king’s first chario- 
teer,’’ who al-io held the offices of 
ambassador and "chief of the foreign 
lands and ]icoples,’’ proceeds in a 
(xictical letter .solemnly to dissuade 
his voting .siilxirdinates from entering 
the ' " stable of the king ’’ or the 
infantry. Officers of this type, who quite 
obviously thought only of the flesh-pots 
of Egypt in time of war, were certify 
never willing to march to Syria, but 
preferred to open a career to foreign 
mercenaries on the Nile. 

We find a similar phenomenon nowa- 
day’s in China, whore it is the man 
of Ixioks, who has passed the highest 
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The 

Sphinx 

Uncovered 


examinations in learning, who rules, and 
though he may possess many military 
posts m title, in reality leaves the des- 
pised soldiering to the “ Tartar generals ” 
and the Manaus. 

King Ihothmrs IV., who was not per- 
haps the chosen successor ol his father, 
on ascending the throne immediately 
ordered the great sphinx at 
Gizch to be cleared of the sand 
beneath which it had long been 
buried— the consequence of a 
dieam of this pious monarch : vainly, how- 
c\ cr, since the monument was immediately 
co\ 01 cd again with the sand. The priestly 
class favoured the piince. But the time 
had not jet come for him to enjoy a 
peaceful reign. Thothincs IV. was first 
obliged to subdue the Ethiopian tribes, 
and also to reduce certain rebellious 
cities in Phoenicia to obedience ; bis cam- 
paigns, in fact, arc said to have extended 
as far as Naharina on the north, and to the 
Nubian land of Kare on the south. More- 
over, the generals of the old school of 
Thnthmcs III. and Amenhotep II. had not 
■nlirely jiassed away ; to them belonged 
ilenkhepru-Ra Meri-Amon, the " first of 
the commanders.” The mummy of 
Thothmes IV., uhich wis found in the 


tomb of his father, ic veals him as a 
handsome young man, not thirty years 
old. We cannot divine the reason of his 
death at so early an age, after a reign of 
only nine years. His body shows no sign 
that he was murdered, so that in all 
probability he fell a victim to some sudden 
ulncsS, which the Egjyptian physicians 
had no real knowledge how to treat. Life 
in Oriental countries is often cut very 
short by ignorance both of sanitation 
and of therapeutics. Considering the 
shortness of his reign, many monu- 
ments to this kii^ exist, and many 
scarabs bearing his name are found. 
His actual sepulchre, from which his body 
was icmoved to the tomb of Amenhotep II. 
in the time of the priest-kings, was 
_ discovered by Mr. Theodore M. 

oya Davis. The tomb was found 
to contain many remains of 
“ * the royal funeral state ; most 
especially worthy of notice being a chariot- 
body of embossed leather, decorated with 
representations of the sphinx trampling 
down Asiatic enemies ; a piece of tapestry 
woven in colours, representing the royal 
cai touche on a ^ound. in hcialdic lan- 
guage scHit'e of lilies and papjnis-flowers, 
hke the fleurs-de-lis on the oriflamme of 







RUINS OP THE TEMPLE OP ^MON. BUILT BY THOTHMES III AT KARNAK \ hU YEARS AGO 
Tbothmes III spent much of the wealth gamed in hu Asiatic campiigikS on temple building iiid Amon of Thebes wis 
favoured abo\e oU other gods He also erected great sanctuancs at Heliopolis Memphi* Denclera and Elephantine 


ancient Fiance , anil a lullLction of ^asl^ 
of a inoit nondcifully biilliant blue 
glazed laiciice An intciesling point 
\Mth leqaid to thib tomb ib that it 
had evidintlj been Molaltd even in the 
shoit time between the leign of itb ownci 
and that oi Hoiemheb, piobably in Oie 
peiiod ot anaiehy which pi c\ ailed at 
IheliLb during the leign of tlie heutic Ak 
lienatcn (Amenhotep IV ), for m one of the 
(hambeis is a hieiatic inbciiption lecoid- 
ing the rcpaii of the tomb m the eighth 
jeai oi Hoiemheb by Maya, supciuiten- 
dent ot woikb in the Tombs of the Kings 
Thothnics IV iinuguiatcil a piattice 
no\ cl in the house ot tin 
Phaiaohs He iraiiied i 
foreign pi mass, thi 
daiiglitei of \i tatam i 
king of '\Iitaiii, the 
alicady mentioned Iian 
lan kingdom of Koithern 
Mcsopotami i 1 his pnn 
cess was the mothei, in 
all piobability of Amen 
hotep III who during 
his leign showed iiecu- 
liaiitiLS piobably due to 
his half-Itanian ongin, 
and handed them on in 
an exaggeiated loini to 
his half-mad son Amen- 
hotep IV 01 Akhenitcn 
On the fertile soil ot 
the western bank of the 
Nile, at Thebes, which is 
oveiflowed by the ii\ei 



SCULPTURE OF QUEEN 
The*' Great RovslCoiisort of Ameiibotej 
who was worshipped for ceotories as 


m autumn iisc the two lanious lolossal 
sitting statins, one ot whnh w is siip[)osed 
in the Ruiiiaii jniiod to gi\e out a iinging 
sound at sunnse and was known as the 
statui ol Memnon," i nainc whnh it has 
letainid The nanu of "Memnon” is 
deniid fioni that ol the ciictoi oi these 
statues, Annnollus oi Amenhotep III 
( ibout 1415 to 1380) till son and siietcssoi 
ot Thothmes IV who uideicd these stone 
images of liiinsalf caih ot whnh is some 
seiinlj leet high tobi elected by liis high 
oftitial, Amenhote]>, Ike son of Hapu, as 
w ai dci s ol the gates of a new temple, w Inch 
has now almost vaiiishi d. The legends of 
latei times icpicsent tlie 
king and his namesake, 
till wise son of Ha])u 
who SI Pined to ha\e a 
shaic m the diiiiie 
hi me " by leason of his 
knnwlidgc, almost as ni- 
si pai able conijianions 
The pi nice and 103 a] 
sciibe,” Amenhotep, who 
w IS subsequently ini- 
mittod to build a piisate 
temple m the neighboui - 
hood, and ediiicd postci 
ity as the autlioi of 
inagn litanies, was some- 
thing moie than a dis- 
tinguished member of the 
tirde of piiests who as- 
sembled about the new 
king We know of only 
one campaign undci take n 
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by Xeb-maai-Ra— oi “Nibrnutiia, evi- 
dently oi'f'n pionounrpd ‘ Nimmuna ’ 
01 “Nimmudua"- Amenhotcp III at the 
outoot ol Ins reign ot ihutysi\ yeais ; 
this ivasi directed agunst Nubia He 


iio^ed ai an Watic conqncini 
nc did not w i>>h to allo\v this 
hononiable claim to fall into 
diiusc The foicign policy 
ot the kingdom was now 
d rectcd to pic\cnt dn\ out- 
bieikof w 11 by paying o\ or 
a puitinn of the money 
appiopiiatcd to militaiy 
tquipmint in picscnts to 
the independent kings of the 
neighbouiing states Thcie 
IV ’s, too, the fuitlici ad- 
vantage that the custom en 
joined the letuin of fiicndlv 
gifts of this natuie Ob 
vioiisly, in times of peace 
intoiconise of this kind 
between the couits had 
alwa^s existed It is due 
only to chance that a laige 
imt'on of the Egyptian 
iichivcs recently biought 
to light, and known as the 
Fell el Amaina tablets 


pi nbahly 







iSlLA; 


ictuin, together with the assuiance that 
a sufficiency of Egyptian gold would 
always be tound m Mitam The geneial 
connection shows that this hint was given 
with the object of obtaining a letum of 
similai favours Howevei, contcmporaiy 
letteis Irom Assyria and the 
kingdom of Alashya piove 
that the great gifts of golcl 
fiom Egypt to Mitani 
aioused the wondei and 
envy ot all othei nations 
Lonsequently, Amenliotep 
III must have abandoned 
the pievious policy oi 
intimidation in favour of an 
attempt to eslabhsh a com 
munity of inteiests His 
mistake, however, soon 
became apparent Theie 's 
no doubt that the kings ot 
Western Asia soon began to 
distiu&t one another as a 
icsult of then iivaliy lot 
the gold of the Pharaoh 
Individual soveieigns im- 
mediately laised then 
demands higher and highet 
so that toward the end oi 



CAPTIVES MAKING BRICKS 
From tha tomb of the chief architect of 

Thothmei III , ahowinr ioreign elavea the IClgn Of Amenhotep HI 
should has e liclonged to the ^ temple at Thebea {, lemiiy iclations, at an j 

1 ittci jiiit of the icign of Amenhotep III , late with Babylonia, had become some 


indto that of Ins successor 
in these clay tablets, 
wiittcn in cuneiloim 
sciipt an 1 mostly in 
Bahvloniin 'scmitic, the 
gcniral diplomatic lan- 
guigi of tliat pciiod, 
illusions liT\ c bull iound 
indicating the existence 
of kss liitndly iclations 
m iTiliei itigns Ixing 
Tushi atta of 'Mitani 
declaies tint a daughtei 
of his giandiathci 
Vi tatams h id bet n 
given to Ihothmcs IV 
onlj undei < ompulsion, 
and m like mannci his 
sistei, Giliikliipa, had 
been sent to \menhotcp 
III When howevei, 
lusluatta himself gave 
his daughtei , Tadukhipa, 
with a laigc dowiy, to 
the agi mg Egyptian 
king he icccived a gieat 
quantity of gold in 
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THE DIVINE QUEEN TEIB 
Teie the couort of Amenhotep III , wu 
honoured ns few queens bsibre her, thoo^, 
apparently, not of Foysl birth Her name was 
olwaya associated with the kmea, and 
tenque wai erected to her in her iif 


a 

ibtune 


The dram upon the 
tieasuiy caused by these 
continual gifts was pio 
bably the leason foi 
the diminution in the 
presents icccived by 
the " brothel " whose 
dominions weie faithest 
fiom Egypt, Kadashman 
bel of Babylonia A 
pretext foi this reduction 
was provided by his 
demand that the Egyptian 
king who desired a Baoy- 
lonian prmcecs foi his 
haum, should give one ot 
his own daughtei s in 
return The answer, that 
nevei yet had a royal 
piincess of Egypt been 
given to anybody, quickly 
put a stop to this scheme 
of alliance by marriage 
But the insulted ruler ot 
Babylonia now demanded 
to Imow what had be- 
come of his sister who 
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had previously been given in marriage 
to Amcnholcp. The “ rea^^suring " answer 
ot I he Pharaoh has been preserved in 
the original text. It is characterised 
throughout by a tone of derision and 
contempt, and no doubt the roj’al cliicl 
scribe at Thebes obtained his 
master’s approval to the terms of 
his reply. 

There are other letters of the 
time of Amenhotep 111. preserved 
among the.se archive.s which came 
from Tarkhundaraubh, king of 
Cilicia, and from the princes of the 
KliJitli, or Hiltiles, who were now 
])rc.ssing southwards into Pales- 
tine. Tushralta refers to his wais 
with them when they helped his a lady’s wig 



also by a scarabieus of frequent occur- 
rence bearing an inscription to the effect 
that the king had killed 102 lions in the 
first ten years of his reign. One of the 
figures at Soleb was named ‘‘ Amen- 
hotep III., the Strong Lion.” Hithcito 
the bull had been regarded as 
a symbol of bodily strength. 
Buildings erected by King Amen- 
hotep III. are numerous also in 
Egypt. In Memphis he built the 
oldest part of the Scrapeuin and 
entombed therein an .\pis bull. 
Thebes, however, was chiefly 
benefited by his eflorts. He en- 
larged the temple of Kainak on 
all sides, and first gave it the 
massive character it now bears. 


rebellious brother, Artashumara, l'’2“*when sacred lake Asher, con- 

against him. In all these letters the*Emt^i du not structed by Tbothmes III. near 
the Egyptian king is referred to in Luxor, for a distance of over 

terms of great delcrcnce, for he claimed to three-fourths of a mile northward he 
be what no Semitic ruler ever was con- erected a series of new edifices con- 
sidered — a living deity on earth. The nccted by alleys of sphinxes. A road of 



NECKLACE OF AN EGYPTIAN LADV'OF THE TIME* OF*^HOTHME^''*I300 Il.r. 

A fine example of ancient Egyptian jewellery, made of gold, carnelian, lapis lazuli, and felspar beads. 

” good god.” as the Pharaohs had long .sphinxes was also laid out from Karnak 
been known to their .subjects, made an to Luxor. The main part of the temple 
advance toward deification under Amen- of Anion at that spot, with its finely 
hotep III., who began to t. ornamented columns, was 

worshiji himself, or more // also built by this king, 

correctl)' his own soul in chambers 

bodily sha]jc ; indeed, an god-king 

extremely stately temple ES r is represented as an event 

at Siolcb, in Nubia, was which was accomplLshcd 

specially devoted to the only by virtue of the 

worship of its builder, B greatest exertions on the 

who introduced himsclt part of the gods. Tlie 

in this case as the god of B tomlxs of many officials 

the country of Ku.sh. As and private individuals 

his symbol, the king chose BM ^ 111 WB B who lived under the long 
the figures of lions B reign of Amenhotep III, 

couchant : their majestic B B W have Ixjcn preserTCd. 

expression and the artis- B • They supply no informa- 

tic skill displayed in their A •TOILET TABLE 3,600 YEARS AGO tjQn qJ Value bcyond 

0 XK 1 A 1 uaci^Aa,js.u AA Containlog vaaei uf unguents, eye>pnint, n . j. ... au i xi ^ ^ 

execution aroused even comb, a bronze ** shell" on which to mix the indiCiitingtna.t the art Of 
then .such general ad- coNiioni, wd « pair or ludoia. ancient Egypt entered 

miration that they were carried away upon a really flourishing period under the 


by the Ethiopian king Amonasru to his 
residence, Napata. That the imagina- 
tion ot Amenhotep III. ran continually 
upon lions is shown by his preference for 
the lion-headed goddess Sekhmet, and 


eighteenth dyna.sty. 

Princess Giiuklupa of Mitani, in spite 
of her royal birth, did not receive the 
rank of a " great royal consort ” — ^that 
is, the rank ot a reigning queen — and 
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her niece Tidukhipa fared no belter at 
a later time ; both found thi.s position 
already occupied. Tii. or Teie, the 
daughter of one entitled luaa and his wife 
TuyUi had anticipated all competitors, 
and w'ds morcos’er honoured as few queens 
beloic her. WTienever there was a 
ceremony to be performed, tlie king 
associates the name of Teie with his 
ow n. She even shared in the increased 
divinity of the .son of the sun, and a 
temple was erected to her at Sedcinga, not 
tar from Soleb, in Nubia. The fact 
that her worship after death svas con- 
tinued under the Ramessides and at a 
later period, enables us to gain some 
idea of her popularity during her life, 
Mr. Tlieodore N. Davis, of Newport. R.I., 
has lor several years been exploring the 
valley of the tombs of the kings and has 
there discovered the tombs of Hatshep.sut 
and Thothmes IV. ; he found also in 1905 
llie tomb ot luaa and Tuyu, and in 1907 
that ot Teie. The queen’s body was not 
lound in tlie tomb, but instead of it the 
remains of a young man, who is quite 
possilily Akhenatcn. her son, to w’hom the 
coffin ceitauily belonged. Evidently the 
bin lals lit mother and son had been con- 
fu.sed m the hurry of a probably secret 
removal. But w'c h.ivc compensation for 
the lo'S of the queen’s body in the bcau- 
tilul portraits and busts of her which 
formed the tops of some alabtuster 
‘‘canopic jars ” found in the tomb, which 
show us a very beautiful face. Far dif- 
ferent was the condition in which were 
found the mummies of her parents. 
The bodies of luaa and Tuyu arc jx'r- 
iectly preserved, e.xhibiting very iiitensst- 
ing Egy'ptian types. Tliere is no real 
proof (mat Queen Teie and her parents 
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were of non- 
Egyptian blood, 
though it has 
often been sup- 
posed that they 
were Mitanians. 
Whatever foreign 
blood there was 
in the royal family 
came, not from 
Teie, but from 
Amenliotep III. 
himself, who was 
probably halt- 
Iranian in blood. 

As in the tomb 
of Teie, gold was 
fredy used on the objects discovered with 
the mummies of luaa and Tuyu. These 
consisted chiefly of most magnificent and 
beautiful examples of Egyptian cabinet- 
work — cliairs, beds, and so forth. Manj* 
of the chairs remind us strongly ot 
those of the period of the ’• First 
Empire ” in France. 

Soon after the arrival in Thebes of 
the young princess Tadukhipa, the king’s 
health liegan to fail. He sent a request 
to his old friend Tushralta to send a 
.statue of the goddess Ishtar of Nineveh 
to Egypt, probably to heal him. The '• day 
of departure ” apparently came upon him 
in the thirty -sixth year of his reign, 
about ij8o B.C., and his mummy re- 
mained for about three hundred years 
in the silent " valley of the kings,” 
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EGYPTIAN CHAIR OF 3,500 YEARS AGO 
Tliere li little In modern furniture ehowins nnj great 
advance on this remarkable chair made about 1300 P r 
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THE REIGN OF THE HERETIC KING 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EGYPT’S RELIGIONS 

O N the death oi Amenhote]! III. the incident. Tcic was iJi'r.<onallyii;qui’stcd by 
accession ol Amenhotej) IV., the Tushratta to mediate in Ins lavour. but 
.son of Teie, whose first name was seems to have taken no action in (he 
Nder-khepni-Ra — in the Amarna letters matter, while the replies ol Amenliolep 
“Napkhuria” or “ Xajikhururia " — seems IV. became more and more discom levins ; 
to have met with no serious opposition, at any rate, the old Iriendship iH-tweeii the 
The successor to his throne had apjiarently two coiiits was almost a thinj; ol the jiast 

reached the age of manhood, and had long _ at the ilale ol the Iasi letter 

lieen lully prepared for this event. From * which has come down to us. 

the letters of foreign kings of the period if ^ similar quarrel took iilace 

appears that it was not cu.siomary to take ^ with King Bin iKiluiri.isli. the 

cognisance of the existence ot a crown successoi of Kadashnian-Hel in IJabvIonia. 
prince; hence Amenliotcii III. cannot Amcnhoteii IV. neglected to send his 
have promoted his son to the co-regenev. wishes tor the rccoveiy ol tins king. 

Equally scanty mention is made of Teie who Inad lieen ill for some lime, 
in previous correspondence with foreign The ICgyptian olFicials and liibiitary 

powrs. However, the lack ol loresight princes in Canaan also seem to h.ive eon- 

displayed by Tushratta ol Hitani in sidered that nothing was to Ix' leaivd horn 
designating his daughter Tadukhijia as the IJabylonians. They jilundered Itaby- 
“ mistress of Egypt ” when he sent her to Ionian embassies and cai.i\ans ol mei- 
Amcnliotep Ill.'was now remedied on the chants in the most ban>faced maiiiiiT. 
occasion of this succe-ssion : Tashratta Although this in ilscll was a .siilficient 
addres.scs Teie by this title, and ground oi cumjilaint. the reception ol 
A t^medy careful to recognise the an .-Vshyrian embassy in Thebes in- 
M Ancient ..^ijordinatc ]X)sition ot Tadu- duced the Babylonians to make seiious 
E«yp* khi])a, wb.o seems to have remonstrances. It was iviiresimted that 
been handed on to the new king as a sub- the Assyrian juince .‘\ssui-uballit was 
ordinate wile. The ill-will ol the queen a Babylonian va'-sal. that his people 
mother may liave lieen aroused by dilli- could have no bu-iness in Eg>’pt. .iml that 
culties in the harem e.\citcd by the jircten- it would U- well for Aiiienliote]i tci leniein- 
sions of the daughter of the king of Ixr tluit the father ol Burnabuiiash had 
Naharina, and licr displeasure may have once suppressed the Ix'ginnmgs of a 
lieen increa.scd by Tushratta’s importunate Canaanite revolt against Egypt . 
demands for gold. When this monarch None the less, relations with^ the 
attempted to extort money from the new .Assyrians were continued, although Egypt 
Pharaoh on the doubtful pretext of an old g.uned no advantage thereby. The ligyp- 
promise given by the late Amenhotep. he lian envoy Hai apjiears at the court ol 
received a refusal couched in unusually _ . Burnabuiiash to lelch one ol 

blunt terms. The ridiculous manner in .** *"** his daughters or relatives 

which Tushratta suteequently sought to pj- m r i t i iri ^gyP*' exchange for 
make it appear that nothing had occurred whom an Egyiitian princess 

to disturb the rdations of mmsclf and hLs must have been given. A short and un- 
"dear brother" in Egypt forms one of fortunately mutilated letter of the 
the most entertaining comedies in the " king’s daughter ” to " her master.” 
world’s history. The Tell el-Amarna which was delivered by Kulin-Kamman, 
letters, which contain other amu-sing expres-ses the liojie that Ihe gods of Burna- 
mateiial, reached their highest point of buriash will protect him on his journey, 
literary skill in their references to this The manner m which " thy city .and thy 
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house ” are further spoken of is probably 
to be explained as a reference to the re- 
moval to the new residence of Amenhotcp. 

The king of the Hittites and hi>s modest 
neighbour, the petty king ol Alashj'a, soon 
had reason tn be dissatisfied with the 
change of rulers in Egypt. Shubbiluliuma, 
the iormer of these kings, was offended 
by Amenhotep IV., who 
f addressed him in a manner 
„ I, involving a breach of etiquette. 

* * and received as good as he 
gave. The king of Ala.shya was obliged 
to defend himself .against the accusation 
that hi>. subject.*' liad been in alliance with 
Lvcian pirates. It is uncertain whether 
the Lycians landed in the Delta, or 
whether they had made a raid ujion some 
Egyptian settlement in Alashya. At any 
rate, the people of Alashya were probably 
justified in complaining that the com- 
mercial relations between the two coun- 
tries had been injured by the aggressions 
of the Egyptian customs officials. Not 
only the king, hut also his chief official. 
“ the Rabisu," issued edicts warning the 
" Pakcri ” not to interfere with merchants, 
envoys, and .ship.s from Ala.sliya. But 
anyone who passed through Lower Egj-pt 
in order to transact business at the court 
of Amenhotep IV. found, .so to' speak, a 
dragon in his path in the pemon of the 
viceroy of the Delta (Yarimuta'. From 
the Amarna letter we learn that, at that 
lime at lea.st. the power of this official 
was a*> absolute a** that of the “ ]jrince 
of Kush ” ; thus Egypt jiroper was 
guarded on the south as on the north. 

The governor ol Syria-Palestinc had a 
wholesome respect for the “ Rabisu of the 
king,” who " is in the land of Yarimuta ” 
— that is, the Delta. Two very amiable 
communications accompanied by gifts w'cre 
also sent to this personage by the Rabisu 
of xYlashya ; consequently his name Yan- 
khamu was one of the best known in the 
country. It apparently depended entirely 
_. p upon the plea.sure of this man 
whether the measures ordered 
tha Thraaa Pharaoh should be 

executed slowly or promptly, 
sternly or with forbearance, and whether 
the pretexts or remonstrances of vassr^ 
should be seriously considered or be treated 
as deserving of punishment. Yankhamu 
accepted backsheesh, but at the .same 
time he was apparently upright enough 
to act in entire accordance with the orders 
of his superiors and not to yield to t^ 
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counter claims of his own personal incli- 
nations. None the less, the prestige of 
the Egyptian supremacy in the Asiatic 
provinces rapidly declined. 

In the meantime, events w'ere taking 
place in Thebes such as the Egyptian 
people had never before heard of, anH 
indeed, were never again to hear of, after 
the period of their occurrence. Tlie king 
became involved in a quarrel with the 
priesthood of Amon, which had been 
steadily increasing in wealth and power. 
Amon, at first the god only of his own 
house, had gradually been raised to the 
head of the Egyptian pantheon. And 
now Amenhotep became the champion of 
a new heresy. 

It is certain that long before this time 
a new creed had been formulated by 
the society of priests connected with the 
temple of the f^un at Heliopolis, which 
was extended to e.xalt above all the 


hybrid deities of the Nile the visible sun 
in the sky. “ Aten,” as the .sole creative 
and preservative deity. This doctrine 
had probably become more or less fa^hlon- 
able at the court of Amenhotep III., which 
_ prided itsell on its intellectual 

_ “ . atmosphere and lent a ready 

hou-cTCr. w-as but a pastime to 
his predecessor, Amenhotep IV. considered 
as the serious business of his life. For 


whatever reason, relations between Amon 


and the new king were strained to 
breaking point, and an ojicn rupture 
took place between the fourth and sixth 
years of his reign. The court left Thebes, 
and a religious reform on the lines of the 
Aten doctrine was begun with severity 
and zeal. 


Now the system of the £g}q>tian pan- 
theon is obscure. The various conquests 
of a much-conquered country had their 
usual effect here as elsewhere. Thecaptured 
territory is considered by the new arrivals 
as a gift of the gods who accompanied 
them thither ; and to these the previous 
po.ssessor5, deities as well a.s men, must 
first be subjected, and with them ulti- 
mately be incorporated. Thus is ex- 
plained the great antiquity of such of the 
purely Egyptian conceptions as originated 
in the conjuration of the country. To 
these belong the divinities of the water 
and the d^ert. as well as the simple 
harvest gods. The first movement recog- 
nisable as such among t j gods of Egypt 
begins with the rise of Horns and his 
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struggle to break down the obstinacy of 
Set. In \ubia, as a rule, the conquering 
Horus received the offerings of the kings 
of Egypt, who erected temples and dedi- 
catory inscriptions. But he did not have 
the fiild to himself. Under the Rames- 
sidcs, Amon, Ptah, and Ra also appeared 
in company with Horus with earlier divini- 
ties such as Merula, Didun (the Tithonos 
of the Greeks), and He. 

Min of Cojrtos, a deity who had fallen 
into obscurity as early as the period of the 
Middle Empire, was rediscovered in Xubia 
by the kings of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties, worshipped there with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and, in conse- 
quence, eventually restored to importance 
in Egypt also. Min, however, was an ideal 
rustic deity, who must liave once been 
woreliipped throughout a wide district, 
extending far beyond the frontiers of 
Egypt to the south, and jicrhaiw also to 
the south-east. As a result, Coptos, the 
jKjint of junction of several desert roads 
from the south, continued for a long time 
to l^e a .secure stronghold for the worship 
of Min, even after he had been supiilaiited 
_ elsewhere by deities of later 
* origin. In the god Khcm of 
Deifl Achmim (north of Coptos), who 
** was originally the counterpart of 
Min, the Greeks immediately recognised 
their own Pan ; accounts of the primitive 
rustic character of his festivals liave lx:cn 
preserved. But though Horus, who usually 
intruded ujxin such occasions under the 
most extraordinary disguises, was unable 
to prevail against Min, the ajie god Bes. 
a rit'al from the southcnimost jiart of 
Nubia, was more successful. This koholcl- 
like dwarf with his bushy crown of feathers 
seem.s to have been closely connected with 
the goddess Thoueris (Egyptian Ta-ueret), 
whose image was an erect hi])popotamu.s 
with the breasts of a woman. .She may 
indeed have accompanied him u]ion his 
first arrival from Ethiopia, and liave taken 
the place of the corresponding deity Ajx’t, 
who was worshipjied in Thebes at a coin- 
parativdy late period. At any rate, Bes 
and Thoueris played a very imfxirt.'tnt 
part in the Eygptian pantheon after they 
had deprived Min and Apet of their im- 
portant office as patron deities of mid- 
wifery. 

The subsequent introduction of Bes and 
Thoueris into the circle of sun divinities 
and their ritual companions, the gods 
j||^. fhe deady ended their advancement. 


However, such an instance of the over- 
throw of primitive Egyptian deities by 
gods of yet earlier origin from the south 
is absolutely unique. As a rule, the 
ancient Egyptian gods were only in part 
replaced by deities introduced from the 
north, who failed to eject them com- 
pletely. Thus the ancient i-apilal of the 
_ first or southcnimost nome 

Fo™m* Omlios, 

- Mv«k. eastern bank of the 

Nile, the temple of which was 
sacred to the crocodile god Si'bek. 
The worshippers of Horus were late 
in ostalilishing themselves in the nome, 
and were restricted lor a time to the 
island of Elephantine, which was not con- 
secrated to Horus but to Kliuiim ; he. as 
creator of the world in the age preceding 
the birth of Osiris, and as the father of 
Horus himself, was a god eminently suit- 
able for a ri'gion so exposed, where he 
liears the title " defender against the 
Nubians.” When, at a later tiiiie. Omlios 
ojienecl its gates to the new’ cult Horus 
had liecome humbler, and contented him- 
self with one lialf of the Selick temi’le. 
The result was that, together with his 
neighlxiur “ great Horus,” Sebek also as- 
sumed the attriliutes of a sun-god. and 
from this time forth was known as Sebek- 
Ra, one of the most extraordinary of ilie 
many niydliological fusions which look 
place in Egypt. Unlorlunately'. little has 
remained to us of the mytlis in connection 
with the temple at Ombos. A fragmen- 
tary account from this source iiulicates 
that Osiris was there liorn to Ajiet, the 
hijipopotamus goddess. . 

It is ciMiain that Sebek was one of the 
chief divinities of the Nile valley prior 
to the Neg.ada period, mid also suffered 
less than any other jirimitive god from 
the antagonism of later times. In the 
age of the Old Empire the crocodile god 
was generally worshipiicd, and at the 
time of the Middle Emjiire he rose 
to great distinction, and 
]iossesserl temiilcs in various 
parts of EgyjH, though more 
esjiecially in the Fayyum, until 
the final disappearance of the native 
Iwliefs. Their inalienable characteristics 
as deities of the water may have prrn'cd a 
valuable supjiort both to him and to the 
hippopotamus goddesses ; but between 
the desert god .Set and the religion of the 
historical period a relation of armed 
neutrality invariably persisted. All, 
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however, that is known about Set is 
intimately connected with his mytho- 
logical struG:glc with Homs. 

Homs never lost his traditional clia- 
racter as a champion and conqueror of 
the land ; his name signified sovereignty, 
and was a^Mimcd by every Pharaoh. The 
mythic stoi y ol the wars fought by Horus 
„ against Set and his allies 

throughout the whole of Egj'pl 
. has been iireserved to us in two 

kmpion vj-i-jijonc; in connection with 
each othei . The earlier of these represents 
Horus a.'i a •<on of the beneficent god 
()siri>. who appeared as a human king and 
refined the bestial manners of Egyptian 
life by teaching the duties of cultivating 
the soil, worshipping the gods. etc. But 
0.siris wa.'i entrapped by his evil brother 
Set. who enticed him into a great coffer, 
which he immediately closed and set 
adrift on the sea. During the desjiotic 
mle ot Set the adherents of Osiris either 
left the country or withdrew into hidi^- 
places ; hut when the body ot Osirn? 
was recovered by his sister and wile Isis 
in the Pha-nician seaport Gcbal — first men- 
tioned m the time of the twellth dtiiasty — 
then sen Horus aiose and conquered Set 
after a long struggle. During the w-ar 
with >et. Isi" and Horns were assisted by 
Thoth. the ibis-headed god ot w'i.sdom. 
and Anubis. the jackal-headed deity. 

Although we arc indebted to no earlier 
authoiity than Plutarch for this myth, 
and although in Plutarch's original 
the Delta only is represented as the 
Egyjitian .scene of action, nevertheless 
niuncious veisions ol and allusions to 
the storj in jiicu’nt Egyptian te.xts prove 
not only its genuinenes-. but also the fact 
that it was equally current in I’pjwr 
Egypt. A calemlaiian list, in which 
horoscoiies and rules ol conduct lor 
lavourable or unlucky dux's are given, 
states that on the 17th ol Atliyr. the 
day of Osiiim's death, the lamentations 
_ . of the goddi'sses Isis and 

“ Xeiilitlijs at .‘sais could he 

final resting-place of Osiris. 
The length to which the proce.ss of 
mythological transformation could be 
carried among the Egyptians is well 
shown in a later vereion of the myth, 
which may have been remodelled during 
the New Empire, and met with ready 
acceptance by the priesthood of the 
temple ol Horus at Edfu. In this 
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adaptation Osiris has entirely dis- 
appeared, his place being taken by 
the sun-god Ra of Heliopolis, who.se 
annihilation W'as indeed neither possible 
nor desirable. Consequently Horus 
appears as the son of the Sun in the form 
of the winged solar disc. His struggle 
with Set and his brood of crocodiles is 
represented as a chastisement inflicted 
upon conspirators, whose crime consisted 
simply in their rebellion against Ra. 
Nevertheless, even from this greatly 
altered variant of the myth .several 
valuable additions can be obtained which 
supplement the account of Plutarch. 
Thus one passage reads : “ Hereupon 

Ihe enemies of Ra went into the river. 
They metamorphosed themselves into 
crocodiles and hippopotami. But Ra 
entered a boat, and when he came within 
reach of the animals they opened wide 
their mouths in order to injure the majesty 
of the god. Then came Horus — that is, 
the Edfu Horus — and the servants ot his 
train — Shcm.su-Hor — bearing weapons ol 
bronze : each carried a lancc ot iron and 


a chain m his hands. Then they smote the 
,, crocodiles and hip]>opotami. 

of Aru. 3«i 

j K j I. enemies and iiut them to death 

.od Morduk .. 

These words take us back to the period ot 
Negada. ivhich mark.s the beginning ot 
the bronze age in Egypt, when the Horus 
peojilc perhaps invaded the land. 


Not Ra. but Osiris, was the original 
deity who opposed Set and assisted 
Horus to victory. There is some ground 
lor tiacing back Osiris and the Babylonian 


god Mardiik to a common origin; but il 
this identity ever existed it must have 


early rlisajipearcd, lor in the compara- 
tively late period during which we first 
hear ol Babel and its Marduk this deity 
was a Will like hero, world-creator, and 
at the same time lather of Nabu, the god 
ol wisdom. Osiris, on the other hand, 
appears as early as the Ancient Empire as 
the inoperative god of the dead, and his 
meiit must be considered as resting chiefly 
upon his former sufferings. The resem- 
blance of Horus to Marduk, however, 
becomes so striking that it is difficult not 
to believe that this part of the genealogy 
of the £gy]}tian deities must once have 
undergone a fundamental change. 

The opposing god. Set, who was repre- 
sented symbolically in an extraordinary 
animal form resembling nothing so much 




THE PRINCIPAL DEITIES OF THE EGYPTIAN PANTHEON 
Osins (1) the of the dead was the chief of the aods aad biu»band and brotlier of Isis ^ and 11) the queen ot 
the ffoas their son Homs ()) earned on great mythical wars with the evil desert god Set {•!) who had miir 
dered Oairu In this stmgcie Horns was assisted by Thoth ( ) the ibis headed god of wisdom and Anubis (i ) 
the jackal headed assistant of Osins m the judgment of the dead The dwarf ape god Bes (3 and 7) and the eree 
hippopotamus goddess Thonens ( >) were two pnmitive Nubian deities who displaced the native primitive gods 
Nhn and Apet They and Sebek (10) the ciocodite god were admitted to the circle of the sun divinities 
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lb the okapi but who was also m the habit 
of transforming hirn't-ll into a snake m 
combat, was iti-ognis d quite as much as 
Hcrus as a deiU of the i mpiie The kings 
ot Egjrpt wcsi the 111 cus serpent ibo\e 
then forehcadb as a 
biagc of d^nit^ and 
11 f the fai oui itcs not 
(I’slv of Hdia but 
of Soi Not until the 
end of the cinpiu w is 
the v.onLlusion dnwn 
iiom ihc 1 .'inl )l 
Osins thit “set who 
s 'suUkli hid 
Ic^into is mil till 
llilllutss of i’ll 
Pliccnic 1 in K i' \ is 
in ODjict ol woishiji 
unworthy ol i tiiiK 
pious Egyptian Ihu 
the ancient chits 
fmills fell liom Ills 
'u.'li cstit iltei i 
udden ind i iiii it 
tempt to di s^ui e 

I ms( II IS a sun god 

it his (Mine j il 

u d nee in 1 uus 
Nueitlielis as i 
101 il oeits ii Oinbos 

II 1 to i still gipitei 
st'*nt in Ihi wisii 111 

t ontiei nunie 0 \\ 
nnehus when his woisl ip had been pie 
iiMfl in Its giiati i punts hr suisised 
illhostilits ks I son of Nut the goddess 
It he IS n ind tiitel u s dii iniii of (lie Nile 
'' t sei ms to be th most jnu Is 1 gsptian 


of the deities wno letained their general 
chaiacten sties duiing historical times 
No infoimalion as to the oiigin giowth, 
and deselopment oi the Egjptian doc 
trines of a futuic hit is obtainable horn 
the ms tils of Osiris 
\\c ean oiilj gisc a 
hoit account ot 
incient Egsptian 
conceptions o i a 
lutuie lite as they 
ippe 11 ed in hisloncal 
times II ssas neecs 
sais that the bodies 
ol the dead hoiild 
he pieseisct This 
I imd inie nt il condi- 
tion was satisheJ 
bs the ]i 1 o f c s s ol 
muinmils mg k n 
additional saleguaid 
111 the cisc ol the 
ueihlis clisses SI IS 
the constiuctien ot 
tombs of masoniy, 
the foim of sshich 
sailed ssith the tli- 
gioiis idea of dilleient 
pci ods riieirumny 
was looked upon as 
the home oi the 
spiiituil jiarts ol 
the deccised which 
eould leas e the bods 
it will llieie wen seseial of these 
spinlual puts cine* among sslueh wis 
the Ka oi die im soul Esen duimg a 
man s hie his Ka showed a tendenes to 
ssindei Whoevei made ]ouintss during 



HOW rME EGYPTIAN DEAD WERE BURIED 
The Egyptitii b^^lief n tl e resurrectioo of tho body was 
limit d to those bodies th'it remained intkct thus extra 
ordinary caie wak taken in embalming and banda^mgr 
the bod} as n av be seen n this mummy and its case 



A CHAPTER HEADING FROM THE BOOK OF THE DEAD THE JUDGMENT OF THE SOUL 
a hr Books of the Dead consisted largely o' formnla to plead for the dead m the judgment court of OauH 
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hix dieams and p\peiienced good oi woild and c\en to influtnce the *iiin ot 
c\il while hh bod\ la^ in sleep knew that the scales m which the gods Iholh mil 
his Ka had been atti\e The Ka pio\ed Hoius weighed e\en hint against i 
its powei of t'ec moicment still moie leathei ihe s\mbol ol tiuth \\hat hap 
definitely bv appt II ing as a ph^ steal being jM-ned to those found wanting at this 
to otheis in then diiams whetlui its tin il judgment w is in obsi urn and appu- 
unconscious ownci weir entl\ a toi bidden subject, 

ali\c or dead Two furthii althougli a iieioiis looking 

spiiitual elements thi lemali iniinal iisembling a 

Khu — that IS the shining ^ 

oie ’ — and the Ba which iiucodik sailed the " de- 

tiad the foim ot a human BjpML \ouiei always sat befoic 

headed bird, seem to ha\i Osins But on 

lepiesented one and tlu I a and attei the inteiment the 

same conception — that J fy jlj dead man was called "true 

the lenown ot the deceased to his woid ’ his iighteous 

In all probabiht\ the same ^gUjjlw mss and consequent sih i 

was the case with the balm tiun bung thus jnesupposed 

and the Sekhem wliieh aie V VI thus blessed he was stiaight- 

depieted as wiipptd mum SI wa\ sent to Osiiis and led 

mies 111 fiee hguies tin HyiWB by the god to the holds of 

diitiience of loim ind ninie kalu wheie all was well 

was due to local sanation ol Iheio was loom toi eveiv- 

doclrine It is stiange tint uni it the iichly doeked 

the sliadow ot men was in tible ot Osins, and whoeiei 

chided among the spuitual ele-iitd moie had but to 

elements posslbn it W as deceased were frequently placed g > tO tilt trCC Of life 

a later paiasitic coneeption ‘“‘oinbsofthe ancient Egyptians hand fiom which 

lOi the kingdom ot the dead ot Osins the godd<ss ol hi wen fieel\ dispensed 
was bv no means an abiding place ol hci gitts to the dcwl 
shadows Const quentlj it was cntiiclj flit offeiings ot lood etc weie al'O 
opposed to Egyptian plet^ to suppU intended to secuie to the dcecascd, at 
their departed with shadow pictiues ol least so long as he lemained in the tomb. 


1)1 cad, meat dishes 
etc D u 1 1 n g the 
Negidi peiiod it 
appeals that the 
saciifices — that is to 
say, the repasts to’ 
the dead— weie still 
offered tii naliita 
In latei times imita 
tions made of stone 
clay, Ol wood, which 
weie supposed to 
become peimanently 
endowed with nour- 
ishing quahties ba 
the reeital of magical 
toimuLe were em 



that wellaie wluch 
he could not have 
enjoyed in any othei 
way It IS a sinking 
tact that even the 
kings fully ‘haicd 
the geneial desiie ol 
then subjects to be 
bulled It possible, 
in the Osiiis iity 
Abydos 1 hey could 
not, however, well 
be actually buiied 
theie, but 
manded then homes 
to be Intel red in 
Thebes, like those of 
then gieat noble,> 
But probably the 


ployed Uthei torm- 

ulx of this IfinH, of AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL SLEDGE 
which the tedious I»il«l*Moftti»typethebodieiwBredrawutothetomb popular CUStom of 
liteiatuie of the “ Books of the Dead " sending the mummies of the deceased to 
IS largely composed, were thought to Abydos, whence they were transported 
assist the deceased to oyercome the back to the starting point, where their 
difficulties and dangers ol the way to giaves awaited them, was considered 
the throne of Osins, to plead for him necessary by the kings The kings of the 
before the court of judgment in the nethei first dynasty, some of whom were buiicd 
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probably at Negdda, others at Hieiakon- 
])olis, had a seller of imitation tombs oi 
commemoiatn c Houses of the Ka," built 
for them at Abjdos Ihese cenotaphs 
were pioMdcd with all the requisites loi 
the continued life of the Ka in the othei 
woild, CMn in- 
cluding actual 
slants, who wtic 
killed and bin ad 
M ith the kings 
Thallsto‘!a^ the 
(ommemoiatiic 

K i-houscs at 
\ o V d 0 s \\ e I L 
(omjikti. tomb*; 

1 1 h all the 
mcLssaiv qijnir 
Itnanccs I 

tliLcoipse With 
the excejition of Ra it is seldom that 
any mioimation of impoitance tan be 
ixtiattcd inspecting the gods of Anutnt 
Lgvpt Ovei laden is thc\ wcie with 
I hinging attributes then oiiginal loims 
lit now uniecogiiis iblt then m^ths 
ilso all stdl unkniwn Pi ih the 
me lent god ol Memphis is now onlv to 
’h found except whin he is idtutified 
with till god f Ilmen — icpicscnted as 
g 11 bid m the swathing of mummies, 
thiuloichi must liaic 

I lopti d the (haiietei 

II OsIlIS OI \Kt Misa 
Hi 1 odol us considei ed 
Pi ih IS the Fg\ptnn 
III ph esiiis milt hi 
w is oliiii I'p'csinlid 
siiioundid b^ dwa'f 
gods Ills assist mis 111 
till cii iiion of till 
woild Pi ill mi} hail 
bim m somi w « con 
meted with the Nili 
god Hi])i who pos- 
sis f(l in iinusiialh 
mignihiml timplc m 
Ml mphis and w is sub 
SI i|iitnll} w Ol shijipt d 
ill Rome as the ilassn 

father of the w atei «! ’ ’ 
he was ailso accom- 
panied by gnomes 
w ho, though they 
signified the piopei 
hiight ol the Nile m ells>, resemble the 
kobolds of Ptah Memphis was also 
the scene of woiship of the Apis bulls, 
whose divme attnbutes had been lecog- 
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nised as early as the Ancient Empire. 
A connection between Ptah and Apis 
can scaredy be piosed During his 
lifetime the bull seems to lia\e foimed 
a pait of the Ra cult and after his death 
to have belonged to that of Osiris Thus 
it is possible thnt 
the soul 01 the 
bull was finally 
tianstoimcd into 
an m kptndmt 
iUit\ Osiiis- 
Vpis who, aftei 
poisonifioation 
uniki Greek in- 
fluent i leccued 
thenmiLof Sua- 
pis supplanted 
Osiiis and be 
cum associated 
with Isis as dtit} OI till dead The 

gicat miusolcum ot Apis bulls dis- 
coveied by Maiicttc at bikkiia still 
contained thi htaw stone sucophagi 

m whitli the mummihed umains ot 

the animals had been ‘uitissivclj laid 
liom thi time of tlu eightiePth dvnasty, 
in oidei somewhat paiallil to the 
succession oi mummies ot the Egyptian 
kings Phuaoh and Apis possisseti the 
attnbutes ol peisonil tli\mit\ m death 

as well as III lih llic 
othei saeietl animals 
found III the tim|)les 
aie meieh mtai nations 
of the i iiious gods, 
such as the Suehos- 
cioeodilc m the Fa'- 
\u.n thi Mendesian 
lam andthcbullMneiis 
ol Hfclioiiolis whose 
w 01 ship tell into decay 
at tlifleienl times 
fogethci with Mnevis, 
a fabulous c'catuie 
kniwn as the bud 
Bennu — the ‘Phoenix” 
ol the Gieeks — had his 
he idquaiteis at Helio- 
polis Pci haps a laie 
species ot heron was 
bred there. Finally, on 
aniving at the stone 
sphinxes — for the most 
part the heads of 
kings set upon the bodies of ammals, an 
inversion of the conception of gods with 
animal heads — ^we find ourselves withm the 
domain of sculpture and architecture. 



M 11 

KING MAKING AN OFFERING TO THE APIS BULL 
Mempl IS wM the scene of the wonhip of the Apis ouU» considered 
divine m htle o^er eninais were merely locamationt of various gods 



EGYPTIAN CARE FOR THE DEAD 


On the left is a canopic jar sets of four of which 
contaimna yanons orius of the deceased dedicated 
to partinuar gods were alwavs placed in tombs On 
the nght is a beautituUy can bronae sittila» which 
contained votive ofienngs on behalf of the depsited 



THE PASSING OF A PHARAOh FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF A KING OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


Denileia a temple ot the goddc'ss 
Hdthoi msciibcd with accounts of the 
worship as well as with the histoi> of its 
building still remains in a good state oi 
piesei\atioii Fiom this wr kain that at 
the beginning ol the thud summei month 
this £g\ptian \phiodite was accustomed 
to set out upon a ciiemoniil ]ouinc\ to 
the god Hoi us m Edfu, which was not far 
distant Aftei or within five da>s she 
then returned home in hei boat "The 
Greatness of Love " This custom is in 
complete conespondence with the name 
of the goddess, which signifies “ the house 
of Hoius ” Curiously, theie was a gioup 
of seven Hathors, who picwded o\er 
births, who in then tuin are connected 

IN 


wi*h Nckliebi t the goddess of biiths, woi- 
shippcd m El Kab and they appe ai also in 
the foim of \ultuics ho\eiing iibout the 
king pioteeting him during Ins lifetime 
Hathoi heiself on the othei hand is often 
npiesented with tin head of i cow and 
e\cn when pictuiid as a worn in shr 
retiuns the cow s hoi ns and often the eais 
The Greeks identified then own Leto 
with Buto, the oracle goddess in the 
Delta town of Buto, and Athene with 
the goddess Neith, worshipped at Sai<. 
The s3mibol of Neith, oiiginally a 
square shield with two anows ciossed 
behind it was transformed into a shuttle, 
in later times worn as a national token 
by the Libyans, \vho appear m Egyptian 
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drawings. This points to a Libyan origin 
for her; but she, together with Halhor, 
Buto, the rat-hcaded Bast of Bubastis. 
and dmost all the female divinities of the 
ancient Egyptian pantheon, sul)seqiiently 
lost all traces of their original character 
under the influence ol the Isis m5'th. A 
closer examination «^akes it plain 
that even those mvinities which 
apiJcar to have an individuality 
of their own arc mere variants 
of Isis, “great m enchantment” 
(Ueret-hekau). The exception to 
this rule is Maat, the godde.ss of 
tiulli and justice; for she, as an 
abslraclion, was above all in- 
fluences of mythological trans- 
foimatinii. She is sometimes 
repre.sented wearing the well- 
known bandage over her eyes, 

" for justice decides without re- 
gard ol ircrsons." Of the god 
Khuns. or Khonsu, uho i)crhai)s 
repre.sented the new moon and 
formed a counterpart to loh vir 
Aah, the god of the full moon, 
nothing need here be said, except 
that ho, like .so many other 
divinities, was ultimately mergi'd 
in the “sun.” Under the twentieth 
d}'nasty a vain attempt .seems to 
have been made to restore him 
to his proper dignity. War-gods 
ajrpear in incrca.sing numbers 
under the New Empire. The 
valiant ^fonth (Ifentu) was often 
summoned by the kings from 
Thebes to msjiire them with 
bravery m b, title equal to his own. 

1 he woisltip (il Month in the norne 
ol Thebes was pei'liaps even more 
ancient than that ol Amoii, for 
the chiel sanctuaries ol both were 
in local oirposilion. The goddes.s 
Seklimct, the destroyer ol de- 
generate mankind in the Ramyth, 
obtained a certain degi'ee of ]ur- 
teience fr om Amenhotep HI., and 
'i])pears in the papyrus literature 
as the Iron-headed spreader of 
panic who marches in the van- 
guard of armies. In other re.specls 
she belongs to the family of 
Ptah. In later times, however, it was 
said of the Isis-Hathor at Phila: that 
she was " kind as Bast, terrible as 
Sekhmet,” so that this divinity also w'as 
deprived of her original characteristics. 
Tire Syrian divinities also acquired a 
2og8 



SUN-GOD, RA 



AMON-RA 
Ra, the Sun > srod, 
was. af^ Amen- 
hotep III., conblaed 
with Amon as Amon^ 
Ra, king of the gods. 


certain standing iu Egypt, especially under 
the Ramessides. The chief of these w'ere 
Baal and Astarte, Re.shcf and Anath. 

The .sun-god Ra, as is plain from his 
myths, had his first centre in Heliopolis as 
early as the period of the Ancient Empire. 
None the less he was the youngest of all 
the greater divinities. This fact is 
jrroved by the comprchensivene.ss 
of his nature, as compared with 
the Hades nature of Osiris and 
the solar conception of the sun 
offered bj’ Horus. Before Ra came 
to Egypt he had attained a certain 
mythological maturity within the 
imagination of another people, and 
hence the rapidity of his .success. 
But apart from this, ho ]io.ssossed 
all the attributes which make lor 
popularity. The new sun-god is 
the absolute lord of creation ; he 
traverses the entire heaven and 
the nether world in his narrow 
boat within twenty-four hours, 
annihilates all that is evil, or at 
any rate makes it inoperative .so 
long as he is pro.sent. and so corn- 
jrels every other god who is desirous 
ol being termed “ good ” to enter 
his company. Thus within a com- 
paratively short time the .solar disc 
of Ra becomes the predominating 
symbol among the other gods ; 
indeed, this same sj-mbol was 
unconsciously accepted as the sign 
ol divinity in general, and was 
ultimately borne even by those 
gods w'ho, from their very nature, 
were and remained opponents to 
Ra. Conver.sely, the sparrow-hawk 
of Horus Irecame an emblerti of the 
true sun-gods : Ra him.self was 
reprc-sentecl W'ith a bird’s head. 
He also appropriated to himself 
many other external marks bor- 
rowed from earlier rites anrl 
conceptions. However, he clung 
all the more tenaciously to his 
main office. He who had been the 
friend of Ra during life had the 
right to claim in death a place on 
his boat when it passed through 
the heaven during the day. 
'Thus the deceased arrived in the nether 
world under the auspices of a power- 
ful protector, and far more easily than 
by the solitary and dangerous way 
of the Osiris doctrine. When Ra had 
arrived at his territory in the nether 
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regions (wliich implies that Oniris and 
other deities of darkness had a consider- 
able domain) he disembarked the souls in 
the fruitful field, where they continued an 
existence resembling their earthly life. In 
consequence of the division of Ra’s sub- 
terranean dominions into twelve sections 


of one hour’s journey each, divided from 
one another by “ doors,” the 
‘ * dead under his protection could 

eyoa unloitunalely enjoj’ the sight 

* ol the god. the sun. (or only 

one hour, and were left in darkness for the 


icst of the time. However, during this 
short jieriod oi light the greatest activity 
])revailed. for the proteges of Ra had also 
lo labour in the land beyond the grave; 
they soweit,‘thcy ])loughed. irrigated their 
land and gathered their harvest, m order 
not to suffer the jiangs o( hunger. 

It is interesting to remark that members 
of the wealthy classes made provision lor 
both the Ra and the Oxiiis theories ol the 


liiture life. Near the mummies, together 
with their Hook of the Dead, and their 
supply of food lor the next life, on the 
( )siris theory, are found small figures of 
wood, called “ Sliawabti." or I'shubti, that 
i^. answerers, equipped for the most part 
as .slaves or field labourers, and in many 
eases inscrilicd with the name of the dead 


man to whom they belonged, whose duly 
was to answer for the deceased and to act 


as his sulistitutes if he .should happen to 
arrive at the fields of Ra and there be 


called u]3on lo woik. 

At what period ol the early history ol 
Egypt the .sun-god Ra secured the chiel 
position in the ixipular beliefs cannot be 
delermincd with cei taint}'. Il the legend 
(.unceiniiig the origin ol the filth dynasty 
can be trusted, the characteristic title 
of the kings. “ sons ol Ra,” ^^hich was 
invariably cnqihasiscd in subsequent times 
must have originated at that jwriod. 
This, however, would only roughly in- 
dicate the I lose ol the first stage oi 
development. During the long 
of *he obscure jxniod of transition 

San-Kod tlifi Ancient to the Middle 

Empire many a convulsion 
must have shaken the existing body of 
religious belief. A result of the conclusion 
of peace between Homs and Ra was un- 
doubtedly the appearance of the- popular 
mi.xcd deity Ra-Harmachis, which was 
associated in the legends with the winged 
solar disi , flanked on each side by a small 
urseus snake. This token, which was to be 
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seen over the entrance of every temjilc, 
posses.sed the significance of a symbol 
of union, which was ultimately extended 
over all the gods of the country. Neverthe- 
less, in the Tell el-Amarna period the 
letters of the Syrian officials to the Pharaoh 
almost invariably employ a form of 
address which represents him only as the 
.son of Ra, while Rib-Adda ol Gebal 
employs another, and perhaps older, .set 
of titles, in which no mention whatever 
is made of the sun. 

In view of the difference ol opinion 
among the Egyptians concerning the life 
after death, and the increasing confusion 
in the mythology, together with the .slight 
efficacy of the formulie of enchantment, 
a spirit of scepticism could not liavc failed 
to arise. Whether traces of a belief that 
the dead ascended lo the .stars are to be 


included among the evidence for this spirit 
is still a matter of uncertainty ; at any 
rate, such a conception does not seem to 
he of Egyptian origin. A stronger piece 
of evidence Ls, however, the fact that 
occasionally, though not on the memorial 
stones, we seem to find doubts of, at any 


. _ . rate, the happiness of a tnture 

, r , life. Side by side with all the 
or Cheerr«i doctrines of the adven- 

*“ *“ turcs which the dead undergo 
in the next world before fully attain- 
ing felicity among the followers of Ra, 
we meet with the idea that the deceased 


lay rigid in eternal darknass. yearning for 
the delights of earthly life. For this 
reason man was to make the best use of 


his existence, to seek joy and pleasure, and 
to cast away all sorrow. Generally 
popular under the new kingdom was the 
” Song from the tomb of King Antef.” 
composed by the harper. 

This minstrel appeals in turn to ancient 
sages who taught : “ Ruined are the 

dwellings of ancestors : they are as if they 
had never been, and no one returns 
from the lieyond to tell us what has become 
ol them.” To the living the advice 
is given : “ Adorn thyself as beautifully as 
may be, and let not thine heart fail thee 
so long as thou remainest upon earth. 
Trouble not thyself until the day of mourn- 
ing breaks. For he whose heart has ceased 
to beat hears no lamentation ; he who 
rests in the grave .shares not thy grief. 
Therefore, let your days be glad, your coun- 
tenance joyful, and be not idle ; for no 
man takes his possessions with him, nor 
does he ever return.” 




A FUNERAL RITE OF ANCIENT EGYPT THE TRIAL Or* THE DEAD 
Bpfora the body of an Egyptiin could be borne to the caverns of the dtid it hid tomideien trnl by the jud^s of tbe 
dead before whom any man might iccnac the deputed bmiil m sicrcd gtounu being dciiiLUif the charts were proved 


riu poitu il (inl().^uc oi OIK wc it\ ot duel on tiu inei rnilunkiiient lca\ing no 
life, Mitli his soul, 1-. As icgAids its poslciit^ 

tiuidameiital conception a piecuisoi of In all piobibiliU thisieniiikablcconi* 
the Book of Job Moreoici its fate seems }iosition was consickiccl bj its icadeis a*- 
to base been simiiai to that of thcBiblual bJongincf to the class ol jiopiilai jnodiic 
woik ill so fai as a lei ipitulition is tions tin possission ol which was not to 
added estibhshing a connection wivli the hi piocliiincd aloud bcfoic the giiai dians 
cuiient lehgious belli f although tlu Ixiok ot ]niblie moi ils ind minneis Ihclatci 
was doubtless com]xiscd with the object ulchtion of a shoit dqiiccatoii h^mn to 
of lajxising the illogicd natuu of the Ri as the gi\ei of hiiijiincss was intended 
orthodox Cl eed to stcuie a miasuii of toleiation for the 

The one wcaiy of life ” ill and feeble woik 
deeeiaed by the woild and abandoned 1 w o afleelipg songs of the man tiied of 
by his lelativcs and fiiends entieats his life — a complaint igiinst the woiId that 
soul to follow him into death But at this m letatigabl^ peisecutes the tendei heaited 
piospect even this last companion desiics but op ns its aims to the insolent, and a 
to abandon him, and is with gieat diffi salutation to deadi the deliiciei — give 
eulty peisuaded to agiec to a compromise the woik a high jilicc m the litciatuie ol 

In the couise of the aigument it becomes tlu woild inrl ineliiu us to 'egaid moie 
deal that the Egyptians weie not only chaiitably many of thos” fcatmes ol 
inchned to scepticism, but also that some ancient Egyptian life which we aie uiclmed 
of them legaided the useless pyiamids to considei with aveision Even the 
and the worslup of the dead with mockeiy lefiactoq soul makes the admission when 
and contempt The soul expresses the the deserted one his stown it that the 
opimon in no measured terms that pie- eaith is full of evil doeis ‘ Death stands 
cisely the same piospccl awaited the most beloie me to dav like the neai fulfilment 
carefully preserved mummy and the body of the longing which a man has for hic 
devoured by hshes of “ a weaiy one who home aftei many yeais of imprisonment ” 
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The soul then promises to accompany him : 
" Thy hocly shall retuin to the earth, and 
where thou abidest I also will abide ; we 
two will make our al)odc together.” 

Thoughts .such as these were certainly 
of themselves incapable of initiating a 
reform in the national religion in Egvpt. 
Nevertheless they are evidence that an 
. . intellectual movement had be- 
®**“I“f** gun, and that a small number 
o Reiigioui educated men had cast away 

e orm -jjjpii- f(>ars of the unknown and 
their belief in the enchantments and 
“ protections ” w'hich were to ensure to 
them an orthodo.x heaven; that they 
were beginning to direct their more 
rational praise to the sun-god. as the 
obvious author of all lile and iertility on 
the living globe. Host ol the epitaphs 
belonging to the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the refonn a])pealcd sejjarately to 
Osiris, the god of the dead, and Ra, the 
god ot the living, and the hymns ‘ad- 
dressed to the .sun-god increase in fervour. 
Am on himself comes to be invoked in 
monotheistic terms as Amon-Ra. The 
tendency increased under the eighteenth 
dynasty. Constantly we find worshippers 
leterririg to Osiris. Ra. or Amon, as if 
he was the only deity c.\isting in the 
universe. The conception ol pure divinity 
IS ottou met with, and this often savours 
of ))ure monotheism. 

Under Amenhotep IV. (.•\khenatcn) the 
worship of Ra, or rather of Harmach, was — 
in his actual visible form of the Aten — 


e.xalted bj' roj'al favour into a real mono- 
theistic cult. The ssTubol ol the Aten cult 
was the simple solai disc jiouring down 
its r:i\s. Each lay was represented as 
indiin* in a little hand. Some ot thc.se 
hands aie open, svliile others hold the 
cniblein ot hie. the well-known ringed cro.s.s. 
Whenever the king, or. its was now 
customars, the assembled ro\al family, 
performed a public ceremony the sun’s 
disc stood immediately above their heads. 


u •‘■o that, if possible, every 

Monotkeiatie ■ u, 'i i i 

Worship I’t^rson might be struck by 
o* these emblems at the 

of th. Soa 

trine ” itself was formulated in a long 
hymn, of which one passage must 
suffice for our quotatiou ; " Thou didst 
create the seasons for the completion 
of thy work, the cool winter and the hot 


summer ; thou alone didst build the vault 


of heaven, thy lofty path, whence thou 
surveyest all that thou hast made. Thou 
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art Aten, the day of the world ; my heart 
belongs to thee, but no one knoweth thee 
as doth thy son [the king] Nefer-khepru-Ra. 
Thou hast revealed to him the knowledge 
of thy mighty coming and going. On 
tliat very day when thou establishedst the 
world thou didst cause it to be created 
for thy son, who is the express image of 
thy glory, even for the king of Egypt, 
the truly Imng one. the lord of both lands, 
Nefer-khepru-Ra, the son of the sun that 
existeth in verity, Akhcnalen, who liveth 
for ever. And with him the great, the 
beloved royal .spouse, the mistress of both 
lands, Nefer-neferu-Aten, that is, the 
immortal and flourishing Ncfertiti.” 

The “ doctrine ” was thus established 
as the official religion, as liad once been the 
case with the worship of Amon. only on a 
more comprehensive scale. The creed 
was inclined to monotheism in so far as no 
room is left for the existence of other 
deities, which indeed were not so much 
as mentioned, and soon were formally 
rejected. Thus, whenever the night was 

spoken of, any reference to the .stars was 
carefully avoided, as it was not desired to 
refer to the stellar deities, the 

straage .. heaven.” Tlie day 

. had been generally considered 

oc rue* begin at sunset, whereas the 
new doctrine did not ]>reach that the day 
consisted ot “ the evening and the morn- 
ing,” but tliat it began with the rising of 
the sun. Far from believing in any bene- 
ficent influences exerted by the .star and 
moon deities, the .sun doctrine hinted 
rather at the opposite. Tlie wonders of 
Aten are the marvels of nature and not the 
result ot enchantments. It was argued 
tliat if the king, like his predecessors, was 
a god and a .son of the Sun, he must 
nere.s.sarily increase in majesty bj' the 
introduction Ot the new religion ; hence 
the curious avowal of the natural con- 
clusion that Aten created the world w'ith 
the knowledge of his son, who reigned u]X)n 
earth, and indeed for his especial benefit. 

Thus it is indisputable that in the Aten 
worship of Amenhotep IV. we may 
see the germs ot rcli^ous conceptions 
which have hitherto been attributed to a 
much later period. The king of Egypt, 
who was a god in virtue of his position 
during his life, who chooses for his 
father a unique god. the creator of the 
world, consequently becomes, at least 
historically, connected with this god 
as his associate from the very outset. 
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Wuli Amon and his circle all the other 
(non-solar) deities were proscribed. The 
king permitted those who were weak 
in laith to consider Ra as the equal of 
Aten. Ptah, Osiris. Homs, and Isis fell 
from their high estate. But the various 
formulae and rites belonging to the worshij> 
ol the dead, even those pertaining to 
0 .siris, continued without opposition. Tlu* 
beliefs of the ma.ss of the people with re- 
gard to the life after death could not he 
lightly interfered with. Indeed, upon this 
delicate que.stion the sun doctrine in 
general acquiesced in the legend of Ra’s — 
nightly journey. And since Aten was the 
god of the day and of the lirnug, he had 
nothing to do with night and the dead, so 
that the “ doctrine ” had nothing to .say 
on this subject. Amenhotep and his court 
were buried in tombs of the usual tyi»e, 
though no rejire- 


during times of pearc. Sino' the indus- 
trial popularion of Thebes was far moie 
dciH'ndcnt upon the college nl Amon than 
upon the court, the probable ettcct of 
the change is obvious. Finding his position 
in Thebes untenable, the king, who had 
begun to build a sairctuarv of Aten in 
Thebes itself, decided to found a new 
. sacred city on a more .satisfactory 
s}x)t, to be consecrated to the 
Ch”" worship ot the “.solar disc" 
^ and of his son. The new resi- 
dence " Khut-Ateii" — that is. the horizon 
of the disc — was founded almost precisely 
midway lietween Memphis and Tliebes, on 
the esLstern bank of the river. This sjxit 
was then believed to be the centre of the 
world, and tlu'ielore well adapted to the 
requirements of the new religion. 

All that remains to us to-d.iy of the city 
of Khut - .\lcn 



THE PORTRAIT SCULPTURE OF EGYPT 

sculpture. Tliat on the left 


.mentations of the 
traditional wan- 
derings of the 
soul in the under- 
world were in- 
scribed on their 
walls — the .sub- 
ject was tacitly 
avoided — but 
Amon and the 
other gods were 
persecuted, and 
their names were 
erased from the 

temples. Two veir fine examples or aacientEgrplian 

AmcnhotCP IV. >> the famous wood-carving known a&»e She 

jirobably died ‘ 

the outset of the .seventeenth year ol his 
reign, thus occupying the tin one trom 
about 1380 to 1364 B.c. His children by his 
wife Ncrfcrtiti, who seems to have iwn 
without a rival in his affections, wen- all 
daughters ; hence the .succession devolved 
upon some future son-in-law. For the 
moment, however, the attention of Amcn- 
hotep IV. was occupied chiefly 
„ * by the opposition offered to the 

Unorthodox „ (jop^rinc " by the adherents 
harao Amon in his capital at 

Thebes. Had the Pharaoh merely neglected 
the orthodox worship of Amon, such lack 
of piety might have been tolerated ; but 
that which could not be forgotten or for- 
given was his omission of the gifts cus- 
tomary on these occasions. Since the 
time of Thothmes III. these gifts had Ijcen 
an ever-increa.sing item, and had become 
a serious burden to the roj’al treasury 


is the niiis.s of 
ruins at Tell el- 
.\mariia. The 
lombsinthc.sur- 
lounding cliffs, 
together with 
Ihcir texts, 
which arc of high 
imiwrtancc as a 
source of inlor- 
nialion for the 
worship of the 
.solar (iisc, have 
long 1k-ch ob- 
jects of atlen- 


Shelkhel-Beiecl, andthatonthe tion. 11 Was also 
both obviously likencea. 

ground j>lan of I he town could la* clearly 
rcrogiiisetl and the sites of llie most iiiqior- 
tant Iniildings be determined. But it was net 
until the discovery, in llu- spring of 1888, 
ol the archives, wrillen in cuneiform 
cluiraclers on clay lablet.s, treating of tlw ■ 
relations between Egypt and Asia that 
further excavations were undei taken, with 
the result that both the mins of the king's 
palace and of the Aten temple were 
brought to light. This jicriod was a time 
of reform in art as well as in religion. It 
is a remarkable fart that many of the 
.sculptured bas-reliefs discovered in the 
tombs of Tell el-Amarna deal with the 
domestic life of Amcnhoti'ii IV. Intended 
I>rimarilj' as tokens of homage, these 
scenes show very clearly how nalurally 
the divine son of Aten fived and moved 
among the children of men. Hitherto 
there had been no more than half a dozen 
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poses in which the sculptor or designer was The command to build the citv of the 
permitted to represent a king : he might solar disc must have coincided with the 
be seated, for example, stiffly on his throne removal of the court from Thebes. Pos- 
or no less stiffly in his war chariot, making sibly the king retired to Mempliis pending 
offerings, etc. 'Now, however, we see him the completion of his_ new residence, 
in the company of the queen and his Nevertheless, the “ Horizon of the Sun ” 
family of little princesses, though always was occupied before the city wa.s lialf 
caressed bv the hands terminating the constructed. Not until the completion of 
rays of Aten, or distributing this work, about the year 1374, did the 
Domeitic balcony golden decora- sovereign feel himself entirely free ; he 

r p lions to deserving co-religion- then discarded the name of Amenhotep 
*“ ists. He goes forth in a chariot of and chose the title of “ Akhcnatcn 

gold and silver, with a bodyguard running that is, the spirit of the .solar disc. His 
at his side, or is shown in the act of per- family and adherents followed his example, 
foniiing ceremonies. The figures are and named themselves after Aten, 
nalur.illy giouix-d and motion is naturally This was practically a declaration 
indicated. The traditional stiffness is of war against Amon. The refractory 
reiilaccd by an effort at correct portraiture, town of Thebes was finally compelled to 
at any rate in the case ol the king himself, submit and to tolerate the authority of a 
The personal ajiiicarance of Amenhotep governor who believed in the “ doctrine.” 
IV. was by no means attractive. His face The systematic effacement of the word 
was disfigured by prominent cheek-bones, “ Amon ” from inscriptions, even from 

a protruding chin, and a wrinkled mouth : those of the toniljs, was only too 

he had also thin legs and a targe stomach, thoroughly carried out. A measure ol per- 
Hnwever, he insisted that all delects secution was also directed against Mut 
should be faithfully reproduced ; and the and Khuns. the nearest relatives of Amon. 
whole court, the queen included, were King Akhcnatcn, as he is now styled. 
dei)icled with the same physical peculiari- obviously desired to obliterate 

tics. One relief, for instance, represents r * the memory of Amon ihrough- 

tlie king with a particularly forbidding out Egypt. As we le.rrn from 

exprexsiou ol countenance in the act ol “ the stele of King Tutankhamon. 

kissing his eldest daughter, with the queen recently discovered at Thebes, the pricst- 
and two other daughters sitting op])o.site. hood of Amon was dis})cr.scd, and the 

The jirobabihty that foreign influences goods ol Amon were confiscated to the 

had led to the development ol a new Aten. Not only at Thebes, but at He’.i-- 
■stylc ol art has been confirmed by the polis and in the northein capital. llemphLs. 
discovery of a richly-painted stucco floor as well a*- in the ‘’coroniar' capitals ol 
in the iJ.ilace. re])rcsenfmg a marshy Xapata in Nubia and Jerusalem (?) in 
Kmdscajie filled with animaLs, as well as Palestine (Khinatui a), temples of the Aten 
by objects made ol variously coloured were set up. bearing the same name, 
glass anil numeious va.scs and fragments Destcr-Aten (‘‘Red is Aten”) or Gem- 
clo.sely lesembhng those ol llyccme and Aten ( • Found ii Aten ’’). as the heretical 
Cyprus. A c( rrcsjionding stucco floor shrine at Thebes. This last was probably 
and glazed pottery in the same style have never finished, and certainly the new 
been tound in .Vmenhotep’s palace. The worshiji could hardly be carried on lor 
stucco floor painting is, of course, purely long .safely in the city of Amon, dethroned 
Egyjitian, but the imported lorcign pottery and dispossessed though her great god 
Foreiea ol the extensive might be. We know that for a time 

Artistic connection with lands over sea anarchy reigned at Thebes, and the royal 
Infiueaees *•'’ characteristic of the sepulchres in the Biban el-Muluk were 

eighteenth dynasty. Traffic by abandoned to the depredations of tomb- 
sea with the Greek coast must, however, robbers. The temple of Amon was re- 
have begun much earlier, for we find pottery placed by a magnificent new shrine of 
ol the middle and early Minoan period — the solar disc at Khut-Aten, which was 
coiitomjiorary with the twelfth and sixth established as a national sanctuary. The 
dynasties ; and we have already seen that high-priest bore the same title as the high- 
ambas.cadors from Minoan Crete visited pnest at Heliopolis. Tiie king never 
the Egyptian court at the time of the wearied of the task of celebrating the 
eighteenth dynasty. various festivals of consecration. The 
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queen-mother Teie did not appear at at Tell el-Amama, which she seems to 
Khut-Aten until the court had already have shared with her father, the king, 
been settled there : .>)he was then in- whose bodj* must at some time, however, 
ducted by her son with great di-splay of have been removed to Thebes, like that of 
pomp. In the meanwhile, however, in his mother, Teie, for Uie mummy of the 
spite of all the proofs of devotion and heretic was found with the other ro3’al 
pietj’ shown by the Alen worshippers bodies in the tomb of Amenhotep II. 
under the ej'es of the king, the fact re- Since he had been buried in the orthodox 
mained that the new belief became more j. way. no formal destruction of 

anJ more unjxipiilar among the people. “ * the lierctical king’s body was 

Oil" ol the new boundary stones of the p’* attempted. Akhcnaten was 

precinct of Khut-Aten was even found one * succeeded bj- Semenkh - ka - 

daj’ to have been destroyed. Ra, who a short time before had 

Akhcnaten Hicrefore considered it of married his eldest daughter, ilerit-Atcn. 
all the more importance to strengthen his Inscribed wine-jugs from the ruins of the 
cause by a conversion of distinguished palace at Tell el-Amarna show the seven- 

men. He seems therefore to have con- teenth \-ear of Akhcnaten to be the earliest 

sidered the coni-ersion of the “ divine jiossible dale for this event. The fact 
father.” Ai, who had apparentl}' risen to that thencwerc .several 3'oungcr daughters, 
this relatively modest hierarchical dignitj* one of whom. Ankhs-cn-iia-Alen. became 
in the temple of Amon. as an event of the wile of a certain Tut-ankh-Aten, was 
special .significance. Ai wa.s ahead}’ fan- soon fumed to adi'ant age by the oppressed 
bearer at the king’s right hand, chief .:\mon jiarty. Thi.s latter couple laid 

master of the horse, and the “ triilj- claim to the throne on their own account, 
beloved royal .scribe,” when the king and recognised the faith of Amon. Both 
oidcred the treasurer to ” laj- gold on his reappear in Tliebes as King Tnt-ankh- 
neck, on his back and on his’fcet. liecanse Amon and Queen Ankhs-cn-.Amon — ap- 
. he has hearkened unto the iMrentlj' rival rulers either to Semen khka- 
_ doctrine.” And when Ai mar- Ka or to a third brother-in-law. 

Co **tea nurs''’'" who Buildings and rc.storations to the Tlieban 

also bore the name of Teie. the temples, carried out bj’ Tut-ankh-Amon, 
couple became the recipients of still as well as a large representation of 
richer gifts of gold. Ai ordered ” this the reception of tribute from Syria and 
beautiful event ” to be immortalised in Ethiojiia, discovered in the tomb of 
sculpture and described in detail on the one Hui. point to the fact that the 
walls of hi.s tomb in Tell el-.Amarna. orthodo.x Pharaoh was for a time 
which, however, he never occupied. the absolute ruler of the who’.e king- 

The opposition between the beliefs ol dom of Amcnliotej) ; on the other 
the Egyptians and those ol Akhcnaten hand, indications ol the continuation of 
was of itself sufficient to prevent the king the heresy during this period are not 
from embarking ujion such warlike cn- wanting. ^larriage into the family des- 
terprise.s as had been undertaken by cendanls of Akhcnaten probably enabled 
Thothmes III. ; the Pharaoh could not other ambitious lords to jiut forward 
venture to leave his country. Neverthe- pretexts to the throne. After Tutank- 
less, at the time of his death the Egyptian hamon. the ” divine father,” AI, was able 
posse.ssions in Asia, though internally in a to get possession of the throne. His 
state of complete disruption, .seem to uile, Teie, who was at most a very 
have continued to recognise the supre- _ . distant relative of Amenhotep 

macy of Egypt : they did not, at any rate, * Diriae S*'’® 

break into open revolt before the begin- claim to the succession. As 

ning of the struggles which put an end to “ before, in the daj’s of his 

the reformed doctrine. Our information patron, Ai was once again able to 
concerning the destruction of the heresy adapt his views to altered circumstances, 
and the consequent fall of the eighteenth He occupied the royal castle at Thebes, 
dynasty is unusually scanty. Akhcnaten abjured his former errors, and added the 
himself seems to have been the last male title of “ divine father ” to his official 
representative of his line. Of his .six name. The length of Ai’s reign is a 
daughters, Mekt-Aten died before her matter of conjecture. He was followed 

father, and was laid in a splendid tomb by a more famous ruler from the heretical 
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party Ai ccitim Hoicmh(.b had iisen 
to be r omm iiidii in chiLl ol thi noi Ih 
undci Akhcnikn who on his tomb it 
Sakkaia w is ibk to spcik of luniscH 
as “cWf ol duels gieilcst of the qreit 
. who had bcin sent foith bj the 
king at the head of an aimj against the 
1 iikIs of the south iiid ef llieiiuith To 
him the king had entiusted 
A Soldier idminisliation of Iwth 

linds ind he caused them to 
”*“* leioice he the companion of 
his mastei on the diy the Bedouins wcie 
defeated J hi mention ol cami3aigns 
igdiiist die c isl IS of iiiteicst in spite ot 
its bie\it\ fill iindei the suct'*ssois of 


of the claims necessaiy to his pm pose 
Riiely has the pohey of d king been so 
eleail} marked out befoie him as vds 
that ol Hoicmheb His task was the 
Pithless peisecution ol the woishippers ol 
the soldi disc and the destruction so Idr 
as wds possible ol all tiacis of thi 
dueliiiit ' AMiiievei the iiime o' 
Amon hdd been ttidced, it was lestoied, 
but wheievei that oi \ttii appealed upor 
tombs 01 eKewheie theie was immediate 
woik foi stoneculteis and painleis 
A new eia of piospeiitv began foi 
Thebes thi losses suffeied by Amon 
weic lepaid with usui} so fai as ciicum 
stances jiirmittcd in Kainak the king 


Boiiinheb it ippi iis that the empiie had undeitook th''constiuclion of la’ ge edifices 
'ost i jioitioi ol its Asiitic possessions OfHoiemhcbsnulilaiyopeialionsweheai 
\i giM Hoieinhel his lull confidence only by way of allusion Howeser it is 
But till Lominindii iii-iluef was unl^ piobable that he lotained the appioach to 
wilting a liltm^ opjoitunits to sii/e the Nubian goldmines and despatched 
the supiimie\ ol Tgjiil foi himself It maiaudmq expeditions into Asia 
wis fiist nfiessiiv to siciiii the suppoit A lemaikable mseiiption in the timple 
of the piiesthood of Vinoii it Isunak by ol Kainak complains ol the gcncial 
mi ins of grcil piomises whith wtie disoidei in the coiintij and thiealcns 
ilieiwud peifoimcd Mhin the piiest the officials and cspenalH the ti oops with 
hood t,i\e the signal Hoiemheb api»eaied _ seieie coiponl punishment 

m 1 111 lies It tlu hi id ol his troops ind unless thfi leasi then lob 

IHihipsput ui end to till goieinnicut mil “ beiy and embiz/liment 

i\en to the life oi \i mil incised fioni teoatroeioa (*ousequintlj Hoiemhib 
Vmon both the iiown ind the iiimcess himsilf was oblif,id to iniieh thioiif,h the 
who w is hell to it ibout i j'jo n c Ihe counh\ m oidei to enloiee his ights as 
piiniiss w Is cillid hetjim Alut She the indefatigable IhothmesIII had don** 
may hue lien i sistn of Nelcititi bifoie him A peiiod of dili tlanlism of 
ilthoii^h IS in till i ise of the joungei lefigious activity and ol new tendencies 
flip thei IS ])iobibly hiii nothing mail had been followed hv ihe downlah 
incie thin i suniliiity ol mines uid in Now beg in the slow and difhiult pioeess 
int( ntioii il li mill iini e to thi usui|ki of iiionstiiiction 
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UNDER THE SPLENDID DYNASTY 


W E do not know how the question of the 
succession was settled on the death 
ot Horemheb ; it seems, however, that the 
transition to thenew dynasty was j)cace fully 
effected. The double crown descended 
to a new family. Kamescs, or Ramses, I., 
the first king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
was a ruler of no historical importance, 
and almost immediately appointed his 
son, Seti I., or Sethos, to the co-regency. 

Seti I., about 1320 to 1310 b.c., is chiefly 
remarkable lor his name, which suggests 
Set, and opposition to the national O.siri.s- 
wonship. and no doubt points to an origin 
in Lower Egypt lor tliis dynasty. The 
predilection of Kamescs II. for Tanis, in 
the Delta, points the same way. The 
king was alive to the fact that his name 
mi^t be un]iopular, and therefore 
styled himself " Osiri ” In the inscrip- 
tion on his own temple of the dead and 
magnificent tomb in the nccroiiolis at 
_ Thebes, in order to avoid the jms- 
* * sibility of making an unfavourable 
a . j impre-ssion upon the ruler of the 
* ‘ ■ next world lij' a mention of the 
name of his enemy Set. In later times, 
when the god Set became more nearly 
identical with the devil, the Egyjitians 
attempted to cfiace the name of Set Irom 
all secular memorials. 

The comparatively short reign of Seti 
was distingui.shcd by the erection of 
many buildings, some of which are of 
considerable size. Thus, lor example, 
he began the construction of tlic great hall 
of columns in the temple at Karnak, the 
completion of which was left to his suc- 
cessor ; he also undertook extensive 
restorations in Tholies, which conlimied 
to be the royal residence. Buildings were 
also erected by him in Memphis, and a 
palace in Heliopolis is said to have liecn his 
work'. The attention of Seti, however, 
was chiefly directed to the south. Sup- 
ported by Amen-cn-apt, prince of Kush, 
he effected so many improvements in 
Nubia that in a short lime the country 
was but little inferior to Egypt in respect 
of culture and density of population. His 


work was subsequently continued by his 
son Kame.ses II. Seti also undertook the 
systematic boring ol wells in the desert 
of the Trogod3-tes ; these, together with 
llieir hand.some Lem|>le in the desert east 
of Rcdesij'a, opened up a trade route by 
which the traffic with the coast 
^rovement Rpd Sea couldbc guarded 

fk n « .4 controlled. These desert 

“ * * roads also .served a.s routes for 
the convoj's of gold and emeralds. A very 
rude papyrus map of the Ethiopian 
gold-mines at Akita, the Wady Olaki, 
which is the earliest Egyptian map yet 
discovered, dates Irom the reign of Seti. 

The body ol the king has also been 
preserved to us. Seli I. was a tall, 
thin man. with an intelligent countenance 
and fine teeth, although he had certainly 
reached the lhrc.shold of old age belore his 
death. Of the high officials of this period 
other than Amen-en-apl we are ac- 
quainted with a certain Pascr, who stood 
at the head of the administration ol Egyjit 
projier. He must have been a very 
pious person, for he dedicated memorials 
of himself almost in i-very .shrine in Egypt. 

The canijinign in Palestine and Phee- 
nicia undertaken by Seti I. at the liegin- 
ning ol his leign was obviously intended 
to check the southward exi>ansion of the 
Hit tile kingdom, which had taken advant- 
age ol the anarchy into which Akhenaten 
had allowed the Asiatic dominions of 
Eg5q>t to lall. From the Tell el-Amama 
letters w'e .see that Akhenaten, alxsorbed 
in his religious reform, allowed Pales- 
tine to fall into complete confusion. 

. The letters of Ribadda, 

CampusD of Bybias, beseeching 

D .. the king to send him aid 
Pkiettine ^|,j, revolted sheikhs, 

are alternately pathetically pleading and 
indignant in lone. But the ^ihilosopher- 
king did nothing forcible, as is the wont 
of his kind, in such emergencies, and the 
wandering Khabiri, or Hebrews, and the 
Hittites waged war in the hind as if 
Pharaoh was not. The Amorite princes, 
Abdashista and Aziru, his son, levoltcd in 
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Northern Palu^tint in concert witli the 
Hittites and with Hakama, the Mitanian 
prince of K^lde^h. on Ih? Orontc-.. in --pite 
of the efforts of Kibadda. In the south 
Abdkhiba. the governoi ol 
Jerusalem, and Vankhamu, 
the viceiov o| the Delta, 
were powi-iks^ against tlie 
Khabiri. The Kgyidian 
general llikhiiru could do 
nothing: he <hd not know 
triend Iroin loi . and his 
tioops s K l^efl Kihadda's 
city. It was alionl this 
time that th'- kmcilom ol 
Mil:ini (Mine to an end. 
''liiihliiliilniina. the Hittite. 
had taken Irotn it tlie lands 
on the western side ol (he 
Euphrates. w hieli since 
Thothmes III.’s day it had 
held under the hii/.erainly ol 
Egyjit. Tiishratta. the king, 
was mind Ted, and his son. 

Maltin;uii. as we learn lioin 
the doruinents lately dis- 
lovereil at KoghUii Kiii. 
jilavd hinisell umW tie 
piotection ol bhubbiluhnina. 

The jin ssure ol the Hittili 
advance had already become 
peicejitiblc on the Egyplian 
IronticiN, The Bedouins, 
encamjtcd along the eastern 
outworka. were s])eedilv 
driven awa\ bv the aimv 
ol Si li when, in his reign, 
the Egyptians deemed tlum- 
selves siidiciently reorganised 
to rieoii<]iiir their lost do- 
iinnion : tlu v also sultered a 
general deleat at an unknown 
stronghold in the south ol 
Palestine by Si ti I. All 
.serious o]Ji>ositii}ii seems then 
to have been oveieomc as lar 
north as ('arinel. Even Tvre 
delivered the customarv tri- 
bute. While advancing north- 
ward m the diiection of 
Galilee, Seti encountered a 





RAMESES I. 

From a statue in the Turin Mnsenm. 



RAMESES II. 


haste. After occui)3’ing two fortresses in 
the Lebanon mountains, and threatening 
Kadesh, lie marched homeward. He was 
received with great demonstrations ol 
homage by the high officials 
of Egj’pt as.sembled at the 
fortifications which guarded 
the entrance to Tjaru. near 
the modem Suez C anal. He 
had, in fact, .succe.sslully 
checked the Hittite advance 
We also learn that Seti I. 
and his son began a war with 
the Libjans. 

The .sharp erntra-st be- 
tween the main character- 
istics of the Kamesside.s 
and those of the eighteenth 
dj'na.sty first becomes de- 
finiteh appaient in the son 
of Seti I. Rameses II. 
reigned si-^ty - seven years 
(.itout 1310-1243). much 
longer than any other Egyp- 
tian sovereign, if we e-xcejil 
the ninety years ol Pcpi II. 
The account of his achieve- 
ments .set lorth by his 
numerous and boastful pro- 
clamations was sub.sequentK 
^ elaborated bj’ legend. Hi* 
" was called by the Greeks, 
who obviou.sly obtained 
their information from later 
Egyptian accounts, the great 
conqueror of the world, the 
law - giver and statesman. 

Scsostris ” by contusion with 
the Senusrets and Tliothmes 
III., who van(]uished the 
Scj'thians, Colchis, India. 
Arabia, and Libya. Rameses 
II. is now' known to us as 
being nothing more than a 
ruler of average abilitj'. He 
in no waj' deserves the title of 
"Great ’’ which has been given 
to him, whereas Thothmes III . 
as certainly de.serves it. 
Rame.ses II. was the first 
king to appropriate on an 


Hittite army, led by Mur.silis. Who ma de hjm i eif the mortfamon. extensive .scale the credit 
son of Shubbiluliuma, which ^atinK^cndu for n^ouj^ebtm- of building the monuments 


he attacked and drove back. 
in the forest region Yenuam. The Pharaoh 
turned his victory to advantage by procur- 
ing a supply of wood for building i)iirpo.ses, 
which he commanded the petty chiefs of 
the neighbourhood to cut for him in all 
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“ *■ erected by former rulers, 

by erasing their names and substituting 
his own. In this case the motive was not 
hate, as with Akhenatcn, but petty vanitj’. 

In all other respects Rameses 11 . pursued 
the policy of Seti I. The colonisation of 
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\ubia was continued, and at the end of 
his long reign there were prosperous 
towns where now' remain only 
the ruined temples of Beit 
el-Walli, Wadi es-Sebua, and, 
above all, the celebrated struc- 
ture of Abu Simbel. The 
Sesostris legend was first con- 
nected with this architectural 
wonder of Africa, w'hich. with 
its numerous colossal statues, 
its graceful columns, and the 
perfection of its design and 
execution, marks the zenith of 
ancient Egj'ptian art. as far 
as rock-sculpture i.s concerned. 

As is usually the ca.se. the 



HEAD OF SET! I. 
From a pfaotoffraph of the 
- mummy of this Pharaoh^ who 

period of higli achievement was over a. 2 ihi years ago. 
followed by rapid de- 
cline. Side by side 
with edifices in Egypt 
proper, w'hich ’ in 
elegance of design 
art* even suiierior to 
those of Abu Simbel, 
we find the remains 
of composite temples 
dating from the later 
jyai's of the reign of 
Ramoses II., which 
were hastily put 
togetlier .solely to 
create an effective 
iinprc.ssion from a 
distant jioint of view. 

The king’s architec- 
tural zeal is men- 
tioned both in the 
literature of classical 
antiquity and in the 
Old Te.stameiit. His 
activity in Thebes was almost 
boundless : the Kamesseum, 
dedicated as a temple of 
victory to Amon-Ra, and con- 
sequently of great value as an 
historical monument, was per- 
haps even excelled by the 
additions to the temple of 
Karnak, the state .sanctuary, 
as well as by other improve- 
ments which the king made in 
his capital. Tanis and Mem- 
phis were equally rich in 
colossal edifices erected in his 
honour. Legend has also 
credited Rameses, and indeed other Egyp- 
tian rulers, w'ith the temporary realisation 



from the Nile to the Red Sea. In .short, 
Raine.ses II., on his own .showing, was 
actually the .sole creator of 
everything, and the Egypt 
W'hich he left behind him boro 
throughout its length and 
breadth the impress of his 
usuriiing signet ring. 

It was not nnknow'n, how'- 
cver. even to his contem- 
jioraries. that the king had 
depended largely upon the 
wisdom of other men dnriiig 
lii.s long rci.en. What Amcn- 
hote]i the .son of Hapu had 
been to Anu-nliotci> III., Prince 
Kha-em-muset was to his father, 
Katne.scs 11.- As legitimate son 
of the Pharaoh he 
oeenpied a number 


THE GOO HORUS GIVING LIFE TO 5ETI I. 
Seti 1 m or Sethos, who ruled about ten yearn from ii.i’m 
wattlie first of the Ramesiidcs of historical importance. 



jiriesthood 
Ptah : he a.ssLstcd 
his father in cere- 
monies connected 
with the ritual, and 
is said to have dis- 
cot ered sacred hooks 
—an impossibility at 
that time except for 
clever men — and in 
later times acquired 
the reputation of a 
mighty enchanter. In 
t e in ]) oral affairs 
Setaii, the viceroy «)f 
' KiLsli. seems to have 
gained especiid celeb- 
rity. On the other 
lialid. Prince Meri- 
Atum, the .son of the chief 
royal spouse Neferlari — called 
•‘S:i|itera" in the Boghaz Koi 
tablets— w'as provided with the 
position of high-}>riest of Helio- 
polis. He styles himself a 
jiulgcovcr men, whom the king 
placed liefoic both lands, and 
w'ho.sc counsel would be found 
good. But inasmuch a.s the 
mother of Meri-Atuni died long 
before Ramc.ses, at which time 


RAMBSBS 11 

Who claimed to be the Klia-cm-uasct, the .son of Queen 
Nefercset, may have risen to 
aetaal head of hU mooiDiy. t|je height of hiS powei', 

w'c may presume that the counsel of 
Meri-Atum, the judge over men, was not 


of the old dream of a navigable canal in every instance found good by Rameses. 
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HAAMSWORTH HISTORY Ol- THE WORLD 

On the \hole it probable that the mummj is tint of a highh aristocratic, 
leading pcisonalitics in the household md but not sen intelligent old man Tlie 
cabinet of Ramcsis wcic occision'»lly mummy of the piince ministei Kha cm- 
(hanged, in spite of thi. lict tbit the\ iiisil was found in the tomb of \mcn- 
iiliiqIIt It f 1 f liiw rti\ n hotep II md it has 



usuali} will Ills own hoten II md it has 

sons In in insiiip 
lion at \b\(ios Jii 
ireditid liinisi If with 
sixty son ind in 
\\'idi IS Sibil i Willi 
IS m in\ is oni him 
(hid md lit MU stills 
togilhii with thiiti 
daiishkis low lid 
till iiid of his II 1^11 
his ioiiitiiiith son 
Miiiqit ill w Is IK iv, 

III id IS III II to till 
tliioni no doubt llii 
majuiitv ol till (Idu 
piineis hid )> iidid 
the king to the „i i\ 

Mil mi 111 my o t 
R iniisi s Ins bicn it 
(oiciiil liom III I 
(1 Mihiii \\i 111 

ibl( til (oni] III It 

Wltll l st itiu ltpi( ONE OF THE MANY STATUES Oh RAMESES II i listing pi ICC 111 till 
suiting him m the must urns oi Lurope 

piimt of lll( 1 111 title of Gloat by snbititutiiiK on many monnment* I30\S wllO Wile dt 
Ihii Iitiiistiiof thisi tined lot thi 

I lets is the ibsinii ot tint stiimid i\ hi^hei otficis of stiU wiie lequired 

piission whuh bitokins i Mgoious to iiiniliaiise themsehes with piaetical 

mtdkctu il utuiU iii tin li itiiiis ol eomjuisition wilting ind with exeic ses 

min loi (Minpli thosi of Siti in this m coiiispontltnec hime our know- 

I isi wi HI I 1 till I II iiiindid ot ijii Olid but lidgt ol thi woikin^ ot the stati 

1 iiidlj s II lussiniiis lilt I ici of till miihiniiv unrlii Ihi Rtmtssides has 


not ^ et been timolled 
rhiK IS a statue ol 
him in the Biitish 
Miisium 

h it R imcses II 
w IS iiinble fo cany 
out in ])iison was 
iffi cteil by the 
louncHtions which 
hi isfiblslud The 
school foi the lutuie 
ofhciils ol sliti eoii 
(h ( ted b} thi pi list- 
hood of the Hiebaii 
Rimissium his lift 
to LIS a lousideiablc 
poition ot Its pipMus 
note books w hie h 
weie known almost 
one hundiifl 5iais 
igo SeltftPipyii ’ 
w hull has c now found 
1 listing p] ire m tin 
musiums oi Lurope 


to 1 iinihai ise themseh es w ith pi aetical 
eomjuisition wilting ind with exeicses 
in coiKsponiltnec heme our know- 
Iidgi ol the woikin^ ot the state 
miihiniu unifii tin Ramissides has 
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been gieatlv fuitheied these papjn 
riie\ piesent us with the picture of a 
highly oiganiscd buieaucidc\ with all its 
coi responding disid\antagcs Ihe edit 
cated sciibe consideis himself a loid m 
the land he looks upon the peasants the 
sailois and handici aftsmen as asses 
whom he had been appoint! d to dtivi. 
This o\Lihcaimg siipeiioiit'^ was nitiii ill\ 
ictniTi]) mil d In stiaincd icUlions between 
the oHicials thimsiKis dis]iutts upon 
questions ol saliiv tiie ol const uit 
oeeiiiienec 

Ihe mlluv.nii of foieigneis ste idil\ m 
cicased tind was aheadi making itself felt 
111 the wiitlin laiuiiagi which begins to 
mrludt woids boiiowed fiom the Semitie 
and othei tongues It w is the eoiiit tint 



SIEGE OF A MOUNl AIN FORT BY RAMESES II 
ilaincscsll CArried on many «iis which asinthupamtiiK 
fiom a Nubian temple weie always iccordcd asvic*'oiious 



RAMESES II STRIiCING \ NUBIAN CAPTIVE 
Ftom a pauitmg m Rauieses temple at Abu Simbel 


(>i Pint III) d( tubes liow the king him 
sell 111 his (h II lot begins the attick 
u|X)ii th Hitlites with his tionjis di iwn 
up m line of bittU Just is he had 
u»ne to close qiiiitei and was looking 
Infaie him hi beheld 2500 chaiiots 
of the inenn enelosiiig his own but 
tlieie w IS with him no ])iin(( and no 
ehiiioteei noofiuei ot th< ItHitman thet 
hid ibindoned him ind no one was 
theie to lisht htsuK him ' Rime sis II 
eseijud fiom Ins diiisiious pos'lion bs 
ue illiiig to his litliei \mon the long list 
ol Ills lets ol jiutv town 1 him 1 mail') 
the ^od m dist lilt 1 he bis lieu d his pi i\ii 
ind bitlioiis,ht him jt tin jnlons niimii 
iiKiits ^ilts md hoiKiiiis whieh the pi lu 
kiiiv, hid iiinmei itid T lii\e called 
lioni till end ol tin I ind iiid m\ \niii h is 
pissed till oii^li Hi I monthis R 1 In likens 


set till lishion 111 lin^iiiihi while 
the mixed] gjptianol the lixouiiti 
S\imi sU\rs 111 the Phiiaoh and 
the bai Dai isms of his loieun silil 
lites exiited mteiest and weie 
unit iticl acKiidm^I) loi the list 
die Lg)ptiiii St 1 lilts kiKw \ii\ well 
tint thti will oiih iiiidiimg 
hoinigt <o lishion b\ imit ling Iht 
language ana customs of the here 
ditaiy enemy” \\hene\fi the 
Phaiaoh bent his teiiiblc bow, to 
the dismay of the misciablc Asiatics 
the poets on the Nile piocecdcd to 
tune then lyres m expectation of 
the — 'inaaiiably great — victoiy A 
poem which has come down to us m 
a copy made by a ceitam Pentauciet, 



RAMESES ON AN ASIAriC CAMPAIGN 
Ramaaas often bent hia bow to the tenor ofthe miserable Asiatics 
a group of whom this painting depicts him in the act nf striking 
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and appcai'ii, .stretches forth his liand to 
me and says : ‘ Thou art not alone, for I 
am here, thy father ; my hand is with 
thee. I am to thee more than hundreds 
of thousands, I the di.spenser of victory, 
who lovctli bravery ! ’ Then I regained 
my courage, my heart rejoiced. Like 
Month I .sent my arrows in all directions ; 
. like Baal, like the arrow of 
Amon plague. 1 came down upon 

eieve* j jound the 2.500 

ameies before my 

horses.” The remainder of the enemy fled 
with great lo.ss. Rameses long continued 
to tell the .story of this brilliant exploit, 
and to hold it up before his troops a.s 
a .shining examjile. 

As a matter of fact, the Hittitc 
struggle, which apparently liroke out on 
his acces.sion and continued with long 
inicrmfcsions until 1 3(17-1296, ended in 
the practical result that Egypt was obliged 
to renounce whatever empire she had 
p<)ssc.sscd in Syria. Ramases constantly 
gafheied all his strength to give battle to 
the Hiititcs, whose military power was 
now tar superior to his own. The poem 
above mentioned refers to a battle fought 
not far from the town of Kadesh in the 
liith year ot the king. In the previous 
year the Egj-ptian army had marched 
through Phoenicia. Evidence of this fact 
i.s an iascription of Rameses II. on the 
rocky bank of the Xahr el-Kelb, not far 
from lleirut, to which another was added 
in later times. ]terhap.s in his tenth year. 

The great engagement at Kadesh was 
probably the conclusion or the chief 
incident of an advance by which Rameses 
frustrated an attempt of the Hittites. 
under Mursitus. to push farther south. 
The Pharaoh’s army was encamped in 
the south of the city, according to the 
inscriptions and reliefs in the temple 
at Luxor and in the Ramesseum ; it 
was surrounded by a wall formed of 
the heavy shields of the infantry. But 
__ it does not apjjear to have Ijeen 

BaUle of adapted for defence. 

Kadesh* owing to the disproportionate 
size of the baggage train. 
Amid the ox teams and sumpter asses were 
the king’s tame lions. The battle ended 
with the defeat of the enemy’s wing, 
which was driven across the Orontes. 
Many of the leaders and allies of the 
Hittite king w'ere drowned or put to death 
in the flight. The Eg3rptians a].so must 
have suffered severe l^es, which they 
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were unable to conceal, and thej' soon 
set out on their homeward march. 

During the next two campaigns the 
advantage seems to have liecn on the 
.side of the Hittites. Not until his eighth 
3’ear did Rame.ses succeed in .securing liis 
occupation even of Palestine ; he re- 
conquered Askalon and several other 
fortified towns south of Lebanon, among 
them Dapur, situated in the liighlands. 
The attitude of the Phoenician cities 
varied with the successes or failures of 
the Egj'ptians. Previously the Phoeni- 
cians hacl been among the most 103*21 of 
the Pharaoh’s Asiatic subjects ; however, 
the long duration of the war. together 
with the diminishing prospect of an 
ultimate Egyptian victory, no doubt 
weakened their fidelity. 

When finally the Hittite king Khattusil 
succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his brother Mutallu, son of Mursilis, 
peace was made. Our knowledge of the 
terms is derived from an inscription 
upon the south wall of the great Hall 
of Columns in the Karnak temple. L'n- 
fortunately the copy is incomplete, owing 
_ to the omission of all para- 

w*iK »k unfavourable to the 

Hlttit i* Egyptians. Consequently we 
* have in this copy not only the 
earliest instance of a treaty betw'ccn 
natioas, but also the results of a lienevo- 
lent censorship, w’hich passed over in 
silence that which it could not falsify. 
Numerous allusions arc made to previous 
treaties which had been valid from ancient 
times until the reign of Mutallu and 
which Khattusil now renewed. The de- 
limitation of the new frontier in Asia is 
missing, although the remainder of the 
agreement contains clauses which treat in 
detail of future siipixjrt to l^e rendered 
by the contracting powers in the event of 
an attack upon either, and of the mode 
of dealing with de.sertcrs from both side.s. 
It was also stipulated that in future the 
encroachments of individuals or com- 
munities upon the boundaries of cither 
kingdom should not be permitted. Of 
her former Asiatic dominions, Egypt 
succeeded in retaining the cities of Phis- 
nicia and Palestine south of the Lebanon. 
But the rise of the Palestinian kingdom 
of Judah deprived her, about a centiwy 
later, of even this remnant of the con- 
quests of Thothmes HI. The last of the 
Ramesside Pharaohs seems to have had 
no possessions in Asia, e.\cept perhaps 
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Hiltite 

Visit 


Gaza, beyond the eastern wall at the 
Bitter Lake*.. The only subsequent refer- 
ence to Egyptian dependencies in Asia 
is dated in the third year of Meneptah, 
about 1240 ; it is a short list of travellers 
who passed the frontier guard, in which 
mention is made of royal embassies to 
Tyre and of the work of Egyptian officials 
in I'alcsline. This imiJortanl 
lr»-aty u'-hcred in a long period 
_ of jx-aff. Khattusil and the 
® king ol Kode (the North Syrian 

coast) .siil)si'(HK'ntlj' paid a formal visit to 
Egypt, where they were received with 
gieat iionoiir liy liaraeses II. Although 
Raineses had married Khattusil’s 
daughter, who leceived the name Urmaa- 
N'eleru-Ka, according to the then exist- 
ing coiicejitioiis oi good iaith between 
sovereigns, the king ot the Hittites ven- 
tured to pay his visit only under the 
jirotection ol a powcrliil escort, a iiortion 
of which immediately occupied the place 
ol landing, while the remainder accom- 
[Jcinied him 011 his journey inland. 

We hive a record of the visit of Khat- 
liisil evi n m iar Nubia, where Rameses 
sciiljituied a lecord of his coming at 
.\bu Simhel, ini'luding the departure ol 
the Hit Lite giic.st, who is .sjieeded on his 
wav to his noithern home in Cajuiadocia 
with the hojie that neither snow nor ice 
will hinder his jiassage over the mountain 
jiasse.s ol the Taurus. Abu Simlx*! is 
a cuiious jilace 111 which to find a 
mention ol .snow and ice. That the 
treatj' with Kaiiieses was an offensive 
.iiirl delensivc alliance is proved by thi.s, 
no less tli.m bv the lact that the 
goflde-s ot Kadesh was wonshipjied in 
Kgypt ; that gram was supplied " 111 order 
to nouiish this Khetaland ” ; and finally 
b> a subseijueiit legend, according to which 
Raineses 11 ., while engaged in a victorious 
camjiaign m Naharina, married “ the 
daughter ol the great one of Bekhtcil, 
\elerii-R.i.” When her shster, Bcntresh, 
™ was seized by an illness, he 

Khuns from 
Imw”* Thebes to Bckhtcn ; there the 
jieojile insisted on retaining 
the wonder-^vorking image, until it finally 
freed itself by a further series of miracles. 
Bekhten is presumably another name for 
the Khetaland, Cappadocia, not Bactria, 
as u.scd to be thought. We have very 
interesting evidence as to the relations 
of Ramc.se.s II. with the Hittites in the 
cuneiform tablets which have lately been 
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found by Winckler at Boghaz Koi, the site 
of the Hittite capital, Khatti. the GreeJr 
Pteria, east of the Halys. These are diplo- 
matic despatches of the same kind as those 
from Tell el-Amarna. Even a duplicate 
of the famous treaty between Ramoses and 
Khattusil is said to have been found. This 
will give us the " Hittite text,” so that 
we can see the reverse of the medal ; 
audiebimus alteram partem ! In these 
letters the Egi^itian king is called ” Uash- 
muariya .satepuariya Riyamasesa Mai- 
amana," which gives us approximately 
the real pronunciation of his name, which 
we conventionally write “ I’sermara setop- 
enra Rameses meri-Amon.” 

Rame.ses II. died at an advanced age, 
and was succeeded by his son, Menejrtah, 
himself no longer a youth, who cannot 
have reigned more than ten years (1243 
to 1233). Although far fioin a military 
genius, the course ot events during his reign 
involved Egyjit in a .severe war, which was 
conducted to a brilliantly successful 
issue. The Libyans and the Sliardana, 
who probably had always been in the 
liabit of passing through Libya to lake 
_ service as mercenaries under 

** the PharaoEs, rose in alliance 
. J*^**** against Egypt. Marmaiu, the 
Libyan king, succeeded at the 
same time in allying liimscll with a horde 
of pirates Irom Greece and Asia Minor, 
composed ol Lycians, " Turisha, Akai- 
vasha, and Shakalasha,” who had “ con- 
stantly made inroads into Egyjitian 
territory, sailing up the river, and remain- 
ing for days and months in the land.” 

They advanced as far as Heliojiolis, but 
the god Ptah aiJjiearcd to Meneptah in 
a dream and promised him victory ; in 
tact, his army succeeded in routing the 
dreaded allies in a hard-fought battle near 
the city of Piari. Marmaiu fled before the 
final attack of the Egyptians, and left his 
camp, together with vaat quantities ol 
jilunder, to the victors, who pursued him 
with a troojT of cavalry, the first of which 
we hear in Egyjitian history, until he 
finally escaped under cover of the night. 
More than 9,000 prisoners and a like num- 
ber of dead bore witness to the military 
strength of the allies. At the same time the 
Shardana, serving in the Egyptian army, 
did not hesitate to fight bravely against 
their countrymen on this occasion. The 
suffix -sha is an ethnic termination, which 
occurs in Lycian in the form of -aza or 
-azi. The Turisha, Akaivasha, and Shaka- 
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lusha were probably Tyrrhenian. Achaian. 
and Sagalassian pirates. Mcneplah united 
Nubia more firmly to Egjpt by a cam- 
paign against the south, and again in- 
vaded Palestine with effect, as is proved 
by a granite stele discovered in Thebes by 
Petrie in tSqO. Here, for the first time in 
an Egyj)tJan te.vt, mention is made of 
Nrael, as l.siral. directly as a |)eople. defi- 
nitely .settled in Palestine, which they had 
had plenty ol time to become .since the 
days when their ancestors, the Kliabiri, 
liad ravished Palc.stinc in the lime of 
Akhenaten. Till lately it was supposed 
that the exodus of the Israelites took 
lilaec in the reign ol this king lleneplali. 
There never were, however, any real 
grounds lor lliis .snp]H)sitioii. which is a 
mercgue.ss. It i.s lar more piobablc tliiil 
the Exoflus i.s really the .same , 
event as the expulsion ol the 
Hyk'Os. as Joseiiluts tliouglil. 

The warlike deed.s ol Meneji- 
lah were, however, ol but 
small avail to l''gypt. On liis 
death (he kingdom wtis 
seriously endangered liy un- 
timely (luariels .is (o the sue- 
le.ssion. His son. or. more 
jirobably, grandson, judging 
Irotn (he yoitlhlul .•ipiK-aranre 
ol the best ol his excclleut 
pot traits. sub.se(iuenlly suc- 
ceeded him as Seti II. Altet 
came his son. Ameiimeses. 
and .shorlb' alterwtird 


an 
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ambitious giandee named Htit T,,i, rather ii.irci-iookiiiif 
■sei/.ed it lot Ills own candi- man was ^I- lait great Pharaoh ol 


date. Si-[’t<ih. .i biother ol 
Ameiimeses wlni m.iriied his sivti-r, Ta- 
r.sert. I’liii .seems to have adminis- 
tered the ktngdom. Fiian ti statement 
ol the revenue ol Kameses HI., drawn 
u]) some si.xlv year.s later, it iipjHMis 
tliiit Seti 11 . and the older line of the 
Rame.ssides suftered under “ years ol 
want .” The Nile god withheld Ills blessings 
„ iind lounged me kingdom into 
misery. TIu’ n<ible.s. who weie 
Want P* Ectically independgnt and 

*“ continually quarelliiig, " put one 
another to death in their insolence and 
]jride ; they did what they pleased, for 
they had no ruler.” 

In the meantime a Syrian sheikh took 
advantage of the confusion. He invaded 
the country, overthrew the petty princes, 
and gradually made the once jiowerful 
land tributary to himself. 'Vc are 
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acquainted neither with the name of 
this Syrian ruler, which was formerly 
incorrectly held to be " Arsu." nor with 
the situaiion and extent of his Asiatic 
possessions ; apparently we have here 
to deal only with a temporary supremacy, 
the creation oi which was facilitated by 
the general disorder in Egypt. 
Egypt Shortly before the year 1200 

Conquered Syrian conquerors them- 
^ selves became destitute and 

began to plunder the temples ; “ they 
ti-setl the god.s as they had used men, 
and ceased to make offerings.” This 
treatment finally spurred the priests to 
work for the restoration of the kingdom. 

“ And the gods installed Setnakht. 
their .son. who had i.ssucd from their 
members, ii< lord of the land. He was 
as the god Set in his anger ; 
he reslored the w hole land to 
order Irom iqiro.ar ; he slew 
the eneniU’s who flwell 
therein.” This is jiraetically 
till that we know of the 
founder of the twentieth 
dynasty, the line of the 
later Rame.ssides. Setnakht 
himsell wtis probably a scion 
oi the older line. 

The restoration ol Egypt, 
howewr. was far from eom- 
plele. The m.ijoiity of the 
temples still awaited the liil- 
tilment of the divine promises. 
Half ol the Delta belonged to 
the Lihviins. iiiid the former 
masters ol the rouiitry. who 
had been driven into Syria, 
lould sc.mely liiive resigned tliemselves 
to the eluinge when tin* liheralor lelt 
the .scene ol his exploits, the details of 
which ate in anv ease imknowii. 
Raineses Iff. (1200 iitsS). wlio siicm-ded 
him. had iilready shared his father’s 
government, and during the first four 
years ol liis ivigii en|0'yeil tin interval 
ol eompartilive peace. The recruiting ol 
Libyans and .Sli.irdana for the Egyptian 
army seems now to have been carried on 
with great activity. This m itscll tended 
to relieve the tension upon the western 
frontier. Perhaps the .subjugation of 
“ the mighty one. Ku.sh,” whasc name 
occurs at the beginning of a later list of 
defeated op])onents, also took jilace at 
this time. Thus, although Kush had re- 
mained under the government oi tm 
Egyptian viccroj’, it is evident that 
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subsequently to the reign of ?eti II. the 
first of a scries of changes, ending in the 
indepcndenci- of Ethiojua. took place. 
While the kingdom of the Pharaohs \yas 
visibly incri'a^mg in powei. the countries 
of Syria were busily engaged in deiending 
thcmsclve^ against 
new invatkrs ; consi.- 
quently the Lilj\an‘ 
were obliged to maki 
their attempt 
against Jigyiit m 
1195 unassisted, “but 
their schemes Vi'cri. 

Iiuikin aii'l turned 
against tlicin.” I 3 e- 
loie the vaiioiis tiibes 
weie able to unite in 
lull !oic»‘ Ihcj were 
interceiited by a 
clever dis))o.siti()ii of 
the Egyptian forces and di.sjiersetl with 
gieal loss. The attacks ot the last of 
the Libyan jirinces ended in flight IsMorc 
I he troops of Rame-es TII.. by which 
lime the enemio^’ losses amounted collec- 
livelj to more than 12.500. 

Tlie effeds ot this dele.it weie .still fell 
bv the Libyans when, in the eighth jear 
('I the reign, about 1192 n.c,, the .storm 
which had long been threatening from Asia 
ipinoaelied the eastern frontier of Egypt. 
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RAMESES IIL AND HIS QUEEN NEFRARI 
Reproduced from two splendidly coloured portraits copied 
by M. Cbampollion, from the walls of a Nubian temple. 



RAMESES HI., 


VICTORIOUS. 


Raaeses HI was almost as neat a warrior and conqueror as Tbothmei 111. ; 
he rescued Egypt from Syria and recalled the glonts of the New Empire. 

'fhe attack was again made by the Turisha 
and Shakalusha, now materially .strength- 
ened by the addition of new peoples — 
the Pulcsti. or Philistines ; the Zakkar, or 
C rctans of Zakro (Teukrians ?) ; Danuna. 
or Danaans (iia is also an ethnic sufh.'c 
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in Lycian) : and Vashash {.Axians from 
Crete ’). who had come from their distant 
coa.sth ; and finally the Shard? na of the 
sea, that is to say. robber bands belonf^- 
ing to this western nation, who had been 
unable to maintain thcm.sclves in Asia. 

and had therefore 
joined the. oncoming 
liost. Although the 
Egyptian artists 
were occasionally 
careless in mattvis 
of detail, neverlLe- 
k-.ss a comparison 
of the drawings in 
which the Shardana 
appear shows that 
their national head- 
dre.ss was a round 
white helmet, with 
the horiLs of the 
moon branching from each side ; ulie.. 
they entered the service of the Pharaoh, a 
.spike was added to the helmet, terminat- 
ing in a metal disc, as it were the badge 
hi the sons of the siin. The Turisha and 
Shakalusha were jirobably neighbours and 
relatives ol the Lvcians. while as early as 
the time ol Amcnliotcp III. the Shardana 
and Danuna arc mentioned as mercenaries 
on the shores of Palestine, and also as 
The Pulcsti, the Philis- 
tines of the Old Testament, 
and the Zakkar seem to 
have been Cretan trilx?s 
who had settled on the 
coast of Palestine. This 
agrees with the old tra- 
dition ol the Cretan origin 
of the Philistines. We 
find Solomon's guards 
called Chercthim (Cretans) 
and Pclishtim (Philis- 
tines) : so that wc have 
the same Cretan tribes 
acting as the \’arangians of 
the Israclitibh kings as they 
had a lentury before for 
the Pharaohs. Under the 
twenty-fiist dynasty the 
Zakkar are still mentioned 
as pirates on the Pales- 
tinian coast. 

This mi.xed horde of Cretaas and othei 
folk from the ^gean and Asia Minor, 
after .subduing Alash^n and Kode 
(Cilicia), the kingdom of the Hittites, 
and finally the Amorites, assembled its 
forces in their territories for an invasion 


seltlcis ihcrc. 
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ANClilNT EGYPT -THE RAMESSlDES 

of £q\pt bj land cind cea 
Then well manntd flttl 
consixtin^ ot lon,> nairow 
sailing \ C'-'iclb, aiii\(d 
ind endLd\oure'l to fouc 
an cntiance info one of flu 
(.astcin mouths of the Nile 
But the fliet and alm^ ot ^ ^ 
the Phuaoh nad com in ’ 
tiatid m the tl i* itimd 
distiiit undu his peisonil f 
foinmind, and wiif in iL.. * 
jiosition to fall upon tlu ^ ‘ 
eneiin at the tiist ia\oui- , 
able op]initiinit, Dinin 
tow uds till eoist bj the the last of the great temples or ancient egypi 

'PfTM'ti'im niw ind flwu A re^to tion byM Chipiez of the splendid funtr*try Umple built by Ramewt 
l-g\pTidn ni\\ iim intu ni ‘»t Mcdmet Htbu It was the last of the pi eit temple* of Ancient Egypt 
urcncci >Mtli shovu^. of 
allows b\ till linil tones tin iiiimi 
sultcicd isCMii dill it losintf min^ slnjis 
The iimiiiKlei will m no am litioii to 
cortinue tin stiiiLsh and ihsiiipiiie' 
fiom Lf^^ptiin wittis this is tin lusi 
gicat nil'll biitli known to histon 
Ihc taetics of Ivina Kiinisi' III iet''llLii 
the skill of Ihothmos III, the gii it 
tonqueioi mil ilthouah the sl^Ttl^^ il 
the foinni wis tonliiiid to a smillu 
lonipiss it in no w n sufliis lij thi, lOin 



niicli i tiiith 1 biilwiik Ihi battk was 
will hi tin 1 ^iptiiiis iliieth owiJiq to 
• hi iMiwtisol tti liihiis o< nnahl\ linn ’ 
ot thi Ml ml nil 111 1 iplim sinni, who 
Iiki nnuLiiiiit ill tin woild oiei, liad 
no siuiplts ilioiit li^hlnn; a(,iinst thin 
kith ind km But m spiti ot the seme 
losses sust tin d hi till inemi, Pspiiiallv 
m piisoniis tlui iiniiund suthiiintly 
niiiiHious to luonqiiii iiilhn i shoit 
tinn fill coist )t 'slnpliill i bilwiin (la/i 
iinl 1 11 nil I w Inih R inu si s III 
hill 11 until tmimphintly di 
liiuliil 111 till ineinwlulc till 
Ph II loh Killowed iij) his 
iio'iintiii siiutss and tinned 
U mist till \inoi iti s of Lebanon 
to pimisli tin in loi tin ii allianre 
with tin lilt mi liilmes now 
mill I 111 i thiLitinid inoii 
nil lit u|ioii till I ibiTii fiontiii 
lint whin l<tiiinsis 111 with 
diiw Ills iimi 111 loiisiqiieini 
tin lisi iiiiiins lit 1 avpticUi 
siijiiimaii m SimdisijijK md 
I low III fin blow di 111 111 d by 
thi kniv, I’liiist his fiKs on Ihi* 
wis'- uiidii then sole pi mu* 

AWWIIlt S. » uwtua va w*sr»»M-» __ 1 1^ | I | 

attempted an invasion of Egypt but were defeated b\ the Egyptian im y M IsIHnU U llli suil 0| K I pill 
a*- a mouth of the Niie in tlic first gicat iia%al battle known to histo y t U \ i lit 



THE FIRST GREAT NAVAL BATTLE 
About 1102 c a horde of Asiatics including Philt»tines and Cretan* 


piiison Tin 1 iiid fonts win imiindi 
att'j ilt'i>ili 1 (1 to \su and in ii look 
the mam 1 od\ oi the eiieini in 'loiithiin 
Phijeniiia, not tai from tin foimei liontiei 
of Egypt Ihe peoples of the noith loi 
the most put ainnd foi hand to hand 
conflict, dicw up then o\ waggons in 
which they placed linn families, allei 
the mannei of modem gipsies, into 
squares, forming i /ai tba of w iggoiis 
behind which the siinlds of the diltiideis 


iii^n WIS onl\ till nniiL sunt Ihc 
libi inswiii loniplelili subjugitul , fi\i d 
settli mints well assigind to thin iliiifs 
undi 1 tile siipii i ision ol h gi utiaii ofln lals 
Till list gicat temple was now built 
m llnlxs the Rainisstuin simng as 
Its model It IS till funii iiy temple of 
the king Its imposing iuni» now bear 
the nami of a foimei Co]iln ullage, 
Sledmct Hibu Oui knowlidgi of the 
exploits ol Its loial buildci is denied 
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from the rich inscriptions, and cspeci.illy 
from the decorations on the walls. These 
vigorous drawings often illuminate for as 
the meagre words ol the text. 

The summary of the reign ot Ramoses 
III. concludes with the word.s : “ I made 
the country to he inhabited by jx-uple 
of all classes and ol both .se.\es. I made 
. _ . green trees to grow and to cast 
eign their shadows in all places. I 
° a Pi**i brought it to i)ass that tlic 
en y pi alwut 

freely wit hout niolestat ion from .scoundmls. 
During my reign foot soldiers and cliariot 
wainors lived orderly lives in their towns : 
the Sh.irdaiia could roll about on their 
backs, diink anil be merry. They no 
longei hafl to march to the ])Osts ; their 
wives and children were with them. 
Every man was filled with lo}”alty and 
coumgc, loi 1 stood there in iiowcr to 
protect them with the tenoi ot my name.” 

Nevertheless, we leant trom the papyrus 
records of a secret pro.secutiou ot con- 
s]}irators in the ])alace of Raineses III. 
tliat certain members ot his court loinicd 
a plot to set up a new king, who would 
then be coiniielled to bestow wealth and 
high ollices upon other peojile — th.it is to 
say. the coaspiratois. A harun lady ol 
high latik, Tii. the mother ol a iiriiice.'was 
at the head ol the consjiiracy, which was 
secretlj’ furthered by the chie'i eiiniich and 
other pei.son.s in authority. Letters from 
the royal harem to a commander ol troops 
in Ethiopia, who was to march to Thclx's 
and there sei/,e the unstis]iecting Raineses, 
seem to h.ive been deliwred to the wTong 
person : .md thus the restorer ol Eg\’pl 
w.is .s.iM'd by clKinee lioin a late uiiwoithy 
ol him. It aLo apjieais that even altei 
this timely ihseovery his most laithhil 
adherents regarded him a.s a lost man. 
But the victor in so many dangerous 
campaigns jnoved capable ol grappling 
M'ith this hidilen danger. The details ol 
the tri.il are inteiesling lor the hi.storj’ ol 
A Secret civilisation. All 

Coar° ' coiisiiirators ol rank were 
Trial ‘-•^fimincil under ficlitiou.s names 
before a court cho.scn by the 
king from his own retainers, while the 
official judges belonging to the bureau- 
cracy presided only at the trials of lesser 
con.s])iratoi-s, .slaves, maid-servants, harem 
guards, etc., who had merely acted as 
messengers or worked for concealment. 
The son ol Tii, who was probably the candi- 
date for the throne, was forced to commit 
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siiiciilc : in other case.s the verdict was 
paraphrased. “ He was lomul guilty and 
his punishment was carried out ” — prob- 
ably the same jienalty elsewhere retemd 
to as “ the great punishment ol death, of 
which the gods say. ‘ Let it be executed 
upon him.' ” Under ordinary ciicuni- 
stances the courts ol Ancient Egyjit could 
only jiass sentence, and were not allowed 
to inflict the jienalties. the execution of 
which lay in the h.ands ol the Phaiaoh 
alone; consecpiently their extraoi dinary 
powers were derived irom a verbal autho- 
risation. 

Rameses III. died on his throne. When 
the mummy of this small, well-j’ropor- 
tioiied, rather hard-looking man was con- 
veyed to the valley of the tombs ol Ihe 
kings the last gic>at Pharaoh ol the New 
Em])ire had gone to hi.s rest. He was suc- 
ceeded by no less than nine kings, all 
Ix'aring his nam(“, none ol whom was ol 
any historical im])orlance. and several of 
whom were his sons. Thi‘ exhausted 
dvnasty ol the later Ramessides was 
allowed to retain the throne solely in 
consequence ol the decji-rooted conviction 
that only a legitimate Pharaoh could bring 
, ’ jirosperity to his coimtrv. Per- 

e a»t high-priest.s ol Ainon, 

. who were alreadv i>racticallv in- 
(lejiendent in the south, hojied 
to become suiireine m the Delta, where 
an equally iiide]U‘ndent monarch guarded 
the frontiers. 

The numerous oHicial documents ol the 
iwi iod till ow some light iqion the condition 
ol the woikmg classes at a time when 
wages and money were unknown. Pay- 
ments in kind by the stale, as well as by 
the temples, to their nuineious bands ol 
workmen were delivered to the labourers 
collectis’ely. not individually. II the fore- 
man happened to be brutal or knavish, 
the division of payment was unpunctual, 
and want, misery, anil vexation lesulled. 
Not all labourers were bondsmen ; but 
jnobably. on the whole, the Ireemen weie 
worse oil than the slaves. 

For the rest, long intei vals ol cc.ssation 
from toil were willingly agreed to, and 
the most remarkable excuses seem to have 
been readily accepted trom individuals 
w'ho had taken a holiday. Starving 
workmen were in the habit ol enforcing 
the payment of arrears of wages by noisy 
demonstrations and insmrcctions it the 
scribe persisted in forgetting the time 
when their claims were due. 



DAYS OF THE LAST DYNASTIES 


W 7 ITH the accession of SmentleSj the first 
W ol the kings resident at Tanis. begins 
Manetho’s twenty-firat or Tanite dynasty, 
so called from the name of this capital. 
Our historical knowledge of the Egj’pt of 
this period is practically nil. Herihor, who 
was perhaps a grandson of Rameses VI., 
and his succc.ssors, ruled in Upper Egypt 
as autocratic high priests, although at the 
same time they at first recognised the 
Tanite kings as legitimate Pharaolu and 
allied themselves to the royal family by 
marriage. ^lanctho enumerates seven 
Tanites : Smendes (Nisbanebded), ab 
years ; Psusennes I. (Psbukhanu, “ the 
star appearing in the city ”), 41 or 
46 years ; Nephelkheres, 4 years ; 
Amenophtihs (Amenemapet), 19 years ; 
Osokhor, 6 yeais ; P.sinakhes. 9 years; 
and Psusennes (Pshukhanu) 11 ., 14 or 
.15 years — a list in which some ol the 
names are more correct than the number ol 
years a.ssigned to the several sovereigns. 

In Thebes, Herihor was suc- 
*“** ? ceeded for a short time as high 

p ■ t priest by his son Piankhi. 

Fne* 1 Pinetjem I., however, son ol 
Piankhi, and husband ol the Tanite 
princess Hent-laui, finally assumed the 
royal insignia. Menkheper-Ra, the son ol 
Pinetjem 1 ., appears fiisl as the high priest 
ol Amon and later as king, at which lime 
the spiritual office devolved iijion his 
brother Masaherta. His reign was a long 
one. We also hear of jirincesses who weie 
“ women ol god ” ol Amon, and princes 
who filled lower positions in the service of 
the same deity. It follows that during 
the twenty-finsi dynasty Upper and Lower 
Egypt were for a time ruled by t^vo 
Pharaohs and two high priests. Conse- 
quently, a great sanctuary ol Amon must 
have then been established in Northern 
Egypt independent of that at Thebes, in 
the vicinity of which the Tanites con- 
structed their tombs, although it is not 
probable tliat the Tanite lu’gh priest could 
permanently have filled the office side by 
side with a descendant of Herihor of equiiil 
rank. The supposition that there was a 


temple of Amon in Lower Egypt helps us 
to understand how it came alxiut that a 
sanctuary subsequently famous was estab- 
lished in the Libyan oasis of Siwah. 

The last ruler ol the twenty-first d5'nasty 
seems to have made an attempt to restore 
_ the authority of Egj’irt in Asia. 

, According to Hebrew tradition, 
e ziit goiojjjojj mairied a daughter ol 
yBBsy Pharaoh, receiving as a 
dowry the Canaanite city Gezer, which 
had been conquered by his father-in-law. 
Chronology shows that this transaction 
can be attributed only to the above- 
named ])er.sonalitics. But that Egypt 
remained at that time for almast a century 
and a halt at jx'ace with all nations is not 
probable. All architectural work ceased. 
Aljout the 3'ear 1000, even the outhouses 
ol the Rammeseum had become so 
dilapidated that then site was used as a 
burj'ing-ground. The temples of Der 
el-Baliari were treated in the same way. 
The Pharaohs ol the twenty-first dynasty, 
in spite ol Iheir ecclesiastical veneer, 
ingloriously gave up the struggle with the 
lobbers ol the tombs of the ancient kings. 
Finally the threatened mummies were 
hidden in the clett in the rock above Dor 
el-Bahari, which was enlarged for their 
leccjition; and hen- the bodies of Thotli- 
mes, Seti, and Rameses lay inidistnrbed for 
almost 3,000 yeai-s. Finally the .secret 
ol the whereabouts of the galler}' and 
sciiulchral chamber was obtained Irom 
the fellahin, and the contents of this 
hiding-i>lace were removed to the museum 
at Bulak. 

For a long time a hereditary commander 
ot mercenaries, descended from a Libyan 
. royal family, had enjoyed great 
MereeDBric* jn Biihastis. Ever 

Come to Shardana had disaji- 

the ThroBB Ijjg service of the 

successors of Rameses Ilf. their Libyan 
comrades, more especiallj’ the warriors 
ol the Mashawasha, not only formed 
the nucleus ol the imperial army, bin now 
prepared to resume posse.ssion of the Delta 
by migration. Nemart, commandant of 
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Bubastis, “ the great ot the great.” son Takeloth II., who succeeded Sheshonk II., 
of a Tanite jiniices.'S. married a lelative of reigned about 850. and .spent the first 
the royal dj nasty. son was born to eleven years ot his reign struggling with 
them, named' She.-lionk. He. again, a.s insurrections in all parts of Egypt ; subsc- 
well as his son Osorkon. manied daughters quently he commanded his son to restore 
of Psiisennes II.. and thus looked upon the worship of Anion in Thebes. Appa- 
the throne ol Egypt as assured to his rently the later yeare of li'is leign were 
de.scendants. Jeroboam had alreadj’ also rlisturbcd by rebe]lion.s. 

found ])rotectioii at his resi- It is certain that at about this lime the 

Mh* ^ "'hen fleeing from Solo- various Libyan governors ol cities, who 

" mon. I’.ut as events moved were equals of the king, began to look upon 

' moie r.ipidly in Palestine tlian themselves as inde]ientlent. According 

in Egypt, the wai between Iteliohoam, to the inscriptions in the A])is tombs, 
Solomon’s .'iiccessoi. .uid the adherents which are ot great importance to the 

ol Jeiobi lain was i-.ii I led on lor some years chronology of this jieriod. Shc.shonk III. 

iH-loie the twi nu -sfcoiiil dynasty ol the leigned lifty-two years — that is to .saj', 
Uiibastitis iisci nded the throne of Egjiit. until about 780. 'ITie list of his deeds 
King Slu'shonk (about q.’.o B.r.). the insciibed in the ” Buba.stic comer” of 
Shisliak ol the (lid Testament, b(..;an a the temple of Karnak conclude.s, however, 
career ol conrpu'st immediately tijion liLs at his tw'ent3-ninth j'car. Hence it may 
accession. The gn-ater jiart of a list ot be inferred that Thebes fell into the hands 
cilic.s and piovinces in I’.ilestme con- of the Ethiopians about the j-ear 800. 
queruil bj- him, jirobablj- about qjo, has The last two kings of the dj’na.srj', Piniai 
been jireserved in Kainak. jerii.-alem andtshc.shonkIV. (750B.c.).hadtofightfor 
must liavi. .stooil among the twentj’-three the ])Osse.ssion of Middle Eg3’pt ; and the 
name.s which are to-da3' illegible, tor the ann\' of Sheshonk once advanced as far 
Old 'restanient e.vjiiesslv mention.s that as the island of Selicl at the first cataract. 
Shisluik took away the treasures ol 'Ihc colonial kingdom in Ethiopia had 
Solomon. Ol the remaining ij.j names, been really indeiiendent ol 

nianv belong to Xorthein I.srael. whence Eg3’pt for centuries. The 

It is to be concluded that the victoi3’ of ® ! *. kings of the eiLditecnth d3’- 

Jeroboam over Judah was chiefly due to ®"‘** nasty had founded a sort ot 

Egyiitian siqiport. How long the tw*o priestl3’ colon3* ol Amon-worshippers from 
Israelite .stales continued to pa3’ tribute Thebe.s at Xapata under the shadow ot 
to Egy])t is unknown; according to the Gebel Barkal. This alwa3’s maintained 
later Jewish view, thirtv 3'ears. Iricndly relations w'ith the mother-temples 

Although the Libyans ol Hubasti.s as at Thebes ; and when the jnie.st kings of 
conini.iiidi Is of the liigyptian arm3’ had the tw'ont3’-fir.st d3’nasty were finally 
succeeded in nuiking good theii claims dejiosed b}- Sheshonk and the Bubastidcs. 
to the double crown, and had begun their there is no doubt that Xapata received 
lule ol 170 veais with a biilliant cam- members of the dispossessed family, who 
jiaign in .^sia, Egyjit continued to decay elected an Ethiopian kingship for them- 
still mon- rapidly under their govei mu nt. selves there. From thc.se exiles was dcs- 


The kings built ii-mples and monuments cended Piankhi. the conqueror ol Eg}']}!, 
in .Meiiqihis and the Delta cities, awakimed With the aid of the Buba.stic d3'nasty 
anew the meiniw}- ol the Uamessides, and the kingdom fell ajiart into a mimlxjr ol 
occasionally i.illed ilieir 3ounger sons or indciOTident ]irincipalilie.s, whose chiefs 
EKypt’a cousins “ io3'al diildren oi usiiall}’ assumed the insignia of jiharaohs. 

Decay Kaiiieses otherwise, till' cu.s- At the Ijeginning of the campaign of 

Unchecked Taiiites were the Ethiopian king Pianklii against 

retained. Sheshonk I., who.se Lower Egypt, about the 3'ear 730, the 
favourite wife Karania also bore the title state of the country was .somewhat as 
of “god’s wile,” appointed his son follows. In Sais, a king Tcfnakht had 
Aupual high-priest of Amon, according to arisen, who added Mcmiihis to hLs 
the _ jjrccedcnt laid down by Pinetjoni. territory and made preparations for the 
Ethiopia began more directly to menace restoration of the empire of the Pharaohs. 
Upper Eg3'pt. Wc know jiractically no- Of four other “ kings,” three were in ^ 
thing of Osorkon I. {900 B.c.), and his probability members of the Bubastic 
.successors Takeloth I. and Osorkon II. dynasty— Osorkon of Bubastis, Aupuat 
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oi Tent lemu and Isemait of Shmun oi 
Hiiinopolis Maena T 1 k\ att icliecl 1 h( n- 
•schei liki ' — atroidin? to Piankhi 
— to filnikht, ^^hl'e the tonith km^ 
Pcfdudub'isi of Hi lakkopoli'- oi Minis, 
fa\ouicd the Ethto])nns Filtcin addi- 
tiontl adhtients oi Klnikhl i\tic foi the 
mo t pait mtici.nii\ conimindi.rs in 
])os-.ession ot Iht tonii distiuts two 
idled Ihiinsihis hiiiditiix pnniis In 
Tetopohs till Ini'll iHRsl ol Homs w is 
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places Sabako as the iouiider of the twenty- 
fifth dj'nastv.c'vuntually known as ‘ I'Uhio- 
pian.” Circutnslanres seem to have 
brorfght him into collision with Sarfjon oi 
AssjTia, for he appears as the ally oi Hanno 
of (la/a, and as the Se\’eh of the Bible, on 
whoac help the last kiiiR oi Noi them Israel 
thought he might i elj . Sabako's >,00 and 
successor. Sebichos— in Egyp- 
lian. ^llal)ataka — Imilt a small 
storehouse on Ihi* sacred lake 
£ih.opiaa. where hi^ portiait 

is .still to be -eeii ornaincnti-d with a 
turban rajj and earrmgs. in (he usual 
N'ubian sttle. .Vmon-Ua promises to place 
all loieign loimlnes beneath the sole ol his 
loot, an uudei taking not likelv to lie jut- 
lormed in view ol the Assyiian advanc*c 
m Asia. The victoiy oi .'sennacherib 
at Altaku in the \ear 701 w!is gained 
over a conlederacy which Jiad long 
jireviouslj’ been united lor the ielu‘1 (>1 
Jerusalem, and with which the Egyptians 
can liardls’ liave tailed to co-ojieiate. 
Herodotus relates a pious legend ol the 
' Setlios priest of Heiiluestus,’’ the sne- 
cessot ol Sabako. Sennacheiib is s.ud to 
have marelied against Egyjit, which had 
been lelt delenceless liy a mutiny ol her 
soldieis ; but field mice, sent by the gods, 
gnawed all the l«ithcr woi k ol the weainms 
••nd the bow-stiings by night in the camj) 
belore Pelusiuni. und'Sethos was savecl. 
Mice, and still more rats-, usually ]iri*cede 
an outbreak ol ])lague. and in these details 
the story is in harmony with the Bibik al 
acc'ount ol the sa\ing ol Jeiiisalem Iroin 
Sennacherib. 

Tahaika. 01 Tii h.ikah. w.is the fust uilei 
to enter seriously upon the- struggle against 
the .\ssyiians toi the jiossessioii ol Egypt. 
He was a son ol Piaiikhi III., and grand- 
son ol K.islita. It is jirobable that he 
dejKised. and probably killed, isluibataka 
about (itjj H.t'.-- his collision with Esar- 
haddon. the dissolution ol the Ethiopian 
monarchy noiih of Assouan, and the 
cajitiire ol .Thebes by the aimy 
•*K** * Ashurbanipal in bf'd. was 
. detailed in our history ol 

i»yri* A^,,J.ria. Tlic .suirremacy of the 
Sargonide kings of Assyria, from (171, wa.s 
of no long duration. Ashurbanijial ])ro- 
ITosed to execute his authority in the Nile 
vallc*y from so tar a distance as Nineveh 
by means of a numerous body ol town 
governors and nomarchs, twenty ol whora 
were specially created by the great king. 
These form Herodotus’s " Dodckarchy.” 
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When the plunderers of Tliebcs retreated, 
Prince Nekaii ol Sais and Memphis found 
success much more nearly within his grasp 
than liad Telnakht a century before, but 
he was prevented from seizing his oppor- 
tunity by death. 

IIis.son P.sametik — probablj pronounced 
Psamatiko ; Greek, Psammetichos — found 
very little difficulty in making himself 
“lord ol both lands." He continued to 
])aj tribute to the A.ssyrians, and possibly 
lendered other services in view of this 
s]x?cial opjiortunity. In return, he re- 
ceived forthwith the reinforcements winch 
he required to repulse the advance ol 
Tanut-.\inen— called by the Assyrians 
Tandamane— the successor of Taharka, 
who had Ix'en exiielled to Nubia by the 
AssjTians. Shepenapet, an Ethiopian 
princess and a niece of Amenerdls, con- 
tinued to rule as “ god’s wile ’’ in Thebes 
under Psametik I. ; hence it appears 
that he was anxious to ])romote a good 
untlei-slanding with Ethiopia. However, 
an iiidis])ensal>le preliminary was the 
acknowledgment ol the new king’s daugh- 
ter Nitociis, or Neitakcit. as the luture 
p successor to the throne. Al- 

^ f though the majority of the 

Syp* 

have been inclined to support 
Psametik. the remainder could easily have 
combined to do him a mischief. The 
further Ashurbanipal jiushed his eastern 
r.mipaigiis, the higher, in the opinion of 
the con federated jietty kings ol Egypt, 
rose the i>n's]iects ol a restoration ol the 
■■ Ixilani-e ul ])i»w'er.’' a primary condition 
ol wliiih was naiiirally the recall of the 
Ethiojnan kings. 

Psanielik could exiicct no help from 
Libya. That narrow strip of land, having 
relieved itsell of all its .su])er 41 uous popula- 
tion by over-sea emigration and fruitless 
attacks on Egypt, had become much 
weakened : what is now the territory 
of Barka had been colonised by Greeks in 
the eighth century B.r. ; the Greek city of 
CjTene now dominated the inhabitants of 
the interior, who no longer looked to Egypt 
as an overlord who might demand assist- 
ance from them in w-ar. The Cyrenaica 
was now a Greek .state, with the usual 
Greek city-constitution in Cyrene. During 
the eighth century b.c., the Nile delta had 
constantly been visited by the trading ships 
of the prosiicrous Greek toivns in Asia 
Minor ; to this fact is due the more accu- 
rate knowledge which we possess of the 
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Ethiopian conquest, of the lil'cration by 
means of Axiatir intervonrion. and of the 
" rule of the twelve kings " mentioned by 
Herodotu>. At the present moment an 
alliance with this toreign ]ieople wjls th»* 
more attractive, inasmuch as they had 
been united into a strong kingdom under 
Gyges. Ri iiilorceinent> ot Ionian and 
' ('.irian — that is. Lj'dian— troojK 

. soon enabled Psametik to 

Ex*elled* himself ot the burdensome 

* rity Roveinors and noniarchs. 
The supremai-y oi As-.yria disajijvared 
with iheir exinilsion about (ibo B.V. 

The enijure which a favourable con- 
jimriion ot circuiu'tances in Further Asia 
inabled Psaineiik I. of Sais (0(14 to bio) 
to loimd enilnred tor about 140 years, 
and ix-ars oiiK a superficial resemblance 
to the Egtpi ot the Pluiiaohs. The in- 
fluence of HeUenisin during this period 
and under the Persian .supremacy made 
for ])rogre>s on new lines. These northern 
loreignei'- whom P.sametik settled at that 
time in Bubastis and on tlic Bolbitine 
mouth of the Nile in the “ Milesian 
camp "—that is, bazaar— proved a valuable 
support to the new Egyjitian dj-nasty. 
'1 he old Phamician-Semitic influence, 
whiili li.id never made lor much im- 
provement. was replaced by the far higher 
and more civilised mfliumce of (ireck ideas. 

At first. imU-ed. the anti-Semitic reaction 
took the lorni of a return to the " good ol<l 
days." wlun the Egj’ptian was an Egyp- 
tian. the " golilen age ” of the pyramid- 
builders. for ins])iration not only in art but 
also III miiioiial life generally. This ultra- 
milionali'iii iiatur.illy militated against 
(iieek mlhiiiice. but. on the other hand, 
lireek inllueiu\ w.is the only foreign. influ- 
ence tliat just at this time the Egyptians 
would have admitted at all. .'ind. no 
doubt to their surpiise. the Egyptian 
priests lound that the Greeks w'cre not all 
trailers and w.irriors. but ixisse.»ed philo- 
sophers and wise men who were jirofoun lly 
First mteiested in Egjqitian nn- 

• -.u tiquiiv. Conceiiiing the liis- 

Greece ^ ^ impni't- 

^ am to obsert'c that the Greeks 

alone have transmitted a connected account 
of it. though one composed from their own 
point of view. The Ionian wise men who 
visited Egypt, the historiogra]>hers lilse 
Hecatieu.s of .Miletus, and Herodotus of 
Halicarnas.3Us after him, were keenly in- 
terested in the annals of the land m which 
so many of their countrymen were settled. 
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and have Icit no accounts of the history of 
this period treated from the Egyptian 
jxiiiit ot view'. Our information upon the 
slate ol civilisation, as derived from this 
source, can be supiilcmentcd in certain 
details by the memorials belonging to the 
jjeiind ot the Saites. 

In general outline the changes which 
took place within the empire resembled 
the reorganisation of Greece which was 
introduced by the removal of Coastantine 
to Byzantium. Upper Egypt rapidly 
last the traces of its former importance, 
which it never in <iny re.spect recovered. 
“ Thebes of the hundred gates,” notwith- 
standing the proud and pious recollections 
of its past, fell into a state of irrevocable 
decay. The administration was no longer 
capable of keeping even the vast temples 
in rcjiair, although during the Peraian 
period rebel kings took a pride in restoring 
.shattered walls or pillars in Karnak and 
Mcdinet Habu that they might set their 
names upon them. Memphis, how- 
ever, as in antiquity, again became he 
political centre. Its favourable site at 
the head of the Delta system gave it 
_ geographical advanlages over 
•e»y those po.sscs.sed 

bv Corinth over Athens. Safe, 
* the capital of the Psametik 
king.s. though provided with many .stately 
builclingi, remained a town of moderate 
.size compared wdth ^Icm]ihis. 

In conformity with this change in the 
conditions of goveinment, Ptah and 
Osins laid claim to that supremacy which 
the divinitie.s of Amon had lo.st, Osiris 
now rising to be lord ol the sky Irom his 
previous position as monarch of the dead. 
Isi'. maintained hensclf at his side, though 
the Libyan Neith imposed some tem- 
IKuary limitations upon her influence. 
Horns acquired the attributes of Ra. 
These expicssions of the change in religions 
belie! were eciuivalent to the restoration 
ol the primitive doctrine of the country, 
and w'cre continued in the conscious choice 
ot custfims and tyjx's belonging to the 
old regime. Xames anJ titles irom the 
old kingdom and its language as w'ritten 
and .spoken were now revived. The 
learned classes prided themselves upon 
that antiquarian knowledge which filled 
Herodotus with respect. The art of the 
period naturally underwent a correspond- 
ing change. Goose-herds and basket- 
makers. market and harvesting scenes, were 
again cmploj'cd as decorations for the 
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tombs and represented in the rough style of 
primitive Egyptian art. though touches of 
the realism ot later days arc occasionally 
apparent. This is the archaLstic rcvn.il 
in art, mentioned abo\c. 

The “history" of the Saitic rulers 
comes fresh to us from Greek sources. We 
have a detailed account ot the imjios.-ible 
undertaking of Psametik I. to discover 
the .sources of the Nile and the origin of 
language ; whereas we have but ‘>hort 
references to the fact that he strengthened 
the fiontier forces of Daiihne at Pelusiiiin. 
.Maiea on the west, and Elephantine on 
the .south : that he coiuiuered 
the Philistine town ol Ashdod 
■ifter a .sliuggk e.\lending over 
twenty-nine year.s. ami drove 
hack Irom Egypt the Scythians, 
who had advanced into Pale.s- 
tine. The king died altei a 
long leign at the moment when 
the fall of Assyria was cleaily 
inevitable, and th.: supremacy 
in Further Asia changed hands. 

Nekau, or Xecho, 11 . (6io to 
5()5 n.c.). the son ol Psametik. 
invaded Palestine m Ood n.c.. 
and induced the lorinei Assyiian 
\a.s.sals to accept his suiu eni.icy. 
though some lew ol llie-e 
princes, among them the Jewish 
king Josi.ah, continued io deluid 
the cause ot the As-Mums. 

Thev were deleated at ilegidilo, 
nr Migdol, by the mciieiiaiies ot 
Ncoho. who then caiituied " the 
great town ot Kadytis." or 
Kadesh, on the Dioutes. Tin- 
Egyptian heaikpiarters wv’ie 
situated lor a time at Kihla. 
close at hand, and it w.is imm 
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neccssarilj- implies the .supremacy ot that 
king in Phcenicia lor a ])eru»d of j-eais. 
The supiTOSition that Necho resumed the 
construction ol a canal Iroiii the Delta to 
the Red Sea. but suspended the woik alter 
it had cost the lives ol one hundred and 
twi'utj’ tliousand labonreis. is 
legeiiclary. but must rest upon 
a historical foundation. Under 
Psametik II. (51^4 to 581) b.c.) 
monuments oceiir in much greater abund- 
ance than dining his lather's icigii. Egypt 
again attempted e.xjiansion southward. 
Tlie army advanced as lar as Abu Simbcl 
il not larther — the mercenaries 
were commanded by Psaiiiati- 
clios, ilie son ol Theokles — and 
scratched their names upon the 
columns of the Ramescs lem]ile 
in (iieck and Phcenician and 
perhaps also in Cyiiriotc letters. 
“ \\ hen King Psamatichos eanic 
to ICleplianline.'’ tlicchiel Greek 
iiiseniition icads, “ tlucsc who 
sailed with Psamatichos. son of 
The ikies, wrote this. Now, they 
came above Kerkis as lar as the 
nvei let them go up. And 
Potrisimto led the foriignors, 
and .\inasis tlie Egyptians. And 
Aiclion, the suii ol .\moibichos. 
and Pelek-is. tlie son ol nobody, 
WToie us" (that is, the loitei-s). 
.\ccorfling to Heiodotiis the 
king rliccl liefore the struggle 
h.ui belli definitely terminated. 

Hi- was succeeded by Aprics. 
01 H.ia-ab-Ra. Once again 
Egviitian jK'liticians (lieumcd of 
conipiesi upon the disputed 
gimmil ol Syiia - Palestine. 
About the aiipearancc of Apiies 


that spot that Xecho aiT.iiigid queen ameneritis Phuuicia and his oi'cratioiis 
the succession to the throne ol a itoe example of the Egyn- bv si-a against Tvre and Sidoii 

tian Art renvoi from Gixen , ' 
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Judah. However, in spite ol 
the fooling which he had gained williin 
the country where Tholhmes m. had 
previously begun the coiupust of Sjria. 
this new attempt at exjianuon c,nne to a 
I . f >1. rapid end. In the veai (>05 
Aiiati°e w, 'is utterly 

P ■■aisi a I’y Nebuchadnezzai on 

““ the Euphrates at Carcliemish : 
by the year fioi b.c. Egypt had lo.st the 
last of her Asiatic iiossession-!. The 
remarkable story related by Herodotus 
of the circumnavigation of Africa, which 
was accomplished in three 5’ear.s by Phre- 
nician sailois at the command of Necho, 


0111 hiloi Illation is scanty. It can, 
be -upj'lemented by the Biblical 
lelerences to the untrustworthy character 
ol Pharaoh "Ho]ihia” when Jerusalem 
was reduced to eMrcmilies. The surrender 
ol tin- city und the subjugation of Judah 
marked the firm establishment of the 
power of Nebuchadnezzar in West Asia. 
All inscription of Nsihor. the governor of 
Elcjihanline, also refers to disturbances in 
Upjier Egypt, which were apparently .sup- 
pressed only by means of treachery and 
cuiming. The interference of Aprics m 
the long-continued struggle of the Libyans 
against the Greek stc-ito of Cyre-ne le<l 
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to no result. According to Herodotu-c. it 
even brought about the overthrow of the 
Pharaoh. Hi« general. Aniasis. availed 
hinLself of the reiu<al of the Egyptian 
militia to expose themselves to turther 
defeats in the west for the purpose of 
seizing the ilmuie. Ajuies then marched 
against Ama'is at the head ot his foreign 
mercenaries, but wa.s defeated 
oidier captiiied at Momemphis. 

I'or a time he wa.s imprisoned 
* ™“* at Sals and treated kindly : 

but eventually the dethroned monarch 
tell a t'lrtiiii to the popular resentment, 
and was then gi\en a myal burial. 

It has now been established that Amasis 
was by no means oi "low birth.” a.s is 
.isM'rted by the tiieek historian. His 
niothei. Tseiuset. was a daughter ot Psa- 
metik II. It aiijieais to be certain that 
Ania.sis and Ajiiics ruled in conjunction tor 
.scveial years. The facts as to the death of 
Apries are given in an inscription which 
has been translated bv M. Daressy. The 
elder king, always friendly to his’ foreign 
ineicciiaiies. escaped from ‘sals and joined 
.1 loue of (lieeks which was lavagmg the 
1 )elta. Amasis lollowed, and defeated him 
at Audi (iiiohs. But later on Ajii les and his 
liieeks reainieared, only to he again 
aitaikid by Amasis. Ajnies was then 
'mil del ed bv .some country iieople as he 
was aslcej) !n the cabin of his boat, and 
.\inasis gave him loyal burial, paidoning 
hull Ills sin against the gods, 

biieli Is Araasis'.> own account. It is 
evident that Amasis represented a iiat oiul 
Egvj'tiaii nioveiiient against the too great 
li lendliness ot Api les hu the toreigners. A 
li .igiiu iitai \ iiisi I iption of Nebuehadnezzar 
(iiiiiits to the fact that the Babylonians 
invaded Egyi't about 3(iS 5(17 b.c. Possibly 
ihe change in the dynasty is connected 
with this ei't’iit. The date 5(')4 given by 
Herodotus as ihe end ot the reign ot Apries 
.ippears to be too late. Amasis, who 
legardc'd his brother-in-law as a legitimate 
. . monarch 111 'pite ot all their 

a Cunning 'l'"''n'>"ns. probably began hi,s 
Knnve reign as eailyas 570, and 

it was in his third year (367- 
00 B.c. 1 that the death of Apries took place. 

The reign of Amasis is estimated at 
forty-four years by contemporary histor- 
ians. However, the king's foreign policy 
is characterised by an entire lack of 
enterprise. Indications are not w'anting 
that Amasis must be regarded as nothing 
more than a cunning knave, notwith- 
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standing the Greek anecdotes which 
represent him as the personal friend of 
Thales. Bias, etc., as the wise law-giver 
and the humane philanthropist. His solo 
object w'as to gain for Egj-pf ashort respite 
from destruction. He made no effort to 
save Lydia from her fall, and Xenophon’s 
references to the help lent by Egypt are 
pure fiction. He occupied the i.slaiid of 
Cyjirus for a time, but soon evacuated it 
in lavoiir of the Persians. After the fall 
of hardis his chief anxiety was lest the 
source of his supply of (ircek troops should 
now be closed : for this reason he entered 
into negotiations with the towns on the 
east coast of the Aigean. which still 
preserved their independence, and pre- 
sented gifts to their temples, as Necho 
had once made gilts to the temple of 
Branchidm. A typical example of this 
ixilicy is the well-known story of the 
alliance betw'een Amasis and l^olykrates 
of Samos — especially typical as regards 
the extent of the help which the “ reed of 
Egypt ’■ was accustomed to lend to others 
in their lioiii of need. 

In other lespects, however, the Gieeks 
might in every case count upon jire- 
. _ leieiitial treatment. Amasis 

_ dealt gently even with the tur- 

ik^^n '1?. bulent Cvrene. Not far from the 
* * later Alexandiiii.oii Ihe Canopic 

mouth of the Nile, about seven hundred 
Greek merchants, apparently lonians from 
Tens, had already .settled. Their factory 
grew' to the size of a foreign settlement, 
and was given the name of " mighty in 
sliijis.” Naucratis. .\ltcrlhe tall ot Lydia— 
that is, about 343 ii.c.— .•\inasis thought 
If adiisable to oblige the sudden stream 
of munigranl-. Irom the towns of Ionia and 
Uoria to .settle in Naucratis by the issue of 
.1 di*rree forbidding them to land else- 
where lor trading piirpo.ses. The town 
received the jirivilege ot sell -government. 
Its central shrine w'as the Hellenion. in I'nc 
provision of which nine juivileged towns 
and Lolands took part. It was. however, 
overshadowed by the fame of the Apollo 
temple of the Milesians, an offshoot from 
the temple ot Branchida:. Greek tradition 
has evinced a spirit of gratitude to King 
Amasis for his protection of their 
nationality, which he continued for at 
least twent}’ years. Egyptian historians 
arc le.ss laudatory. In fragments of a 
demotic text of the Ptolemaic period 
containing a large numlier of references 
to past history, Amasis is reproached for 
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diverting the incomes of the temples of 
Memphis. Heliopolis. Bubastis and Sais to 
the payment ot his mercenaries. Ulti- 
mately. the gods suffered a coii.siderable 
loss, both ot wealth and of landed ]>ropert\'. 

The arnij’ ol Camhyses, king of I’ersia, 
met with no resistance to it.s conqiie.sl oi 
the country in the summer ol 525 b.c.. 
nine months alter the death ot Amasis. 
The highly paid mercenaries ol Psametik 
III., the last ol the Saile king.s. weie 
delealed by the Persian at Pcliisiimi altei 
a hard struggle. A traitor. Pli.ines ol 
HalicarnassiLs. is then .said to have 
betrayed to Caniby.ses the easiest mode 
ot a]iproach througii the de.sert. Psametik 
retired to Memphis. The /ealoiis delendcMs 
ol this town .soon lost heart, siii rentlered 
.ittera .short siege, an 1 
are said to have been 
treated with seventy. 

Legend reports other 
ei nellies by Cam- 
by.ses. The destroyer 
oi the baite dynasty, 
which was Inendiy 
to the (Ireeks. is 
naturally repre- 
sented by their his- 
torians m the woist 
po.shible light, and ue 
have no Kgyptian 
tonlirmation ot these 
stoi ics ; rathei . Cam- 
byses ajipeais m 
Egyptian records as 
intercstetl in the 


Egypt 
Uikder the 
Pertians 



TH1& ANIMAL WORSHIP OF EGYPT 
Duiiop the iK^nod of Poisian ^upieiiiacy. which had ni> 


hnn sIliiMiatrd 

ttneklx lliemliMial 
with pictiin'^ .ind 


llpnillo 111* Inil |h-iivu mi . wiiikii iiuvk iim 

influcucc oil Egyptian devilopaicni. aiiiniil woriihip m- 
UUCrCCl, aiul lll lllCM' creased tothcpoint ofrhihh’thiiee* , cnstomArv 

\W other ammaw, A'* hnri iiliiMiatpn. 

remember that Camtnses was no 
monotheistic Persian, like Daini'. but 
an Elamite, and jirobably .1 jmh tlieist, 
like his prcdece.s.sor, Cyrus. Tl was 
I he later fanatical Per-si.ans wlw really 
behaved cruelly to the Egvptian.s. and 
persecuted their religion. Psametik 111 . 

.seems to have .sworn allegiana as 
iributaiy prince. However, he iinmedi- 
alely .set a rev.ilt on tool, .iiid 
his execution becanie im-vii- 
able. Egypt had now hist 
her native rulers and paid 
to Susa instead ol to Sais. 

Naucratis soon lost its coiniiu-reial jnivi- 
Icges, the retention of which was natiir.illy 
impossible under the PeiNian govern- 
ment. No further innovatloiu. were 
made during the Persian iieriod, which 


The 
Peril en 
Conqueet 

tribute 


lasted for about two hundred years, 
though interiuiited by rebellion. Tlie 
high officials of Persian origin installed 
within the country were scanty in number 
and exercised not the smalleet influence 
ujxin the nationality, the civilisation, or 
the leligioii. Even the iierma- 
nent garrison maintained in the 
“while lot tress ” of Memphis 
was iiiii neei'.ssarily sent out 
from the distant cajiilal ol Iiaii ; subjeels 
of the great king ol othei than Egyiitian 
nation.ility were considered ea]\ii>Ie ol 
jM'rlorimiig this service. Egypt was thus 
able to eonlinne its di-veiopmeiil un- 
disturbed. The i>releienee for the old 
legiine displajed by the iiinier classes 
seems to have coiiliiiiu'd for some time. 

Under the .shadow ol 
the Una's i)>raniid 
in Sakkar.i ineinlxirs 
ol prasperoiis tainilies 
wi'iv laid to their rest 
.is late a.s the year 
540 n.c. : c-.vamjiles 
are Psametik and his 
son IVtenisis alter 
him. dming the reign 
ol Darius 1 . The 
tomb oi the admiral 
rjaneliebu diseoveicd 
in contains a 

loUeelioii of \aluahle 
objects dis|)laying 
high artistic tinisli. 
riio ])rejei elite 'or 
he.ivy stone rolliiis 
inei eased. It was 
i on-iidered ol sju-eial 
impoit.iiKC to eovir 
.iiiil evleiiial surlaees 
will toll text.-. The 
kitii kings. Xekhtlio'lieb and Xekhtnebt. 
leli lielund saieoiihagi disjilaying twenty 
thousand htei oglyphies. Ix'sidesa (hmisand 
pietuies. The .inini.il worship ol this 
jvnod iiiiTcased lar beyond the limits 
ol till eailar cull o| Apis and Mnevis. 
It bee.ime i iivtonwry to mummify the 
.s]uiiow-liawk. the ibis, the lam. and the 
eat ; to envelop ihem in w'lappiiigs, 
]'trovido them with eottins, etc. In the 
Ptolemaic and Homan jieriods crocodiles, 
snakes, and fishes, as well as dogs, mice, 
ami beetles, beeaini' the objects oi a jMcty 
that hail degeneiated into childishness. 

Sais had also oponeil its gates to the 
Persian kings, t'ainbj'st.s there appears 
as a legitimate Pharaoh, with the forc- 
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name Me'!ut-Ra — literally, child of Ra. Buto — since known as the " land of 
He offered .solemn sacrifices in the temple Buto " — and took careful measures to 
of Neith after jjurging the .shrine ol ]>lace the coast in a slate of defence, 
intruders, uho were apparently members Xer-ws put an end to this interlude in the 
of his own army. Greek historians are year 484 when he restored the satrapy and 
oui .sole sources of information concerning handed it over to his brother Hakhamanish, 
the report! .1 despatch of a division to the or Achaimcnes. After the murder ol 
western oasis of Amon anil the mj'stcrious Xerxc.s, in 4O5 B.r.. disputes arose in Susa 
disappearance of these troops concerning tlie succession, and the revolts 
Crabyiei, Cambyscs's un- of Inarus in 460 and Amyrtaeus in 450 

* succisslul campaign against Ix'gan in Lower Egypt. \Mien the Persians 

harao Ethiopians, about 524. were able to re-establish their supremacy, 

is supporlid by nioie ilelinitc .statements, about 440. Artaxerxes I.. “ Longimanus," 
.■\n inscriiHiiin. bclont'ing jiroliably to jireterred to leave the sons of thesje 
Nai>a(.i. set iij) by the Ethiopian king revoltei’s. Thannjras and PausirLs. to rule 
N.isti>.i-n. or Xastas('nen. mentions a as independent chiefs in their swamps, 
(•■it.iin hostile “ Kambasuden ’’ who in- Darius II. resumed building operations 
v.iili-d his country Iroin the sea and was u}xni a temple in the oasis of Kliarga. 
defeateil. This I's. no doubt. Cambyses. which the first Dariu.s had lounded there. 

But under Darius the Nubian Kushitcs arc These are j'ractically the last memorials 

tiibutary to the Persians and luriiish a that any Persian king erected in the 

contingent ol troojis. countiy. 

Caniby.se.s endangered his throne by Prom the year 415 B.c. Egypt ceased to 
remaining in the Nile valley until 522 b . c . be a ]iart ol tbe Persian empire, and main- 

Whin he was recalled by the revolt of tained its independence to the middle ol 

Gauni.ila he enliusted the government of the following century. A Salle prince. 
Egypt t<' tile satrap Aryandes. EZveiils Amyrt.ieus (II.), perhaps the grandson ol 
in i’ei>ia lelt this governor in an almost the previou.s bearer of the name, 

nidepindint jiosiiion. and h<* succmled enlisted Greek mercenaries, de- 

ni suliiug-iting t’yrene : but Darius I. drove p*”**®* dared himself “’lord of botli 
him out 111 the year 317 n.c.. and visited ‘ ' lands.’’ and drove out the Per- 

tlie iiiunlrv m jicrson with the object of sians. who were prevented from taking the 
subjecting the valuable inheiitance of the oflensive by the outbreak of di.sturbances 
Phaiaolis to the general adiiiinisti’ative in other part.s ot their enormou.s empire, 
reiornis whkh In- was then introducing. The monarchy tliu.s restored certainly 
The beneiices ol the priesthoods were gamed a b.eathing space in which to jirc- 
inipioved. tlie priestly colleges in Sais jiare for delence against foieign aggres.sion. 
were lully restored, ami no doubt the same but it w’as imiiossiblc to check the auto- 
]iroceiluie was lollowed in Jlemphis, ciatic behaviour oJ the highly paid 
lleliopohs, and other sacred centre.s. auxiliarie.s Ironi Hellas, who were now 
When Darius had settled the yearly largely recruited from Greece proper. As 
contribution ol the Egyptian-Libj’au lar as can be .seen, thi.s behaviour was 
satrapy at 700 talents — about ^225, 000 — partly due to the rcckk.ss jiayments dis- 
and liad secured a number of minor sources tributed by Egyptian chiefs who were 
of income to himself, he was yet able logo an.xious to seize the throne. A .similar 
to some e.\])ense in the construction ot phenomenon ajiiieared in the jieriod of the 
lemplc.s. as at lid-Kliiiga in the Great Diadochi. and assumed larger iiropor- 
Darius Gasis. Eiagmentary iirscrip- lions under the iirailorian emperors. 

Cnmnlftfi About 401) B.c. the mercenaries deposed 

the Canal ^^^ipli^kd the long projected Amyrtaeus and replaced his dynasty with 
canal to the Red Sea, and it is that of Naifaaurut, or Nepherites, of 
not improbable that Indian commerce can ilendss. When, however, the new king 
have passed to the ilediterranean by tliis created his son Nectanebus, or Nekht- 
route at that period. horheb. co-regciit, " the people ” were 

However, these new regulations did irritated by this ]irecaulionary measure, 
not bring peace to the country. About and forced Xectanehus to retreat to 
487-480 H.C.. or later, a native chief, by Sebennytos. In 404 b.c. Hakor, or 
name Khabbash. assumed the title of king, Akhoris. was made king by the troops. He 
presented a piece of land to the goddess reigned until 391 b.c., and his piety found 
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expression in the construction of temples his arm3' melt away, and he himself 

at different places. Psimut, or Psam- went over to the gicat king, by whom 

niuthis, his succe.ssor. who had already been he was kindly received. Agesilaus was. 

the ruling power in the Delta about 400— in the meantime, obliged to overthrow 

if he IS to be identified with the “ King a new aspirant to the tin one Irom 

Psamelik ol Eg>-pt ” of Diodorus— was Mendcs. and died .shortly aiterward. With 

considered a godless ruler ; for this reason the accession ot Arl.ixcrxes III. in Persia, 

his reign lasted only a j-ear, and he was m 358 b.c., the struggle was renewed, 

not recognised throughout the country. An attack ot the king on Egj’pt was 

Piety returns in the pei-son of “ Muthes.” _ repulsed by Diophantus and 

who was also able to maintain his p ““ Lamms, the Gicek generals of 
position only lor a year. Dissensions King Neklitncbf. but the 

then divided the mercenaries. Alter Persians letiirned to the attack 

putting a .second Nejiheiites to death, when Egj’jit .sii]>])orted the last general 

they restored the “ old right," apparently insurn?ctidn which liroke out upon the 

by the recall of the king’s son Nekhthor- coast-land of Further .Asia. After the 

heb, or Xectanebus I., about 385 to 363 cajiture of Pelusium and Bubastis, 

B.C., who had been lormerlj' diiven Xekhtnebl made a timely escajie to 

trom the coiiii. Under him Egypt jilav"? Ethiopia with his tieasures to avoid 

a more important jiarl in the revolts dl being .sold into the hands of hi.s enemies. 

Further Asia. But when the Cvprian The buildings nl Xekhtnebf (.561-343 
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Evagoras had submitted to the Pei'ians 
in defiance ol his convention with Xec- 
tanebus, the danger ot rccoiiqucst threat- 
ened the Nile valley. In the \ oar 374 b.c. 
a great army appeared from S\ ria undei 
a Pharnabaz.iis. After the surpiise oi 
Mendes by the Athenian Ipliicrates, wtio 
commanded the Greek mercenaiies, the 
two commandci's quarrelled, and Egvpt 
was saved b\' the use ot the 
f”* . Nile, rjelio," or I'achos, 303 

, to 361, the son ot Nckhtlunlub, 

® availed himself ol the next 

great revolt in Syria to invade that 
country in force. His careful pioparations 
were, however, ruined bj' the Givck inei- 
cenaries. The Spartan king .■\gesilaus, 
who “ sailed the sea for gold " in his 
old age, suddenly declared for the cousin 
of Tachos, Nekhlnebf, or Ncclanebus II. 
Tachos, who was then m Sidoii, saw 
tp 


B.c.i. I.u siiniassed those of all the 
othoi icbL'l kings. The >siilendid temple 
ol Isis mi the iskind 01 Phila:, the 
consti notion ol which was begun by the 
Ptoleiniis. was planned b\’ him. 

Xo memoiials suixive to mark the shoil 
periiHl ol the Pei'ian administration 
(.143 3 >- B-C.)- When the Macedonians 
advanced into .\sia and Alexander had 
won the battle ol Ksus. he was confronted 
bv a pr.ietieallv new Egj'plian kingdom 
under his com]>alriol and personal 
eneni\’, Amj'ntas, the son ol Antiocluis. 
This jiaitisan ot the Persi.an king occupied 
Memphis, but the inhabitants of the 
surrounding coiiiilr}’ weie encouraged by 
the Persian governor Ma/.akes to attack 
liLs scanty loices. and Amj'iitas tell in 
the stiiiggle. .Vlniost exactly a year 
aflerwaids, at the end of 33J b.c.. Alex- 
ondei the t'rieat enteicd Egj’jit unopposed. 
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FROM ALEXANDER TO MAHOMET 

"THE development of Egyptian civilisa- However, in the year 14ft b.c. Philoinelor 
* lion under the Jlacedonian supremacy was killed in Syria. Ptolemy VIll. 
extends over exactly three hundred 3’ears, appeared a lew weeks afterwards in 
for which period \vc have a mass ol Alexandria, killed the young Eupator, and 
historical material in the shape of papjTus ruled from that time, though with man}' 
texts. ^IiLseums now contain anj* quantit\’ interruptions, in association with his sister 
of evidence upon the life and social and her niece of the same name, till 116 
customs ol every class of the people, the b.c. In 115 Cleopatra, the niece, ajiiiointed 
government ot the countrj’, of the nomes, her son Ptolemj' X., Lath5'ros, 

temples, and villages, upon the administra- " * “ as co-regent — Ploleinj- IX. wa.s 

tion of justice, upon heliefs and customs. cuonairM ^ Cleopatra 

Only a iiorlion, however, of this material and ot Euergetes, and died in 

has been examined. iiq b.c. as king otCj’prus ; in 117 he was 

l^pon the division ol the emj'ire into its obliged to retreat to Cyprus, and evaciiatisl 
provinces after the death of Alexander, Egypt in favour ol his brother Ptolcm.v 
Egj'pt fell to the share ot the Macedonian XL. Alexander. Alexander murdered 
general Ptolemaios, the son of Lagos, who his mother in 101 b.c. In the j'ear 88 B.c, 
was only lortj’-loiir years old and began he died, and Lathyros returned. He was 
his rule in J23 b.c. It was not until the succeeded by a daughter, CIeo]>atra Beiv- 
vear 304 that he assumed the title ol king. nice. She reigned alone from 81 to 80 b.c. 
with the lurther title of " Deliverer ’* and then married her steji-son Ptolemy 
(Soter), apparentlj’ in imitation ol Anti- XTL. Ale.\ander II. Their joint rule lasteil 
gonus. About the end ol 285 Ptolemy only nineteen daj’s. They were both miir- 
Soter abdicated in extreme old age in dered by Ptolemy XIII.. Aiiletes, literally 
favour ol his son Ptolemy II., “ the Hule-plaj'er,” a son of Ptolemy X. 
Philadelphus (284 to 247 B.c.), by a woman ot the j)eoj>le : he ruled from 
p . . and died two j'ears later. This 80 to 58 b.c. Alter his expulsion and the 

oemiei followed in direct premalui'e death of his elder daughter, 

succession by Ptolenij' III.. Euergetes (247 Cleopatra Trj’phaena, the younger daugh- 
I0221B.C.), Ptolem}’IV.,PhiIoi)ator(22ito ter. Berenice, ascended the thnine (58 to 
205 B.C.), and i)y Ptolemy V., Epijihancs. 55 B.c). wliicli she then lost, together with 
who did not attain his majoritj' until H)8. lier hie, at the hands of her lather, whom 
This ruler lett behind him three young the Romans had lieljied to return, 
children, namely, Ptolemy \T., Philomelor, Auletes hini.selt left Kgyi'f in the j-ear 
his succes.sor to the throne, a daughter 51 to his son, who was then ten years 
Cleopatra, and Ptolemy Euergetes (II.). old. This ruler, Ptolemy XIV., was con- 
As a result of Syrian interterence, the tinualh' quarrelling with his sisters Cleo- 
kingdoni was divided for the .space of a jKitra (VII.) and Arsinoe, and was con- 
year in the year 170 b.c., as lollows : quered b}’ Ciesar in the j'ear 47 B.C., and 
Philometor ruled in Memiihis, Euergetes drowned in the Nile while in 

in Alexandria- -the latter is now to be _ * Hight. Iwom that date until 

entitled Ptolemy ATI!., as a .son was born 44 n.c., Cleojjatra VII. (the 

to Philometor about 165, who must lie famous) and her j'ounger 

reckoned as Ptolemy VII.. and who bore brother, Ptolemy XV., ruled in common : 
the surname of Eupator. From i6q to the latter dLsapjiearcd, and his place wa.s 
164 B.c. all the three members of this taken by Cleopatra’s .son, Cresarion — as 
family ruled in common as the “ Philo- Ptolemy XVI. — ^who was liom lictwcen 
metor gods.” Ptolemy VI., who was teni- the jrcars 36 and 47. and whose putative 
porarily expelled, returned in the j'ear father was Julius Caesar the Great. On 
163, when the Romans compelled his the collap.se of the Ptolemaic kingdom, in 
brother to content himself with Cyrenc. the year 30 b.c., both mother and son met 
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their deaths. A daughter of Cleopatra and 
Antony, named Selene, alterward married 
Juba, the king of Mauretania, or Morocco. 
With the .son ol tins couple. Ptolemy, thw 
dynasty finally became e.xtmct m the tar 
west. 

Alexandria, the brilliant commercial 
town, the centre of court life and learning, 
rises from its obscurity 
at the outset of the 
Ptolemaic jieriod, and 
after a lew decades 
becomes the ceniie ot 
gravity of the Hillen- 
isticKast. Naturally the 
stor\ in the tuundation 
of this rajutal by 
Alexander the Cn eat was 
repeated without hesita- 
tion after a short time. 

Side by side with the 
truh' fabulous incidents 
of this Greek account we 
have the granite " Satrap stele.” the date 
of which is about J17 b.c. This inscrip- 
tion makes it clear that, in the opinion of 
contempoi aries, Alexandria was founded 
by Ptolemy Soter seven veais after the 
death ot the conqueror. Such a piece ot 
i'vidence, m it.selt almost irretutablc. can 
be lurther supported by aclo.ser examina- 
tion of the cainpaign.s ot Alexander, and 
also w'eakens the thcorj’ that the other 
Alexandria, ol Issus in Syria, was built 
upon the initiative ol the con- 
queror who.se name it Ileal's. For 
Egy]it Alexander h.ul little time 
to spare : hi> visit to rhe oasis ol 
Amon was the only long jouiney 
he took m the country ; he is 
known not to have visited 
Upper Egypt. Alexander en- 
trusted the Delta toCleomeiies 
of Naucratis. being desirous 
to conier lavouis on the old 
Greek colony. Ptolemy I., 
however, beg.in his govern- 
ment with the execution ol 
Cleoineiies. and 1 educed Nau- 
cratis to the jwisition ol a 
provmcial Egyptian parish : 
then the fitting ojiportunily arrived for the 
foundation of the new cajiital, the situation 
of which was determined by his more 
accurate local knowdedge. The town which 
received its name in honour of the great 
conqueror contained a splendid tomb of 
Alexander and his corp.'e. We have many 
stories connected with the acquisition of 
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the body by Soter. Though he was no 
gcnjral. and cannot be compared with the 
other great Diadochi. yet the son of Lagos 
showed himself a clever politician, both 
in home government and foreign relations. 
His authority over this foreign country 
rested necessarily upon the support of 
bands of Greek mercenaries, the Mace- 
donians.” This fact, 
however, did not prevent 
him from asserting his 
position as succes.sor of 
the Pharaohs and son 
of Ihe native gods. The 
introduction of a new 
godw'as highly desirable 
ill order to connect the 
new capital, the St. 
Peteisburg of Egypt, 
with the ancient reli- 
PTOLEMY SOTER AND HIS QUEEN gioUS districts of the 
The first Ptolemy, who atstuned the title Sotar, ITnr iVii.. rnaunn 

was a Macedonimi gfeoeral who secured Egypt CDUntry^, 1 Or lilhs reason 
as his share of the empire of Alexander the Great, ” Serapis,” the ncW' 

transformation of O.siris, naturally 
obtained prompt recognition : but within 
his chief sanctuary at Alexandria the 
god assumed characteristics so thoroughly 
Greek that he was alwaj-s considered a 
foreign importation, although the theory 
that he was derived from Sinope in Pomus 
rests upon a misunderstanding. 

Ptolemy II. made many great archi- 
tectural improvements in Alexandria ; 
his mast famous foundation, the learned 
society which was maintained at 
the cost of the state, in the Mou- 
seion, remained purely Greek 
in character, and acliieved no 
results of importance for 
Egyjitian history. On the other 
hand, the king' proceeded to 
lirovide a stricter method of 
supervision for the Nile valley, 
the ncces.sity for w'hich had 
long been forced upon him by 
the growth of inconvenience 
and disorder. Colonies ol Greek 
soldiers were settled in two 
places, which their lamilies 
soon provided with a popula- 
tion : these were Ptolemais, in 
Ujiper Egypt, and Crocodilopolis in the 
Fayyum, which was now called Arsinoe 
after the sister and consort of the king. 
For marriages of this kind precedents 
were to be found in Eg^j'pt of early date, 
such as induced the second of the Lagides 
to marry his own sister, who had been 
tunce a widow. The action of this 



PTOLEMY II. AND 
ARSINOE 

Ptolemy I L PhiladelphaStwliD 
leiffiiea from 2M to 247 ii r , 
married hia alater Aiaiooe. 
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Ptolemy htauds in contrast to the marriage and Greek writing. With ihc discovciy 
policy of his father, who allied him.sclf in of the black basalt Rosetta Stone (17901, 
this way with the courts of most Greek the science of Egj-ptology began. This 
centres of civilisation, though it was a monument was erected in io<) to corn- 
policy that proved as incapable of memorate the tact that “ King Ptolemj’, 
realising the hopes based ujion it as had who lives lor ever, beloved of Ptah the 
the S5'stem in vogue at the period of the benefactor, the son ot King Ptolemy 
Amarna letters. Ptolemy III. also took and (Jiieen Arsinoe, the gods 

his .sister Berenice to wife : his .succe.ssort., «.***..'** Philopalores, who oveiwhelm 
however, considered this custom as valid the temples with benefits.” had 

onlv for their own lamily. * relieved the countr}- of taxes 

Of the first three Ptolemaic kings the andciistoms. had remitted arrears ami had 
warlike Euergele.s — the elder — attained qiia.shed all prosecutions, on the oc*.ision 
the greatest measure of success in loieign oi the jiroclamation ol his majority, 
affairs; all, however, opened the path to Foun 1 bv the French invaders in a 
Greek influence in Egypt so widely th.it lort at Rosetta, tins inscrijition was, with 
at a later period, even under the most others, ceded to G-reat Britain as prize of 
unfavourable circumstances. Hellenism war two vears later, and placed in the 




Ptolemy V. Ptolemy VI, Ptolemy IX* Ptolemy XI. 



Clec^atra VII. 


PORTRAITS OF SOME OF THE PTOLEMY 

lully maintain'd it.s grouml. Egyj>ti.in 
nationalism was forced to accommodate 
itself to this slate ot aftairs. Relations 
between the king and the tcmjiles now 
become characterised by a .stronger em- 
phasis of the personal element. The 
paj’menl of thanks to the god.s is no 
longer a prominent leature ; more im- 
jiortant is the acknowledgmint ol the 
_ priesthoods ol the roy.sl git is 

„ made to them— an inslance is 

“ the formal decree of honour 
issued from Canopus in favour 
of Ptolemy III. and Queen Berenice. 

A resolution on the ” Rosetta Slone,” 
regarding Ptolemy V., who was a youth 
at hi,s accession, as may be .seen from 
his coin portrait, is conceived in a spirit 
of greater piety. Both of these records 
were recopied in hieroglyphic, demotic. 


KINGS AND QUEENS FROM THEIR COINS 

British lIiisLiiin, where it now is. It was 
the bilimuial te.xt ol this inscrijilion, when 
studied by the Englishman Young and the 
Frenchman rii.im])n]liun, that yielded to 
the latter, acting upon suggestions of 
Young's, the secret ol the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing. Thi.s wc now read 
with case ; printed examination-papers 
ate even set in it in the Honour School of 
.Semitic languages ,iL Gxtord. 

in prei'iiuis yeais tlu'ie .seemed hut small 
pnispect of duration lor the Ptolemaic 
dynisty. Not only the Greek neighbour- 
ing .states, but also the Egyptians iheni- 
■sclves. had risen m revolt. We hear of 
a native prince, Horhelep, in Thebes 
(■■ I'oar 4 ”), and also of a certain Aiikhtu, 
who is said to hai'c ruled tom teen yeais. 
Hi nee the revolt in the south must have 
begun iluring the second half of the reign 
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of Ptolemy IV., the early years ot which 
had already survived an attempted revo- 
lution made by a Greek mercenary of 
royal rank, Cleomenes III. of Sparta. A 
fugitive from his native land, he landed 
a small force in Alexandria, and was there 
placed in casLody ; however, he escaped, 
made a vain attempt to induce the 
.. w. •• t... • astounded inhabitants to "rise 
„”“***'“'"* for freedom." and finally fell 
.f * ,, uiion liis own sword. The 

**“ town, which had not hitherto 
been disturbed by yearnings lor this 
oliject, fell into a state of wild confusion. 
Ptiilemy Fliilopator fled, and the rclrels 
■seized upon his favourites, who came to 
a dieadful end. .4nd from that time on- 
ward the " delightful rabble of Alexandria” 
made themselves prominent by recurrent 
outbursts ending in bloodshed even under 
the Romans. 

From the rapid change of rulers after 
Ptolemy VII., shown by the list of kings, 
we can easily conclude that the last 
century and a half of the dynasty of the 
I.agides forms a sad period of Egyptian 
history. If, however, wc concentrate our 
attention solely upon the monuments 
erected at that time, a wholly different 
iinpi cssion will be formed ; the period 
ot the decadence displays as much of 
arcliiteetural vigour as it docs of political 
weakness, a fact which may well be borne 
in mind in estimating the importance of 
earlier jicriods in the history of Egypt. 

The ai tistic temple of Philse, the beauti- 
ful jiylons. and the deej) feeling displayed 
by llic halls and columns of Edfu, 
bisiie. and Deudera, which remain the 
best esaniiilcs ot Egv’iifian architecture 
with the cxcc]Jtion of Thebes — these all 
belong to a ]icriod of constant disturbances 
and of continual murders within the 
royal family, notwitlistanding the testi- 
mony of such representations a.s that 
within the little temiile of Dcr el-iledineh, 
bi-liind Medinet Habu, where the brothers 
_ . Ptolemy VI. and VIII., with 

of th ^ their sister Cleopatra, can be 
Ptolemie. 

mon, and dividing their titles 
with true brotherly love. On the other hand, 
we have much evidence for the fact that 
commercial relations were steadily main- 
tained. especially with countries beyond 
the Red Sea. The “ Stele of Pithom,” 
discoveicd by Naville, tells us of the city 
which the king founded on the Rod Sea 
shore, and refers to the elephant-hunting 
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expeditions in the land of the Trogod3des, 
which supplied elephants for the royal 
army. These, however, proved remark- 
ably useless at the battle ot Raphia against 
Antiochus III., but were not abandoned 
for war purposes, nevertheless. An in- 
set iplioii 111 the BritLsh Maseum (No. 1207) 
tells us that Alc.\andros. son of S3mdaios 
(not " Smdikos ” a.s Professor Alahaffy 
writes it), the well-known general Chari- 
mortos, and a captain named Apoasis, 
were sent to hunt elephants in Somaliland 
more than seven years alter the battle of 
Raphia. Wc hear also ot another elephant 
hunter named Lichas. These hunters 
added considerably to accurate geo- 
graphical knowledge in the direction of 
Hafun and Cape Gardafui on the 
way to India. The connection with India 
remained unshaken ; an embassy from 
that country successfully approached the 
victorioas Augustus shortly after the fall 
of the Ptolemaic kingdom. Together with 
the blessings of the Nile floods and the 
harvests they produced — the lion’s share 
of which the kings during this period, a.s 
during all others, were careful to secure to 
p thcmsclv'os — taxes and harboui 

roi»M r duties raised the revenue to the 
of D*e»r amount of about £2,500,000 
^ yearly, even under the corrupt 
and careless government ot the piper. 
“ Auletes.” From the time that a Roman 
emliac-sy, in the year 168 B.c. , had .succeeded 
by mere threats in driving the Seleucid 
Antiochus (III.) Epiphanes out of Egypt, 
which he had practically conquered, the 
house of the Ptolemies had become depen- 
dent upon Rome. Ptolemy \TII.. Euergetes. 
whom the meticulous truthfulness ot his 
Alexandrine subjects had named " King 
Potbelly," or Physkon, had done many a 
mean and disgraceful action. Under the 
government of this bloodthirsty buffoon 
the Egj'ptian state had missed the 
opportunity of assuming its due position 
in juxtaposition to Rome. Physkon, 
though he did not mind blood, had an 
aversion to war ; he fled before the trouble 
he had raised, and took refuge at Rome 
itself. Henceforward there was usually 
to be found a Ptolemaic pretender to the 
throne in Rome, or one w’ho sent appeals 
to the Senate from Cyprus or Cyrene. 

Lathyros was most probably one of 
these candidates for the position of 
Pharaoh, otherwise he would not have 
been able to appear as a conqueror in 
Palestine during the twenty years of his 
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authority in the island of Cyjjrus ; from 
Palestine he was driven out by the Jewish 
generals of his mother Cleopatra and his 
brother Alexander. However, in the 
year 88 the Egyptian throne lell vacant, 
and he wa.s able to .seize it without the 
consent of the Senate, for Rome wa.s at 
that time threatened by Mithradates of 
Pontus. and was even forced, 
- “ ” about 86. to make overtures to 

the Ptolemaic ruler with a view 
indepeadcaee l,elp qI hLs fleet. 

Lathyi o.s received Luciillu.s, the ambassador 
of Sulla, with extravagant hospitality, but 
clung t enariotisly to his fleet. This attempt 
to initiate a ]iolicv ot inde])endence was 
as ill-timed as it was lacking in enterprise. 
.111(1 led to no siiccesslul issue. The cau.se 
ol Mithradates did not advance as had Iwen 
expected; jiarty divisions m Rome con- 
tinued. and I.athyros was obliged to turn 
his attention to a dangerous levolt in 
L'pper Eg 3 ’pt. Once again the centre ol 
insurrection was Thebes, which was now. 
as before, the residence of the higher 
■idmmistrative officials ol the priesllj' 
'ollegc.s. and possessed a roval bank, 
•ecoids ot the transactions of which have 
recently been di.scovered. On this occasion 
this old and sacred town was not sjiared : 
the king devoted it to destniction (about 
Sj), and when the geographer Strabo 
visited the spot about sixty years later, 
he found but a lew villages scattered in 
the midst ot a large area ot rums. 

After the death ol Lathyro-s. storie.s 
of scandal are the onh' evidence to .show 
that the tailing Ptolemaic dj-nastj- re- 
tained anv vitality. 'I'lie sticce.ssion in- 
variably tollowed 111 the lemale line. 
Whenever the occujiant of the throne 
lo.st his ])ower. the nobles and the ]io])ula- 
tion ol .Ale.xandria turned forthwith to 
the nearest lemale relation, who could 
rhoo.se a brother or a cousin to share her 
throne after she had been exalted to the 
jiosition ot queen. A natural result ot 
„ . these (ndoganious marriages 

Inter-”*" legitimacy 

dejicnded tqion i elation to the 

arriagei |jjjg jjj. Strack 

has jiroved. this change of ideas became 
definitelj- stereotyped almut the time of 
Physkon — between 143 to iib b.c. 
Moreover, the marriages ol Queen Bere- 
nice, the daughter of Auletes, with two 
loreigners had proved entirely unfortunate 
None the less the last repre.sentativcs 
of the Ptolemaic house in Egypt rose to 
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a certain height of grandeur as compared 
with their immediate predecessors, and 
their fall was tragical in the extreme 
— Arsinoe, Ptolemy XIV., the famous 
Cleopatra, and her son Ca“.sarion. The 
ultimate dc.sliny and the conquest of 
Hellenised Egypt arc treated in other 
parts of this work. 

The dominant characteristic of the 
Ptolemaic age i.s its imperial spirit. Under 
the rule of cosmopolitan Greeks who had 
inherited the imiievialism of Alexander, 
the old spirit ol the Thothmes and the 
Ramessides revived. Under the Saites, 
the Egj'ptians, sickened with foreign war, 
had turned for inspiration to the days of 
the old kingdom, built i>jTamids. and 
fancied thcmselv&s once more the isolated 
contemporaries of Khufu. Greek encroach- 
ment and Persian conquest rudclj’ shat- 
tered this dream. The accession of the 


Ptolemies ojiened a jirospect of active 
rea.sserlion ot Eg 3 ’ptian superiority to 
the Asiatics. Isolation was impossible; 
conquest and revenge were jiossible. 
The humour of the kings tallied with that 


of their peojilo. Ptolem 3 ’ Euergetes 
_ . , , marched into Asia in the grand 
*1 I ol a Kame.scs. and brought 
back the images of the gods 
which had been carried off by 
Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal. He was 
rcc lived on his return to Eg3’pt with 
acclamations as a true succes.sor of the 


great Pharaohs. The imperial spirit was 
again in vogue, and the archalstic sim- 
jihcily of the Saites gave place to an 
archaistic imperialism, the first fruits of 
which were the repair and building ot 
temjiles in the Ramesside .style. (In these 
we .sec even Ptolemy the Piper masquerad- 
ing a.s Rameses ll., and striking down 
A.siatic enemies in the great Pharaonic 
st 3 'lc. Lists ol conquered jieoples were 
pul up which were badly copied from 
lho.-.c of Thothmes III., with the addition 
ol modern names, such as Persia, Susa 


and India (" Hinlo,” at Kom Ombo), 
which had lieen utterly unknown to 
Thothmes III. Mistakes were made in 


identifications ; thus " Keftiu," the ancient 
name of Crete, was mistranslated as 
" Phoenicia,” and Asi, properly Cilicia, as 
Cypnis, for nobody but pricstl 3 ’ anti- 
quarians could read the hieroglyphs, 
and even they were often wrong in their 
theories, just like morlem archieologists. 
The revived Egyptian spirit eventually 
resulted in revolts which, as w'e have 
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=ccn. were led by nativ princes such a* 
Harhetep nr [robasto>. These attempts 
at indcj'endencewcre nllhle^^lJ■ suppressed, 
and resulted in a eoniplele insistence on 
(rreck supremacy. Conquest was no 
longer di.sgui.scd, and ligypt was Hcllenised 
a.s far as po.s.sihle. Tin. Lrge disi'ovenes 
of papyri which have been mad.- of late 
}-ears, chieflj* by llessrs. Grenli-ll and Hunt 
at Ox5Thj’nchus. show us how fai. at 
the end ol the Ptolemaic itcriod. (jreek 
control had penetrated into the country. 
Xiimbcrs ol the subordinate oilicials were 
Greeks ; the Egyptians began to adopt 
(Jreek and Gracci.sed naine.s. and the wav 
was paved for the coinjilele Grin-k ad- 
ministration which e.x’i.sted _ 

during the Koinan period. ' 

In the Roman iieriod 
Egypt, like othci 
bordering the 
ranean. was no longe 
independent political im- 
portance in the hislorj’ ol 
the world. She was but 
the granary of Roine. and 
only when a rebellious 
general occupied her and 
cut off the supply of com 
from Italj’, as a weapon 
against the home .uithoii- 
tics, did .she occupy a 
position of temjiorary poli- 
tical weight. Hence Egypt 
was never constituted a 
senatorial province, but was 
always regarded b}- the 
emperors from the time ol 
.\uguslus as tluir ])eculiar 
projierty, and w,is governed 
by a knightly t>relect of the 


Egypt the 
Grenery 
of Rome 


1 perioti - 1 ; . I ^iierill 

countries " ^ 1 •' ' ’ t'speci. 

Meditci- n ^ ■ such 

longer ol ' were .« 



iustly regarded as the " granarv ” ; ot 
its harvest products a consideralile p"o- 
jiortion was invariably assigned bi tore- 
hand to the maintenance ol the popnl.iiion 
of Rome. Augustus, who appropriated 
the possissions and the pro- 
perty ol till' Ptolemies as beiiie 
the heir ot Csesarion. kept the 
whole country under his per- 
sonal supervision ; he contnilled the food 
of Rome, and, as I’ater Pati iai, " lather of 
the latheilaiid,” he thus made the niistrc.ss 
ol the world cntircl3’ dependent uiion his 
imperial will. 

For adininisiralive purpo.ses Egj'jit 
proper was divided into about lorty nonies. 

the chief authority in each 
being a "sirategus.” or 
- I sherift and judicial officer: 
especially poinilotis nomes, 
as that of Aminue, 
.sujiervised b}- two of 
these officets. The piTfect 
(Hegemon or Ejiarchosh in 
Greek) was chosen by the 
emiieror from the Roman 
knightly order, not from 
among the scnalorials. This 
ehiel offieial resided in 
Alexandria, and his duty 
apiiaivntly was to travel 
I hi ougl’i t h e conn 1 ry 
Ihrougliont the jear. Tw'o 
Ivpisiralegi were crealeil for 
his reliel, one being jilaccd 
over the seven nonies of 
Middle Egj’pt. “ Hcpla- 
nomis,” the second over the 
lilteen ol Upjier Egyjit. 
l-'oi the rest, all Romans ol 
senaloiial rank were tor. 


emperor directlv rcspon- the roman emperor tiberius biihlen b}- n s|)ecial ilecree 
siblc to bim. Ollierwise. emp "o?^n the count ly with- 
Egyjil was not even one of 
those frontier provinces loi the jiossession 


of which Rome was forced to struggle : it 
was only against the Ethiojiian kingdom of 
ilcroc that coinjiaralivel)- harmless jmni- 
tivc cxjieditions were oecasionally under- 
taken. The " nodi’kasi'ioiiu s ” (iiinetj-- 
six mile land), or ujijier ihstiict 
between A.ssouan and Mahar- 
raka. was pcrmanentl)' occupied 
bysinalldivisioiis of the imperial 
troops ; here Augustus luuiidi d the great 
temple of Talmis, the modern Kalabsha. 
to which additions were made by his 
successors until the time of ScjitiniiLs 
Sevems. M'ithin the cmiiire Egypt was 


Egypt u 
the Cmsar'a 
Property 


out the emperor’s .sjieeial 
|K'iinission. In irj \.ij. Geiinaniciis dis- 
obeyeil this regulation In his own detri- 
ment. 

The Roman oiniiernrs did not abandon 
the divine attriliules which the pos- 
se-.sion of the throne of Homs conferred 
ujion lliem ; Ihej' were therebj' jirovided 
with an exensi' for continuing the archi- 
tectural lahoiirs of the Ph.iiaohs. Tiberius 
improved the shrines of Medamot and 
Karnak in Thebes in the name of O.siris, 
wdio inclined his " fair countenance ’’ iijion 
him in return. Vcsj)a=ian. who made 
an unusuallj' long stay in Alexandria upon 
the outbreak ol the war with the Jews. 
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ordered the work of restoration to he begun 
upon the temple oi LatopolLe. It was at 
that period that the sound gi\-en out bj’ the 
Colossus ot Memmon became known to 
the West. Hadrian, in whose life and 
travels Eg\'pt holds a place of some im- 
portance. al.'0 visited the statue in the 
vear 131. as testified by the -Eolic verses 
on the pediment by the court pocte.ss. 
Juba BalbilLt. The death of the emjieror's 
{avoiiritc. Antinous. prnviiled him with 
an e\i'use Ini ioimding a new nnme in his 
hfinour in the capital 
town ot Aiitiiine. not tar 
tioni El'.Vmaina. >Inre- 
iiver. in the i-oiirse ni 
this impel itil visit the 
Kgyptiaii ciisiomsol that 
time seem to have deve- 
loped a practical activity. 

The mother country of 
the Isis worshiji, which 
had now invaded Rome, 
was ready to di.splay its 
marvels. ' A quarrel 
Iietween Memphis anti 
Helioijolis concerning the 
sacred bull was even 
brought for decision be- 
fore the philo.sophical 
emperor. The two sacred 
bulls. Apis of Memphis 
and Mnevis ot Heliopolis, 
had evidently now be- 
come confused. The 
struggle between the 
Homes concerning the re- 
lative va 1 tie to be a 1 1 ached 
to their animals had long ' 

I’ccoiiic notoiious. but 
.vas jx'ihajis nut wbollv 
di.siileasing to Roman 
authority, which acted 
on the jirinciple "divide 
et iini»cra.” The know- 
ledge ot the hieroglyphic 
w-riting was then dying out even among the 
iwieslly clas.scs. as is shown by many 
mscriiitions m I'lijier Egypt from the time 
of Trajan onwards. The hieroglj’jihs are 
now med in lancilul ways. On the 
other hand, the learned society, founded 
in Alexandria, was in a highly flourishing 
condition, and at the time of Phila- 
delphus had become the meeting-point 
for all scientific investigators. The 
Mouseion continued to flourish under 
Antoninus Pius, a portrait of whom has 
been found in Medinet Habu, together 
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w'ith inscriptions in Dcndcra. Philre. Esneh. 
and the oasis of Khargeh, as well as 
under liis succes.sors, until the time of 
Septimius Sevenis, who also .succeeded in 
destroying the resonant properties of the 
.statue oi Memnon as a result of his 
attempts to repair it. 

Alexandria remained the great centre for 
the distribution of Indian products wvst- 
ward. Even the contemporaric.s ot Augus- 
tus were astounded at the rapid rise of 
this trade and the great licet possessed by 
Egyptian traders. The 
h3-brid jiopulation of 
Ale.xandria had become 
utterly sjjoilcd, and wa.s 
contmuallv breaking into 
revolt. Hadrian, in a 
letter to the consul 
Servian, savs, '■ The 
pcojile are, of all others, 
the most inclined to 
-edition, vain and inso- 
lent. Alexandria is ojm- 
lent. wealthj-. jiopulous, 
without an idle inhabi- 
tant. They have one 
god, Serajiis, whom the 
Christian-. Jew.-, and 
(rcntilcs all wor-hlp. I 
could wish that the city 
practised a purer moia- 
litj', and .showed it.selt 
worthj’ of its pre-emi- 
nence in size and dignity 
over the whole of Egypt.’’ 
This troublesome jiccu- 
liarity of revolting was 
definitelv cheeked by a 
cruel massacre, inflicted 
upon the town l)_v f'ara- 
calla in the j-ear 216. 
The trenchant measures 
instituted hj’ this cm- 
for the govern- 
ment ol Alexandria were 
cut short b\' his death. To the time ot 
Dccius (34y to 251) belong.s the last ol 
the hieroglyphic inscrijitions in the leinjiles 
referring to a Roman enijicror (at Esne). 

Twenty j-ears later Egj-pt formed jiart 
of the conquests of Zenobia for a short 
jjeriod. A decree remains is-sued in her 
name and in that of her son Vaballath 
in favour of a J ewish sjmagogue. Aureliaii 
wrested the Nile valley from this new 
oriental empire. But in Egj’pt, as else- 
where, the signs of approaching disrup- 
tion became apparent from this time 
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GRACO-ECYPTIAN MUMMY-CASES 
Ourio^ the Roman period a mixed Crmco- 
Egjptian ityle of art arose, of which these IKTOr 
mummy- caees,with partraits,iire good examples 
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onward. We con-stantly hear of rebel 
emperors in Alexandria, and aLso ot in- 
cuisions made bv the neighbouring desert 
tribes in Upper Egypt. Diocletian him- 
self was ultimately obliged, between 284 
and 295, to reconquer the whole countrj'. 
which had fallen into a .state of wild con- 
tusion. Even this emperor 
seems to have abandoned the 
district to the .south ol Phil<e 
to the “ Nobata;,'’ or Nubians. 

Egypt had been converted to 
Chii.'.ti.initj' belore the acces- 
sion of Constantine to the .sole 
government — a process re- 
flected in the new administra- 
tive mea-sures which he 
issued. The Patriaich of 
Alexandria and the blshofis, 
icgethci with the rapidly 
developing bureaucracy, wei e 
the luling poweis under the 
new constitution. 

Several changes wore made 
in the dis'ision ot the country 
during the fourth century. 

Arcadius, the first “ East 
Roman " emperor, divided 
the Delta and the Nile valley 
as lar as Phila: into three 
provinces each — Augiistam- 
nica, Augusta Secunda. and 
Aigyptiacc (the Eastern. 

Central, and \>’e.stern Delta) ; 

Arcadia (Heptanomis), the 
“ nearer ” and upper Thcbais. 

Justinian, whose administra- 
tive edicts confirmed the 
heavy taxation sy.stem then 
in loree, h-id apjiointeil two 

duces,” or dukes, to -Alexan- 
dria in addition to the -Augus- 
tan prefects already cxi.sting. 

In later times, especially 
under the Mohammedan 
.'•upremacy, the Egyjitian 
Christians reckoned theii 
chionology from the •' era of 
the martyrs,” which began 
in the year 284, and formed 
a permanent memoiial of the 
fierce persecution of the pro- 
fessing Christians by Dio- 
cletian. 

The extensive discoveries of papyri at 
Arsinoe provide the most valuable material 
for tracing the development of culture 
and administration, especially during the 
imperial period. The province which on 


account of its extent had bccii entrusted 
to two strategi — to the .strategus ol the 
Heraclides district, including the capital, 
and to the strategus of the " Themistcs 
and Polemon district ” — remained in 
exactly the same condition in which the 
rule ol the Ptolemies had left it. This 
remark applies also to the 
taxation system and the per- 
sonal h’itoiirguii. or "litur- 
gies that is. the obligations 
to undeitake jiublic duties 
and positions generally foi 
the whole of one year. Dams 
had to be repaired or erected 
by the jioor villagcra. A 
money deposit was appa- 
rently required belore begin- 
ning certain liturgies involv- 
ing greater resiionsibility. 
Such was the ease for the 
post ot ta.x collector, which 
was considered as siiecially 
burdensome. Declarations of 
property for a.s.se.ssment — 
Apngraiiluc”— are naturally 
forthcoming. The cattle- 
breeder Nephcius thus makes 
a declaiation in writing: “On 
the demand of the oQicials, 
how many pigs I jiassess al 
this time, 1 swear by the 
providence of Commodus our 
lord tliat I have 1O5, which 
I am lattening tor the market 
of P.senkollechis. If you 
wish to count them, I will 
produce them.” Taxation 
receipts also lorni an exteii- 
sir-e collection. Resides the 
poll-tax, we have mention 
of taxes on dams, past lire 
grounds, asses, camels, sheep, 
trades, rents, and sacrifices. 
The garland tax, for the 
golden triumphal wreaths ol 
the Caisars, was also a burden. 

The .soil of Egypt was more 
favourable to the jirojxigation 
of Christianity than were 
many other Roman provinces, 
hut the peculiaritie.s ol the 
Egyptian character often 
produced the most extra- 
ordinary conceptions of and additions 
to the Christian teaching, and such 
as the fathers of the Church found the 
greatest difficulty in combating. Hermit 
life and a kind of monasticism begin from 
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THE MUMMY > CASE OF. 
ARTEMIDORUS 

A bMutiftil Cneco - E^pUan 
nrammy-caM wUh a portrait of tbe 
Greek occupant paioted upon it. 
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the middle ol the Ptolemaic period, and 
very probably still earlier ; even in 162 
B.c. there was a hermit in the Scrapeum 
of Memphis who had volunt.n-ily retired 
trom the woi Id. and was regarded tor many 
yc.irs as the advocate of the oppressed. 
On the other hand, it a])pcar.s Irom Coptic 
tc.\ts — that i.s, te.xts ol a late period — that 
• »• •• Jesus Christ and his mission 

could be " expounded ” to the 
n ncien through the 

medium of the legend of the 
winged "olar disc ; the .Saviour passed 
Irom place to jilace through the Nile 
\alli.y as a new Hoi us. everywhere driving 
out and (leslioying the enemy. 

The develoiunent ol art during the 
Roman iiei iod is of great interest. During 
the Ptoli'in.iic age (Ireek and Egyptian 
art had pursued sepaiate paths m Egypt, 
larely combining to lorm a mixed style. 
.\nrient Egyjit and her traditioas were 
.still alive, and the Ptolemies never 
apjitaiod as Greeks outside Alexandria, 
which was practically a Greek city ; 
while the Alexandrian Serapis was a Greek 
god. Hut in Roman times, as the know- 
ledge of the hicroglyiihs declined, and the 
ICgyjitian religion degenerated, a mi.xed 
Gr.eco-h'gvpfian style ol art arose, of 
which we have good' examples in sciiljiture 
ol the time ol Hadrian. 

To the same period belong the beaiititul 
mumniy-p irtraits from Hawara and the 
Fayvum lound by Petrie and Graf. 
Thi'se are either ]iainted on wood or 
canvas, or modelled in reliel in plaster, 
and jilaced over the head ol the mummy. 
Tile jKirtraits are veiy lilelike. and are 
thoiouglily (ireek in spirit, while the 
111' lliod ol Use is l''gyptian. Tombs of the 
same age are sculptured with mingled 
Egyjitian and Greek motives, as at Kom- 
e-.h-bhugl.i. close lo “ Pompey’s Pillai ” 
at .Alexandria. A fine specimen of the same 
mixed art m aichitecture is a small tcini>le 
at Xag.i in the Sudan. f)ut of this mixed 
A A f •''tyle grew the peculiar mongrel 
jj" j “ art ol the Cojitic Christians as 
and cr.«“ge ^ ^hcir gravcston&s. 

In Egypt, as elsewhere, the 
age was one of confusion and change. 
The Egyjitiaas embraced Christianity 
the more eagerly because they were 
till owing ott a religion which -was far 
lower and more .superstitious than the 
beautilul beliefs of the Greeks. .All that 
was best in Egyptian religion had dis- 
appeared when their owm living gods, 
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the Pharaohs — religions foci of national 
pride and self-confidence — had ceased to 
reign ; and what was left was merely 
a fast-decaying superstition of snake and 
mouse-worship, the derision of the civilised 
world. Hence they turned from it with 
loathing when the faith of Christ, with 
its new hope lor the poor and the 
lowly, the condemned and oppressed, 
dawned upon them. But the fanaticism 
with which they embraced Christianity 
was the cause of further trouble. 

Adherence to certain dogmas became 
a matter of life and death ; also national 
patriotism impelled the Egyptians to 
fierce rejection of the Christianity of their 
masters, the Greeks, and the Egyptian 
heresy of Monoph5witism drew to it the 
great mass of the people, with the result 
that in order to get rid of the hated “ Mclk- 
ites,” or orthodox Greeks, the “ Copts ” 
were willing to ally themselves with the 
invading klohammedans. Thus is ex- 
plained the easy conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs. In the year 619 the Persians 
made their way into the Delta. The 
™ Persian supremacy lasted only 

1 41 14 ten \-ears, during which a 
TriamSS’' stately palace was erected in 
^ Alexandria. The victorious 
.Asiatic cam])aigns of the indefatigable 
Hcraclius forced Khosm’s successor to 
conclude a peace, under the term.s of 
which Egy]it was evacuated in 629 by 
the Persian military governor Shahbaraz. 

The restoration ol the Byzantine power 
was not, however, destined to be perma- 
nent. The emperor endeavoured to secure 
religious harmony, but the attempt was 
made too late. The conciliatory efforts 
ol the patriarch Cyril of Alexandiia 
proved equally fruitless, and were nullified 
by the cry lor " pure doctrine ” raised by 
the school of his predecessor Joannes. 
Consequently, the appearance of the 
caliph Omar's trooiJs under Amr in the 
year 6.59 was in no way opposed to 
Egyptian aspirations.. At the end of the 
year 040, the emperor had lost everything 
except the western part of the Delta, and 
his death, in 641, shattered the last hopes 
of his adherents. The patriarch Cyril 
obtained a promise from Amr of protection 
for the Christian churches, and then sur- 
rendered Alexandria. On September 17th, 
642, the last representatives of the Roman 
supremacy left the shores of Egypr. 

Carl Niebuhr 

H. R. Hall 



FROM THE MOHAMMEDAN CONQUEST 
TO THE PRESENT TIME 
BY STANLEY LANE-POOLE 


EGYPT IN THE 

pKOM 6^1 to 868 EgyjU a'> a province 
^ ol the successive calmhatcs ol Medina. 
Damascus, and Bagdad, and was ruled 
bj' a senes of ninety-eight governors 
appointed by the Orthodox, Omayyad, 
and Ablias.'iid caliphs exactly in the 
.same manner as the other pro^^nccs of 
their cmjjirc. The Arab conquest made 
little dillercnce to the Egyptians, who 
merely had to pay their taxes to nnidirs 
and mamiirs, instead ol to cjiistiategoi 
and strategoi. The government nas de- 
centralised, and the governor interfered 
as little as jrassible with the district 
officers or these with the village sheikks. 
The governor was assisted by three great 
officers of state — the commander-in-chiet, 
the treasurer, and the chief kadi — ^whom 
he usuallj' nominated himself, but who 
were sometimes directly appointed by the 
calijffi. 'Hie kadi, or chief justice, often 
held office under a .-.eiies ol governors, 
who rarely ventured to overrule him, and 
the upright and dignified manner in which 
these chief kadis, men of humble origin 
and simple life, gcncrall}' upheld the law 
was the best feature of Arab administra- 
tion. 

The legal taxes were not .so heavy 
as under Roman rule. The land-tax 
amounted to two dinars (rather more 
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than {t) per acre, and the poll-tax on 
nonconfoimity levied upon all able-bodied 
ni.ile non-.\loslcnis was al.so two dinars 
ahead. The Moslem.s had besides to pay 
a poor-tax. and there were sundry dues 
on trade.s, licences, etc. The total revenue 
varied from ^fi.ooo.ooo to ^7,000,000, and 
would seem to have been made n]i of 
about £4,000.000 i)oll-ta.\. £2,000.000 l.ind- 
tax, and various duties ; but the jirojior- 
tions vailed al dillerent times. The 
land-tax had increased by the firsl half 
ol the ninth centniy, owing to the care 
with which the Arabs developed the irri- 
gation .sj-.stem. It was managed by a 
.sjK-ciid d«-partment ol stale advised by 
ins])cctoi-s, and hujiported by the corvee, 
or lorcecl labour, which wa.s practised from 
ancient times to nearly the close ol the 
nineteenth century. The sur]>his of 
reviMiiie over the cost ol ndmini.stralion was 
.sent by tbe treasurer to the culi|>h. except 
in rare cases, when a governor’s unusual 
.services were rcwaided by the grant ol 
the whole .surplus — amounting in one in- 
stance to £1,500.000. 

The caliphs, away at Damascus and 
afterwards al Bagdad, seldom took any 
interc.st in Egypt, excejit as a milch-cow 
to feed their treasury. " Milk till the 
udder be dry and let blood to the last 
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EgNT^t. The bulk of the population, how- 
ever, remained Egyptian and Christian 
(Copt), and they had little to complain of in 
their treatment by their conquerors, who 
had relieved them from the oppression of 
Constantinople and the prosecution of its 
Orthodox theologians. By treaty they 
were accorded full liberty of conscience 
and equal rights with the Moslems, and 
suffered only the additional poll-tax on 
nonconformity. Amr invited the exiled 
_ . Jacobite patriarch Beniamin 

of tK return, and no attempt 

. was made to convert the Copts 
" to Islam, which would indeed 

have involved a heavy loss to the revenue. 
In practice, the treatment of the Copts de- 
pended upon the character of the governor. 
Wealthy Egyptians were doubtless 

“ squeezed ” by grasping collectors, and 
sometimes humiliating 
orders were issued im- 
posing vexatious pass- 
ports, lines, and badges 
to be worn by monks, 
especially during the 
fanatical revival under 
the caliph Mutavakkil, 
when, in 850, the Copts 
were ordered to wear 
yellow dresses and set 
up degrading images ol 
apes or dogs over their 
doors, and were for- 
bidden to ride horses. 
Xow and then a 
governor would de- 
molish Coptic churches 
or burn their sacred 
pictures ; but, on the 
whole, it cannot be said 
that the Christians of 
Egypt were severely 
persecuted. Occasion- 
ally they revolted in 
the Delta, but this W'as 
usually due to the con- 
stant insubordination 
of several thousand descendants of ancient Egyptians of the Kays Arabs 
Arab troops, and many The Coptic ciiriitiaas ue the lineal deacendants settled there. Indeed, 
of these must have most of the many 


drop " wa.' one of their instructions to 
the officials. Xaturally the frequent 
changes of governors — tKere were 67 in 
118 years under the Abbassid caliphs — 
encouraged illegal extortion, since the 
_ governor had but a brief and 

. uncertain time in which to 
* gamer his personal harvest. 

* * Except the two Omayyad 

caliphs, Marwan 1 . and II., whom ci\'il 
war brought to Egypt, the only caliph who 
made an ofhcial visit was £ 1 -Mamun, in 832. 

The policy of the caliphs at first was not 
to colonise but to control Egj’pt, and the 
Arab tribes who conquered the country 
were forbidden to acquire land and settle 
Ihere. because they might be required 
for other campaigns. For the same 
reason, as well as because it was the 
sj'inliol ol Roman ])ower. the cajiital 
Was transferred 
from Alexandria, 
which was dismantled 
in 645 after a brief 
re-conque.st by Manuel, 
to El - Fostat. " the 
Tent,” a military 
settlement on the site 
of -Amr’s camp, w'hich 
has .slightly .shifted and 
grown into the modern 
Cairo. The caliph’s 
object was to keejj the 
.Arab army of EgyjJt in 
touch with his then 
capital of Medina, and 
for this i>urj)ose Amr 
cleared :ind reojjened 
the old canal, which 
enabled ships to sail 
from the Nile at Fostat 
to the Red Sea. The 
process of Arabising 
Egypt was undesigned 
and accidental, and 
must have .been slow. 

Most of the governors 
arrived with an escort 



settled and inter-married with the Egyp- 
tians ; but the chief organised immigra- 
tion was the planting ol three thousand 
Arabs of the tribe of Kays in the Haul 
district in the Delta, north-east of Fostat, 
as a precaution against rebellion. Arab 
tribes, such as the Kenz, also gradually 
permeated parts of the Said or Upper 
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revolts which distracted Egypt fthder the 
Abbassid caliphs were caused by sectarian 
and political discord among the Moslems 
themselves. The jiartisans of the Shia 
doctrine of the divine right of the descen- 
dants of Ali to the caliphate, as well as 
the Kharigis, a sect of puritans who had 
largely contributed to Ali's downfall. 
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wore both strong in ErjT'- - 
wc read of 3.000 lioarts of Khangi rebels 
being -sent to Fo.stat. The greatest and 
la.st Coptic insurrection occurred in the 
always disturbed di-stnet of the Hauf in 
S30-812, and was so ruthlessly suppressed 
by the caliph Mamiin. - - 
who brought tor the first 
lime Turkish troojis to 
Egypt, that we hear no 
more of national revolts. 

Many Copts apostatised, 
and from this time dates 
the predominamv of the 
.\rab po]uilation in Egyjit. 

(he .sot time of Mo.slcms 
in the land and in the 
\ illages— anti not mainly, 
as herelotoiv. m the lew 
towns - and the pn'vail- 
ing Mohammedan 
chaiai'ter ol the peojile. 

Up to 85(1 all the 
governois ol J-gvpt were 
.Arabs, and many ol them 
were members ol the 
ealiplis' Itimilie.s. *I he last 



dria in 708 of owr 15.000 .\ndahisiai. 
refugees Irom Spain, who liecaitie inastcisol 
the city from 815 to S27. when they were 
forced to surrender and exiled to Crete. 

The suppression of the Copte rebellion 
bv Turkish IroojTS marked a vital change. 

Hencelorth Turkisl mer- 

eenaric.s played i n in- 
creasingly predominant 
part 111 the Mohammedan 
empire. From the middle 
ol the ninth century it 
became the habit of the 
caliph to grant Egypt as 
a fief to a chief of liis 
Tiirki.sh bodyguard, who 
would appoint a deputy 
to govern ihc country and 
to remit tlic .siirphiM 
1 evenue to liim at Bagdad. 
Alter Autiasa’.s rerall, in 
S5(), tliese deputies were 
also Turks, and one ol 
them. Ahmad ihn Tuhin. 
a Turk Irom beyond the 
l).\iis. but highly educated 
according to tlu' Moliam- 


strimg jnsl muti . 

ostentatious and devout eharacler, Uttnng 
Ills govei nmeni llie E.isl Koiiians. in 853, 
suddenly raided the coast and carried oil 
(100 women and ehildn-n Irom Dainietta ; 
and in order to giiaid agaimst .simitar 
surprises Anbasa built the toil at 
Dainietta wlneh iil lent ai ds iiroved a 
serious siumlilmg-blork to the Ciusacters. 
.Another evlernal allaik oeenrred m Ins 
lime The Sudan, or Nubia, which had 
been subdued by Amr’s lieutenant 
Abdallali ilm .Sad. and in I152 liad bi’en 
overrun as lar as JJoiigola and forced to 
pay an annual tiibule of 360 .slaves 
—which was levied for more than six 
ccnlurie.s— repudiated this tribute in 854. 
and the Baga Sudanis invaded l>iw 
Egypt and .sacked Esne. NMtn 
the aid ol reinlorccmenls 
fi’oni Bagdad, an Egyptian 
■ — ^ avmy rross^d the desert froin 

Kus to ihe Emerald Mines, and, supjwrtcd 
by a fleet .sent by the caliph to Aydhab 
on the Eed Sea coast, totally defeated 
the Sudanis near Doiigola. The only 

. 1 i.. Imn#. 


Invasion 

from 

the Svdnn 


— (iepuly governor ol Egypt 

in 8b8 and lonnded a dyna.sty which was 
oiil;,- nominally dependent upon the 

After suppressing two revolts and siip- 
jilanling the overgrown 
tieasurer Ibn Mudebbir, Ibn fulun ixtr 
cised kingly power 

Previous goveriiois had lived in the 
oHiewd suburb ol El- Askar, 
Governor jj,. summer pavilion 

Gnini c'alled the " Dome ol the Air " 

Independence Mukaltam Hill ; but Ibn 

Tiiliin built himself a new royal suburb, 
called El-Katai, lietwccn tlie two. with a 
splendid palace and hippodrome, and the 
noble inoscpie. built in 877-87O. which still 
survives, and is the earliest dated e.xample 
ol the exclusive use of the pointed arch. 
He also built an aqueduct to bring fresh 
water to his palace from a spring m the 
southern de.scrt, and restored the second 
nilometer on the island of Roda. In 070 
the surplus paid to the caliph was / 375 iOO*^ I 
but as the years went on this tribute was 
discontinued, and Tuhm re used to 


dm sWanfs near ^oi^ola. ' The o^y ^"SsuSLuHalJonnof'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
other external events ol ^ iL^nscription of the caliph's name, 

this period of provincial rute were the on his 

uS^hLage in the public pr^em. 
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Firmly established in Egj'pt. he next years theie was no rebellion. His army 
occupied Syria in 878 and extended his of 400,000 men, largely recruited in 
kingdom from Barka to the Euphrates. Sj'ria. which he also held, kept down the 
The Egyjjliau army also inflicted a severe mutinous Turkish troo])s, and repelled 
defeat on the Etust Romans under Kesta all attacks of the Fatemidcs. He suffered 
Stypiotos at Chrysobullon near Tarsus in some losses in Northern Syria, but kept 
883. when bu.oooChristians aiesaid to have his hold on Ddiiidscus, defeated the 
lallen and immense booty was captured. Hamdanid jM-ince of Aleppo, Seyf-ed- 
. ij. Ibn Tulun died in 884. leaving daula, near Kinnesrin. in 045, and obtained 
Wh '"l ft iS'Ooo.ttoo in tlte trea-sury. from the caliph the hereditary grant of 
.£^5 000*000 3'’.(iou military .slaves, and Egypt and Syria with the added glory of 

' ' a bundled ships of war. He tlie government of the holy cities of 

had reducefl the taxes, encouraged the Mecca and Medina. His son.s were young 
small l.iiiiK-is, beautified his capital, and at the time ot his death, in (^4(1, and their 
made Eg\pt once moic a power. His regent, the black eunuch Kafur. ruled 
sjii. Khuiuaraweyh. alter a weak begin- Egypt and Syria with success, and even 
niiig. soiin learnt to follow 111 his lather’s recovered Alepjio and Xorthern Syria 
stejis : he legained Syiia from the caliph as far as Tarsus. He kc])t a luxurious and 
111 886, obtained, for a consideration, his cultivated court, surrounded by poets 
official dipbuiia as governor of Egypt, and musicians, upon whom he was almost 
Syiia, and the Roman marches, and sealed as lavish as he was upon his kitchen, for 
the understanding by giving his daughter which every day. it is said, 100 sheep, 100 
in marriage to his spiritual suzerain. lambs, i.ooo pigeons and small birds, 

Khuiiiaraueyh outdid his lather in 500 fowls. 250 geese, and 100 jars of .sweet- 
poni]i and display, enlarged the palace, meats were supplied. His death, in gbS, 
laid out elaborate and fantastic gardens, was followed by the usual turmoil of the 
and wooed sleej) on an air-lied floating on troDjis, and a year later Egypt passed from 
a hike of quicksilver, guarded by a tame t ^ » the orthodox eastern caliphate 
lion ; notwithstanding which he was mur- ^ , to the heretical Fatemides. 

dered by his slaves in 8 g 0 , and alter nine ^ “ Three centuries of Moham- 

years of anal chy, during which the Turkb-h * medan rule had blended the 

trooiis did as they jileased with Khumara- Egyptians and Arabs more or less into one 
weyh’s two young sons, the caliph in 905 jicople, and turned the great majority into 
sent an army ?nd reamiexcd Egypt. Mo.slems, but had produced no great men; 

For the next thirty years the country Ibni Tulun the Ikhshid and Kafur were 
w.'us still nominally a province ot the call- neither Arabs nor Egyptiams. The country 
])hnle. under governors a])j)oiiited from had all along been treated by the caliphs 
Bagdad, but was leally dominated by mainly as a source of revenue; but. with few 
rile Tui kish soldiery. An audacious young exceptions, the governors had done little 
man named Khalangi seized the govern- to develop its wealth or productiveness, 
iiienl, and held it lor eight months in Only f he cajiital had benefited by the lu.xury 
defiance of the calqih ; the great Shia and expenditure of the rulei's. and it was 
dynasty of the Falemid cali])hs was ad- still far behind some of the other great 
vancing along the .shores of the Medi- cities of the caliphate, such as Cordova 
terranean, and in 914 and again in gig, and Damascus. It had evoked no jioot 
their generals occupied Alexandria and or waiter of the first rank, 
inishi-d on into the Fayyum ; their fleet The Fatemid revolution had moved 
C ij . of eighty-five sail was destroyed fast siiire the jiroclamation of Obe5’dallah 
He ain Alexandria, but El-Jlahdi as its first calijih at Kairouan 

Egypt” avre not dislodged in go8. The impre.ssionable Berber tribes 

fioni I'jijier Egypt till gzo. The had received the mystical doctrine of 
only semblance of order and authority was the Shias with ecstasy, and the Fatemid 
sliown by the successive treasurers of tliis power rapidly spread to the shores of the 
family of Madaral. Atlantic on the west, and the borders of 

At last, in 935, the governor of Syria, Egypt on the east. It had absorbed the 
Mohammed “ the Ikhshid ” — a title held old Aglabid princedom of Tunis and 
by his ancestors in Ferghana on the annexed Sicily. Egypt itself had been 
Ja.xartcs — was appointed governor of twice invaded and even partly occupied. 
Egj’pt. During his firm rule of eleven In the anarchy which followed the death 
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ol Katur the lourth Faleinid caliph £1- 
Moi/z found his opportunity. He had 
for two years been digging wells and build- 
ing rest-houses on the road to Alexandria, 
and in 9(19 he sent the kaid, or general, 
Gauhar with an army of 100,000 men to 
Egypt. The oppressed populace received 
them as deliverers, and after a defeat at 
(lizeli the Turkish troops submitted. Gau- 
hai entered Misr, as Fostat was usually 
called, amid acclamations on .\ugu.st 5tli, 
and that same night laid the foundation 
ol a new city, or rather lortihcd jialacc. 
named, after the jilanel Mars, £1-Kahira 
(“ the Martial ” or “ \'ictoriou.s ”), which 
gradually sup]ilanted the adjacent Misr, 
and grew rn'o the modem Cairo. Gauhar 
ruled the Irnl with eneigy and justice, 
until the ai rival of Moizz in 973, and 
lounded the great university mosque, 
El-Azhar, which .stands to this day. 

The Egj'ptians accejitcd the heretical 
dynasty with iiidiflerence, but the 
Fatemidos were carelul not to flaunt their 
extreme sectarian doctrines belore the 
multitude. The Ismailian theology recog- 
nised stages of initiation, and wa.s essen- 
_ , . tially esoteric in it.s higher 

piiiiics. In Eg}’pt little more 
. wan done than to add the Shia 
* ioimulas to the usual Moham- 
medan prayers and ritual. There was no 
peisecution and not much attempt at a 
propaganda. The majority ol the people 
remained orthodox. On the othei hand, 
every elfort was made to conciliate the 
non-Mo.slems ; a Copt was made head of 
the cu.stoms, and a renegade Jew. Ibn 
Killis. who lud been a f.i\'ounte ol Kafui 
and had paved the way for the Fatemid 
occupation, was rewarded with high 
office, and became a noted ]iatron of belles 
letlres. The Abba.ssidcs were powerless to 
re.sist the new aggre.snors. The Fatemid 
caliph was acknowledged by the Christian 
king of Xubia, by the holy cities ol 
Mecca and iledina, by the Hamdanid 
]jrince ol Aleiipo ; and in Syria the rump of 
IklLshidids wu.s subdued, and the heretical 
caliph wa.s even proclaimed, most reluc- 
tantly, in orthodox Damascus. Tliis last 
conquest, by diverting a handsome source 
ol blackmail hitherto levied by the Kar- 
mati, or Carmathian, sectaries ol Arabia, 
brought their leader Hasan ibn Ahmad 
into collision with the Fatemides, though 
both jirolessed the same Shia doctrine. 
Hasan overran southern Syria and at- 
tacked Cairo, where he was beaten back 
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on the very threshold ol Gauhar's new 
citj in 971. A second Karmati invasion, in 
974, was with difficulty repulsed, with the 
aid of a heavy bribe, by Moizz himscll. 

These attacks showed how little the 
pretensions of the Fatemides to the ajxis- 
tolic succession of the house of Ali were 
accepted even by fellow Sliias, while 
_ their alleged pedigree from the 

. caliph Aii was repeatedly de- 
ij molished by orthodox theo- 
and bold le-iding Shias 

ami Shcrifs ol Egypt came to demand a 
formal suKstantiation of hi.s claims, Moizz 
is .said to have taken a short way with 
them. L'nsheathing his sword, he said, 
“Here is my iiedigree and, throwing 
a .shower of gold among the spectators, 
he added, “ There is my proof ! " Gold 
had certainly ])aved his way to power, and 
gold was seldom lacking in the Fatemid 
treasury. The wealth and luxury which 
prevailed in “ the guarded city of Cairo," 
wliereihe caliphs dwell behind strong walls 
in a m\-stcrious ])untitical isolation, were 
prodigious, and the accounts ol con- 
temporary historiaas. il exaggerated, can- 
not be wholly disbelieveil. One of Moizz's 
daughters is recorded to have left a fortune 
of >.700,000 dinars and 13,000 dres.ses. 
\Vc read ol sacks of emeralds, thousands 
of cha.scd and inlaid silver vessels, Sicilian 
embioidery, ciystal cups, and all manner 
ot works of ai i. Great artistic and indus- 
trial activity pievailcd in Egypt and 
clseuhere under the new dynasty. Luslred 
ixitleiy and glass were brought to high 
peifcction. .iiid silks and woollens were 
manulactiired at vaiious Egyptian towns, 
one ol which. Damietta, gave its name to 
dimity. The Shias did nol hold with 
the usual Moliainmedan reprobation of the 
drawing ol human figures, and the arts of 
painting and sculpture were thereby en- 
couraged. From a financial ]joint of view 
the people had no cause at liist to complain 
of the new dynasty. Moizz abolished the 
. old .sj'-tein of farming out the 
collection of the revenue, and 

HcrcUes * ‘■'***’-'* administrators. 

while exacting proiiqit and lull 
payment ol the taxes, appear to have 
exeiciscd their powers with equity. 

The Fatemid rule subsisted in Egypt lor 
t\vo centuries by no siiecial virtues or elloi ts 
ol the lulcis. These maintained a luxuriou.s 
seclusion, and abandoned the government 
to vizirs, who were chiefly bent on making 
their own tortiincs and were seldom 
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inspired by any great policj’ or states- 
manlike ideas. The empire, which liad 
comprised all North Atrica. Sicily, Syria, 
and the Hijaz, quickly shrank in every part 
except Egypt and Arabia, and in Egypt 
itself the dynasty rested upon no jxjpular 
devotion, no general adhesion to Iheii 
doctrine or persons, but solely upon the 
_ army — the Berber, Turkish, and 

_ * Sudani mercenaries, who, con- 
. stantly recruited from their native 
****“ lands, formed a perpetual terror 
to the unfortunate po]iulation. The 
virility and statesmanship of the early 
cali])hs soon evaporated in a bath of 
luxury and profligacy. 

lloizz’s son and successor. El-Aziz (975- 
096), a red-haired, blue-eyed hunter and 
soldier, was the best of these Egyptian 
caliphs, and his Christian wile encouraged 
his natural clemency and tolerance. He 
was a friend to the Coptic patiiarch and 
to Severus. the bishop ol Ushmuneyn. and 
allowed the rebuilding of Coptic churches. 
Christians and Jews held high offices and 
justified their appointment by their ability. 
The land had rest under this wise and 
prudent caliph. If he set the fa.shion in 
luxury, in gorgeous display and sumptuoits 
palaces, and in the love ot costly novelties 
in dress and food, he repressed the corrupt 
admini-stration, enforced justice, substi- 
tuted fixed salaries for gratuities and 
bribes, and vigorously maintained the 
defence ot his kingdom. In Maks, then the 
port ot Cairo, where his lather had built 
a naval dock, Aziz fitted out the fine fleet 
of boo sail which protected Eg5'i)t Iroin the 
Eiiijjeror Basil, and though Ah ica was shp- 
]img out ot his grasji. his name was still 
rented in the mosques horn the Atlantic 
to the Euphrates. 

Unlortunately, his son, El-Hakim, who 
succeeded in 996 at the age ol eleven, was 
his opposite. He early showed a passion for 
blood, and one alter the other the minis- 
ters who governed duiing his minority 
w'cre assassinated. Once his own 
master, the young caliph showed 
Caliph eccentricity which 

developed into madness. He loved 
darkness and rode about the streets in the 
night, sjiying upon his subjects. Then 
he turned night into day and ordered the 
shops to be opened and the houses illumin- 
ated and all business to begin after sunset. 
Women u'ere compelled to stay at home 
and not allowed even to take the air on the 
flat roofs. Shoemakers were forbidden to 
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make outdoor shoes for ladies. For seven 
years no w'oman was seen in the streets of 
Cairo. Not otdy were intoxicating drinks 
prohibited, in accordance with Islamic 
rule, but vines were cut down, dried raisiife 
confecated, and honey poured into the 
Nile. Games were stopjied, dogs w'ere to 
be killed wherever found, distinguishing 
badges and other humiliatioms were revived 
for Christians and Jews, and churches were 
demolished and their lands confiscated, 
though Christians were still appointed to 
official posts, since the treasury could not 
do without them. Officials were tortured 
and e.xecutcd in numbera with every kind 
ot barbarity, and a special department 
had to be created for the management ol 
their confiscated estates. At the same 
time Hakim completed a noble mosque, and 
erected a “ Hall ol Scienee,” not merely 
for the spread ol Shia doctrine, but lor the 
encouragement of all learning, and lur- 
nished it with a rich and varied libi ary.' 

When the caliph finally iiroclaiincd 
himself the Incarnation ol the ^iod- 
head — a logical deduction horn ext/renie 
Shia doctrine— and Darazi and other 
c I’pk called u]>on the uieople 

toworshi]) Hakim as divinle, the 
DMpTiv* pent-up haired bu^l td'i 
^ bounds, and the mob ros^-, only 
to be savagely tramifled under loot by the 
brutal Sudani troops. Hajjpily. the-Turkish 
and Berber .soldiery for once made com- 
mon cause against the blacks, and some 
degree of order was restored in the miser- 
able capital. Then, in the midst ot the 
leign of tenor, Hakim disap]}euri'd in 1021. 
killed, no doubt, by the avengers of blood : 
but to this day the mj^stery ol his vanishing 
remaias. and he is still wonshipped as the 
incarnation of the Divine Reason by the 
Druses of the Lebanon, w'ho look for 
his second advent. 

Hakim’s .son, Ez-Zaliir (1021-1036), and 
grandson, El-JIustansir (1036-1094). did 
nothing to revirT: the emiiire which his 
madness had shattered. As a Christian 
wile had guided Aziz, and had borne him 
the monster Hakim, .so the Sitt el-Mulk, 
or Princess Royal, sister of Hakim, con- 
trolled the youth ol Zahir, w'ho speedily 
showed himself cruel, like his father ; and 
a black mother swayed Egypt during the 
minority of Mustansir, a weak-minded 
nonentity. The real power was in the 
hands of the soldiery, and government 
consisted in appeasing their greed. Palace 
cliques, disastrous famines, slave revolts. 
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inilitan' unroa', and the occasional ascen- 
dency of a few of the vizirs, are the chief 
features of Egyptian history during the 
eleventh century, though there were 
intervals of tranc^uil prosperity, such as the 
trawller Nasir-i-Khusrau described in 
1046. A tamine, the worst known in 
mediaeval times, lasted seven year-- (1066- 
72), until human flesh was actuall)' sold in 
public as butcher’s meat. Tlie sufferings 
ol the people were indescribable ; gieat 
nobles were reduced to menial employ- 
ment in the public baths, and the caliph 
sat on a mat in his einiJty palace, rifled by 
Turkish troops of all 
its treasures and 
jewels, and, worst ol 
all, its inagnilicent 
library, in iof>8, and 
was indebted to the 
daughter of a scholar 
tor the daily dole ol 
two loaves ol bread. 

nic tyranny of the 
Turks was at last 
ended by the death 
ol their leader, Nasir- 
ed-daulu, tind by the 
acce.ssioii to the 
vizirate «t Bedi el- 
Gemali, the .\rmen- 
lan goveinor ol 
Akka, or Aero, who 
brought liis Syrian 
veterans to Cairo in 
107J, massacred the 
Tiukish officers, re- 
duced the levolted 
districts, restoretl 
order and prosperity, 
built a now wall i ound 
Cairo with groat 
Norman -like gates, 
and remained virtual 
ruler of Egypt foi 
twenty-one j-ears, till 1004, when he wj s 
followed by his son, El-Aldal, lor twenty- 
seven moie (1094-1121). Those two 
great Armenians gave the land half .1 
century of peace and linn yet liuniano 
government. Their cliiof anxieties were 
in Syria, which was conquered by the 
Turkoman Seljiiks in 1076, and twenty- 
two years later became the battlefield of 
the first ernsade. El-Aldal did a little 
by diplomacy and by arms to retain the 
vestiges ol Fatemid power in ^'ria, and 
the Egyptians' twice defeated Baldwin ; 
but, one after the other, the coast 


fortresses. Acre. Tripolis, Tyre, fell ; and 
Ahkalon remained, until 1153, the Iasi 
relic of Fatemid dominion in Palestine. 

The great vizir was assassinated in 1121 
at the instigation of the caliph El-Ainir, 
who had .succeeded his father El-Mustali. 
son ot El-Miislanslr, in iioi, and w-as 
himself murdered in 1130. A curious 
interregmim lollowcd, when Afdal's son, 
Abu-Ali. Ihe vi/ir, ruled Egypt and 
ordered the prayers and coinage in the 
name of the predicted Mahdi, or Imam 
el-Muntazar. “ the expected,” wiio.se second 
advent ivas coiilidetuly anticijiated by a 
-(‘Ct of the Shias. 
This vizir was in turn 
:issa.ssinated by ordei 
of Amir's cousin, PTl- 
Ilafiz, who became 
cfiliph in 1131, and 
who also appointed 
.Vrmeuiaii.s to the 
vizirate, anil, like 
most of the caliplis o' 
his line, cultivated 
Iriendly relations w'illi 
the Christians and 
irequented theii 
monasteries and gar- 
ilens. The Armenian 
I'onimnnity was 
naturally most 
lavoured when several 
of their nation held 
the goveninieiit : but 
1)1 sides thc.sc most of 
the cleikly jiost-> wen- 
in the liaiids ol Cojits. 
'I'lic excesses ol the 
black soldiers, how- 
ever, made any sort 
of orderly govern- 
iiieiit impossible. The 
iiL-xt caliph, Ez-Zafir 
(1149-1x53), as well 
as Ii’ls vizir. I bn es-Salar, was treacli- 
eiously murdered ; his son, a child lour 
years old, only lived till iiCo, when the last 
Fatemid caliph. El-Adi<l, aged nine, w-sts set 
on the iiomiiuil throne by ihc vi/ir Ibn 
Ruzzik, w'ho had been the real ruler ol 
Egypt since 1154, and skillfuly played oil 
the rival powers in Syria, Xur-cd-din of 
Damascus, and Amalric of Jerusalem, 
against each other. He built a Iicautiful 
mo.sque, the ruins of which remain near the 
great Zaw'ila gate of his great predecessor 
Bedr cl-Gcmali. The Fatemid jxiriod 
was remarkable for its arclii lecture, which 
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has a character of its own, but shows close 
affinities to Bj-zantine work. In literature 
the age was far lesa notable than in 
the arts, but this is perhaps accounted 
for by schiMnatic Laolation. 

It had for some time been a question 
whether Egypt was to fall to the Christian 
king of Jerusalem or to the Moslem king 
ol Damascus. After the assas- 
p*?** sinaiioii of Ibn Ruzzik, in ii6i, 
“ the rivalrj’ of two vizirs at 
amaieus precipitated the crisis. 

One called m Xiir-ed-din, the other tried 
to make terms with Anialric. Thrice the 
opposing armies ot Syria and Jeru-salem 
enttivd Egvjit and loiight there, under the 
guise of deliverers. In 1164 and 1167 the 
honoiiis wem divided, but the Christians 
gained a slighi advantage. Amalric's 
mas.sarres and gieed of gold finally drove 
the Egyptians into the arms of his most 
jiowerlul enemy, and when, in ii6q. Xur- 
ed-din's general, Shirkuh, appeared for 
the third time beiore Cairo the Crusaders 
withdrew without even offering battle. 
The deliverer became vizir, and on his 
death, two months later, was .succeeded 
by his nephew. Salah-ed-din Yusuf ibn 
-Vyyuh. the “ Saladin " of European 
wri'teis. 

Saladiu was a Kurd of Tekrit by birth 
(ii ’,8). but he had been brought up at the 
Turki-sh court of Nur-cd-din at Damascus, 
and his military and political ideas were 
Turki.sh. He introduced the .system of 
military fiefs and slave troojis which 
afterwards devehqied under the Mameluke 
sultans. He learned .soldiership under the 
best geiieials. and won his spurs at the 
battle of llaban. in Upper Egvpt (1167), 
when his tactics routed Amalric he 
defended Alexandria against heavy odds 
lor .seventy- live days, when the Crusaders 
be.sieged it in the same year. As vizir of an 
heretical cali])h. and at the same time 
viceroy of a jurticularly orthodo.x king, 
his po.sition was intolerable; the Fatemid 

- caliphate was .soon abolished 

Saladin 

Egypt in 1174, left Saladin 

the protagonist of Islam against 
the Crusaders. ^Iast of his career falls 
out.side Egx-ptian history. Of the twenty- 
four years ol his reign onl}' eight were 
passed in Egypt ; the rest were filled with 
campaigiLs in S\Tia, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine. He had ^rcady made Egypt 
safe against further invasion, suppressed a 
great revolt of the black troops in Cairo, 
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repelled an attack on Damietta by the com- 
bined fleets of the Eastern Emperor and the 
king of Jerusalem, made a dash upon Gaza, 
seized the port of Eyla on the Red Sea, 
carrying hi.s ships overland in sections from 
Cairo, and sent cx])editions to Barka and 
Gabes on the west, to Ibi im in the .Sudan, 
and to Sana in the Ycincii, which his 
brother Turanshah conquered in 1174. 

The repression of a conspu acy at Cairo in 
favour of the deposed dynast}', the failure 
of a fleet of 282 .ships despatched by the 
king of Sicily to capture Alexandria, and 
the deaths of Amalric and Xur-ed-din, 
removed all fears ot external attack and 
internal rebellion, and Saladin was free to 
enter upon his great policy — to consolidate 
the Moslem states ol Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia with Egypt and to bring the whole 
force of all to bear upon the supreme task 
of driving the Christians out ol Palestine. 

In 1174 he entered Damascus, still 
nominally the vassal of Nur-ed-din’s little 
son, and in 1176 he defeated the Atabeg 
of Masul and all the forces ol lilesopotamia 
and Aleppo at the Turkoman’s Wells, and 
was recognised as sovereign over all Syria. 

. , . , During the comparative 

s»udia > 

interval of streiiuou.s me- 
parations, Cairo was fortified 
by a new wall, a citadel, and the great dike 
of Giza. Several theological colleges, or 
Modrc.<as, were founded lor the first time 
in Egypt for the free teaching of Moham- 
medan learning according to the Shafite 
school of Sunnite orthodo.xy. In his wise 
administration Saladin had the devoted 
counsel of his chancellor, the learned Kadi 
El-Fadil. whose rigid orthodoxy siqiported 
his master in a policy of coniiscation. if not 
actual persecution, against the Christians 
of Egypt, which contrasted with the 
lenient indulgence ol the Fatemid caliphs. 

In 1182 Saladin left Cairo, as it turned 
out for ever, to muster hU forces for the 
Holy War. He had already, in iiSo, formed 
a general alliance of the Moslem ])rinccs 
from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea 
and the Mediterianean. but it needed the 
sterner lessoas of a series of triumphant 
campaigns to bring the whole of the Meso- 
potamian lordships to his standards. At 
last, in 118C, he had secured his northern 
flank, and could advance boldly on Pales- 
tine. The history of his great war (1187- 
1193) may be read elsew'here. The crush- 
ii^ defeat of the Crusaders at Hittin near 
Tiberias on July 4th, 1187, was followed by 
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the fall of the whole kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the honourable ca]utuIation of the 
holy city itself. Tj're alone of all the for- 
tresses of Palestine defied his as.eaulls, and 
Saladin vainly tried to dislodge Guy of 
Lusignaii and the Christian army be- 
leaguering Acre, wliich fell at last, in 1191, 
to the attack of Richard I. [see page 10,64]. 
When peace was made, in 1192, the 
Crusaders retained only the strip of coast 
from Acre to J affa. All the rest of Palestine 
and Syria remained part of the dominions 
of the great “ Soldan," who died six months 
later (119.1). Magnanimous, chivalrous, 
gentle. s\-m]iathetic. pure in heart and 
life, a'.ceiic and laborious, simple in his 
habits, fervently devout, and only severe 
in his zeal lor the faith, he has been rightly 
held to be the ty]jc and pattern of Saracen 
chivalrj'. 

Saladin’s sufcc.'isors ruled Egypt for 
more than half a century, as other mem- 
bers ol his family ruled other provinces of 
his empire, and the various km.smen were 
usually fighting with each other. Out of 
the turmoil hi.s brother £1-Adil Serf-ed-din, 
or ■■ Siiphadin,” c tierged as the true leader, 
., second only to his greater 
ala mt whom ho had faithfully 

.served for over twenty years: 
and liy 1200 he was master of 
most of Saladin’s dominions. Much of 
Adil's reign wits taken up with resisting 
futile efforts of the diminished and disunited 
Cru.sadci’s ; the “ Children’s Cru.sade," 
in 1212, only filled Egypt with pri.soners. 
but the rajmire of Damietta by John ol 
llrienne in 1218 was a death-blow to the 
sultan. His able son El-Kamil (1218- 
i2jcS), however, defeated the invaders, 
though strongly reinforced, at Mamsura in 
1219, and they were forced to evacuate 
Egypt . K am il . who w'as as w isc and j irudent 
.1 slatesmaii .as his father, kept his hold of 
Saladin’s empire as far as the Eiijihrates, 
and did much for Egypt by imjiroving the 
irrigation, comjileting the citadel of Cairo, 
founding colleges, and encouraging learn- 
ing. He was on friendlj’ terms w'ith the 
Enipcror Fredeiick II.. who .sent an em- 
bassy to Cairo, and in 1229 a treaty was 
made by which Jerusalem (except the 
Hazam esh - Shezif), Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth were ceded to the emperor 
in return for a defensive alliance and 
other fnendly agreements, which aroused 
the indignation of the Pope. Kamil’s 
sons, El-Adil II. (1240-1242) and Es-Salih 
Ay3mb (1242-1249), followed, and then, in 


the midst of I.2)uis IX's crusade, .Salih 
died, and the saving of Egyjit was left to his 
brilliant cavalry, tlie famous Mameluke-., 
or w'hitc slaves w'ho ruled Egypt for the 
next 270 years. 

The Ayyubid period had been remark- 
able chiefly for wars abroad, but il had 
raised Eg5'pt once more to a pitch of power 
_ . and prosperity such as it had 

! not known since the days ot the 
Fatemid Aziz. The buildiii' 
of the citadel of Cairo meant 
much more than the mastery of the city ; 
it was the symbol of cmiiirc. Internal 
resources were developed, and trading 
concessions were granted to the Vene- 
tians and the Pi.<-ans. who had a consul at 
Alc.xandria. Learning was encouraged by 
a scries of scholarly sultans, and Kamil 
was generous and benevolent towards the 
Christians. Francis ol A.ssisi preached 
before him. and the Dominicans visited 
his son Es-Salih ; but the cru-sadc of St. 
Louis revived the old exasperation lietwccn 
the creeds, and his ]>ious invasion caizscd 
the demolition of over a hundred churches. 

The men who broke King Louis’s 
French chivalry at the second battle of 
Man.sura, in 1249. and afterward.s sur- 
rounded, pursued, and made an end of 
his army, and took the king pri.:oner, 
were the Bahri Mamelukes, or “ white 
slaves of the river,” so railed because, 
out of several similar brigades, they 
were quartered on the island of Roda, 
opposite Cairo. Bodyguards of vigorous 
young Turkish slaves had long been em- 
ployed by the Abbassid caliphs, by the 
Selpiks, by the Atahegs of Mosul, and by 
Saladin ; but Es-Salih specially organised 
them as a eonw d’flite in Egyjit. Ti.eir 
leader at the erilical moment happened 
to be a woman, a widow of Salih, who 
gave w'ay lor three months when her 
husband’s son, Turanshah, arrived and 
took command. But after his murder, 
Sheger-ed-durr, who had been the brains 
of the army duiing the most 
anxious ])ei'iod of the crusade, 
became again the queen of 
Egypt, and c.xcrci.sed loyal 
authority (1250-57). though nominally 
associating with herself in the .sove- 
reignty El-Ashref, a child of the house 
of Ayyub. She mairicd one of Ihe chiefs 
of the Mamelukes, the Emir Aybek. but 
he was only her generalissimo, and the 
real power always rested in her hands 
till, in 1257, Aybek murdered 
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out of jealousy, and u-as herself beaten to 
death by rival women slaves three daj^s 
afterwards. Aj'bek’s son, who insti- 
gated this criino. was a frivolous youth, 
and was «oon deposed by his rcgc-nt 
Kutuz. Henreiorth the throne belonged 
to the man with the longest sword. 
The bravest and richest generals and 
olfieers of the court accumulated 
.slave retainers and acquired 
_ a I'ower and state almost 

“ *“* equal to that of the reigning 
sultan, and on his death his throne 
usually fell to the strongest of them, if 
it did not fall before, lor most of the 
-M.imeluke sultans came to a violent end. 
All were alike slave-s by origin — sultan, 
emus., or military chiefs, soldiers, servants 
— and the origin brought with it no sense 
of degradation. Any slave with personal 
qualifacatioiLs. courage, skill at arm.s and 
sports, good looks and address, had the 
chance of rising to favour and influence 
in his mastei's household, where he might 
e.ii n his freedom. Thence he would climb 
to court offices, as cupbearer, taster, 
polo- master, equerry, mace-bearer, and 
the like — for the Mameluke court was 
elaborately orgaflised — and gather a host 
ol sLivi' retainers around him. and keep 
a miniatuie court of his own. To grasp 
the throne was the final .step, if he 
were both .strong and diplomatic, and 
then he would try to hold it as long as 
he could — usuallj’ but a few 5'ears — till a 
stronger man took it from him. Every 
man was every other man’s equal, if he 
I oulJ piovc it so. The process ol proving 
n iinjilied constant struggles, and the 
jicojile ol Cairo used to close the great 
wooden gati'.s ol the quarters, sometimes 
lor a whole week, and listen trembling to 
the turmoil outside. They were repaid 
in quieter times by the sight ol the most 
splendid pageants that Egypt ever knew' : 
lor the Mameluke sultans and their emirs 
loveil pomp, and their progresses were 
I- . u . conducted with dazzling equii>- 
ment and stately ceremony, 
PueanU "'liile their fiequent polo 
matches, archery, and falconry, 
.show'cd off their magnificent horsemanship. 

The Mamelukes w'ere physically superb : 
Beybars sw'am the Nile in his cuirass, 
dragging after him several great nobles 
seated on inflated cushions, and on one 
of his campaigas he sw'am the Euphrates 
at the head of his troops. They were a 
lace of born soldiers, bold, dasliing 
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horsemen, fighting with mace and sword 
and bow', and throwing the javelin with 
extraordinary skill. They w'ere also the 
most luxurious of men, and filled their 
great palaces with w’orks of art, costly 
carpets, carved ivory and woodwork, 
inlaid gold and silver drinking and wash- 
ing vessels, porcelain, flowers, perfumes, 
beautiful stained windows and panelled 
ceilings. Most of the beautiful masques 
of Cairo were built by these truculent 
soldiers— all foreigners, chiefly Turks, a 
caste apart, with no thought for the native 
Egyptians whose lands they received in 
fief from the .sultan; and no bowels of 
mercy where ambition called for massacre 
or .secret assassination, yet fastidious in 
dress, equipment, and manners, laborious 
in basine.ss, and much given to mu-sic and 
poetry, but most of all to wine. 

Tw'enty-four sultans of the Bahri dynasty 
followed one another between 1230 and 
1 390, but only three or four stand out from 
the rest as men of exceptional character. 
The greatest of all was Beybars (1260- 
1277), the brilliant cavalry leader, who 
shattered Louis’s knights at Mansura, and 
_. afterwards helped Kutuz to 

„ * . . crumple up the Mongol hoides 
Hula^ Khan® at the 
momentous battle of .\yn Galut. 
“ Goliath’s Spring,” in Palestine, on Sep- 
tember 3rd. i2bo, and, then conspiring 
against his sultan, stepped over lus body tc 
the throne. He w'as the real founder of the 
Mameluke empire, and consolidated hL- 
w'ide dominions so ably that all the follies 
and jealousies of his succe.s.-ors could 
not undo his work. The fabric stood 
unshaken for two centuries and a half, 
till the Ottoman Turks flowed over it. 
He raised the Mameluke army of 12.000 
picked troojis to the highest pitch of 
discipline and efficiency, organised the 
.system of military fiefs, built a navy of forty 
tvar gallej-s. dug canals, and made bridges 
all over Egypt, stiengthened Alexandria 
and other fortresses, built a mosque, 
college, and hall ot justice, and connected 
Cairo and Damascus by a regular post 
service of four days, so that he u.sed toplav 
polo in both cities in the same week. Be 
strengthened his position as chief sultan 
of Islam b3' importing a representative 
of the ■' Abbassids of Bagdad ” — ^w'hose 
caliphate was extinguished by the Mongols 
in 1238 — and enthroning him as caliph at 
Cairo, where this faineant heir ol the 
Abbas.sid caliphate subsisted till the 
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Oftomin conquest One caliph, El- 
Mubtain, e\Pi sat nominally on the 
Mami hike tin oni foi a ftn months in 1412 
Iievbais sent liitndly embassies to the 
I nipcioi at Con'»tantinople, to Mantied 
t Sicilv, to Baiaka Khan of the Goldtn 
tfuuU, whosi daughtci lu maiiud and 
alio>,e alliance picsciicd llic Mimeliikc 
I'npiic iiom the assaults ot tlu Afoiigol 
111 Pdsia Bctnicn 13(15 ind 1373 
he captUitd most ol Ihc Ciusidci ioi 
I ’s-iLs of Palestine, took all the 'tiong 
holds ot the dieaded sect of Assassins in 
he \nsiii\i inounlams dctcatcd the 
Moiijols in Miuii (1377) iiid scaled 


agents, he was tiue to loyal ofhieis and 
his biaseiy munihecncL and toleiation 
made him so populu with the people 
that his esploits weic a fasountc topic of 
the Aiabie stoij tellcis m Cano cites 
down to the nineteenth centuiy 

Ihe two ‘•on ol Beybais who weie 
sot on the tliioiu sucetssiiolj, did 
not inhciit then lithcis caiiacit^ and 
wcic soon deposed by the emu Kalaun 
(i27()-i3oo) who emulated his gioat pie 
dccessoi in o\eiy Ks|xcl defeated a 
Mongol mcasion tit Hims in Sjiia (1281). 
sei/td sceeial ol the few icmaiiiiiig 
(iiisiilei foitiesses meluding liipohs, 
and inaintained close u'lations with 
IheLuiopc mPowieis heconehided 
( online lei il ticatics w ith (lenoa and 



( astilc, and '-icily c\en cnteicd into 
a kind of alh nice with Egypt His 
jnudent iiohey and lusl lulc— 
thondi intolciant towaids the 
( opts— piesciscd the piospciity 
which L>e\bais had inauguiatcd, 
ind the celebiated Mai is tan, 01 
hus)ntal, at Cano with its waids, 
I etuio looms laboi atoi les, dis- 
pensai y , ind the adjoining mosque 
and iNqnisite tomb chapel, testify 
to the bcneiolcncc jiiety and 
ndiiteetuial taste ot Kalaun His 
son Khihl (121)0-1 joy) took Acic 
ind all that lemaimd ol the 
t lusadeis’ foitiesses and jiio- 
eldimed a holy wai with a \icw to 
the conquest ol the woild , but the 
bi.iggait whose only \iitiic was 
Knnagi and whose mccs wcic 
nnjicalibli, was ojipoitunelv 
niuidiied liy tlu disgusted emus 




' od he eoulcl do inoie haim 

' *- THE sIaVE I-'-'’’'’" '""''‘y- " 

Foi t«o and a ceuturies E^ypt was niled by biiUlint sene^ of ■* >1011(111111100 

soldier sultins fimous iii histonr as the Manelukes who were slaves I lIllO'niDlod I2(1A 12 q8 

by onpa and retailed their power onl> I, the misht of thnrsrm. ^ 1,‘lrt Uk thlOUC 


hiniscll loi the nonce ujxni the Sdjuk with two inlciinissioiis foi ncaily half a 
till one it Kai my eh- he hid aheady cinluiy chufly bieuisc ol the jealousies 
iniUMcl Dongola and the Sudin (1375) of in il iiniis nJio found the claim of 


Ills nnquedioilcd sw ly ixtinded liom the anluieditiiy title how f\ei unrecognised 
loin til ( itaiact 1 1 tin Nih and the holy in jnincijik inoic toll table than the iisk 


lilies ot Aiabia to the Psiamiis and the 
Fuphiates He Iwd ie\i\cd the cmjnie 
ol baladin Fgvpt piospeicd undei his 
just, him lule, and the cost of his wais 
was met lion the conqueied piovmces, 
while taxes weie iimitted at home He 
stiictly prohibited wine, bcei and hashish, 
and suppressed immoidity m the toivns 
Suspicious and peiiidious towaids shifty 


ol ei\il w i' lluy tiled it, indeed, 
when they had dejioscd Ketbiigha, who 
liom legcnt of Ln-Nasn became sultan 
(1294-130), and then elected Lagin, the 
lord aimoui-beaici ol Kalaun, to be 
then king, but stuctly as piimus mlei 
paies He made favouiilcs, who flouted 
and impiisoned the gieat nobles , so 
they muidcicd him and biought back 
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En-Xa»ir. who now found himself a 
half-starved nonentity in the hands of 
jealous cmiiN. whose armed bands were 
ronstantlj’ makinc; the streets of Cairo a 
liandemonium. The wealth of these great 
lords was prodigious, as ma}’ be .seen from 
the numerous moscpies they founded and 
the wonderlul development of all the arts 
_ .. . and luxuries during this period. 
Prodigious degrees, after a 

* dii)lom<itic retirement in 1309 — 

*“ during which the emir Bey- 
bars II. mismanaged the government — and 
by manv executions and treacheries, that 
En-Na*-!!' esiabli'.hcd his supremacy. 
Meanwhile the Mongol-< of Persia renewed 
their invasions of Sj-ria. and, after a victory 
at Hims, in occupied Damascus, to 

be handsomely defeated on the ilarg 
e—Suttai by the Mamelukes, who beat 
them hack for the fourth and last time in 
1303. Whatever else the Mamelukes left 
undone, their s]ilcndid dash anti discipline- 
saved Egypt from the ciinse of Mongol 
conquest. 

Egj’pt was exceptionally wealthy, and 
tlie iradf’ with Europe and India, and the 
transit dues, were immense. Christians 
and Jews indeed suffered much jicrsecu- 
tion alter a long toleration and over- 
giown authority. The old .sumjituary 
laws were revived in 1.301. and renewed 
m 1J2I ; blue and yellow turbans were 
enforced, while many churches were 
demoli.shed or closed, though Copts were 
still employed in all the government 
offices. As he grew more absolute the 
sultan levied more money from the 
great nobles, .md remitted many taxes 
whieh Imidened the peojile. His general 
lule nas pist hut very stern, and he did 
iniieh to lief ter the " conditions of the 
agriculturists. He was a notable builder — 
it was the gre.it age of Saracenic archi- 
tecture in Egyjit— and all the high officers 
vied with each other in founding mosques 
and medresiis. Nasir himself built two 

Cairo- 

Noble P'uved the citadel ot Cairo, 
„ made flic c.-inal between Alex- 

andria and the cajiital, and the 
aqueduct from the Nile to the citadel, en- 
couraged stock-breeding, farming, falconry', 
and everything except vice, wine — and 
kindliness. His reign was the climax of 
Mohammedan civilisation in Egypt. 

So great was the rejuitation established 
by Nasir’s long reign that eight of his .sons, 
two grandsons, and two grcat-grand.sons 
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succeeded him during the next forty 
years. But none of them can be .said 
to have ruled, thoitgh one .son, Sultan 
Hasan— remembered by his great mosque 
— had a broken reign of ten years ; and 
one grand.son. Shaban. retained the 
nominal throne for sixteen. The real 
rulers were the too powerful emirs. 
Kasun. Aksunktir, Sheykhu, etc., w'ho 
built exquisite mosques and ruined the 
country by their extortions and conte.sls. 
The “Black Death” of 134S-1349 carried 
off thousands of the people of Cairo in 
a single da\'. Tlie king of Cyprus, Peter 
of Lusignan, raided Alexandria in 1365. 

It was inein table that the race ot 
puppets de.scendcd from Nasir should be 
sup]}lanted by some strong emir, and the 
man appeared in Barkuk — 1382-1399, in- 
terrupted by Haggi. 1389-1390 — one of the 
Burgi Mamelukes, or “ White Slaves of the 
Fort.” so called because .since the time of 
Kalaim this brigade had been quartered 
in the Burg, or citadel of Cairo. They 
were at first chiefly of Circa.ssian race, 
though recruited later from trreeks, 
Mongols and Turks ; and of the twenty- 
three sultans w ho formed thi.s 

the White (1382-1317) all were 

e, Circassians save two Greeks. 

* They usually had sliort reigns, 
and six of them fill 163 out of the total 
134 years. Seven of them transmitted 
the throne to their sons, but the latter 
were mere temporary stopgaps until the 
leading emirs fought out the succc.ssion. 

The Circassian sultan was little more 
tlian chief emir, primus inter parca, like 
Lagin. elected by his peers, and quite 
easily depo.scd by them when they were 
tired of him. The real authority rested 
with the military oligarchy. The greed 
and jcalou.sy of the great emirs led to 
widespread cormption and barbarous 
crueltj'. frovernorships and justice w'crc 
openly .sold, and rivals were abominably 
tortured. So dclxiuched w ere the Mameluke 
troops that no w'oman could be allow’cd to 
appear in the streets ; and the peasants 
did not dare to bring their cattle and 
produce to market at Cairo. Such 
exce.sses took place under the best and 
most devout sultans, like El-Mua^-yad 
(1412-1421), a learned and accomplished 
man of a.scetic life, as well as under the 
venal and grasping Greek, Khushkadam, 
who took bribes from cvcrj-bocly for the 
vilest purposes. Famine, plague, risings 
of 5tar\-ing peasantry, mercilessly stamped 



EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

out under horses' hoofs, form the staple had two funduks, or marts : Geii'ia, 
of the history during this period. Ancona. Florence had their magazines. 

The only good things the.se villainous ani Naples. Narbtmiie. Marseilles, and 
rulers did was to build some of the loveliest Catalonia were represented theie. The 
mosques in and around Cairo, probably wealth and influence ol \'enicc is shown 
in the hope of atoning for their crimes, by the fact that her consul guaranteed 
Their one foreign exploit of importance the king of Cyprus’s ransom ot -^lon.Doo 
was the conquest of Cyprus in iJ2(i, long in 142b. The Indian trade was also very 
a stronghold of Mediterranean piracy, valuable. Wc read of fjb.odo 

which jemained tributary to Egypt till paid in customs dues at Gidda 

the close ot the dynasty. Barkiik and his * on the Red Sea. which was an 
son Farag (1399-1412) resisted Timur in “ P* y ligyptiaii port. The Mameluke 
Syria with some success, though the great sultan took toll on every bale of goods 
conqueror’s death was the chief cause of that pa.ssed between Europe and India, 
Egypt’s escape. Muayyad and his son until Vasco da Gama sailed round the Cape 
Ibrahim reduced a large part of Asia Minor of Good Hope in 1497. It was an immense 
for a time (1418-1419). Bars Bey (1422- monopoly, and extortionately used. 

1438), the strongest and most oppressive Troubles with his nominal vassals, 
of all, wa.s the conqueror of Cyprus, who the Turkoman chiels of Asia Minor, nearly 
held J ames of Lusignan to ransom at C airo, brought about a ruiitiire with the Ottoman 

and his .successor — after the usual larce sultans who had recently taken Coiistanti- 
ot setting up his son for three months — nople, anti Kait Bey's \wlromc to the 
Gakmak (1438-1453), a learned theologian, exiled prince Gem was resented by his 
tried to emulate him by several un- brother sultan. Btijazet. who retaliated 
.succc.ssful attacks on Rhodes, and cm- by annexing Tarsus, but was defeated 
])ha.sised his Moslem correctne.ss liy per- at Adana by the Mameluke emir Ezhek 
secuting Christians and Jews and reviving in 14R8. and’ had to restore his conquests 
, their old humiliations. Kait when jicace was arranged in 1491. 

*" Bey (1468-1496) reigned the Four incapable succc-ssors followed in as 
_■ j"* longest and was the mast sue- many years, and then Kansiih El-Ghuri 
cessful of all the Burgi sultans (1501-1516) restored order, levied ten 
He had worked his way up in the inontlLs’’taxe.s at a stroke, laid hands upon 
usual Mameluke way. Bought for £25 every jiossible source of revenue, built and 
bj' Bars Bey. he was sold to Gakmak, fortified, strengthened the army, the 
made a lieutenant by Inal (1453-1461), a citadel, and the coast dclences, and even 
colonel by Khushkadam (1461-1467), and sint a fleet to the Bombay coast and 
finally was elected, in 1468, to succeed deteated the Portuguese off Chaul in 1508 
the well-intentioned but wholly unsuccess- m the vain hoj)c ol iircseriing the Indian 
till Timurbugha as .sultan. He was the last transit trade; but Almaida avenged the 
strong ruler ol independent Egypt, and Portuguese honour by his victory over the 
he was great in every .sense, wise, brave, Admiial Ho.seyii off Diu in 1509. Kaiisiih 
energetic, and ready. Cairo is lull of his wa.s jireparing for the inevitable conflict 
monuments and restorations, and his ivith Turkey, but he was too late. Selim I. 
public works extended from Egypt to w'as bent on the conquest ot Egypt ; there 
Syria and even Arabia. He travelled was treachery among the Mamelukes, and 
over all his dominions, to Jerusalem and Kansuh fell at the head of his g.allant army 
the Eiijihratcs, as well as performing the in lire fatal battle ol Miarg Dabik near 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and wherever he .Meiipo on August 24th, 1516. 

went bridges, roads, mo.s(|ue.s. schools, f •'•ucces.sor, Tuman Bey, re- 
ar fortifications bore witness to his become the viceroy of 

progress. His reign rivalled Nasir’s in the Turkish sultan; the Mamc- 

artistic and architectural pre-eminence. lukes fought their last desperate battle at 
It was attained at the cost of hea^'y the Mukattam hill beside Cairo on J anuary 
taxation in addition to opjiressive govern- 23 nd, 1517 : the city was stormed street 
men! monopolies and high duties on bystreet, and altera week's mass.acre the 
foreign trade. The European trade had conqiicsi was com|)letc. The last of the 
grown to \'ast proportions. The Italian Abba.s.sid caliiihs was carried off to Con- 
republics found it necessary to keep stantinoplc, where the .sultan arrogated 
consular agents at Alexandria. Venice to himself the sacred office. 
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CAIRO THE CAPITAL OP MEDIi«EVAL AND MODERN EGYPT 
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LATER 

EGYPT 

11 


BY 

STANLEY 

LANE-POOLE 



SINCE THE OTTOMAN CONQUEST 

A LTHOUGH Irom 1517 Egypt was a emirs of earlier days. Tliev were smaller 
mere province ol Turkey, like Syria m their aim.s and achievements, but they 
or Irak, it was .slill ]jractically under the did just the same thiitgs. fought one 
•lominalioii ol the Mamelukes, and re- another’s retainers in the stieets, turned 
mained .soup to the invasion of Napoleon. mo.sques into torts, and tired cannon from 
The chief difference was that instead ot a then roots at one another, laid .siege 
sultan elected out of their own ranks, they « ■ j fo Turkish troojis in the 
had a Beglcrheg. called, alter j, a Pasha, citadel tor months together, 

.sent Irom Constantinople. This ]iasha. Mmaelukei state and ojien house 

who.se principal business was to collect as every day to all comers in 

much cash as po.s.sible lor the Sultan ol theirpalacesonthcbanksofthcEzbekiych. 
Tin key — who c.xtortcd as much as 800,000 then a lake at high Nile, or by the 
to 1,000.000 ducats a year from Egypt — Birkct el-Fil (Lake of the Elephant), 
and for himself, was controlled by a council supported learning and the arts, and built 
ol ^lamelukc emii's, soon to be known and restored mosques. Abd-er-Rahnian 
by the Turkish title of Bey, and the head Kihya, who died in 1776, was one of the 
Mameluke, or Sheikh el-Beled (mayor), greatest buildei.s of modem Egypt, erected 
had much greater power tlian the Pasha, several mosques and numerous fountaias 
The unfortunate ta-x-gatherer of the and drinking tanks, and made innumer- 
sultan, for the pasha, as a rule, was little able restorations of great merit, notably 
more than that, shut up in the citadel of m the Azhar mosque. 

Cairo, guarded by the Turkish regiments Some ot the great Mameluke Beys recall 
of Azabs and Janissaries, held but a little the best traditions ol the days’ of En- 
_ , bricl authority. \Vc hear of Nasir. Othman Bey Dhu-l-Fikar, in the 

c u »ik« seven pa.shas succeeding one first halt ol the eighteenth century, was 
• in eighteen months, the greatest man in Egypt ot his time ; he 

till the people ot Cairo remon- made his own Mamelukes emirs, led the pil- 
strafed, saying that a pasha every three grimage to Mecca With great pomp, feasted 
ycais was change enough. The leal jiower the jiasha in his jialace — where he held his 
lemaincdwith the Mamelukes, and with o\m court of justice — ])uni.shed opiiression, 
the commanders ot the AzaKs and Janis- li.xcd the jirice ol the necessaries of life, 
.sai ies, w ho were practically Mamelukes. and waged wai against every lorm ol 
Very little change iii the character ol corruption. .So noble was his character 
Egj’ptian lilc and history was brought and just aiul proiul his life, that he crcatcrl 
about by the Turkish conquest. The an era, and ])eo])le used to date events 
annals become more nionotonou.s, the Irom his banishment. Rudwan el-Gelti, 
stage is smaller, and the actors less dis- commander ol the Azabs. also in the 

tinguished, because mth the lo.s.s ol eighteenth century, was another great 

out.side pos.->c.ssioas and loreign wars, figure, and while he held .sway plenty 

statesmanshi]! and military prowe.'s de- reigned — at least in the capital. His hos- 
geneiated, and politics became provincial, jiitahlyin hisgieat house on the Ezbekiyeh 
Wealth diminished, ol course, by the _. ... was lavish and his charity un- 

translerencc of much of the trade ol Alex- j * bounded. LikeOthmanBcy.he 

andria to Constantinople, and by the loss ..,1 fell a victim to the conspiracy 

of the Indian trade following upon the * of his rivals, the inseparable 

discovery of the Cape route, in spite of bane ot the Mameluke system. Literature 
which the extortions of the sultan of and learning flourished under such rulers, 
Turkey continued e.\orbitant. Otherwise, and the zeal for the strict ub.servancc of 
the Mameluke Beys, who controlled Egypt the religious law was so burning that 
under a nominal Turkish chief, bore a smoking in the streets was sternly forbid- 
strong family likeness to the Mameluke den, and anyone found publicly smoking 
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ManiHeenee ] 
of the 
Memelukes 


was compelled to eat his clay pipe-stem. 
One ol the ilamelukc emirs. Ah Bey. taking 
advantage of the Sultan’.s preoccupation 
in a war with Russia, actually made him- 
.self indc])cndent of Turkey (1768-1772), 
and even took ilecca and invaded Syria, 
but was di’icatcd at Ga/a by Murad 13 ey. 
His lieutenant, betrayer, and succe.ssor, 
Mohammed Bey Abu-Dhahab 
‘ (Father of Gold, .so-called 
from his munificence), who had 
distinguished himself in the 
.Syrian campaign, was an admirable ruler, 
whose meniorj’ is preserved by the great 
rollegiate mosque which he founded in 
1774 near the Azhar, whose salaried pro- 
lessors, a novcitv in the East, in fur hoods 
e.xpounded the law according to the four 
.schools ol teaching. 

After the death of Ali and Mohammed, 
in 1773 and 1775. Iheie was 
a sfrugglc between lival 
Mamelukes, and when Murad 
and Ibrahim had put down 
the rest, they lell out be- 
tween lhem.sclves. The Porte 
attempted nnsuccessliilly to 
re.store order by sending 
Hasan. I he captain-jraslta. in 
178(1. buf the rivalry ol Murad 
and Ibrahim Bey was to bo 
1 nded by fhe lirrival of a 
new and wholly unc.xpectod 
master. Najioleon Bonaparte 
had begun his dream of 
Eastern Emiiire. 

The connection of the 
Egjptiaii campaign with 
XajKileoii’s general jiolicy is 
tieated ilscwhore. He had conceived the 
iflea ol iii.isteiing the Ea.st, including 
m the sehinie the overthrow' ol the 
British jiower in India. From the East 
he would turn on the West, and comiiel 
Europe to submission. The first step was 
to be the seizure of Egj'jit. The true 
Directive of the fleet, w'hich had lor some 
time been in jirejiaration at 'Toulon, haci 
been mom or less ilisguised by threats of 
an invasion of England ; but, although 
Bonaparte managed to evade Nelson’s 
watching .squadron, the English admiral 
correctly gue.sscd his destination. It was 
an accident — as will be elsewhere related — 
that enabled the great general of the French 
Republic to reach Alexandria, disembark, 
and fight the battle of the Pyramids, before 
Nelson fell upon the French fleet. Un- 
doubtedly the battle of the Pyramids 
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transformed the “ little grape-shot general” 
into the " Man of Destiny.” 

Twenty-four hours before the arrival 01 
the French fleet at Alexandria, in 1798. 
the intentions of General Bonaparte were 
apparent in Egypt; on the evening of 
July i-st his army, numbering about 
40.000 men, began to disembark : at mid- 
day on the 2nd, the city was occupied, 
and on the 3rd the vanguard .set out for 
the south. When the tops of the ^at 
pyramids became visible on the horizon. 
Bonaparte uttered the famous words : 
“ Forty centuries look down upon you.” 
Murad and Ibrahim had taken up a 
])0!-ition between the pyramids and the 
river ; their centre, the village of Embabeh, 
.surroimdi'd by entrenchments but without 
artilleiy. was stormed by the French after 
a lurious onslaught of Murad’s cavalry 
had lieen repulsed by the 
infantry squares. This battle 
of July 2i.st disjiersed the 
Mameluke army ; Ibrahim 
retreated to the Eastern Delta 
and Murad to Upper Egypt ; 
Cairo capitulated four days 
lo*er. On August 17th, 
Bonaparte cut off Ibrahim at 
Salahiyeh and compelled him 
to seek refuge in Syria. Mean- 
time Nelson hacl destroyed 
the French fleet at .Abukir on 
.August i.st. Bonaparte and 
his army were isolated; flic 
A GREAT MAMELUKE BEY ^Icdilerrancan had bcien trans- 
Murad waa ooe of tbe two Marne- formed mto a Britusli lake, 
hike Beji who wucceufuiiy Neverthclc.s.s, Dcsai.x marched 

opposed Napoleon B inoasion. t t t- .... . 

on Upper Egypt at the end 
ot August, arriving at Assouan after two 
severe engagements : Murad’s resistance 
became a mere guerrilla warfare. The 
French in Cairo made preparations for a 
ccntiniicd occupation. On first landing, 
Najioleon had announced that he, the 
destroyer of the Knights of Malta, was a 
friend of I.slam, who only dc.sin.-d to make 
war upon the “ godless race ol 
the Beys.” He adopted the 
u L. j customs of the Moslems with 
Mohammedon posi,iblc publicity, takii^ 

part in the festival of Molid en-Nebi in 
Arab costume. A proclamation, which has 
been recovered in the form of a Fetw'a of 
the Cairo divan, dated February nth, 1799, 
was drawTi up in order that Bonaparte 
might be declared by the Ulema not only 
a complete believer in the Prophet, but 
also sultan of Egypt. Although some of the 



Napoleon 

Becomes 



NAPOLEONS ENTRY INTO EGYPT THE OCCUPATION OP ALEXANDRIA 


Napoeon conceived the idea of maktenncf the Fast and with its aid to master the West the first step beuiBTthe 
seizuie of Egypt Oi July.lht 1 li hia army disembarked at Alexaiidr a. ai d on the .nd the city was occupibd 

lomusums wui f,(miiiie the conhdLni,c fioin the end of JdiiuTij until June 17')C), 

ol the Oiient iN w ii not thu'> to lie take a m spilt of seeeial such biillnnt successes 

by stoim SevMd Htdi tlMukiddTin a as the tiptuie of [iffa end the victoiy 

ianitie il descend int of 'Mihomet loused o\ci IIm xhim it laboi ended in a com 
thopopulitionofCaiiotorteoltonOetobei pleh fuluie at \tie, wheie the Freneh 

2ist, lygb, andthieedajsot stiettnghling toiees wtic opjiosid bj Ge//ar Paslii 

< nsned Bonapaite’sbold 'iMnnenteipiise ind Sn S\dnie Smith \ few weeks 



THE BATTLE WHICH MADE NAPOLEON THE MAN OF DESTINY 


It wai the Battle of the Pyramidi fought on July ~l«t 1718 before Nelson could ittack thi* French fleet that tr uis 
formed the little grape snot general into the Mao of Destiny The Mameluke army was dispersed and Cairo fell 
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tiftei BonajMi tc’s i etum, m the middle of 
|iilv 1790 20000 Fuiks imdir Mustafa 
Pasha landtfl in Abukii iindci the piotec- 
tion of tin, Lnghsh fleet, but ueie dinen 
back to thni shijis with heasy loss by 
a Ficnrh toiee of 8,000 Hoops on July 25th 
fills c\ent maiks the conrln- 
Napoieon Bonajuites caicei in 

Leave! Ig\])t Tidings lioni Fuiopc 
u insmittt d to him tin ough the 
Bntish adniiial indiiecd him to ictuiii 
tiiitliLi on \ug11st2j1d with two fiigates, 
whieh had lieeii saved fiom the IIni*hsh, 
ind a follow mg of 500 men 

Klebci, u[)im whom the thief eumniand 
now (li'ohdl was by no means m love 
with till iiiukilikmi> wliith he was c\- 
[H Lt( d to lontimK , mon ov e' the linkish 
(,iand \i/ii i iisul Pash' was advanang 
horn Syiia at (lit lit id ol an aiiny of 
80 oou men \n c\aat,tialtd tpoit of 
Klebei to the Diiieloiv u|ion the bad 
(ondition of till Fit Hill aim\ hll into 
the hands ol the Kiitish and ltd to the 
opening of ntgotiations fui the evarua- 
lioii ol the tountiv On Jannaiy 2hth 
Disaiv signed the convinlion ol i-l-Aiish 
I town that hael just been oecupicd 
liy the gland viiii and iinineeliatcly 
lilt tin countiv Klebii unde evety 
( itoi I to lulhl the lie.ivy coiiditions of the 
igieeiiiint 

I'jij'ei Fgvpt and Cano hid been 
alieadv evaluate t "hin the Biitish 
admiiali) di'eliiid that the riiiiih tinojis 


must suircndei as pnsoncis of wai 
Klcbcr’s reply to these demands was 
issued in his orJci s foi the day Soldiei s, 
sueh demands are to be answeicd 
simply by victoiy picpaie 101 battle ' 
On Maich joth, iSoo, with scaiccly 
10,000 men, he defeated tlie ainiy of 
the gland vizii, which was eight times as 
Luge as his own, at Mataiiy'eh elose to 
Cauo, in the famous battle ol He- 
liopolis” , two days latci the encamp- 
ment of Yusut Pasha with bis laigc 
supply of stoies fel' into the bands ol 
the Flench 

Cauo was ictaken aftei a sliuggle lasting 
seveial days, which began upon the 27th , 
Ibiahim was eviled to Syiia, but Muiad, 
as the ally ol France, was lew aided with 
the govoinoiship ol Upjiei Egypt 
Though it lasted but a shoit time, KIcbei’s 
admmistiation was attended with high 
success the aimy was also stiengthened 
by the addition ot a Cojitic and a Gicek 
legion On June 14th, iSoo the clay ol 
the battle of Maicugu and the death ol 
P , Desaiv in Evnopt, Kldbci 
.was assassinated by a lanatic 


of E(ypt 


As stnioi commanding ofticei 


Menou who had taken an 
Egyptian wile, now assumed tlu u- 
sponsibihty ol admmistiation unck> 
the title ol ' Vhdullah JIcnou” li 
continued the woik ol govtininiiil u- 
ioim md sc light to develop the natuial 
itsouucs ol the countiv with a view 







NAPOLEON AS A MOHAMMEDAN A1 A MOSLEM FESTIVAL IN CAIRO 

One at Napoleons first lets on lindinfc in Egypt vis to an loiinci I iuiK.ir a rii'iid of Islim adoptine Moslem 
customs and taking pait in i Mohammediu festival m order tnit he iDit,ht be decliiid bnltaii of Egypt 


to «i iuim.ini.nt oLCupatiun How IIk ..nnt Dtitiiption of rg\i>t ’ pub- 
tiei the fuiks a(l\d.nci.d lioni S\ni h'.hi.J b\ tliL sinnNwho aLCompanitd 

and till. Biitibh (.omnundii Sn Kalpb Honipiiti .. iiini Kid the founriilinns 

AoeiLionibii. landed it \bukn with ot in i\ut knowlidc;i ol llu histoi>, 
17000 men .and won a iietoii neii intiquitiis and letiKil eonditions ul the 

Alcuandi 1.1 on M.iieh 21st iSoi Aeon loiintu I hi disiu\ii\ ot tlu Idinoiis 

sidu ible ioiee ol sepo^i elespatihed Rositt.! Stoiu ba T leneh sa]F|His ,it 
bom Jiidii unde, the eominaml of 'll! loit St |u1kii pi\ed the w.13 to tlie 
D.iMel Baud, .limed to assist the Biitish deeiphiinienl of the 1 iiiio{,'l\])liie in- 
operations Belliaid who had icmamed senptions lust siiieesslullj b(f,ain by 
in Cairo, wheic Muiad Bey had leccntlj \ounq and Chinipolhnn whence the 
died ot the plague was compelltel to seienci ol Egjjitulugy had its birth 
capitulate on June 2pd and Menou at ] \ei since, the supeiMsion and inteipii- 
\le\andiia on Sejitemliei 22nd Ihe (.ition ol the ninnuiiients ol Cgy})! has 
Fieneh at my, which still loiisisted ol no been espteiilly a h 11 nth ch.iige abh 
less th in 2 1 (100 men was tianspoited to piloimed, and m imiiiv otliei w 13s the 

Fiance on English \ esse Is In Maith, nilliunti ol I lentli science h is been lelt in 

1803, the Biitish also evacuated the \aiious dcpaitinents ol Egyptian juogitss 
countiy, aftei obtaining an .unnesly loi \^hen Bonapaite diuic the links into 
the Mamelukes W a convintion with the sea in 1798, one ol them was picked 

the Poite, the Bevs piomismg hence- ^ up by a boat of Sir Siclnev Smith's flag- 

lorward to abstain fiom all mterfcience ship, H MS ligcr and thence loith played 
in the goveinment of Egypt the chief part in Egyptuin histoiy foi the 

The French occupation w'as tiansitoiy fiist half of the nineteenth century This 
but its legacy to science was permanent was Mohammed All — or in popular spelling, 
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Albanian of Kavala. on grow loo strong, and when Elfi Bev the 
thc.Macedoniancoa>.t.\vho\\asbornini769, ablest of them arrived in a 

assurances of sup^rt 

Tobacconist , ^ ^ Porte joined Eng- Bardisi Bej', was. jealous of Elfi and 

Becomes Rater 0 turn the French readily fell into the Tlot The tSd 

command of the i ^ “ Circ^sia and Georgria had been cut off by 

srsrs'jl EfSissst 

war to the hi^Lt ofiice ih tk^and Khusrev, and 

and held it a.^ jiasha of Egvjit till i8j 8 **>»•»•“ sending him back to Constan- 
Hc made his way «p prlS-Iv the lltt to th . tmople, where he never ceased 
way as many ol the ilaiiieluke s-uitans IKw rival so long as they both 

helure him. and raised Egypt to a position vir^f ‘ became grand 

deo.ul- lie wa.s con- / Cairo, who spread 

quering .Vrahia and the anarchy and weakened 

Sudan Hn the thiid he tba governor’s autho- 

lor lus gieal .stnlgide Sence, Meliemet Ali 

with Turkey, which to pose in 

filled most ol the curious r61e of 

fourth; .iml the last protector of the people. 

decade was the u*ac- 1805, he was 

ti'iii ol j 111.111 whose 1 elected Pasha by 

vaulting .iinlntiou li.id r< *5 - ' * general acclamation, 

oieileajii- 1 iiM-li. “*1^1 ‘it once proceeded 

N'hui the IhitisJi ^ « If t to bombard Khurshid 

e\.iui.ite(l ligijn. in ' 'll ^ tsWrMlf'* citadel with 

May, iSoj, tlnv lelt ^ S«ns laid on the rool 

.inaichy. Kluisiev opposite 

Paslia. a slave ol the "josque of Sultan 

Kapiidan lush.i. w.is U '^'WSEfS rfasan, till, in April, 

the noniiii.iied govei- /f ' B the Sultan’s 

nor, with tew iihojn If firman arrived, con- 

and no nioiiev. 'I'lie wlr £i firming the Albanian 

Manieluki >, who were ' P»u>ha of Egvjit. 

bent upon iceovtimg Tbc opportune 'but 

their old jiow'er. held m. general kl^ber suspicious deaths ot 

the provinces. Mehemct nVpoiSS. “ ®ni>f and Bardisi 

Ah at first threw his «»''«»«'* the conntnr with coSueSSS’reccS* removed lus last 
weight on the .side of the V.m#. i effective rivals; and 

lukes, in order to w'oaken the authoritv fhi» ^’'I’^^'^'tion of 1807 to support 

-3 IS? 

«o^ mteafta ot lettlag fhe M.a.ehto ,J. ■„f‘ESp.“bi7Sh7v^^ 
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insubordinate army of 90,000 men, 
Mehemet Ali had first to get money. 
He confiscated the whole land ot Egypt, 
destroyed all titles to estates, and niade 
every cultivator his tenant at uill ; he 
took over the vast properties of the 
W a k f s, or religions 
and clraritable foun- 
dations ; he extorted 
taxes, and forced labour 
and military service 
from the wretched 
fcllahin. or peasants, 
without justice or re- 
morse. So lung as he 
got his full demand, 
he did not inquire by 
what iniquitous 
methods his officials 
raised the men and 
money. Egypt had 
never groaned under a 
worse tyrannj'. Finally, 
in 1811, he lured the 
Mameluke Bej's, to tire 
number of 300, to the 
citadel of Cairo and 
massacred them to a 
man in the steep narrow 
pa.s.sago that loads down 
to the Azab gateway. The incredil )le .st ory 
that one ol them leaped his hoi sc over the 
battlemeni.s i.'- more legend. Emin Bey 
did not arrive till after the massacre, and 
wisely betook himself to Stambul. About 
5,000 Mamelukes were slaughtered through- 
out EgtqJt; the remnant fled into the 
.Sudan and were eventually disiiersed as 
far as Kordofan. They had brought their 
late upon themselves by centuries of bad 
government. The nia.ssaere, however, was 
never forgiven by Euiope. 

From 1811 to 1818. Mehemet Ali 
was occupied chieflj' on belialf ol the 
Porte in suppressing the Wahabi insur- 
rection in Arabia, which threatened to 
revive the old Arab caliphate, and trom 
1820 to 1822 he sent three expeditions to 
conquer the Sudan as far as Darfur and 
_ Kordofan. The leader ol one 

those, his son Ismail, was 
Sudan burned alive ; but Moham- 
“ “ med. the infamous Defterdar, 
or treasurer, the pasha’s son-in-law', 
avenged his death by horrible massacres 
and atrocities. Khartoum was founded in 
1823, and thenceforward the Sudan 
became a hunting-field for slaves, and the 
chief recruiting-ground of the Egyptian 
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MEHEMET ALI 
The tobacconiit who rose to become Pasha of 
^Kypti its strongest ruler and worst tyrant. 


army. The Sudanese troops enabled 
Mehemet Ali to keep his Albanians in 
order, but the other object of the Sudan 
conquest, the .search for gold, proved 
unrcmimcrative. 

For .some years after this, the pasha 
. was busy organising his 

dominions. In 1821, 
Ills revenue wa.s about 
i'l, 200.000, of which the 
land tax of about ys. an 
acre on 2,000,000 acres 
of cultivated land fur- 
nished ;£b(>o,ooo, most 
of which was spent on 
the army. A system of 
monopolies, maintained 
with great vigour, 
brought in vast profits 
bul discouraged trade; 
he also did a large 
pcisonal trade, bought 
cereals Irom the fcllahin 
at hi? own price, and 
sold at a piofil to 
Kiirope, while the pea- 
sants were starving. He 
dug the Mahmudiyeh 
canal, which connects 
Alexandria with the 
Nile, and thus revived the prosperity 
ol tlie aneiiui port ot the cost of the 
death ol 20.0.) > out ol the 300.000 
laboiiiens who were forced to work at 
it. He encouiaged Lieutenant Waghorn 
and the overland route to India, and 
used Europeans skilfully for 
his advantage, and to .some 
exlent for the advantage of 
Egypt, while heartily despis- 
ing Tuiks and Egyiitians. His attempt 
to make Egypt a manufacturing country 
W.LS ioredooined to failure. Nevertheless, 
by 1833 he had doubled the revenue, and 
had an army ol 130,000, with an efficient 
fleet. 

His a.s.sistanre to Turkey during the 
Greek War ol Independence is described 
elsewhere ; the mam events were the 
despatch of his sun Ibrahim to the 
Morea in 1824, the conquest of Modon, 
Tripolilza, and finally Mcsolonghi in April, 
1826, and the sinkii^ ol the Turco- 
Egyptian fleet by Codrington in Navarino 
hartrour on October 20th, 1827. The 
Eg3q}tians evacuated the Peloponnesus 
under French pressure in 1R28. The 
campaign in Greece cost Mehemet Ali 
the support of England. 
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The oppression of the fellahin was diiv- 
ing them in shoals into Syiia, and this was 
made the picteit for anothei wai of 
aggrandisement Alehemet Ah had long 
lesohed to tiy conelusions with his su/e- 
lam the ‘=.uUan, and in i8’,2 his aimv, 
iindei his son Ihiahim dc- 
seinded upon S Vila stormed 
Acic, and cntcicd Damas 
eiis, when it was welcomed 
as a hheialoi fiom Turkish 
misrule Ihi Ottoman 
f o 1 c c s welt iLjieatedly 
united with a])palhng loss 
- .it Homs on J ul\ 8lh, at 
the Beilin Pass on July 
2<)th and at Kopi\a on 
Dtte.nbci aist when 50,000 
links undei the famous 
Reshid Pasha weie put 
to flight As D A 
Camcion wiote, Ibiahim 
had acliici ed the iiniiossible 
Tlie Egyptian had deleated 



SAID PASHA 


relative sea-pow'ci ot the two he cultivated 
Louis Philippe and thus threw Palmerston 
moie than evei on <he side of the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance 

It is true that the great victoi y of Ibrahim 
ovci the Turks at Nezib on June 24th 
1859, foUowed by the death 
of Sultan Mahmud II and 
the voluntary suiiendei of 
the Tuikish fleet at Ale\- 
andiia, seemed to ciown 
the pasha’s triumph ; but 
It was short lived His 
empiie was founded on 
sand ; he had alienated 
Ins subjects by unexampled 
tyianny and cxtoition and 
he had made an enemy of 
the gieatcst sea-powci in 
the world Palmer ston 
threatened to "chuck 
Mehcmet Ah into the Nile,” 
and it was piaetiLally done 
Admirals Stopfoid and 


the luik ui three pitched wniopavrii the my for French pndomin Xapiei landed tioops at 
battles against odds, had -"“fiya-o ««««»'» oftheS-MeCnmU Beyiut, defeated Ibiahim, 
out-foughl him out-maichcd him, out- and took Acre on November 3id, 1840 


by tha 

him, out- 

ni iiKPiiv red him, and taken him captive ” 

Ibiahim had certainly proved liimsiU a 
iiiihtiiv genius, but intiigiics at the 
Poitc had undoubtedlj helped him. 

Hi now thieatined Constantmopk itself; 
but the landing of a , 

Russian ai my at Hunkij ai 
Iskcksi bailed his way 
A jieaic vva'. made at 
Kutaliiva on May 6th 
18 jj, bv wliiili Altheinet 
Ah 11 timed the whole ol 
*sjiia and ( ihiia 

But 111 hid loncpioied 
too iiiudi His niw jiosscs- 
sions weic hvc timis the 
si/e ol Eg^pt, and then 
mixed pojHilation was not 
to be gov 11 lied on Lgjp 
tian models Sviians and 
Druses would nut endiiie 
the lash and when the 

great jiasha tiied to levj tewfik pasha 

hlh taxes m the w aj which c«n. to th. threw when Egyn, 
the mild lellahin had WU under European control, owue to thi 
sufteied patiently, his new “‘"'"Baoce of h.. prede 

subjects revolted again and again, and no of the 
massacres 01 atrocities could subdue them 
Moi cover, he alienated the one Powei that 
could have saved him England and 
Fiance together had forced the Sultan to 
}ield him Syria, but, miscalculating the 
2162 



and took 

A ftvv British ships, a handful ot Rojal 
Marines, and a small Turkish force sup- 
ported by a vengeful population drove 
the Egyptians out of Sjua with the 
loss of half then number on the desert 
. . march Napiei comjielled 
Mehemct Ah to accept 
his terms, and after he 
had sui rendered Sjiia 
and made submission to 
the Sultan, he was 
granted the heieditaiy 
pasliahk of Egypt in 
1841, et the iiistanie 
ol the Western Powers 
But he was now a 
broken man, and, after 
jiay'ing homage to the 
Sultan at Constantinople, 
he gradually sank into 
lethargy and then into 
imbecility in 1848, and 
died almost forgotten in 
his eightieth year, on 
August 2nd, 1849, leaving 
behind him the memory 
strongest, shrewdest, and most 
relentless of all the “ilhteiate bai- 
baiians" that have ruled Egypt. His 
brilliant son Ibrahim, who had been 
appomted regent m July, 1848, pre- 
deceased him by mne months, and his 
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grandson Abbas, son of Tusun. suc- 
ceeded \\ained by tlie tiagic collapse 
of his giandfdther’s schemes, Abbas 
turned his back upon Europe and 
delibczately undid all that had been 
attempted His biief leign till his 
murder by his sla\es in Jul}, 1854 was 
an Intel \al of meie leaction to old Tui kish 
\\a\s \11 Mehemct Ah’s so-called ic- 

loims ^^hlch i^cie laigeh on j apci \\tic 


abolished and no connection \ias 
initted with Fuiopcan influence I he 
railuay between Alexandiia and Cano, 
howesei, was undci taken and the o\ei- 
land loute w as encour^ed 
l^e accession of Said Pasha, on T uly lith, 
1854, ^ genial self-indulgent, weak-minded 
man, who tiled to improse the condition 
of the lellahm and gave them fieehold 
tenuie by the Land Act of 1858, paied the 
w ay lor French predominance in Egypt, and 
especially for the influence of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps The concession of the Suez 


Canal in 1856, was the c\cnt of Said’s 
leigit, though the ciiial was not oix?ned 
till Nosembei 17th i86g, b\ his succcssoi. 
Tt was to be a puiel\ Egyptian concern, 
and was to make the pasha mastei of the 
situation As it turned out Egypt spent 
some £ib 000 000 on it, foi which she 
does not get a penny of intcicst She 
ga\e lands taxes and evciy possible 
facility and paid an iniquitous aibilra- 
tioii aw aid dcliseicd by 
Napoleon III. Lesseps 
extol ted the yeiy last 
liound of flesh foi " my 
eanal,” with the logical 
and ineiitabli icsult that 
thiitecn \eais aftci its 
oiiening Biitain, the sca- 
l)0wu that was most 
ipteicsted in it, took 
possession m 1882 I he 
making of the Sue/ Canal 
eicated an Egyptian Ques- 
tion w Inch constantly c m- 
baiiassed the iclations of 
(xieat Biitain and Fiance 
till all souiCLs of dis* 
agi cement weic happily 
umoied by the Anglo- 
Fiench Agiccinentof Vpiil 
8th, 1904 

If Said Pasha’s monu- 
ment Is Ins pimccly gift 
ot the Canal to the hicncli 
company his suceessoi , 
Ismail’s (Januaiy ibth, 
i8bj), IS the Egyptian 
debt Said had indeed 
begun It with a modest 
loan of £ {,230,000 , but 
Ismail laiscd it to 
the disastrous total of 
£80,000000 — of which It 
IS tiuc he icccised not 
much moie than half 
— and lontin'cd to run 
thiough about £ijo,ooo 000 in tweKc 
\cais with Mi\ little to show loi it 
That he was the sjioil and iictim of 
unsci iipulous loguciy and unblushing 
swindling docs not excuse his icckless 
cxtiaxagance and muddling finance This 
luinous debt, moicoxci, was con ti acted at 
a time of exceptional piospciitj, when the 
Egyptian cotton maiki t w .vs supple ing the 
loss of American cotton duiing the Civil 
War in the United States, and when a 
vast increase in cultivated land and e''c'y 
source of revenue was obseivcd m Egypt. 



ARABI PASHA THE REBEL EGYPTIAN COLONEL 
In lb8l in the early days of European control in E^r/pt the diicontent due to the 
general distress following on Ismeils extra>agance and jealousy of Turkish 
o&ers, resulted in the revolt of Arabi which hao to be suppressed by the Bntishp 
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An example of Ismail’s and his finance 
minister I'smail Sadik’s methods of bank- 
ruptcy was his sale of Egjiit’s 176,602 
founder’s shares in the Suez Canal to Lord 
Bcaconsfield’s Government for ^4, 000, 000, 
thus depriving Egypt of her only fut^ 
]5rofit from the canal lease, and sacrificing 
what is now worth about £20,000,000, and 
brings m dividends to the amount of 
£700 000 a year. 

Immense sums were spent upon bribery 
at Constantinople, in return for which 
Ismail obtained a scrie.s of firmans grant- 
ing him the novel title of Khedive — a 
Pel Sian word for “prince” — at the cost, 
apait lioni secret douccuis, of an increase 
Ilf the tiibiite to Till key from £60.000 to 
HibS.oo^ a year. He also purchased the 
ports of Sawakin and ilas- 
siwa in the Keil .Sea : .sent 
Sir S. Baker and alterward.s 
General Gordon to expand 
and attempt to govern the 
Sntlaii : made war upon 
Aby.ssinia in 1876, and was 
<li.sastrously beaten ; and 
.-pent at least £500,000 
at the slate opening of the 
Suez Canal. 

\\'hen bankiuplcy .stared 
him ill the face, the Euro- 
pean Powers intervened, 
aii.'l since 1875 Egypt has 
been under tutelage. The 
Goschen and Joubert 
mission of 1876 created the 



necessities of the situation created by 
his father, and loyally supported the 
British administrators till his death, on 
January 7th, 1892, when his son, the 
present Khedive, Abbas II., followed, on 
the whole, but less docilely, his example, 
when once he had grasped the essential 
conditions. 

The history of Egypt from 1875, how- 
ever, is not the record of Khedives, but 
of European administrators. The Dual 
Control, which Ismail had summarily 
abolished, was revived, and the Law of 
Liquidation regulating the debt was 
enacted in July, 1880. Everything, how- 
ever, was soon thrown into confusion 
by the Arabi mutiny. The causes of 
this revolt were many — popular dis- 
content at the general 
])OV'erty and distress caused 
l>y Ismail’s extravagance, 
and s?t down to European 
influence ; the germs of 
national aspirations for self- 
rule ; dLscontent among the 
ill-fed and unpaid fcllahin 
soldiem; Turkish jealousy 
and cupidity ; and jealousy 
of the Circassian and Tur- 
kish officers, who were 
promoted to the highest 
grades in the army over 
the heads of their Egyp- 
tian comrades — all these 
contributed to the out- 
break. But the military 


Dual Control by 1 ojiresenta- the p r h e d i v e jealousy wa.s the immediate 

jive- of Great Britain and ^ho .uce«d,d TewSk p„b. » isds, cause of the appearance 
JMcUICC. cind CstclbllMlCCl llic and followed his example of toyal support of FlOtOUS JIlOb ofsoldiCFS 
Conimission ol the Delit, *» tiw Briti.h .dmiuUtratori of Egypt, yjjjjgr Arabi and other 

colonels at the Abdin Palace on September 
9th, 1881, which resulted in the chief 
mutineer's nomination in January, 1882, 
to office in the so-called “ National ” 
ministry of Mahmud Sami. 

They immediately revived the Chamber 
of Deputies, and gave it the control of the 
finances. This, ol course, brought the 
EuroiJcaii Powers upon the scene, and 
alter ineffectual protest.-, the British and 
French fleets appeared off Alexandria, on 
May 20th, 1882, and their consuls pre- 
sented an ultimatum which included the 
dismissal of ^abi. At the last moment 
the French parted company, and their 
fleet steamed away from Alexandria. It 
remained for tne British to accomplish 
alone what the Sultan, the Powers, and 
the Dual Control had declined. 


which contiols the payment of interest 
and sinking lund ; but the full truth 
did not come out till a commission of 
inquiry with jjowct to take evidence 
was appointed in 1878, under the pre- 
sidency i)[ Sir C. Rivers Wil.-on, with 
Lord Cromer— then ^lajor Evelyn Baring 
—on the board. The result was that, 
alter an attempt to rciorm the 
goveinment by the introduction of the 
European controllers into the Ministry 
of Xubar Pitsha, Ismail was deposed by 
the Sultan on the advice of the Poweis, 
and quitted Egypt on June 30th, 1879. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Tewfik, an amiable and virtuous gentle- 
man of thoroughly Egyptian education 
and tastes, who accepted the inevitable 
jiibordination of his authority to the 
2 I (>4 
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VV/HEN Arab! persisted in strcngthen- 
” ing the defences of Alexandria in 
defiance of the warning of the British 
admiral. Sir Beauchamp Seymour opened 
fire from the fleet on July nth, 1882, and 
alter ten hours' bombardment silenced the 
, . forts. For two days Alexandria 
A mercy of the mob, 

I,. but on the 13th a force of mar- 
e e ton bluejackets restored 

order. The Khedive proclaimed Arabi a 
rebel, and Arabi in reply proclaimed a holy 
war against the " infidels.” Neither the 
Sultan, nor Ihe great Powers, nor France 
separately, though all were invited, would 
interfere, and Great Britain accordingly sent 
an army of about 30,000 men to Alexan- 
dria, July 24th, which defeated the un- 
disciplined mob of fellahin which formed 
Arabi’s troops at Kafr Dawar. and then 
swiftly occupying the Suez Canal, turned 
his flank, beat back an attack at Kassasin 
on August 28th, and crashed the rebellion 
on the field of Tell el-Kcbir on September 
13th. On the following day, Aiabi and 
10,000 Egyptian troops laid down their 
arms before two squadrons ol English 
dragoons. He and his 
fellow conspirators were 
tiicd and condemned to 
death, but their sentence 
was commuted to exile 
to Ceylon. The British 
army returned home in 
October, lea\ ing a garri- 
.son of 12.000 to restore 
and maintain order. 

The British 'occupation 
was from the first in- 
tended to be temporary. 

Its sole object was to 
restore the authority ot 
the Khedive and set hi.s 
Government on its legs. 

There is no doubt what- 
ever of the sincerity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 



soon as its troops were no longer needed 
in the interests of Egypt herself ; and 
this sincerity was confirmed in x886. 
when Lord Salisbury went out of his 
way to make an agreement with Turke}', 
fixing the luture term of occupation 
at three years, with the right of re-entry 
m case events imperatively called lor 
intervention. This agreement fell thiough, 
not from any difference between the British 
and Turkish Govci nmenls, but solel}’ owing 
to the opposition oi France and Russia to 
the conditional right ot re-entry. The 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1004 has re- 
moved all sources of friction between the 
two nations, and British rights and inte- 
rests in Egypt have been tully recognised 
„ . . . by France. There has never 
Briiiah doubt at Paris 

Femaaenee 

“ masked protectorate of Egypt 

is permanent. The first step ot the British 
was to get rid of the Dual Control, which 
had proved insufficient at the cri.sis. and 
to substitute the control of a single Bi itish 
Financial Adviser tor all matters connected 
with the debt and taxation. The real con- 
trol, however, has rested 
tor the jiast twcnty-lour 
ycais with the British 
Minister {^Vgent anti Con- 
sul-Geneial), bir Eveljm 
Baring, cicatcd Lord 
Ciomer in iSqr. and 
advanced to an eaildom 
in 1001. 

Fi om SeptemIxT, 1SS3, 
to his ictireincnt in May, 
rqoy, Loid Cromer was 
the virtual niler ol Egypt, 
and carried out all the 
invaluatile reforms which 
have raised the country 
from bankruptcy and 
univcnsal oppression and 
corruption to it.s present 
high pitch of prosjicrity 


ment in its assurance the maker of modern egy^ und good government. He 

that its desire was to Lord Cromer, who. Cram bio upointment ao was aided bv a notablv 

■luj f Brltloh Minlitor in Emt In 181ft to hia rotuo- 

withdraw from Egypt as ment in 1*07, wai Thtual mler of Ecppt able stall ot r 1 1 1 •. n 
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THE BATTLE OF TELL EL-KEBIR, WHERE THE REBELLION OF ARABI PASHA WAS CRUSHED 
rhe rabdUon of Puha wu »appre»ied In three bottles, of which TeU eLKebir, fonrit on September 13, 188S, wee the decisive contest, Arabl and 10,000 troops snrrenderinp. 



EGYPT— THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 


officials, many of whom had had experience 
of the most necessary kind m India : but he 
was himself the tiue regeneiatoi of Eg>pt, 
at once the nuinspiing and icgulatoi of 
the whole complex machine — the man 
whose will was law on all \itdl Egyptian 
affaiis ds much in Downing Stiect as at 
Abdin Paldce, “ the man w'ho has made 
modem Eg^pt.” “In less than twenty- 
hve }cais, Egypt, undei the guiding hand 
ot Loid Ciomei, has iisen fiom bank- 
luplcj and abject miseij* to lici picsent 
state of opulence and ciedit. Nevei in all 
her long and vaiied annals have the masses 
ol liei people en]05’ed as they now enjoy 
the blessings of a just, an oideilv and 


implacable and formidable enemy in the 
Sudan . and it was cairied lo a biilliantly 
successtul ibsue without any bicarb ot inter- 
national engagements oi any iiiliinge- 
ment of the Sultan's pieiogati\c 

Loid Cromci was not a “ mas tei till 
Rcsidint ” in the Indian sense. He was 
hound bv c\eiy \aiiety of official icstiic- 
tion, and his powei was peisonal and not 
technically administiative, though all 
the administiative depaitments weie piac- 
tically undei Biitish officials who looked 
to him foi jiolicy and instructions. Tlicie 
was, and is. also a national legislalwe 
machineiy set up by Lord Dufleiin, who 
was sent to Egypt in Xo\cmbci, i88'. 



an enlightened lule. That lule is the 
cieation of Loid Ciomci." (“Times,” 
May 13th, IQ07.) This supiemcly bene- 
ficial woik was accomplished in the teeth 
of eveiy possible difficulty — of ^aclllatlng 
Biitish Goveininents, of constant 
hindianccs on the pait of foicign Poweis, 
of the Clamping icstiictioiis of the Law 
of Liquidation — which, though modified in 
1885, still kept too tight a hand on legiti- 
mate expendituie m Egypt — and gave 
occasion foi selfish niggaidlmess at the 
hands of the other Powers, of peipetual 
intrigues by the Sultan, of the misiepie- 
sentations of a venomous so-called 
“national” Press and the menace of an 


to icpoit and w'ho dicw up a Constitution 
m Febiuaiy 1883, which was embodied 
in the Oiganic Law of Apiil 30tli The 
Legislative Council thus cieatcd, however, 
IS puiely consultative and advisoiy, and 
the Genci.il Assembly possesses the sole 
but impoitant light of a veto on fiesh 
taxation. The lejiiesent.itivc element in- 
cluded in these bodies may cscntually 
exeit an educative influence, but self- 
government IS still a long w'ay oft in Egypt. 
What was wanted in 1883 was a stiong 
purjxise and a clear head. “ For at least 
SIX years all that could be done was to 
struggle against bankiuptcy, to thiow off 
the incubus of the Sudan and, by scraping 
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together funds in order to improve the the Nile at Assouan and As^t, which 
system of irrigation, to lay the foundations enabled 2,000,000 acre®, hitherto dry aim 
of the prosperity which the country now barren in summer, to be profitably watered, 
enjoys.” with a gain of over £2,500,000 a year 

The Mahdi’s insurrection will be related to the productive ivealth ot Egj'pt. The 
further on. Lord Cromer’s first step was result of these measures is seen in the 
the extrcmelv unpopular one . ^ -traiacs, . - that _ the revenue has 

ot insisting on the abandon- ^ • been growing at the rate of 

ment for the jiresent of all • 1 £200,000 a year. In 1881 

attempts to regd'n the Sudan. [■- V it was about £9,000,000, and 

which the liiiancial ])osilion , * • ij lisen to £16,000,000 

of Egypt rendered hojielcie. j; ^ Mn 1913, leaving a surplus owr 

until British help were toi I h- T expenditure of £500,000. In 

coming and this was ])ci - I ’ 1801 the service ot the Debt 

.ststently icfiised. j cost £4,236,000, more than 

The ' next step was to halt the total revenue ; in 

leorganise all the depart- although £13,000,000 

inents of government and more had lieen borrowed, tlie 

regenerate the army and ' ' 2 m Debt cost under £3',933,4H 

police under Bi itish olficers. 1 1 I j ni interest and siiikuig lund ; 

so far as the financial * *■ there is a reserve lund of 

exigencies of the tieasuiy sir samuel baker £11.000.000. and Egyptian 

permitted. Tlie modification tSmS? p>od‘*“- stock stand.s a.® high as any on 

of the Law of Liouidalion tentions," 1* described as a cam- the maikct. Yct direct taxes 

by the London Convention ““ *“ rranny. remitted to the 

of 18S3. which permitted a fiesh loan amount of over £1,000.000 a year, the 
of £q,ooo,ooo, and relaxed m a slight corvde has been iwactically abolished, 
degice the onerous lestrictions of the the land tax reduced to i8s. an acre, 
Caissc do la Dctte, ga\e Lord Ciomer and the total taxation jier head of the 
a fieci hand for the most nec''ssaiy population has lallen 20 per cent. — to 

17s. gd. Egypt is now 
more lightly taxed than 
any country in Europe. 

Ill the same period tlie 
volume ot ti ade increased 
by moic than twenty 
millions, and in 1913, 
icaelicd £68,000,000, more 
than half of whicli was 
e.xport. The popula- 
tion, which numbered 
11,287,350, according to 
the cen>-us of 1907, . in- 
creased over 43 per cent, 
between 1883 and 1907, 
and the traffic in pas- 
sengers and goods on the 
hundreds of new miles of 
railwav-s has doubled and 
trebled. A thoasand miles 
of light railways for 
agricultural purposes 
have been widely used 
by the cultivators. The cotton 3neld, 
by far the most important in the 
country and the best and most profitable 
cotton crop in the world, has nearly 
trebled, and so has the sugar. The price 
of agricultural land has doubled in recent 


impi ovcinunts. The 
repair of Mougel’s in- 
eflcctual banage ot the 
Nile was taken in 
hand by Sir C. Scott 
Moncrietf and finished 
in 1890, whereby, at a 
cost ot £420,000, the 
cotton cro]jol the Delta — 
which fuinislus about 
£20,000,000 (>ut (ii the 
total £25,000,00001 Eg3'p- 
tian pioduce annuallv 
exported — wa-. increased 
by the value ot neaily a 
million iioiiiids a ycai . 

Scientific irneation was 
the piime neci>sity ot 
the couiiti}'. .ind Anglo- 

Indian eii”ineeis weie uuikiMi. „ 

soon hard at work intro- . n f ^*^1 

, . J V > sroat reputation which Gordon made dnr- 

rlucing unproved dram- hu govemoribip of the Sudan from 1677 

. _ ffi 1ri9CI Am M. l_ « MO « 



age, fresh canals, and w«- 

h^-draulic works, and by vigilant insjx'c- 
tion .securing to every ]seasant equally with 
the richest pa.sha a just share of the fer- 
tilising Nile water — a wholly new teature 
in Egyptian water distribution. In 1898 
llessrs. -Vird began ’he great dams across 
2ibS 
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years, reaching as much as £50 
an acre when sold in open 
competition among Egyptian 
purchasers ; while building land 
in Cairo which was bought for 
4s. in 1890 now fetches fiom £20 
to more than £50 per <;quare 
metre. The whole area of 
cultivable land is estimated at 
6, OCX), 000 acres, ol which less 
than 1,000,000 remained unculti- 
vated in 1914. About 4,500,000 
acres are held by Egy^itian 
cultivators, and there are 

1.000. 000 holdings of under 
live acres. A quarter o 
the land is under cuttor 
which produces more than 

7.000. 000 kantars (a kantar 

being roughly 100 lb.), or 

nearly 450 lb. an acre, and 
will prolhbl}' be raised event- 
ually to 10,000,000 kantars. 

An Agricultural Bank has dune 
good service in advancing loans 
to the peasants and rescuing 
them from greedy usurers. The 
administration of justice has 
been refoimed by the estalilish- 
ment of the Native Tribunals 
organised by Sir John Scott in 
iSSj, which have gained the 
respect and confidence of the 
people ; but the Mixed Courts 
inaugurated in 1876 for civil 
cauacs and the Consular Courts 
held under the capitulations of 
the Turkish empire still stand in 
the way of progress and efficient control. 
Education, though still very backwaid 
among the pea.santry, is making a consider- 
able advance. The educational budget in 
1888 was only £70,000. but in 1906 it was 
£362,800. The number of Government 
schools and colleges in the same period 
increased from fourteen to fifty, the teachers 
from 185 to 849, and pupils from 2. 373 to 
11,063 ; and Government inspection and 
grants in aid are now extended to .some 
4.500 village schools with an attendance 
of 165,000 pupils. The effects of improved 
educational facilities are seen in the fact 
that there arc now about 12,000 Egyptians 
employed in the civil service, an increase 
of 3,500 in ten years, while the Europeans 
necessarily employed have increased by 
only 562, and these chiefly in the railway 
and irrigation branches, which require 
special qualifications. The regeneration of 



THE TRAGIC DEATH OF GORDON AT KHARTOUM 

After the rise of the Sudan Malidl, Gordon was sent ont In ISHt as 
Goremor-GcneraL He lelied luon his personal ascendencr over the 
people and tiie support of the Bntish Grovernment, but botn failed him 
and be was kiilM by the Mabdi in Ish5. From the picture by G. 

hy permission of Messrs. Frost ft Reid, Bristol and London. 

Egypt under Lonl Cromci’i, wise and 
tactful management is perhaps the most 
marvellous reform in Orii-ntal history. 

Since Meheinet Ah's conquest in 1820 
the Sudan as far south as the Albert 
and Victoria Nj-au/a h,id been loosely 
held by Egyptian governors and gari isons, 
who squeezed as much money as they could 
out of the Sud<inese peoples, and gave them 
nothing in return hut abominable op])rcs- 
sion and .slave 1 aiding. Sir Samuel Raker's 
govcinorship m 1869 to 1873, tliough 
“paved with good intentions,'' was a 
campaign of annexation and lyianny. 
Gordon did .some good work in tin 
Equatorial Provinces trom 1S74, and 
when he was appointed (Jovemor-Gencra! 
of the Sudan. 1877-1879, he m.idc a 
great reputation, which led to his tragic 
end in 1885. In 188 r a fanatic of 
Dongola, Mohammed Ahmed, proclaimed 
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liimself “ the Mahdi,” or quasi-Meshiah 
of Islam, as many a fanatic had done 
before him, and the whole Egyptian 
Sudan ]o\ fully io'>e against the tas- 
gathcicis and slavc- 
driici 3 who had tiampled 
upon tliini foi two 
geueialiuiis and followed 
the standaid of the new 
piO]>ll( t 

Soon aftei the Aiahi 
ic'olt had Ixtn sup 
picsscd thi, 1 j'\ptian 
(lOiLinmeiit sent Otneial 
Hicks rt ith II 000 ill 
discipline I iiid liilt- 
iiiutiiious natise tioops 
to subdue the Mahdi and 
the unioi tuna le ainiy was ^ 
annihilated ii e a i El- 
Obeyd in Koidotan in 
Xovembei, i8bj Ihe 
Biitish autlioiitics who 



VISCOUNT W01.5B1.BY 


could be done in the Sudan He was 
made Goveinoi -General, and oidcied to 
withdiaw the Egyptian gaiiisonb He 
iclied upon hib peisonal ascendency o\ci 
the people and upon 
the supooi t ot the Biitish 
(toi ei nment Both failed 
him his task piosed im- 
possible even foi him 
\nd when at last, undei 
jii essui e of public opinion 
the Gladstone Govcin- 
ment sent a lelief expe- 
dition in August-Scptcni- 
bei undei Wolselej, it 
staited too late and took 
the tedious Nile loute, 
instead ot maichmg fiom 
Souakin to Berbei, and 
aitei defeating the dei- 
Mshes at Abu-Tlia on 
January 17th, 1885, but 
did not come into touch 
with Khaitoum till it was 


with deploiahle iiicsohi- 

tlOll had neithei conn- WlienSirGii^rWolaeie/he^aiuicharraoi alicadyjust in the posses 
tcnanced noi foi bidden ‘•“‘’veditiottMut to raiiwe General ooiBoa of the Mahdi, who 

tills ill stalled attempt, now definitely had killed Goi don on Januaiy 26th aftei 
decided that the Sudan must be aban- a heroic defence of the capital The 
doned, and inumated to the Khedive's Biitish expedition hastily ictiied, and foi 
(lovcinment that when advice was given eleven ycais the Sudan was abandoned to 


It was to “be followed 
llK ])oliey of abnidon- 
ment was veiy unpopulai 
in Egypt and led to a 
change ot ministiy , but 
in the financial situation 
ol the count] j, to le- 
conciuci the Sudan with 
out liiifish as-,]stiiicc was 
impossible Ihe delcat 
ot licn'ial \aleiitino 
Bakci and j 500 Egyp- 
tian tioops by Osman 
Digna, 01 Othman Dakna 
at lokai in Eebiuaiy, 
18S4 bi ought into strong 
leliet the untiustworthi- 
ncss ot the ai my as then 
01 ganised and the com age 
and I Ian of the “ dci- 
vishes’ as the Mahdi’s 



a desolating icign ol 
teiioi which left it 
staivmg, depopulated, 
dev as tated, and pai alysed 
with feai The Mahdi, 
who was a libeitme and 
in impostoi died in J line, 
1885, and was succeeded 
by his lieutenant 01 Kha- 
lifa, Abdallah, who was 
even a woise tyiant 
thin his master What 
happened duiing those 
awlul ycais when the 
Sudan was baired oft 
liom the rest of the woild 
in impenetrable darkness 
we know chiefly fiom 
the leeoids ot two 01 
till ee pi isonei s, like Slatin 
Pasha, who managed to 


'veie styled; escape from the Kfi^hfa’s 

tnougii Oenei at (jranarn s amr u lass, he reconooered the %daii, pnsons 01 were dehvered 
— - - “ and tacame Conanl-Cc^al m 


amv u 

vietoiies at Teb and 
Tamanieb with Bntish 
tioops on Fcbiuaiy 29th and March 13th 
pai tly 1 etriev ed the disaster. In J anuary, 
1884, Geneial Gordon was sent out by 
Mr Gladstone's Government to see what 
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Egypt 1911 


prisons 

at the reconquest. 
Reconquest was in- 
evitable , for whoever rules Egypt must 
command the souiees of the Nile, which 
forms her vvealth, and the reconquest 
became the more imperativ'e owing to 




RESTORING THE SUDAN TO CIVILISATION BOMBARDMENT OF KHARTOUM 
Aft^r the failure of the Gordon relief expedition the Sudan was abandoned to the desoKtingr^ign of terrot of the Mahdi 
Eleven yeare later Kitchener, advancing on Dongola captured Khartoum the capital and restored it to cii^ieation 


Fiench movements low aids the Lppei 
Nile at Fashoda Foi four veais, indeed, 
the utmost that could be done was to 
hold Wadi Hall a, with a suppoiting 
gaiiison at Assouan and to impiove 
th** mihtaiy and financial rcsouices of 
Egypt, with the gicat goal of le- 
conquest cvei in mind 
General Gienftll’s victoiy 
with Egyptian tioops o\pi 
the deivishes at Toski on 
August 31 d, 1889, maikcd 
the beginning of confadcnce 
in the Egyptian aimv 
which the incessant labouis 
of N\ood Gicnfell and 
Kitchenci wcie bunging to 
a high state of ehicitncy 
and the defeat of Osman 
Digna at Afafit m 1891 at 
last icheved Souakin and 
the Red Sea littoial fiom 
pi ebbing dangei 

In 1892, Sii Heibeit, 
now Loid, Kitchenei bc- 



panic In iSqS the Egyptian evpedition- 
aiy loitc was stittencd with Biitish 
legiments and on Apiil 7th, 16,000 
dtiMshts weie stoinicd and diiven out 
of then ontitnchcd /aiiba on the Atbara, 
and on Septcmbei 2nd, 40 000 weie totally 
defeated with the loss of half then num 
bei by 22000 Biitish and 
Igvptian tioo|)s undci 
Kitchenci in the final 
ciushing V ictoiy of Omdui 
man Khaitouni wa« 
icstoicd to civilisation 
The Khalifa escaped, but 
was at last lun to caith at 
Umme Dubiaykat, and 
killed with his icmaining 
emiis in battle by Sii 
Reginald \\ ingatc, the 
picsent Sirdai, on Nov 
cmbei 24th i8gg Kitch- 
V cnoi went up the Nile to 
Fashoda immediately after 
tlieconque>t of Khaitoum 
and found that a small e\ 
]>cdition undei Major Mar 


came Siidai 01 Commandei- osman digna 

in-Chief of the Egyptian The ind«r of the Mebdis Sudanese (.hand had aheady hoisted 
army, and aftei loui moie ^l^£-*Gemai*B^^in »b!'"i"the the Ficnch flag theie Ihe 
years of quiet but un- was duly 

relaxed prepaiation the displayed, and Maichand 

advance was made on Dongola in 1896, evacuated the pla£ein December 


the dervishes were louted at Firkeh on 
June 7th, and Dongola occupied in Sep- 
tember A lailway vtas lapidly thrown 
aaoss the descit to Abu Hamecl in 1897, 
and the dervishes abandoned Beibei m a 


A joint Anglo-Egyptian Condomminm 
was set up in the Sudan by the Agree- 
ment of Januaiy 19th, 1899, undei a 
Goveinor-Geneial to be always appointed 
by the Khedive on the icrommendation 
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of Ihe Biitish Govcinment , I oul Kitchcnei 
of Khaitoum became the fust Go^crnol 
Gencidl and w is siKceoded on hii taking 
up li comm ind in S( uth \fiica b\ Si»^ R 
Wingate llu icconfiucst of the ‘^udan 
vias uffukd with tlu 
Vn>,lo rg\ptim lo'-s ol 
onl\ 5 ,h k'lkd and 
I Sio woiindid in Gil 
sL\ t ntcen i n^a,,imi nts 
lx tween tSSj ind ibgq 
and the tost til tin 
Don.'ola nid ( liudui man 
i amp iitjii - i8qS 

w Is 12 350 000 oi which 

h dl w Is sptiil upon I 111 

w ns 

1 lie new idmii isfi i 
tiuii liad lo Ixsin its 
woik ill i c'tsoliltd 
dcscit holt ol nun 
shoit ol laboiii slioit 
ol rominuniL ilions 
shuit of lootl lIiL 
‘iiidaii tmbi lies ntaih 
a inillion squitt inilts 
— ctjii il to 1 1 iiu t iiid 
( tiniiin (onilnii d ol whuh onU j I2s 
wtM t iiltn ak I in 191 1 Iht popul ition 
is iboiit 3 001 000 ot \\h<ni ) 000 UL 
111 ipt ill In 1h< Mils wluh line 


pas<ied «iince the Khahias pandemonium 
was abohshed much has been done 
Rail ways lun to Khaitoum and connect 
Poit Sudan on the Red Sea with Beibtr 
and Keieima with \buHamed Khai 
toum has been rebuilt 
and the Goidon College 
thcie has begun to 
inlioduce education 
Poniistic slaieiy has 
teased but tlie kid 
napping of slaves is 
not easil\ lepiessed 
and leads lo occa 
s 1 0 n a 1 distui bances 
1 malices have im- 
piovcd and the Sudan 
now pa>s ik own way 
If iiMgatinn woiks on 
a laigc scali aic 111 
tioduccd it may be- 
come a valuable coin 
and Lotton field to saj 
notlung ot its possi- 
bilities 111 the wp} ol 
lubbc gum aiidostiidi 
It at he IS 

Whtlhti !*• piovts liighlv pioduttivc 01 
not its contio' of Hit iippei wateis ol the 
Nile icndti its possession vital to Fgvpt 
SivNira 1 \M Pooir 



M 1 K. 1 


SIR REGINALD WINGATE 
Who in In ) succeeded Loid Kitchener as 
Siidai of the Egyptian \iniy 



THE BATTLE OF OMDURMAN THE FORCES OF THE UAHDl ADVANCING TO THEIR DOOM 
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EGYPT IN OUR OWN TIME 


BY STANLEY LANE-POOLE 


^NE is apt to think of Egypt merely as 
the land of pyramids and temples, of 
wonderful painted tombs and mural in- 
scriptions recording the most ancient and 
vigorous civilisation in the world. That is 
all in the past. The Egypt of our own times 
does not build temple.s, but huge dams : 
and the Egypt of the future depends upon 
agricultui'e, not archteology. No countiy 
is so perfectly and natui^ly adapted for 
agriculture. The Nile, which made Egypt 
by scooping its groove in the desert, makes 
and re-makes the fecund .soil every year, 
and the fertilising flood nccd.s no help, 
except to be guided where it .should go. 
The Egyptian might var}' the Moham- 
medan profession offaith, from the material 
point of view, in the formula : “ There i.s no 
god but the Nile, and the irrigation 
engineer is his Prophet.” The one neces- 
sity in Egypt is “ water, water every- 
¥• *1. where," and wheresoever the 

deposit the rich 
Ihc Nile -"I™® i* carries along in its j.joo 
miles course, there one can 
sow and reap throe crops in the 5’ear from 
the generous earth. The old saying of 
the Father ol History that Egypt is 
the gift of the Nile is as true to-day 
as it was tuo-and-a-half millenniums 
ago ; the only difference is that the 
gift is better understood and more 
abundantly enjoyed. The pity is that the 
Nile did not bore a wider vallc}' while it 
was about it, and that so much of its 
precious water, in spite of dams and 
canals, runs away to waste in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. For Egyjit Proper, from 
the first cataract at Assouan to Alex- 
andria, is so narrow a strip of cultivable 
land that it contains but 6,300,000 acres, 
and the total area of the country is but 
12,000 square miles, or little more than a 
third of the size of Ireland. Yet this 
little strip of land is so rich that it can not 
only support its population of 11,000,000, 
but sen^ away to fcieign countries produce 


and goods to the value of clo.se on 

£> 6 , 000 . 000 . 

Tlie scenery is monotonous and derives 
the charm that painters try to catch 
chiefly from almasjihcric effects. But for 
it.s historic monumeiils and its vivifying, 
rejuvenating desert air, Egj’pt 
Mud u would never have become the 

p . resort of fhe hordes of tourists 

' “* who annually flock there. After 

forcing its passage through the granite 
and syenite rocks ol the first cataract, the 
river, usually about half a mile wide, 
pursues a naturally uninterrupted and 
almost unvaried course down the 700 
miles to the sea. save where engineering 
invention has dammed its waters by the 
great weirs at E.sne and Asyiit, and the 
barrage below Cairo. Sometimes it cuts 
the valley — never more than ten miles 
across aiid ollcn much less — into two 
equal jiarts. Init more often it hugs the 
eastern boundary hills and spreads over 
the western plain its deep alluvial 
deposit, that famous Nile mud, which is 
the one reason why Egypt is not a.s barren 
as the thirsty desert out of which it was 
scooped. The .su’ne is always much the 
.same till we reach the Delta. In the midst, 
the dull, browni.sh. rapid stream ; on 
each side the high, brown, mud banks, 
here and there tojiped by a ruined temple 
or rude mud village with its while mosque 
or saint's tomb : beyond, the fields of 
corn or beans or lupin ; and still further 
the lock}- barrier formed by the slopes of 
the desert edge, long, low, red, grey, and 
Q dun-coloured ranges of ban* 

* . sandstone and limestone hills, 
. smooth and tame as the Sussex 
** Dosvns, but without a trace 
of vegetation, and only rarely rising, as 
near Thebes, to something like moun- 
tainous height and outline. Beyond the.se 
bordering hills lies nothing but the hard 
rocky plateau of the desert, sprinkled with 
sand and grit and varied here and there 
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at long distances by green oases fed by 
infiltration from the same fertilising river. 

The striking want in Egyptian scenery 
is shade. Excepting comparatively recent 
plantations near towns, palms are the only 
trees of importance, though sparse syca- 
mores and acacias, and willows and 
tamarisk, are to he seen, besides occasional 
forest trees of different species ; 
j 1* o* cover accounts 

L *d* *** absence of any wild 

beasts of size. Hyenas, jackals, 
wolves, foxes, etc., abound in desert spots, 
but the great beasts of prey are not found. 
The cro(<Klil(' has followed the hijipo- 
potamus fuither south, in the vain hope 
of csca])ing European rifle.s ; but E{^pt 
makes up in her plagues of insects, reptiles, 
and vermin tor tlie loss of the larger man- 
eaters. The domestic animals are the 
camel, horse, and ass lor burthen, tlie 
buffalo and shorthorn cattle tor field- 


dirty, pot-bellied, blear-eyed little chil- 
dren. It is also the home of the only man 
who really works in Egypt, outside the 
over-worked Civil Service, for in these 
tumbledown mud cabins feeds and steeps 
the fellah, the agricultural labourer, who 
in olden times built all the monuments, 
and in modern timc.s makes the canals and 
dikes and dams and roads and railways, 
and fights dervishes — in short, does almost 
everything manual that has to be done. 

He used to do all this under the corvdc 
sj’stem ol forced unpaid labour, and often 
{lied like a fly in the proce.ss ; driven to 
work by the lash and made to i)ay extor- 
tionate ta.xes. often his defaulting neigh- 
bour’s as well as his own, on pain of .severe 
floggings on the soles of the feet. Now he 
is paid like any other free man, and the 
only time when forced labour is demanded, 
to the extent of a few thousands instead 
of hundreds of thousands of labourers, is 
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WDik. and the sheep and goal for food. 
Dogs, like jiigs, arc held unclean animals, 
but aie a ])est to the traveller, and .swarm, 
like the cals, in every town and village. 

Towns ol any size from a European 
standard arc lew, but villages arc every- 
where and arc all very much alike, stand- 
ing some little way back from the river 
or a canal, and looking much more ruinous 
than the oldest temples. They are built 
ot mud or Min-diicd brick, and the houses 
— or rather hovcls^are constantly falling, 
and no one dreams of removing the debris. 
You climb a mound, or push through a 
gap between high mud walls, and find 
yourself in a sort of square, perhaps with 
a few' palm-trees and with mud benches or 
divans round it, and with the headman or 
sheikh’s house, often a hut, at one side. 
The rest is a tangle of hovels. The village 
is the home of smells, mosquitoes, and 
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when an exceptional flood of the Nile 
requires exceptional efforts to restrain it 
from carrying destruction over the land. 
The British regime has abolished the 
kurbag, with many other abuses. In the 
old daj’s the fellah w'as the serf of the 
pasha, held hLs plot of land at the pasha's 
w'ill, and did not know what tax he had 
to pay or how much. All he knew was 
Hn. P^y ^ great deal 

Hbi Helper possessed, before 

theFell^i. r'^ady to be.sold, 

and that he must therefore 
either sell his corn standing, at a ruinous 
loss, or borrow from the local money- 
lender at a fabulous rate of interest. Now 
he holds his land in fee simple, knows 
exactly what taxes he has to pay, and that 
they are not to be paid till after harvest ; 
and: if he finds himself short of money, he 
has only to go to the Agricultural Bank— 




oiiu of Lo> d Cromei s in\ aluable impro\ e 
men Is— and he will gel an advance on 
icdsonable Icims In iqob some goooo 
loans amounting to 500 000 vveic thus 
lontiactcd and the anvais Uivpaid at the 
close ol the >cai vveie onl> 5 pei cent 
Ihe fellah is thus solvent and if any 
local official tuts c\toi lion of any soit lu 
knows well cnoutth that an appeal to 
Kiiiniai — 1 1 to the embodiment of 
justice — will piotect hun Consequently, 
he IS as a lult contented so fai as any 
Hod^e ( V er was , and as the fellaliin with 
their lamilits foim foui fifths of the popu 
lation ol E^vpt and a million iellahin 


now occupy small holdings of less than 
five acics the improvement in then 
status IS the best and most impoitant 
lesult of loecnt ictoims The fellah is a 
fine specimen of a man and a vciy hard 
vvoikci he does not dunk, oi com sc, 
being a Moslem and his chief faults aie 
those due to centimes of viitual slavery 
ho may steal and hi and ciinge, and like 
all jiooi mi 11 hi is apt to be av ai icious He 
is eatiemelv obstinate and fiimlv Witvis 
that his own w ly is the best But he is 
good n ituicd kind — cxci pt to his beasts — 
ti actable if not lubbed the wiong wav, 
ind enjoys i joki and a laiigli and a 
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social evening over the pijics in the village 
square. The women, who are slightly 
less numerous than the men, are well- 
made, slender, and graceful, and do their 
full share of labour in the fields, and 
especially in carrying water. Polygamy 
iloes not seem to weigh much upon them, 
partly Imriuiso it is rare : comparatively 
lew Egyptians can afford to 
f E r wives, but eassy 

0 gyp « fij^orcp^ for no valid cau.se, 

e&son» unquestionable evil. 

The fellah has the inimen.se advantage 

01 knowing e.vactly what to do in any 
given month. He is not at the mercy of 
unci rlaiii seasons, and the only uncer- 
taintv that exist.s for him, a deficiency of 
the Nile lloofl, has been alnio.st wholly 
abolished by the present sj*stem of 
seieiitilic imgalion. The old system of 
basin imgalion. wlieii whole fields lay 
uiwler the Nile iiatir in winter and were in- 
sufliciently drained, and tlieii left fallow in 
the Slimmer, fir watered only to a .small 
exti lit hj* a laborious chain ol hand-|)ump 
(.slitidiiis. .sec page 1632 1 and water-wlieels 
(sa ki\ » h-.) ha.s given place, or i.s giving place, 
to peieiinial irrigation of all lands by canals 
led fi vim the huge reservoirs of water now 
damnicd up on the Nile, and to a jiroper 
system ol land di aiiiago. The time is coming 
win n al 1 1 he hand, ami not only the flat Del ta 
as u.sihtlly heietolorc, will lx- cajiablc ot 
bearing its three croiis in the year. So long 
as tlie Nile reaches the land, there i.s no 
difficulty about .seasons. They rotate 
with the regularity ot clockwork, or of 
the riier which governs them. Tlie Nile, 
Hooded by the equatorial rams, begins to 
Use m June, rcache.s its greatest height 
(.iliout .’,0 Jeet at niebe.s) about the 
dutumiiai equinox, and gently falls lor 
the remaining nine months. It is more 
or ie.ss high Nile troin July to Februar}', 
and low Nile tiom February to the end ot 
I line. M’iiuls and temiicraturc follow the 
Nile. Fiom June to February the pre- 
Tk M'l • ''ailing wind is from the north ; 

h’ J'*’"' it is 

Time-iable south, some- 

times rising lo a liurricant 
and sandstorm (samum) ; but in March 
and April one may expect the parching 
dust-winds called Khaniasin or Pente- 
costals. The thermometer gradually rises 
from low Nile in April, till it reaches 
109“ Fahr. in the shade in Upper Egypt, 
and 95° in the Delta, and then slowly cools 
till it falls to a minimum of 40° and 35° 
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respectively about Christmas. The dry 
air renders the heat comjiaratively in- 
oppressive in the upper country, but it is 
much less bearable as one descends to- 
wards the Mediterranean, where mists 
and damp become more frequent. Freez- 
ing is rare, but the nights are often cold, 
and a drofi of 20° in the temperature in a 
few hours is not unknown. 

Everything proceeds with such regularity 
that the agricultural calendar may 
fixed to a day. The fellah knows e.xactly 
when he can sow his great crops of wheat 
and barley and beans and clover, or his 
cotton and rice and indigo ; or, again, his 
broad fields of maize and millet — the dura, 
which forms the staple of his essentially 
vegetarian diet. It is true that scientific 
irrigation has changed some of his ideas, 
and he finds he can grow more valuable 
crops and use his land to better advantage 
than lormcrly ; yet it is but the change 
from old style to new .style, and the 
regularity of rotation remains a settled 
fact wliich may be implicitly relied upon. 
The old distinction between rey and 
sliaraki lands will naturally vanish when 
_ . perennial irrigation is available 

. everywhere. The wealth ol 
Poitr. ^K.vpt as an cs.scntlaUy agri- 
cultural country wdll exceed 
even its jirc-scnt marvellous develop- 
ment, and with a further reduclim in his 
present comparatively light taxation, 
which must follow the adequate taxation 
of foreigners as soon as more of the unjust 
privileges secured by the capitulations are 
relaxed, the Icllah freeholder on hLs small 
ixasdnl proprietonship will have nothing 
to complain of. It i.s to be huiied that he 
will eventually learn to read and write, 
for in 1897 about 98 per cent, of the 
population w'erc returned as illiterate, and 
until education has made much more 
progress among the pcojilc of all cla.sses 
it is idle to talk about representative 
iastitutions and national self-government. 

In the towas, ol eoursc, there is an 
educated cla.ss, though a very small one, 
and in spite of the eflorts of the Education 
Department under Fakhri and Artin 
Pashas, and their adviser, Mr. Dunlop, 
during the past twenty years — struggling, 
it must be said, with a necessarily inade- 
quate grant— it is well known that the 
.supply of educated young Egyptians for 
employment in the Civil Service falls far 
short of the demand. The laiger towns 
and the two cities of Egypt are diiefly the 
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creations of Europeans. Even Cairo, 
the capital, with its history of nearly a 
thousand years, recalled by a long series 
of exquisite Saracenic monuments, is now 
mainly a European city, and tourists are 
apt to call the true Egyptian quarters 
_ " the bazars.” One may wll 

European regret the progress which has 
arae er converted the picturesque city 
o airo Mamelukes into what 

has been, .somewhat ambitiously, termed 
‘‘ a bastard Paris," but there can be 
no question that the change corre- 
sponds with the general progress of the 
countiy in material prosperity. Without 
Europeans Egypt would be in the same 
.slough ot poverty and backwardness 
as Asiatic Turkey. It is not merely the 
horde of tourists who pour money into the 
country every winter, but the more or less 
regular winter residents who come to 
Egypt, and especially to such health re- 
sorts as Helwan on the desert border near 
Cairo, or Luxor up the Nile, for the sake 
of a warm, dry climate. There is besides 
a permanent European population, num- 
bering in igo? about 145,000, of whom a 
third belonged to the quick-witted com- 
mercial class of Levantine.s — a somewhat 
notorious clement in Egyptian town life. 
Italians come next in number, and then 
British and French, the Army of Occupa- 
tion forming a third of the English colony. 

The other nationalities are represented 
in comparatively small numbers, and there 
were less than 300 resident Americans in 
Egi^it in 1907, The increasing European 
element, jiractically an importation (save 
the Levantines) of the past century, has, 
of 0011050, profoundly modified the life in 
the two gieat cities ot Cairo and Alexan- 
dria, and has had its influence in most of 
the fifteen towns that have more than 
12,000 inhabitants. Railways, tramcars, 
jiost and telegraph offices, have done their 
part in changing the old Egyptian ways. 

Yet one may question whether the Euro- 
Iicanising process ha.s got far beneath the 
skin as yet. “ The East changes very 
slowly, and the soul of the 
Eastern not at all. The Cairo 
jj .. jeweller, who will chaffer with 
you over a few piastres, though 
be mixes reluctantly, shnnkingly, in the 
crazy, bustling twentieth century life of 
Europe that rushes past him, is not of it. 
In his heart of hearts he lools back long- 
ingly to the glorious old days of the 
Mamelukes, to which he essentially belongs, 
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and regrets the excitement of those 
stirring times. What good, he asks, comes 
of all this worry ? Justice ? More often 
a man had a need of a little injustice, and 
a respectable tradesman could usually buy 
that from the Kadi before these new 
tribunals were set up ! As to fixed taxe.s 
and no extortion, t^t is chiefly a matter 
for the stupid fellahin ; and, after all, the 
old system worked beautifully when you 
shirked payment, and your neighbour was 
bastinadoed for your .share. Then all this 
fiddling with water and drains and streets. 
What is it all for ? When Willcocks or 
Price Bey have put pipes and patent traps 
and other godless improvements into the 
mosques, will one’s prayers be any better 
than they were in the pleasant pervasive 
odour of the old fetid tanks ? The streets 
are broader, no doubt, to let the Firingis 
(Allah blacken their faces !) roll by in their 
two-horse Arabiyas and splash the Faith- 
ful with mud ; but for this wonderful 
boon they have taken away the comfort- 
able stone benches from before the shops, 
and the Cairo tradesman misses his old 
seat, where unlimited keyf and the medita- 
- .. tivc shibuk once whiled away 
Miutiea leisure of his never-pressing 
I . avocations. No ; pure water 
and drains, and bicycles and 
tramcars, and a whole array of wretched 
Uttle black-coated Efendis, pretending to 
imitate the Kafirs, may be all very well in 
their place, but they are ugly, uninterest- 
ing things, and life at Cairo has been 
desperately dull since they came in ! Life 
undoubtedly was interesting in the oil 
imregenerate days. There were events 
then, something to see and think of, and 
possibly fly from, plenty of blood and 
assassination, perhaps ; but then you 
could always shut and bar the strong gates 
of the Quarter, when the Mamelukes or the 
Berbers, or, worst of all, the black Sudanis, 
w'ere on the war-path. Now, the gates are 
taken away, and there are no cavalcades 
of romantic troopers, beautiful to behold 
in their array, to ravish your household 
and give colour to life. In those days it 
was possible for any man of brain and luck 
to nse to power and wealth, such wealth 
as Cairo could not furnish in these blank 
and honest times. Promotion was ever at 
hand, and the way was open to the strong, 
the cunning, and the rich. What were a 
holocaust of victims, an orgyi of rapine, 
even the deadly ravages of periodical 
plague and famine, in comparison with the 




ONE OP THE MO^T WONDERFUL SIGHTS IN CAIRO; THE ARAB UNIVERSITY 


Here Arabs meet m thouiande to equip themselves for the priesthood. This picture shows the great courtyard of the 
University. The hall inside is probably as larn as the courWard, and has hundreds of columns. At the foot of each 
column sits a professor with students about him. Their education consists almost entirely of reading the Koran* 


endless opportunities, the infinite vaiicty 
of those unruly and tumultuous, but never 
tedious, days ? " 

Such are probably the vicun of a great 
many old-fashioned townspeople and con- 
servative officials and pashas — of all. in 
lact, who have been deprived of their old 
(Hjporlunitics of coiruption and thieving. 
'Iney are not the views of the “ enlight- 
ened ” Cairene, or ot the vast body ol the 
peasantry, who now realise the advantages 
ot British administration, btill. consciva- 
tism is the keynote of Eastern character, 
and he would be a rash man who should 
prophesy cheerfully concerning the pouiing 
of new wine into old bottles. The out- 
ward and material reforms in Egypt arc 
manifest to all, but how far the.se unques- 
tioned benefit.s have modified 
the ideas and prejudices of the 
Ghaaseieu Cairene it is impossible 

** to judge. There are, in fact, two 

Cairos — the Cairo of the hotels and tourists 
and busy progressive European life, and 
again the Cairo that, not a stone's throw 
away, branching off at the end of the Muski 
street, where you will come across scenes 
that might occur in “ The Thousand and 


One Xights,” the same historic costume 
the same veiled women, the ficrcc-looking 
Bedouins, Ihe .strings of camels loaded with 
country produce, the watcr-carriir, the 
wedding procession and circumcision pomp 
— nothing seems to be changed— and the 
... pungent smell ol the East — a 
■ * nij smell unmistakable — pervades 
it all. Till* little cuplmard-likc 
.shops are still there, only the 
shopkeeper snokes cigarettes instead oi 
fivc-foot-long pipes, but he is as lazy and 
indilfcrcnt to business, as calm and im- 
}7enctrablc, a.s ever. He is exactly the 
same sort of person as looked upon the 
caliph Harun al- Rashid when he went 
rambling at night, or who listened to the 
Barber’s intCi'minablc stories, for the 
•' Arabian Nights ’’ are essentially Cairene 
in their descriptions of hie and manners. 

The very aspect of the more out-of- 
the-way streets has little alteied in 
centuries, though they have lost the a^vn- 
ings which once shaded them, and the 
beautiful lattice windows (meshiebiyas) 
are fast disappearing. But they are still 
narrow and dusty and filthy, and after 
rain indescribably muddy — and incom- 
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Wonderful 

Sarncenie 

Buillings 


parably picturesque. Most of Cairo is 
modern, but there are still some of the 
older, almost mediaeval, houses remaining, 
and a few ruined palaces of the Mameluke 
emirs, besides the exquisite mosques and 
lombs. colleges, convents and sebils, in 
and around the city which record the 
munificence and taste, the piety and 
fear of judgment, of a whole 
series of lords and sultans, 
from the mosque of the con- 
queror Anir in “ Old Cairo ” 
to the Tiirki'ih minarets of Mehemet 
Ali’s mosque on the citadel. Many 
of these aie mere ruins, and most would 
have almost disappeared by now but 
lor llic resolute efforts of the committee 
which has watched over them for the 
l)ast tiu.irtcr of a century and, under 
the skilled .supervision of its architect, 
Herz Bey, has expended as much as 
£8,000 to £iJ.ooo a year on the repair 
and occasionally the complete restoration 
ol these jiriceless monuments of Saracenic 
.lit. The skill which built and adorned 
thtm with carvings and mosaics, plaster 
mouldings and marble, enamelled glass, 
and chased metal-work inlaid with silver 
and gohl, has long departed, though 
tluTc are signs in the restoration that 
work idiuost, if not quite, equal to the 
oiigiii.il, can he executed by Herz Bey’s 
craltsmcn ; and it is pos.sihle that the 
Kuropean demand may in a measure 
revive the lost arts of Cairo. As it is, 
apart fiom a few workshops in the capital, 
there is very little of art industry in 
Hgvpl. foanse earthenware, coarse tex- 
iii<?.s. rude brass and copjier work 
tlii’ie IS m jjlenly ; hut the looms no 
loiigir turn out the wondrous iridescent 
silks of the Fatemid period, and fine 
ceiamic and the damascene art are for 
the iirescnt extinct. 

Whatever the future of Egypt may be, 
it will depend upon its Mohammedan 
'igricultural i)0])ulatiun directed by British 
.'■cience. It will not be sensibly 
affected by the native Chris- 
tians. who form a very small 
minority. The Copts scarcely 
seem to take their full share in the generM 
progrc.ss ol Egypt. Once they were almost 
the .sole source from which the inferior 
(iovemment officials were taken, since 
they alone as a rule possessed the neces- 
.sary skill in book-keeping. Now, though 
they are under no disabilities, they are 
generally supplanted by Mohammedans. 
gi8o 


Decadence 
of the 
Copta 


They have the reputation, rightly or 
wrongly, of being more ignorant and less 
trustworthy than their Moslem contempo- 
raries. and ccrtainlj’ their priests do not 
set them a good exanqile in learning or in 
civilisation. They have extremely interest- 
ing churches and monasteries, where 
the same rites and liturgies arc celebrated 
in the same tongue as in the fifth centui^ ; 
but the Coptic Church has been tom by 
factions, and its state is not hopeful. 

The future lies with the Modems, who 
form 90 per cent, of the population. That 
these will justify in a material sense the 
wise expenditure of capital and intelligence 
which has brought such extraordinary 
prasperity to their land cannot be doubted. 
Whether there will be any revival of a 
really national or at least Arabic cul- 
ture remains to be .seen. There arc signs 
of some such revival in Arabic studies ; 
but that .splendid old monument of Arab 
learning, in its most restricted and 
conservative limits, the Azhar University, 
has not so far favoured an enlargement of 
its old curriculum, and its prejudice 
against all European innovations is un- 
j, diminished. The National Univer- 
. sitv at Cairo mav work wonders. 
_ , The more Egyptians take an in- 

terest in culture and in public 
affaii's the better ; and it Is only an inevit- 
able part of the movement that some of 
the half educated but ambitious spirits 
.should jump at power for which they 
are at present unqualified. The reins 
must remain firmly in the hands of 
the tutelary Power, and the really in- 
teresting ])roblcm of the immediate future 
is how lung Britain will continue to 
accept her present anomalous position 
instead of assuming openly the protec- 
torate which she has already exerted 
under an unofficial mask since 1883. 
For a long time the progress of Egypt 
was held back by the uncertainty 
of an indefinite British occupation. 
That uncertainty has been removed by a 
.series of events, and lastly by the Anglo- 
French Agreement of 1904. But inter- 
national fetters and a few obsolete 
restrictions still check advance. Egypt has 
been freed by Britain from bankmptcy 
and corrupt tyranny and brought to a 
marvellous pitch of prosperity, justice and 
order. It remains to be seen whether 
the last remaining fetters of the old regime 
cannot be snapped. 

Stanley Lane-Poole 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUDAN 


THE development of the Sudan under 
^ an adminibtration of Biiti^h oHicers 
and civilians, nominally an Anglo- 
Eg\'ptian Government, is one of the most 
remarkable things in the history of the 
early years ot the twentieth century. The 
government established over a vast terri- 
tory, desolated by the ravages of the 
Alahdi's warfare, was from the first com- 
pelled to act in a multitude of waj-s to 
build up some sort of civilisation, and 
bring order out ot chaos. It undertook the 
responsibilities of landlord and hmi.se- 
builder, of railway construction and man- 
agement, of proHsion merchant and 
clothier —wholesale and retail — and of 
agriculturist. It built steamci's and manned 
them, not only for commercial transport, 
but for tourists, and let them out on hire. 
It owned the ferries, constructed tram- 
w'ays between Khartoum and Omdurman, 
installed electric light, and Ijecamc its own 
water board. 

Although a good deal of the land is in 
the hands of private owners who could show 
some legal title to possession before the 
“ ai t Mahdist invasion, the Govem- 
remains a very large 

. ... ... landowner, holding the whole 

iatheSudaii 

toum and Omdurman, and all the so-callcd 
desert areas, land in many places which is 
slowly coming under cultivation. And tlw 
Government has steadily refused to part 
with the freehold of these lands, choosing 
instead to grant comparatively short 
leases ; by which means it has discouraged 
speculation and retained for the State the 
" unearned increment ” of land values in 
the towns. 

Of course, criticism has been directed 
against this policy of " State Socialism,” 
as it has been called, and complaints have 
been made that capitalist enterprise has 
been checked by these methods of state 
ownership. But the Government was faced 
at the outset by a hopelessly confused 
state of affairs, and land and people with- 
out law or security of life, or the means of 
improvement, and it assumed an authority 
in all sorts of directions where authority 
was required. Moreover, under the direct 
o\vnership and supervision of the Govern- 
ment, great advances have been made in 
.sanitation, public decency, social order, 
and education. In fact, the many depart- 
ments of official activity can all show 


excellent results for their labours mucc the 
Anglo-Eg>-plian administidiion was fust 
set up. 

In Khartoum schools have been opened 
where the .\rab and Alricaii <'hilclrcn are 
taught, in addition to reading and writing, 
the industrial arts ; for since on achievirg 
manhood the old occupations of battle 
g . . and slaughter would no longer 

them, it seemed good to 
CollcKe* Kitchener that thc\- should 

at least have the opportunity 
of becoming proficient as mechanics and 
artisans', or even as architects ai.d 
engineers. Thoiu-ands of the .Sudanese f nd 
cmplojment in the Stale d<jckyaids aro 
workshops, and on the i ailw ays ; thoiv anils 
more will be wanted. Others ol the 
Sudanese have been trained as civil 
servants in the Gordon College, Khartoum, 
and in colleges at Omdurman, Suakin, anil 
Hufaa. I'or a military care'er, the future 
native officers of the Sudan Army qualify 
at the Cadel.s’ College. The XVcllcom’c 
Institute, with its laboratories and staff oL 
bacteriologists, is possibly doing as much 
for the future welfare of the Sudan as the 
schools and colleges. For in these labora- 
tories the destruction of tropical disease is 
planned, and the problems of tiopical 
vegetation arc examined till solutions are 
lound. 

The importance of railway construction 
in the material development of the Sudan 
cannot be over-estimated. The line from 
Cairo to Khartoum in 1914 hail been ex- 
tended to F.l Obeid. 400 miles south, and it 
awaited completion only at the point 
where it would join the line Irom the Cape. 
From Port Sudan, 30 miles north of 
Suakin, the Red Sea Railway runs, for 
331 miles, to the mouth of the Atbara 
Wver, 20 miles south of Berber on the Nile. 
While the Abu Hamcd Railway runs 
cast, for 138 miles, from the Nile to Abu 
Hamed, the junction for Berber 
and Kliarloum. 

For administrative purposes 
the Sudan is divided into 
thirteen provinces; Khartoum, Blue Nile, 
Dongola, Berber, Senaar, Ka.ssa]a, Kordo- 
fan. White Nile, Bahr-cl-Ghasal, Wady 
Haifa, Suakin, Upper Nile, and Mangalia. 
Each of these provinces is under a governor, 
who is a British officer of the Egvptian 
Army, and arc sub-divided into districts 
under Egyptian oificcrs. 


Eztea- 
sioo 
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MEDITERRANEAN NORTH AFRICA 


BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 

THE COUNTRY AND ITS INHABITANTS 

TV/IEDITERRANEAM Africa is divided North Africa, Carthage and Cyrene, 
into two sharply defined geographical flourished in the vicinity of the Syrles. 
regions, an eastern and a western. In the Communication with the Sudan was 
east the coast line sinks back to the in ancient times probably less difficult 
•south ; in the west it juts out towards than at present. There is no doubt that 
the north ; and while on the eastern _ „ there has been an unfavourable 

edge the desert regions e.xtend to ^“'. change in the climate. In 

the sea, in th& western and projecting the northern Sahara especially, 

part there rises a country of mighty the calcarcou.^ deposits of dned- 

mountains with snow - covered peaks up springs, the traces of a lormerly richer 
and foaming torrents, and of fertile flora, but, above all. the remains of human 
valleys and well-watered plains. Here, settlements in regions now comiiletcly 
then, tribes of agriculturists could dc- uninhabited, speak only too clear a 
velop into powerful nations, while the language and assure us that even the de- 
casl is the home only of nomads. Only ficiency of water in the Algeria of to-day as 
at one point in the eastern coast, in compared with that of Roman times is not 
modern Tiipoli, just where the tableland to be referred merely to the decay of arti- 
of Barca jirojeets like a ficial irrigation, but must have deeper 
peninsula into the sea, lic.s a causc.s. But if North Africa and, above 
feeble counterpart of the all, the desert was once better watcicd 
western mountainoas region, and more habitable than it is to-day, 
an agricultural district formerly the then communication also with negritic 
Doss^ion of the once flourishing Greek Africa must have been easier than now, 
colony of Cyrene. notwithstanding that in eaily antiquity 

But if the coast-line in the east as the camel was not known to the tribes 
an independent country is at a dis- of North Africa. The commerci^ pasition 
advantage compared with the west, it of Carthage, as of Cyrene, rested, indeed, 
has s^e counterbalancing features, to a great e.\tcnt on intercomse with 
First, it is situated nearer to the ancient the Sudan. In Roman times this tiamc 
civiliUd countries and came compara- appears to lc.ssen or completely to cease ; 
lively earher under their influence ; and, the Arabic era first roused it to fresh 
secondly, owing to the deep bays that activity. Parallel with climatic change- 
indent its coast, it is the favoured starting- there is in the course of history no lack 
point and terminus of the entire Sudan of topographical changes : the rising 
trade, which is again facilitated by the of the Tunisian coast, which caused 
convenient position of numerous oases, many of the famous harbours of antiquity 
It is no accident that the two most to be silted up, is to be especially men- 
pmverful ancient commercial cities of tioned. On the other hand, the .shore of 
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the peninsula of Barca is steadily 
sinking. 

Climatic clianges. as well as the passion 
for hunting, have also exercised great 
influence on the animal life of North 
Africa : elephants and hippopotami, which 
were formerly numerous, have now dis- 
appeared. And a plant which once was 
„ . . . of the highest importance for 

»Bi» e North Africa, the 

® famous .silphium, which grew in 

“ the district of Cyrene, and the 
juice from the root of which was worth 
its weight in silver in ancient Rome, is 
no longer to be found, and has not been 
rediscovered even in other parts of the 
world. The siljihium was one of the cliief 
sources of the wealth of the ancient 
Cyreneans. A.s we see it represented on 
the coins of the town, we know that it 
belonged to the group of the umbelliferae. 
Tlie writings of the ancients tell us of the 
manifold uses of this healing juice, which 
was nowhere prepared so excellently 
as at Cyrene. Wiether the plant has 
been extirpated or whether it has dls- 
apiieared before the change of climate can 
no longer be determined. 

The existence of a prehistoric population 
in the Sahara is demonstrated by 
numerous stone implements whifh have 
often been found in quite isolated and 
now uninhabitable spots of the desert. In 
historic times, the first accounts do not, 
any more than any other results of 
investigation, justify the assumption that 
before the invasion of the Phoenicians, 
(irecks and Romans a homogeneous 
po])nlnlion filled North Africa. If we 
collect the different accounts and compare 
them with the conditions of the present 
day, wc can distinguish no fewer than four 
old races which were jicrmanently settled 
there, and their de.scendanls, mi.xed with 
subM'queiit comers, maintain even now 
lor the most part their original homes. 
In the fir-t jilace, wc must name the 
. . hght-complexioned, fair-haired 

neien Libyans, who are often men- 

ihcTNonh 0^*^ geographers 

and historians as inhabiting 
both the district bordering on Egypt and 
the tableland of Barca and the places 
on Lake Triton. They exercised influence 
on Egypt itself. Especially at the time of 
the Ethiopian sovereignty we find fair- 
haired Libyans as dynasts in the Delta. 
They seeni to have been a physically 
well-built and intellectually gifted race. 
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Descendants of the.se “ blonds ” are found 
even at the present day in North Africa 
especially among the Kabyles of the Rit, 
or Morocco, in such large numbers that for 
a long time it was thought that tlie 
remnants of the German Vandals had been 
rediscovered ; although, in reality, the 
fair-haired population of Africa existed 
long before the migration of the Germanic 
nations — indeed, before the beginning 
of historical tradition. Another remnant 
of this blond race were the Guanches in 
Teneriffe. 

The Canary Islands have served more 
than once as a refuge for the popu- 
lation ot the continent when hard 
jircssed by newcomers. The Guanches, 
when they first came into contact with 
Europeans, were still completely in the 
Stone Age. They knew the use of the 
matiock, and bred sheep and goats, but 
did not use the plough or undeistand 
how to make bread. lu addition to the 
Guanches, other races have inhabited the 
Canaries. 

The fair-haired African race does not 
stand apart from the other races. It 
is very probably identical w’ith that tall, 
_ . _ long-headed people which w'as 
H ired settled in Western Europe, 

Africans which is usually designated 
the Cro - Magnon race after 
the chiet place where remains of bones 
have been found. A.ssuming, then, the 
relationship of the fair-haired Libyans 
with the people of Cro-Magnon to be 
generally admitted, the original homes 
of the race may have been in North 
Africa; this is the more jirobable, .since 
the megalithic monuments of North Afiica 
are apparently older than tho.se of Western 
Europe. The hypothesis which accounts 
for those races as of Celtic origin hardly 
demands discussion. 

Together with, and perhaps before, the 
fair-haired race, another light-complex- 
ioned, but dark-haired and short-headed, 
race appears to have existed in North 
Africa. The earliest inhabitants of the 
Canary Islands seem, at any rate, to have 
belonged to this dark-haired people, .some- 
times referred to as " Armenoides.” These, 
it can hardly be doubled, have close affini- 
ties with those dark-haired pre-Aryans of 
Southern Europe, who w'ere later influenced 
by the immigrating Aryans and robbed of 
their individual characteristics, but con- 
tinued to live among the main body of 
the population of Southern Europe. 



MEDITERRANEAN NORTH AFRICA 

We can meni ion only briefly the traces by the nature of the country itself, .and 
which point to the existence in the distinct in their characteristics. No con- 
steppes and oases of North Africa of a trast of language or bodily structure is so 
stunted race, probably related to the thorough or so indestructible as that 
bushmen and the dwarf tribes of the between the nomad of the stc])pc and the 
rest of Africa. The inhabitants of the agriculturist who inhabits the lertile plains 
oasis of Tidicelt were expressly described and the mountain vallej’S ; as civilisation 
by the ancients as being of small stature, gradually develops, a third distinct type 
Other ■ tribes, such as Troglodytes and _ arises — the town-dweller, who 

Garamantes, may have intermingled with “** , makes hi.s livelihood by industry 

the pigmy peoples who then, perhaps. “ and trade. These contrasts are 

roamed about the Sahara, as the Bushmen ' so effectual that the individual 

still do in the Kalahari. In many national countries ot North Africa, to say 
types of the present day the last remnants nothing of the whole region, have never 
of the dwart race, greatly changed by iiecome political unities in the sense of 
intermixture, may still be pointed out. European states. Morocco is, in reality. 

Far more important for the history of a marvellous conglomeration of partially 
Africa was the effect wrought on racial or entirely dependent tribal districts, 
conditions by another cause. If the together with others that are practically 
Libyans, the '' Armcnoides,” and even the independent. 

stunted tribes, were comparatively fair All three elements of the population 
complexioned, we now see a ruddy- advanced in civilisation as time went 
skinned people appear in Egypt as the on. The agriculturist, probably under the 
possessors of a primitive civilisation, influence of Ethiopian immigration, ex- 
which they develop later in Ethiopia and changed the mattock for the plough. The 
Abyssinia. In quite early times they nomad at an early period made use of the 
.spread westward. Ultimately all North ox ; later, during the dynasty of the 
Africa receives from them its Hyksos in Egypt, of the horse ; and. 
ethnogra|}hical and linguistic finally, in Roman times, of the camel. Tlic 
j characteristics, and a new race town-dwellers finally received, through 
®*““ ^ is formed — that of the Berbers, trade and traffic, ample materials of cul- 
This people, then, constitutes the core ture. But they were recruited by new 
of the present Hamitic population, which, immigrations and changed their national 
as the " Atlantic race,” it is usual to con- lile and character. 

trast with the negroes on the one hand. The mere enumcralion of the numerous 
and the Aryans and Semites on the other, shocks from the outside which North 
The ancient name of “ Ethiopians " is the Afiica has had to bear patiently explains 
most appropriate for them. at once the tremendous changes the 

The Ethiopians must have come later country ha.s undergone. As colonisers the 
than the previously mentioned races to Greeks ai>pearcd on the eastern, the 
Northern Africa, with the exception, natu- Phoenicians on the wc.stcrn, coasts; and 
rally, of Egypt, where they were settled the supremacy of the Romans and Byzan- 
from the first beginnings ot civilisation. A tines did not fail to influence greatly the 
certain affinity of the Ethiopian languages mi.xturc of nationalities. Then a stream 
with the Semitic, the accounts handed of fair-haired Germans pressed over the 
down of their ancient history, and even Slrait.s of Gibraltar and held the new 
the conditions of the people at the pre.sent iiossessions for a century. More imixirtant 
day, make us suppose that the original tiiAf • ' more lasting than all 
homes of the Etliio]>ians may liave Tiecn * previous influences was that 

in Eastern Africa. There they receiveil cxercisedupontheinhabitants 

the stimulus of Asiatic civilisation, which ofNorthAfricabytheinvasion 

they carried further westward, together of the Arabs and the spread of Islam. The 
with the acquisitions of Egyptian cnlture. Arabs were followed by the Turks. Finally, 
North Africa became Ethiopian only the civilised nations of Europe appeared in 
within the course of authentic history. the field and undertook to forge anew out of 

But even though the races blend, the that region sunk in savagery another link 
population of North Africa w'ill always in that chain of civilised states which had 
separate afresh into two, or better into once circled the Mediterranean and had 
three, component parts, made necessary been snapped by the adherents of Islam. 
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Thus the history of North Africa in its 
recorded form is little else than the struggle 
of the native Berbers against foreign in- 
truders. Sometimes they almost suc- 

cumb ; the lords of the North African 
coast wear the Carthaginian dress or the 
burnous of Ibe Aral) ■. then, again, they 
show their indestructible vitality, and 

_ genuine Berber states arise 

_ * . where formerly foreign colo- 

j * nisers had the power in their 

*"* hands. In mediieval and modern 
times have come the J cws, the detested and 
yet indisiiensable traders of the kingdom 
of Morocco and of the old Barbarj' states, 
ol whose immigration, as almost every- 
where el.se. there is nothing definite to 
be said, it being .sufficient that they are 
there. 

They .seem fit and ready to play, 
in their way. an important part in the 
civilising of North Alrica by European 
nations : in fact, they arc the only com- 
ponent part of the population which 
knows how to conform itself externally 
to European ideas and to derive profit 
from the advantages of our culture 
without acknowledging its moral claim.s. 

.Vpan from the migrations in Roman 
time', the stieam of European blood 
which has been pSured into the veins of 
the North Africans is not inconsiderable. 
When the Moors retreated from Spain 
a large number of them settled in North 
Africa and gradually mixed with the 
natives. But the floors had just formed 
in Spain a united nation out of native 
Iberian. Arabic, Berber, and even North 
European elements ; they were not only 
in their civilisation hut also in their 
ethnical comjio.sition a connecting link 
between the world of Islam and that of 
Western Europe. Still more important, 
])erha]).s, was the influx of European 
slaves of both se.xcs which, from the 
Middle Age.s down to modem times, had 
been directed into the Barbary .states by 
. the constant expeditions ol the 

Slaves of* corsairs inhabiting the North 
a laves Ol coasts, an element 

Jworcik Airica s *1 i_ j 

much more easily absorbed, 

owing to the Mohammedan institution of 
the harem. Besides this, many European 
renegades appear in the military history 
of North Africa. 

If, through the capture of slaves, 
European blood came into Barbary, still 
more so did negritic blood. The negroes, 
whose osm homes do not, indeed, extend 
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far into the Sahara, do not voluntarily 
come to Mediterranean North Africa; but 
they flocked in under the crack of the slave 
whip as despised servants of the ruling 
peoples. Yet their ^tal tenacity caused 
them to take root in the new soil. But they 
proved fatal to the national life of North 
Africa. Every drop of negritic blood takes 
its owner farther from Europe, as well as 
irom the civilisation of the Mediterranean 
countries, and brings him nearer to the 
dull, unprogressive peoples of Central 
Africa. At the present day, after cen- 
turies of silent immigration of the dark 
race, the coast of the Mediterranean is 
more African than it ever was in the 
course of its history. 

The three non-racial elements of 
the population which, through natural 
conditions, arc always recreated — nomads, 
husbandmen, and dwellers in towns — 
have been, as was inevitable, influenced 
and Icchnically altered in very difierenl 
ways by the advancing waves of nations. 
The agriculturists of the highlands, after 
the earliest fusion was completed, have 
best jireservcd the purity of race : these 
_. _ arees-scnliallygennineBerbers 

* f ** , and the pick of the population 

in Western North Afnca. The 
nomad Berber population 
was. on the contrary, not able to resist the 
impact of the Arabs, nomads like them- 
selves, and was compelled to give way to 
the intruders. They either withdrew into 
the Sahara or fled to their brethren per- 
manently settled in the highlands, so that 
in North Africa proper at the present lime 
the terms Arab and nomad almost coin- 
cide. The towns, finally, were the proper 
homes of the mixed nationalities. Foreign 
merchants and fugitives .settled in them 
by preference; the Jmv built his ghetto 
here, and the negro his miserable quarter. 
Notwithstanding the hatred which the 
nomads and the agriculturists have for 
each other, they arc at one in their con- 
tempt for the inhabitants of the towns. 

We must, first of all, consider the history 
of the two colonising states, Gyrene and 
Carthage. Then we must give our at- 
tention to Roman times and describe the 
invasion of the Arabs. Finally, considering 
how North Africa has been split up into 
separate states and possessions, we must 
fix our C3res on the modem development 
of these states. The encroachments of 
the European Powers will be briefly 
touched upon in conclusion. 




CARTHAGE IN ITS SPLENDOUR 


AND ITS DOWNFALL 


'^HE Greek settlcmenis on the peninsula 
^ of Barca deserve special notice because 
they were the only important Hellenic 
colonies on the coast ot North Africa, 
and because also their isolated pasition 
allowed them to develop their individuality 
in comparative ind^endence. The culti- 
vated territory of Cyrcnaica, surrounded 
by the sea or desert regions, supported a 
numerous population on the products of 
the soil ; and the favourable commercial 
situation, which made Cyrenc a depflt on 
the through trade route to the mosi 
varied destinations, must have proved a 
source of wealth as soon as an energetic 
people made use of it, and found out, 
besides, how to make the most of the 
natural treasures of their own territory, 
among which the silphium, already referred 
to, must especially be named. 

In the middle of the seventh century b c. 
Dorian .settlers had come, under the 
leadership of Battus, from the island of 
Thera, or Santoriii, where a civil war had 
caused their emigration : at first they 
settled on a small island in the Gulf of 
Bomba ; six years later they settled on 
the mainland and founded 
Cyrene, the government 
of which Battus assumed 
under the title of king. 

It is characteristic of the 
country that a copious 
spring of water, called 



powerful civilised state on ils east frontier. 
Fortunately for Cyrene, disturbances in 
Egyjit forbade the dccLsivc invasidn of a 
neighbouring people. But finally the 
Libyans themselves proved to be dangerous 
opponents. The tribes united and in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the Greeks in a 
great battle. The large number of 
CjTcneans killed — .sc\ en thoasand— ^nd 
the fact that notwithstanding all this 
the vitality of the young community wa.® 
not sapjied allows us to conceive how 
rapid the rise to prosperity of the settle- 
ment was. 

Its defeat w'as destined to bring impor- 
tant results in its train. Cyrenc, in 
search of help, turned its eyes to Greece, 
and was immediately swept along in that 
ti-anslormation of political life which was 
then going on in the old home. Peace- 
fully, or by force, aristocracy and tyranny 
were repressed in favour of democracy, 
lliose communities w'erc fortunate w’here 
prudent and respected men stood at the 
head of affairs and accomplished with 
moderation and lairncss the revolution 
which had become nece.ssary through the 
grow’ing power ot the 
louver strata of the ixiople. 
In Cyrenc the disastrous 
issue of the war furnished 
a reason for similar 
action ; wliile another 
impelling cau.se W'as the 


Cvre “led to the choice of a coin of ptolbmy apion counsel of the famous 

& she Ld gave its oracle at Delphi Just 

Thp which was one of the colony’* i»tur«ltre»mre». as thC Oraclc had Once 


name to the place. The 
colony was sub.sequcntly strengthened 
by the accession of numerous Dorian 
Greeks from the Peloponnesus, from 
Crete, and other islands. The colonists 
were now in a position to take possession 
of large tracts in the peninsula of Barca — 
against the will of the nomad Libyans of 
those parts, who at last in their distress 
appealed to the king of 1^'pt for help. 
The new colony soon saw itself compelled 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the 


commanded Battus to found a eoleny, 
so it now counselled the Cyrencans to 
summon from Mantinea the legislator 
Demonax, who would arrange the internal 
affairs of the settlement and enable it to 
offer a more powerful resistance to 
external foes. Demona.x a.s.signcd equal 
rights to all citizens and limited the royal 
power of the Battian dynasty, which was 
still on the throne. This led to new 
struggles ; King Arcesilaus was exiled in 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PHCENICIAN TOWN OF UTICA AS IT WAS 
The oldest of the Phoenician settlements on the north coast of Africa was Utica, although Carthage poUticall; outstripped it. 


530 B.C., but with the help of the foreigners 
regained power till he was slain 1 ly the people, 
together with the tyrant of Barca, which 
had been founded before this. As he had 
previously submitted to the Persians, who, 
under Cambyses, then occupied Egypt, 
the Persian governor in Egypt now 
interfered, destroyed Barca, which, how* 
ever, soon liccamc pro.s]Jerous again, and 
upheld the tottering monarchy. 1 1 wa.s not 
until 450 B.C. that it linally broke dowi, 
and Cyrene became a republic. 

Notwithstanding all these wars, Cyrene 
had meantime attained great prosperity. 
The fertile soil of the country, which, 
above all, produced the valuable silphium, 
afforded a secure basis for the power of the 
state ; and the trade which was carried on, 
partly by land with Egypt and the Sudan, 
partly by sea. brought immense wealth 
ro Cyrene, where the citizens were con- 
spicuous among all PIclleiie.s lor their 
luxury, and also for their keen interest in 
, . the artistic and philosophic 

uxory ax movements of the Greek people. 
. The restle.ss spirit of the Cyre- 

m yrene which manifested itself 

even after the fall of the monarchy in 
continuous friction between the nobles 
and the jieop'e, may have been due to 
their luxurious character. The power and 
prosperity of the town suffered lor the 
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time very little from the.se internal feuds. 
Idle struggle with its rising rival, Carthage, 
which broke out soon after the expulsion 
of the Battids, did not end to the dis- 
advantage of Cyrene. The two emporia 
_ , of trade came finally to an un- 

* ... derstanding as to the limits of 
Cm" their respective influence. The 
” *** Cyreneans did not come into 
hostile relations with Alexander the Great, 
w'ho appeared in Egypt in 332 b.c., since 
they secured their position in advance by a 
feigned submi.ssion. It was, indeed, for- 
tunate for the town that, owing to their 
remote position, they were somewhat 
distant from the paths of political whirl- 
winds. Only faint gusts of the storm blew 
over them. The same advantage was 
enjoyed by the other and smaller city- 
re|)ublics which had spnmg up on the coast 
of Barca and, with Cyrene, were included 
under the name of the Pentapolis, literally, 
the five cities. 

When, how'ever, after the death of 
Alexander, the mighty stream of his policy 
of conquest divided into numerous rivu- 
lets — ^when everywhere his old generals 
raised their weapons against each other 
and endeavoured to break off for them- 
selves the greatest possible portion of that 
enormous mheritance— Cyrenaica did not 
escape the eyes of the rapacious soidier- 



THE REMAINS OF UTICA THE OLDEST AND LONGEST LIVED PHCBNICIAN COLONY 
Utica. At firat the chief city of the African Phdpmciana preierved its existence by going: over to Rome m the Punic wvs 


kings As though tlie tvttiiial dangci 
\ieie not enough, paity struggles bla/ed 
up with flesh fui> in the lepuhlics of 
Pcntapolis, and fugitiMS fiom Cjicm 
summoned the, assistance ot the \k\dn 
_ diian genei.ll limbion, who 

Gyrene Cl etc Ptolem-y 

Subject to meantime, had 

himly established himself in 
r gypl, as ailed himself of the oppoilumty 
to interfeic fimbion was defeated, and 
in ^22 BL all of C}ienaica was obliged 
to iccogmsc the sureiaintj of the craftv 
Egyptian king 

With th’s the dera\ of the countiy 
seems to have begun Diawn into the 
lamily disputes of the Ptolemies, the 
legion sometimes regained its indcpend 
ence tempoiai ily , but n mained in es'.enti il 
points under Egyptian mfluerec Cjiene 
was no longei able to compete in tiadc 
with Carthage, on the one hand oi with 
Alexandiia on the othd E\en though 
the gigantic stiuggle of the Phcenician 
coloiij with the aspiimg Roman empire 
may ha\e biougtit much passing benefit, 
and the adsantages of ils geogiaphical 
situation could ne\ei be quite lost, yet 
Cyiene, togethci with its sistei towns 
undoubtedly sank in importance This 
decadence, lecogmsable in the domain 
of thought also, stands in a ceitain con* 


ncctioii with the inci easing mlciniivtiiii 
ol populations, b^ which thi old Hellenie 
spmt was moie and moic repicssed arid 
subdued Hit Jnss especially, who wtie 
intentionallj fayoiiied by the Ptolemies, 
gicatly incitased in Cyienaici in the 
couise of time In the latei Ptolemaic 
ptiiod they aic said to ha\e composed 
almost the fouith pail of the town iKjpu 
I’tion To what dcgiee the Libyan 
Igvptian, and tstn negiitn elements 
nii3 halt ineieiSLd is not, inrlecd, 
known, hut may he loughly estimated 
fiom Ihe situation and fiom the tiadmg 
lelations of Perla])olis Ihe mtcUcetual 
cultuie of Afiicaii Hillenisni, which onte 
had its eentie m Cyicnc, pissed entiiely 
to Alexandiia 

1 he Romans, aflei the death of a 
piince of the Ptolemies to whom Penla- 
|)olis had fallen as in independent lealin, 
came into the jxisstssion of the tcinloiy 
by peaceful means It was only loosely 
jj bound to the Roman empire 

eeuyiii about 95 B c since ( yienaiea 
*. p''“ had long ecas d to be an im 
“ ' poitanl fietoi in intei 

national lifaiis Disturbances in the 
new tiibutaiy land led to its complete sub 
]ugation by Pompey in 67 b c , and to its 
union with Cietc In the mtuic Pcntapolis 
comes seldom into notice, what we do 
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hear of it shows its continued decay. 
A terrible revolt of the Jewish population 
in the time of Trajan is said to have cost 
the lives of 200,000 Greeks and Romans, 
so that the emperor, after the suppression 
of the rebellion, founded a new colony, 
Adi iaiiupulis, in Cyieiiaica. in order to 
revive the depopulated land. But the 
, weak condition of the pro- 
yrene s already been seized 

A ‘S*r* .1 fhe Libyan nomads as an 
nni lAcd oppoi-tunityofoccupyingjiartof 

the fertile land, without its being possible 
I o check 1 heir encroachments. The ravages 
of the l.slamitic era of conquest annihilated 
the last traces of its ancient prosperity. 

laing beiore Cyrene, and not through 
gradual decay, but in a tremendous tragic 
catastrophe, her ])roiid rival, Phoenician 
Carthage, had disappeared. 

The mast important of the Phoenician 
.settlements in the west are well known. 
On the coast of North Africa there lie, 
wc.st of the Syrtes, Leptis, Hadrumetum, 
Carthage, Utica, and the two Hippos. 
Those tliat lay on the Mauretanian, or 
.Morroccan, coast had no .special signih- 
cancc. In Sicily the western portion 
particularly was Phoenician ; but there, 
as in otlier instances, we can never 
know what was primarily Carthaginian 
and therefore secondarily Phoenician. 
We must renounce the attempt to prove 
very ancient Phoenician pre - Hellenic 
settlements in Ea,stem Sicily, since we 
doubt the apiilicability of the explana- 
tion of iiame.s for such purposes. The 
same holds good of Sjiain. What we know 
of Cartehi and Gadir, or Cadiz, is quite 
uncertain ; and the identification of 
Tai tessiis with the BiblicalTarshish is very 
doubtful. Tliu.'i. still less information 
has come down to us of the various 
Plurnieian settlements in Spain than of 
tho.se in Africa. The town which at a 


later jicriod was promoted by Hasdrubal 
fo be the scat of government for the Car- 


No Phaeoieiaik 
History 
of Cortkoge 


thaginian dominion under the 
name of Carthago, or Car- 
thago Nova, seems at a still 
earlier time to have been a 


son of centre. We must abandon even 


more completely the attempt to prove the 
existence of any definite points further to 
the east. In Sardinia alone can we trace 


with any confidence the existence of 
Carthaginian influence, although in that 
case again a previous universal Phoenician 
occupation of the land is quite probable. 
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We have no materials for the history of 
these settlements and their further de- 
velopment. Our accounts begin where 
the Western Phoenicians came into contact 
with the Greeks, when these latter 
began to dispute the western basin of 
the Medileiraiiean and when the sliuggle 
between Rome and Carthage was being 
waged. Carthage was already at the 
head of these settlements. There were 
no longer “ Phoenicians ” there, but only 
an immense Carthaginian em])ire to which 
everything was subordinated. The history 
of these Western Phoenicians is, therefore, 
so far as we can follow it, the history of Car- 
thage, and even there it is very incomplete. 
The Carthaginian documents which are 
forthcoming have no historical value. 
We have no accounts of the first settle- 
ment of Carthage, and we can deduce the 
course of events only from some institu- 
tions of later dale. What legend tells us 
about the founding of Carthage by Dido, 
and the transference of this legend to the 
reign of Pygmalion of Tyre — all this is pure 
fable. Dido does not belong to history. 

The Carthaginians, even in later times, 
ackno\\ledged Phoenicia as their mother 
_ . . country, and as a proof of this 
, ** “ paid an annual tax to the temple 
?. .. of Melkart in Tyre. Carthage 
“** has, therefore, been regarded 
as a Tyrian colony, and the Dido 
myth is traceable to this idea, or it may 
have helped to sustain it. We have, 
however, evidence that the chief gods of 
Carthage were not Melkart, but Eshmun 
and Astarte — that is to say. the gods who 
were worshipped at Sidon. Tliis proves, 
according to Semitic ideas, that Carthage 
was not a Tyrian but a Sidonian colony. 

What we have clearly seen with regard to 
the conditions of Phcenicia and the course 
of its expansion be3'ond the sea forbids 
us to look on Carthage as a colony sent 
out from the city of Sidon ; the Phoenician 
toums as such could never have done 
that. On the contrary, the migration 
across the sea originatecl with the Phoeni- 
cians who were still in movement. If, 
therefore, Carthage worshipped the same 
gods as Sidon, she did so not because they 
were the gods of her mother city, but 
because she did homage to them as the 
common gods of all Phoenicians. The 
Carthaginians did not regard Sidon as 
their mother city, but as the head city of 
all '* Sidonians,^ just as T3rre and the 
other states did. When through the 
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destruction of Sidon b> Esaihaddon c\cn otheis aic included under the titk of 
the religious headship was tiansfeired to “ailies” — that is subjtct and tiibutaij 
Tyre the Carthaginians began to send touns This implies a k cognition ot tin 
their offering of homage to Tjie, because “ motheihood” of Ltita as much as of 
the lescued gods of Sidon had found a Tyie the icligiotis lame ol the toimci 
lefuge theie Fiom this time andonljm capital had thus been pi eseitcd c\en when 
this sense, Caithasre was a T}rian Caithagc. had long possessed the political 
(olony ’ supiematy and was stiong enough to 

A fuithei clue to the explanation of the seciiie to I tica an exceptional 

conditions ot the historical peiiod is position abote the otlui towns 

gnen us by the name Caitliage itself, and Fiom this we may deduce the 

by a lemaikable and well-authenticated " fact loi the ]X!iiodon which no 

tact as to lb lelations with the neighboiii- accounts ttuow any light that Utica was 
mg town of I tica Caithage signihcs toimeilv the chiel city ot the Afncaa 
the ‘ New Town ” , it can only have been Phcenicians and had been giadually ousted 
so called iii distinction horn an old town fiom that position b| Caithage 1 his also 
Citium m Cypius and the subsccjiient explains why Utica m the Thud Punit\\ai 
‘New Carthage” m Spam leceiveci the volimtaidy langcd itselt on the side ot 
same name when they wcie "newly the Romans and was aftciwaids made 
founded ” —that is, when they fell iindei by them the capital ol a province 
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the Phoenician and Punic sway The old In shoit at what date Caithagc was, m 
name of Caithagc was possibly Byisi fact foimcUd oi at what time she had 

which leally belongs to the old quaitci sccuied the hiirtmoiiy, oi dominion o\er 

of the town the city and not niticiy thcotlici Pint n cun settlements in Spam 
to the citadel and is loimd also jicihaps ami Sicily aid cNcwhcic we do not 

m the insciiptions upon coins know But when wc havi dchnite iccoid 

Utica, on the othci hand signifies "Old of iitaliy between Phanicianb and Greeks 
lown ” It must hase hist leccised this the Phcjenician {lowei centies in Caithage 
title in place ol its old and At the beginning of the set tilth century 
unknown name, when the New Sicily and the coast of Massiha are m the 
Senior to assumed its name and possession ot the (xiceks The Phnenv lans 

vnrihnge politically outstiipped had only held then own m Westcin 

it; that IS piecisely the state of things Sicily, wheie they weie inotcctcd by the 
which IS illustrated in the mothei country Caithagmians Then strongholds weie 
by the stiuggle between Sidon and Tyre Panoimus Motye, Lilybieum, but what 
for the “ motheihood ” oi the highci part of them was Phoenician in other 
antiquity woi ds, a remnant ot some old immigi ation, 

In the second tieaty with Rome Utica and what Carthaginian, that is to say 
IS expressly named with Carthaga and founded only from Africa, our information 
on the same footing as Tyie, while all does not enable us to judge 
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About the middle of the sixth century 
the PhoccCcins attempted to establish 
a footing in Corsica — according to tradition 
in 562 B.c. — and founded Alalia. After 
reinforcements had been sent from the 
mother city, fear of the threatening growth 
of the Gieek immigration — which had 
already laid a firm grip on Lower Italy. 
_ „ the larger part of Sicily, and 

Carthage coast round Jfassilia — 

om laes wi h great powers of 

ruria Carthage and Etruria to com- 
bine. The Phocc'uans were totally defeated 
.ind expelled from Corsica. Somewhere 
.ibout the same time arc recorded the weari- 
some wans ol tlic r arlhagmians in Sicily and 
Sardinia under Malchus. All details and 
even the precise dates it is impossible to 
lix. but wc may clearly infer that here 
further Greek expansion received a check, 
and that limits were roughly fixed which 
were not afterwards overstepped. The 
Greeks after this did not encroach to any 
extent on the Carthaginian sphere of 
interest. Tlie accounts of wars with 
-Ifa'Silia — that is, with the chief town of 
the Greek colonics on the Franco-Spanish 
coast— arc also obscuie. These wars bear 
ui<on the history of the countrjj we arc 
consideiing equally with lho.se in Sicily 
and Satdinia. 

^lali bus. the general who jnil a .stoji to 
the advance ot the Greeks, is reported to 
have interfered in the home affairs ol 
Carthage in a way which leads us to draw 
coiicliusions as to tlie cause ol her earlier 
weakne.s.s. The account is certainly vague, 
as indeed is everything we leain of Car- 
tilage Irom the records, hut still it .shows 
us the 'ame dissensions which combined 


alterwards to bring about the fall of the 
city. There had been an unwillingness to 
receive the general on his return with the 
army, from tear of the elfcet of his power 
on the government of the Families. Wc 
therefore infer that he looked to the sup- 
port ol the people against the nobles. In 


Dissensloas 
Within 
the State 


tlie end, as he was aspiring to 
the kingly power, he was 
delealed and excculcd. It 
must be assumed that he 


attempted to put an end to the rule of 
the great Families ; but when he had 
obtained possession of the city by means 
of his army, he miscalculated his power, 
relinquished the army, and thus fell a 
victim to a reaction. The accounts 


suggest that he was not a thorough- 
going " tyrant," who relied upon the 
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army, but that he tried to obtain the 
crown by a constitutional revolution. 

Our accounts designate as his “ succcs. 
.sor " Mago, who has left his mark on the 
subsequent course ol events, and whose 
family was for a long period at the head of 
affairs. He had made himself the direct- 
ing mind of the Families, and his house 
long conducted the gox'emment in their 
spirit. He and his descendants are named 
as generals of the Carthaginians in the wars 
in Sicily and in Africa, where the mainten- 
ance of the Carthaginian territorial poAver 
was at stake. 

Meanwhile the Greeks had found in the 
Sicilian tyrants leaders who could organise 
the operations against Carthage with 
greater energy. This chance was very 
soon appreciably felt, and compelled Car- 
thage to look for assistance in the struggle 
against her foe where it wiis voluntarily 
proffered. Tradition tells us, in an anec- 
dotal and no longer intelligible fashion, of 
an embassy from Darius to Carthage. Its 
demands sound somewhat foolish ; but 
apparently its object was to daim the sub- 
mis-sion of Carthage, since her mother 
_ . country was now tributary. 

B** , In combination with the 
liiMt Gr.“.ee "ician the Carthaginian 
fleet would have made Persia 
the undisputed mistress of the .sea. Carth- 
age rejected this suggestion. Xovcrthelcsis, 
she was soon forced by an identity of in- 
terests to work hand in hand with Persia. 
While Xerxes tried to crush the Greeks in 
the eastern basin, the Carthaginians made a 
simultaneous effort in the western. The 
success, or rather want of success, was the 
same for the two allies ; Xerxes was de- 
feated at Salamis, and the army of the 
Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, the son of 
Hanno, was vanquished by Gelo at 
Himera. Hellenism, attacked in both 
halves oi the Mediterranean, successfully 
raslstcd in both the Semitic civilisation of 
the Orient. 

Wc haA-e what would be an invaluable 


piece of evidence from this period if its date 
were more trustworthy. Polybius mentions 
a treaty which, in the year of the first con- 
suls, 509 B.C., the new republic of Rome 
concluded with Carthage. This treaty 
had been discovered in his time among the 
Roman archives, and could be deciphered 
only with difficulty. The entire con- 
ception of the development of earlier 
Roman history depend on the point 
whether this treaty is to be referred to this 
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year or, as it has acutely been suggested, whose head we shall soon find the Barcidse, 
to the year 348 B.c. But the data aimed more at a centralisation of power, 
do not permit of a decision. The most had therefore an ultimately monarchical 
weighty provisions were that the Romans tendency, and was based on the army ; 
and their allies were not to be ]Dermitted the other repre.sented the interests of the 
to undertake raiding expeditions, or to Families. This opposition is strongly 
found colonics bcyonfl “ the beautiful pro- cmj)liasised iu the Second Punic War. when 
montory.” Doubt arises whether this the fall of Hannibal was due perhaps chiefly 
boundary between the Car- to the enmity of liis own countrymen. 
Rome and ^haginian and Roman spheres The Carthaginians wore forced by the 
» p *** interest is to be looked for battle on the Himera to desist from their 
at Peace . _\[rjca or in Spain ; the mast schemes of conquest in Sicily, and could 
probable explanation is that by tins Mastia retain only their strongholds in the west, 
and Tarseum — tlie subsequent Carthago New attempts at aggrandisement inevit- 
Xova — must be understood as the furthest ably followed the revival in the next period, 
])oints to which the protectorate of Rome since the prosperity of Sicily and of 
and the trade of the Roman allies were .Syracuse in particular must have been a 
allowed to extend. Massilia would thus growing source of danger to the Cartha- 
belong to Rome. Sicily, again, so far as it ginian trading supremacy. Nevertheless, 
was Carthaginian, would be included by the Carthage had for a comparatively long 
RomansinthcAfrican territory of Carthage, time looked on passively at the growth 
The Carthaginians bound themselves not to of the Syracusan power. That majr have 
make overtures to the Latins, so lar as they licen connected with internal conditions — 
were subject to the suzerainty of Rome. namely, with the overthrow of the house 
Conieniporaneou.sly with the develop- of Mago, which had exclusively conducted 
ment of the African .situation at „ government. Tlic first attack 

the cloac of the fifth century wc Syacu-sc was not made by 

have accounts of a subjugation of *' ^ arthage ; but the Eastern and 

tlie.Mricandistrictby thememhers Western Crreeks allowed her the 

ol the Imuae of Mcigo. This can roleofthctertiusgaudcns. Segesta, 

reler only to a subjugation of hard pressed by Syracuse, appealed 

the native tribes ; tlic'ir district to the Athenians for help. I'he 

was occupied by Carthage, and latter used the opportunity to 

they themselvc.s became subjects of of**stoacuse carryout long cherished schemes, 
the Carthaginians. From this time vinio w«s the imme- of which Themistoclcs is said to 
Carthage began the system of large Sj,* ? have been the original deviser, 
estates (latijiimUa) in which Rome * But the interference of Athens 

was her jiredece.ssor and teacher. Hitherto .soon unexpectedly ended in disaster 
wc have been able to rejircsent the Afiican (415-413 u.c.). The Carthaginians were 
.scttleiiients only as towns with a fair-sized tlierefore compelled, as regards Syracuse, 
territory -.ituated in the coast region ; now which was now stronger than Ixifore, 
there was a province. This became directly cither to give up their role of the 
Carthaginian, not Punic, since Carthage expectant looker-on or to renounce all 
was already ruler of the remaining Punic claims on Sicily. When, therefore, Segesta 
towns. These naturally retained their again turned to them for help they had 
respective civic rights and their territory, no o]>tion left but to decide on war. 
but were dcjicndent on Carthage. Po.ssibly the .sub.scqucnt vigorous inter- 

Tlic house of ^lago held for several . fcrence w'as connected with 
gcneiations the conduct of affairs in its ^ *** a change in the government, 

own hands. Its influence then seems to .. in so far as the aristocratic 
have become suspected by the Families, **' ^ regime, having been found 

and it was ousted from the excliMve lacking in energy, had been supplanted 
exercise of the governing jrawer. All by the rival jiarty. In any case, the war 
details arc again obscure. The revulsion w’as carried on from the outset with vigour, 
is said to have followed as a consequence of and, after a preliminary reverse at sea, with 
the battle on the Himera in 480 B.c. From .success. Selinus, Himera, Agrigentum, 
that time the rivalry between two great and Gcla were captured, and Syracuse was 
parties leaves its mark on the internal compelled to acknowledge the Cartha- 
polity of Carthage. The one I’arty, at ginian suzerainty over the western half 
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of the island (410-405 b c ) Peace had 
been concluded ^vlth Dion^suis I , to 
whom the ie\ei!>es ga^c a fa\ouiahlc 
oppoitiinity ol making hinisclf niastti 
of the situation But fiicndlj itlalions 
did not last long, wai wj^ dcdaicd fni 
the second time, and 
foi the second tuna 
peace w as made betu li n 
the two poweis (197- 
392, 393 BC). A thud 
war was begun hv 
Dionvsius, and was 
ended by a tieaiy with 
his son Heie we hast 
an obscuic account of 
the icsolt ol a ccitain 
Hanno the Gieat ” in 
Caithage , c\en beloic 
this tliLie had been ic- 
volts in Libs a and in 
Saidinia the Sicilian 
wars weie biought to a 
tempoiaiy close b) the the 


side If Cai thage adnjdi d in this instance 
a waiting politv, she did so sikussIuIU 
loi with the death ol Vk'aiidti tin. 
dangii ol a luitliii espuisiuii ut Htllniisiii 
was past Roth ( iitiia.,e iiid Koine 
escaped b\ this tlu otluiwisi imsitabk 
da^ ut leckoning hut 
the\ hid iieeixid in 
\k\aiuliia a ii\al to 
Hull loniiniui \VitIi 
tlu Ptoknius howiMi 
who had tiiiipuiaiil\ 
oiiiipud Cmiiu tlu It 
licit 1 appeal to hue 
been any untiicndlv le- 
latioiis at the luginiiiiig 
ol tlie I'list PiiiiK \\ II 
time IS It lull eMckiiie 
of a titaty with Ptokiny 
II at 101 ding to the 
tciiiis of which I'otli 
paitics iiei]iioealIv 
giiLianletd tlu 11 us 

CARTHAGINIAN CERES pccllie tlllltuiial pilS- 

peace with 1 imolcon, a solendid mouie from the CartliapniM temple ol sc S -.lOns and COIlimC I C lal 
Who, by the lictoij A.t.rt..whow.,.or.h,ppedb,.llthePhau.c.m.. 



the Ciihiissus m 341 b c , was able to sccuic 
somewhat taiouiable conditions foi the 
Gitcks, and to icstiict Carthage onet 
moie to the west 

Pol;ybius inseits two new lieatics with 
Rome — ^in 148 ind 141 b t — 
between these cicnls onet 
more the bciutiinl pio 
montoiy " is li\ed as the 
limit of the icsiicetiic 
spheies of inteicst and at 
the saini time Sai dim i 
with I ibia IS c\picssh 
seemed to Caithigi 

In Sicily thcK was no 
permaiunt tianquillity, but 
oppoilunity was lepeitedly 
ofieied to Caithage loi 
lenewed inteiff renee in the 
\ai 1011s quail els between 
31S ard 314 B c New com- 
plications thi ( ate ne d fi om 
the east thiough Vlexandti 
loi d of 1 j I 


C at til igiiii ins 



In Sully howiiii ftesh eoinplications 
soon insiud \gathueks, m Ins ilioits 
to ioiind a Smli in impiii, was (uiicd iiist 
to iniki tin altcni])t to dii\i out the 
lliis led to tint tedious 
stiiMgk, with thus! mu 
V ( lions V 11 issitudi s, m w liieli 
Agathoeks tluvoii baik on 
Sy I II use, attimptcd to 
ehiiigi the sciiu ot wai 
to Afiua and time on his 
sick Ih sieged ( ai th igc itsi If 
imiil III tlu end he was 
( oi'ipi He'd to le till 11 to Sii ily, 
haiiiig lust Ills aimy 111 
Aim 1 and was foiced to 
make pe III with ( ai thage 
on tlu iiasisoltlie talus tjua 
(yi2 /)() He) lie duel in 
tlu midst of ]>iipaiations 
tui a 111 w e\p( dilion against 
( II 111 ige in 2hc) n c With 
him disappeated the iivil 
who li id oiiee moie com 


theGieat. ivs loia 01 ijic ^ phceniciah PRiESTESa m . 1 iv « 

he IS said to ha\C followed From a tposaic of a pnostvM dancing 1)111(0 Ulu lOldS ui Wist<.in 
the example of Darius and Gi u against the f aitlia 

>ub AiUrte thegoddeuofSidoD atCuthste guiiail dominion Altll tills 
time no ])uwei was agiin foimccl wliuh 
could liaie made lu<id lime .igainst 


to ha\e claimed the sub 
mission of Caithage moieoici, the 
deputation with the gifts to the temple 
of Melkait had fallen into his hands 
By the founding of Alexandiia the dangei 
dc^w nearer to Caithage , but nothing is 
reported ot any measures taken on cither 


Cai thage 

Agatliocle hiqiu atliid an inlmitiiiee 
destined to piumote tlu oiitbiiak <it 
hostilities between the* two puwiis wliuli 
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had sun’ived all thebe disturbances — that 
is. between Rome and Carthage. As 
rivals of Carthage by sea only the Italian 
Greeks were survivors, and even their 
power was broken once more, while 
Carthage, on the whole, played a waiting 
game. The favourable opportunity to 
.seize possession of Tarentum which wa.s 
offered her by the one party 
p‘” was let slip, while the Romans 
were not so foolish. But, 
after Tarentum had fallen, and 
Pyrrhus was defeated, the struggle 
between the la^t two powers for the 
.suiJieniarv in the Western Mediterranean 
could no longer be postponed. 

The prelevt lor the rupture with Rome 
was af lorded by the request for help sent 
by the mercenaries of Agathocles, the 
iiamcrtiiies, who had established them- 
selves strongly in Messana ; being Le- 
•sieged by Hiero II. of Syracuse, one 
])art sought help from Carthage, the other 
from Rome. The Roman relieving army 
crossed the straits, unhindered by the 
Carthaginians, but found a Carthaginian 
garrison in the citadel and Carthaginian 
ships in the harbour. Nevertheless, the 
semblance of peace was still maintained. 
Carthage, he.sltating as ever, was an.\iou5 
to avoid an open breach. But when the 
Romans drove out the garrison from the 
citadel, no course was left to Carthage but 
to declare w’ar, the First Punic War 
(264-271 B.C.). Rome was victoriou.s, 
and Carthage had to renounce all claims 
on .Sicily. 

Doubtless Rome before this had forced 
on the war, but her unblushing policy was 
.soon aflcrw'ards unmasked by her action in 
the occupation of Sardinia. The war with 
Rome had been far from glorious, except 
lor the valiant defence of Eryx by Hamil- 
car. On the conclusion of peace his army 
had to be transferred to Africa ; but there 
the Carthaginians either would not or 
could not give the trooj» their full pay. 
Rome' there w’as a mutiny 

u- of ff'o army, which was sup- 
P^icy ported by the Libyan peasant 

' population. Utica and Hippo, 

or Diarrhytus, were taken by the mutineers 
and Carthage itself invested, until Hamil- 
car, ai>pealed to for help, successfully 
stamped out the revolt. At the same 
time the Carthaginian mercenaries in 
Sardinia had mutinied and obtained 
possession of the island. But being hard 
pressed by the inhabitants, they de- 
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manded to be admitted under the Roman 
overlordship. This was refused them so 
long as Carthage herself was occupied 
with the mercenary war in Africa ; when, 
however, tranquillity was restored there, 
and signs were shown of an attempt to 
subjugate Sardinia again, Rome disclosed 
her real intentions and granted the re- 
newed request of the insurgents for help. 
In defiance of the conditions of the treaty 
concluded three years prcvionsly, Sar- 
dinia was occupied by Rome. 

The feud between the two parlies in 
Carthage becomes conspicuously promi- 
nent in the period between the first two 
wars with ] 4 ome. A war party, repre- 
sented by the Barcidse, did not indeed 
bring about the war — that was always 
done by Rome — ^but wished to protect the 
actual independence of the state, since it 
had no doubt as to the views of Rome. 


The other, with which opposition to the 
great power of the Barcida: must have 
been the real motive, was the Roman 


party, bribed possibly by money or by 
hopes held out to them by Rome. It 
advocated unqualified submission to Rome ; 
_ in the last resort it waiwd 


C»rlK*g* 


all claim to self-government. 


I . all Claim to selt-governmeni. 
Slelf ‘ Barcidae, 

the preponderant power of 
which we must not look for in the person 
of a Hamilcar or Hasdrubal, but in the 


vigorous vitality of the state, had always 
had constitutional right on its aide, so 


long as Carthaginians could hold their 
own in the field. It was only when, 
through the difficulties of the war which 


was threatening before the very gates, no 
other possibility existed that the Roman 
party had tried to enforce ewn constitu- 
tional measures for submission to Rome. 


Hitherto its influence had alwaj's consisted 
merely in clogging any energetic conduct 
of the war ; and by ite policy it had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what it intended. 
Hannibal, the victorious general, was, 
strictly siieaking, defeated nowhere e.x- 
ce])t m Carthage. The Roman army, 
needed by the Roman party in order to 
work the new constitutional machinery 
in the city, w'as now before the gates. 

After the loss of Sardinia, Hamilcar 
went to Spain in 237 B.c. and proceeded, 
by conquering a new Carthaginian pro- 
vince, to replace the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia. We know nothing of the con- 
ditions of the Phoenicians there. We see 


from the treaties with Rome that the 
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existing towns belonged to Carthage. 
A\liat haj)i>encd now was precLscly that 
which had taken place previously with 
the Libj’ans ; the hinterland was subju- 
gated, and a province constituted, wliile 
hitherto merely trading towns under 
Carthaginian overlordship had existed 
there. Hamilcar fell in battle against the 
Iberians in 2zq u.c. and Hasdruhal took 
his place. He continued the work of his 
father-in-law, and 
made the ancient 
Mastia the capital 
ol the new province 
under the name Kar t- 
chadast, or Carthago 
Nova, as it was 
called by the Romans. 

■After his death, in 
221 B.C., the supreme 
command was en- 
1 ru.stcd to Hamilcar’s 
son, Hannibal. 

The acquisition of the province of Spain 
and the second war with Rome .seem ex- 
clusively to have been the work of the 
Rarcids ; in fact, the impression is created 
that these were really the holders ol jxiwer 
in Carthage, and had posses-ed in sub- 


This de- 


stance a monarchical power 
jjends. howewr. to a consider- 
able degree on the nature ol 
our accounts ; these, on ihe 
one hand, only dtsenbe the 
war. in which_ those per.son- 
alitie.s were naturally more 
])rominent. and. on the other 
baud, their objict was to 
lustily Rome's action towards 
Carthage. But to do this 
they were obliged to represent 
the'Roman jiarty at Carthage 
as the outraged one. while it 
can admit ol no doubt that 
in reality the Barcidae were 
alway.s in harmony with the 
constitutional authorities. 

The Roman party were simpl j' 
jiracti.sing treachery. It was 
not Hannibal who governed 
authorities in Carthage — he went a.s a Iwy 
with his father to Sjiain. and came back 
to Africa only at the close of the war — but 
it was the majority of the Families which 
filled the constitutional offices, and he be- 
longed to their ]iarty and executed their 
resolutions. The command of the army 
had, of course, given Hamilcar and Hanni- 
bal a weighty voice in the council of their 


party, and they doubtless contributed 
largely to its prtponder.iling power, but 
they were nothing mote th.in many other 
generals of whom hi.story tells ; M.igo. 
perhaps, po.sse'.sed piisoiially greater in 
fluencp than Hannifial. 

The pretext for the war was, as usual, 
dtagged in anvhow by the Romans. Han- 
nibal. when he besieged Saguntiim. had in 
no way infringed the unjustified demand 
of Rome that (he 
Ebro should not be 
crossed. The course 
and result ol the 
Second Punic War 
arc related else- 
where. The Roman 
]>arty carried its 
])oint.s ; a Roman 

HAMILCAR AND HIS SON HANNIBAL 
The ffrefttCarthagifilaa generals in the Punic Wan. Hamil- prtSSUICWas 

fell in S^ini and after the death of his son-iii>lair orOUCht U|K)n thc 
Haadrubal, his son Hannibal took o»er the chief command. CmniPnl lo TP- 

call Hannibal, and thcmatchlcss leader was 
vanquished at Zama in 202 b.c. Rome now 
dictated .severe conditions of peace : cession 
of thc Spanish pi ovince to Rome and ol the 
tributary state of Niiinidia to Masinissa, and 
the loss of independence. Carthage berame 
Iriimtary to Rome, and iorfeited even 
(he right of waging w’ar. 






Carthage as a sovereign state 
dlsappe.ai.s; politic.illy she 
could no longer play a jiart. 
But commerce gave her an 
iinjjoriancc which was finally 
able to win her jiolitical 
power. Rome was bound (o 
take measures against this. 
Just as the Assyrians 
.'.Iways conlrived Ic' eltcct a 
reliellion on llie jiart of their 
allies and their tiibutaries’in 
order to be able to annex 
their states, .so Rome w.-».s 
never at a loss for the ineaas 


hannibalthe VICTORIOUS of ])njvokmg thc last fight of 
nwhirj' 'driiaSd ' Mcepl^'"™ dcsiieration. With this object 
Cartbaestvpro-Roinaotreaciieiy. K.isinissa was therefore 
thc placed by the side ol Carthage. He jilayed, 
according to insf ructions, tlie ]>art a.s.sigiicd 
to him. The Third Punic War, from 140 to 
14b B.c. was the struggle of desjiair, which 
was thc result ol thc petty jirovocations of 
the Nutiiidian king, and afforded thc pre- 
text for getting rid ol Rome's rival in 
peaceful comjictition. Carthage wa.s des- 
troyed in 146 B.c. In blood and flames 
sets the sun of thc Phrenician city, once the 
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proud mustress of the seas ; and with it 
disappears the Carthaginian people as such 
from the history of mankind. Utica be- 
came the capital of the new Roman pro- 
vince of Africa. 

The sources of our information as to the 
internal development of the Carthaginian 
state are practically worthless. Besides 
the eulogies which have been 
Carthage lavished on the Carthaginian 

Du ap^ari constitution by Plato. Eratos- 

From Hutory PolybiuS, Cato, and 

Cicero, we are indebted to Aristotle's 
“ Politics ” lor a long discussion of it ; but 
these discussions are for purpo.ses of com- 
jiarison. and presuppose a familiarity with 
liis lost work on the Carthaginian con- 
stitution. lacking which we are reduced 
to little more than conjecture. 

The constitution of Carthage was, so far 
as we know, that of a provincial town — 
that is, the government was based on 
the tribal organisation of still unsettled 
Semite.s. There was a council, presum- 
ably a representation of the citizens and 
a body of elders, which may originally 
have corresponded to the leaders or ciders 
(sheikhs) ot the Families, but in historical 
times, according to its nature, may have 
compiiscd the administrative magistrates 
of the state, elected from the aristocracy. 
The executive heads of these magistrates 
were the two Stiffetes, the "Judges.” 
From this dualism we infer that Carthage 
wa.s mainly a settlement of two tribes, or 
else that, alter the sctllcmcnt, in the process 
of forming a citizen class and a patriciate, 
these two predominant sections of the 
community each had a repre.sontativc in 
the goveininent. 

It the Phcenicians, possessors of the 
best liarlxjurs in a large civilised district 
and limited to a narrow strip of coast, 
were driven to seafaring and trade, still 
the settlers in the western ba.sin of the 
Mediterranean, so soon as they were 
sirengthened in their intercourse with 
the Eastern civilisation, were 
enabled to subjugate a larger 
territory for themselves Ijy 
defeating the still uncivilised 
inhabitants of the hinterland. The great 
mei chants of Carthage did not wish to 
sacrifice the advantage which was obtained 
by exploiting the productions of the land, 
and they therefore subdued the Libyan 
inhabitants of the hinterland. We know 
little of the actual course of events. The 


Govemment 
of the 
NeliTci 


victors must at first have taken only a 
portion of the land for themselves, while 
they left the old owners the presumably 
larger portion in return for a fixed tribute. 
The introduction of a monetary system, 
which is essential in a mercantile state, 
only brought more land into the hands of 
the Carthaginian lords since the peasants 
were overwhelmed by debt. Thus a 
great land-owning class was developed, 
which employed slave labour for agncul- 
ture, and took for its model the Roman 
S3r5tem of latifundia. It is uncertain 
w'hat the policy of Cartharc was in her 
foreign provinces. It is w^ known that 
the Spanish metal mines were thoroughly 
exploited. But whether the Cartha- 
ginians themselves were the workers, or 
whether they left the working to the natives 
and, by a system of taxes, directed the 
profits into their own coffers, must re- 
main undecided. The latter alternative 
seems the more probable. 

We possess practically no available 
account of their trade relations generally. 
With regard to their intercourse with the 
Eastern civilised world, it is obvious that 
they must have furnished it with the raw 
w I j I j products of the countries of the 
r* * western basin of the Mediter- 

ranean. The Bible calls the most 
“ important of these countries 
Tarshish. It must remain undecided to 
what country in particular this name was 
applied ; in any rase the Carthaginians 
were the masters of the Tarshi.sh trade, 
the track of which bounded the horizon of 
the civilised nations of Western Asia. 
The trade which commanded the Spanish 
coasts must have penetrated beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar. There was the 
famous attempt which, even before Hero- 
dotus’ time, somewhere about the year 
470 B.C., the " elder ” Hanno made to 
acquire the West African coast by plant- 
ir^ factories there. His joumw took 
him beyond the mouth of the Senegal, 
and the record of his achievement is 
said to have been set up in the temple of 
" Cronos ” at Carthage. The e.\tant 
Greek account claims to be a translation 
of it. The counterpart to this journey is 
found in the Periplus of Himilcus, who is 
said to have explored the North as far as 
Britain. We are, however, less well in- 
formed as to his report, since it is only 
known to us by its employment in the 
“ Ora Maritime ’’ of Avienus. 
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R ome entered on the inheritance of 
Carthage and formed the province ot 
Africa out ot the territory of the republic. 

The region prc.servcd its prospcrou.s con- 
dition even in the Roman period. The 
towns which had stood most loyally by 
Carthage were destroyed, and others were 
administered by Roman prefects. Only 
Utica and Hippo, which m the last war 
had taken the side of the conquerors, 
retained the greater jjart of their privileges. 

Utica gained greatly by the fall ot 
Carthage, of which it took the place lor 
some time in matters of trade, and could 
compete with Rhodes and Alexandria in 
wealth and commerce. But 
CarthBB* Carthage itself rose from its 
ruins. The attempt of C. Grac- 
chus to plant a colony on the 
historic site failed, it is true ; but Cresar. 
and after him Augustus, successfully 
prosecuted the scheme. The new settle- 
ments enjoyed for centuries fair prosperity. 

But the n:al inheritance from Carthage 
was not the rich corn-land and its com- 
manding position on the Mediterranean, so 
favourable for trade, but the war with 
nomad peoples, the real sons 
of North Africa who with 
restless spirit .swarmed round 
the bordeis ol the rich pro- 
vince. The wi.se policy ol 
Masinissa 'had made the 
Numidian state a formidable 
power, and its territory ex- 
tended from the borders of 
Cyrenaica to Mauretania. After 
the death of this most loyal 
ally of the Romans, it required 
but a slight pretext to renew 
the old stniggle between agri- masinissa 

culturists and nomads in the Kinj of Numjdu and b lo/ai 
form of a war between Rome ^ 
and Numidia. Under Micipsa, the succes- 
sor of Masinissa, friendly relatioas re- 
mained undisturbed. The feud broke 
out when, after the death of Micqisa, in 
ii8 B.C., and the murder of Hiempsal, the 
crafty Jugurtha, grandson of Masinissa 
and nephew of Micipsa, ascended the 
throne. For the first time a genuine son 


of North Africa came forward in the 
theatre of war — a man who combined 
Punic cunning with biigand bravery, and 
who, as an ally ol the Romans, had learnt 
the art of war among a peojile who 
aspired to the dominion of the woiltl. For 
the first time, too, a peop'c of Aryan race 
came into conflict with the native genius 

The Wen 
of 

JoSttHho 



cf North Africa in a struggle 
for supremacy on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Ju- 
gurtha, according to Roman 
stipulation, had received only the more 
valuable westcin part of Micipsa’s kingdom 
— that is, the present Algeria, with the 
exception ot the most easterly portions 
and of Cirta. the capital — ^while his adopted 
brother, Adherbal, was allotted the east, 
corresponding roughly to the present 
Tripoiis. Adherbal’s good fortune was 
short-lived. In 112 h.c. Jugurtha found a 
pretext for war ; Adherbal was besieged 
in his capital, Cirta, and in the storming 
of the town was killed, together with 
many ol the inhabitants. 

Rome had now no choice but to take up 
arms against the usurper on the trivial 
pretext that among the slain 
inhabitants of Cirta were a 
numlier of Roman citizens. In 
reality, the war which how 
liegan concerned the security 
of the province of Africa, 
which was not only a valuable 
possession, on account of its 
natural wealth, but a corner- 
stone in the fabric, of the 
Roman empire. 

The so-called Jugurthinc War 
liegan in the year iii b.c., but 
ended lor the time in a shame- 
ful peace, lor Jugurtha knew 
how to avail himself artfully of 
the venality of the senatorial party and 
of the consul, Calpurnius Bestia, who had 
been sent out against him. Indeed, when 
the leader of the popular party, Memmius, 
succeeded in obtaining the summons of the 
Numidian king to Rome, the wily African 
was able to extricate himself from all 
difficulties, thanks to the corruption of 
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the parties in power, which astounded the peaceful people in North Africa. _ While 
king himself. It was only when he carried the piwince of Africa was in time 
his audacity to such a pitch as to cause transformed into a genuinely Roman 
his cou.sin, Massiva, who was staying in territory, Niimidia, too, did not escape 
Rome, and had put himself under the the fate of being Romanised. Masinissa 
protection of Roman ho.spitality. to be had diligently encouraged the settlement 
treacherously murdered that he wa.s of agriculturists in liis duiiiiniuii. By so 
forced to leave the city and prepare for a doing he laid a firm foundation lor his 
. new\rar. The senatorial party power and first rendered a united Numidia 

i;f“* J (inco more conducted the war po.ssible : but he at the .same time aban- 

N rtiiAf • unt’ncrgetically and unskilfully, doned the standard of pure nomad life, 
“ division of the Roman army under which alone the Numidians could 

wa« actually cut off by Jugurtha. and had hope to resist the influence of Rome 
lo jiurclia'.e its liberty from the Numidian The partly accidcnlal circumstance that 
king by a ''hamelul submi.ssion. King Juba of Numidia. in the struggle 

At r.ist the ijopular party, which then lietwcen Pompey and Ca;sar, placed himself 
cmbracecl the more active element of the on the side of the first and was involved 
Roman ]ieople. succeeded in breaking the in his fall, led to the change. Augustu.s 
influence ol tlie former leaders in the state, annexed the eastern half of Numidia as a 
by eiiforiing the jninishment of the chief “ new province ” to the Roman empire and 
oitendei-s, and by placing incorruptible left Juba in posse.ssion of only the less 
generals at the head ol the army. Jugurtha, cultivated west, as well as of Mauretania, 
hard pressed by the consul Metellus sue- which, however, recognised the rule of the 
reeded in uniting temporarily the whole king only to the smallest extent. From 
]iowei ol nomad Nortli Africa against the this time the name of the Numidians 
Romans by making an alliance with his begins to be di.su.sed and the designation 
tather-iii-law. King Bocchus of Maure- of " Ufanri ” becomes universal for the 
tania. The Mauretanian kingdom already inhabitants of North Africa, 

existi'd in the time of the Second Punic _ * especially for the nomads. 

War. and probably included the greater The Romans soon saw them- 

part ol Morocco, while in culture it did not selves compelled to protect the 

.stand much behind Numidia. since the old cultivated lands now subject to their rule 
Phoenician influence on the west coast of by lines of fortre.s.ses and a sort ol military 
Morocco must have left some lasting frontier against the nomads, who, dri\'en 
traces. The alliance soon came to an back into the steppes and mountains, 
end. ISocchus gave up his son-in- allowed themselves to be won over quite 
law to the Romans, w'ho adorned their temporarily as fickle allies, but were 
triumphal ])roccs-.ion with him, and alwa)^ ready to make inroads into the corn- 
allowed the miserable captive to die in a growing district. Since after the final decay 
subterranean dungeon. The Numidian of the Numidian power no formidable 
kingdom was divided — one part was enemy threatened Roman Africa, a com- 
as.signcd lo Bocchus, another joined to parativel)’ .small number of troops was 
the Roman province, the rest was given alw'ays sufficient to protect the country, 
over to two Numidian princes. Two legions, and later only one, had their 

There was no attempt even in later permanent station in Africa : indeed, the 
times at a complete subjugation of North military strength of North Africa was 
Alrica by the Romans. If the Roman trained by Rome lo be used in foreign 
I t 11 1 North Africa did, wars. Outside the province only the 

A 'e'de'e secure a agricultural districts were under Roman 

of^Rome'^ ^ s>frongor ]iosition it was due influence ; and as these districts lay like 
more to the advance of oivilisa- oases in the regions occupied by nomads, 
tion and the common progress of the there never was any attempt at a corn- 
agricultural and town classes than to plete subjugation of the country. This 
]iolitical measures. Where agriculture took applies particularly to Mauretania, which 
hold, there the Roman influence also never became an integral part of the 
gained entrance ; and the intellectual Roman empire. 

ascendency of Rome was followed by a The external history of Mediterranean 
jiolitical ascendency, which made the Africa at the time of the Roman emperors 
Romans the natund protectors of every presents little worthy of narration. Of all 
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the border countries of the Roman empire, mainc 
it was the least threatened. At the same Tcuto 
time it belonged to those regions which histor 
offered little proispcct of territorial expan- class 
sion. and. therefore, never had to serve other 
as the centre of military operations. Such great 
favourable circiim.''tanccs contributed thcan 
greatly to the prosperity of the countrj’. have 
Roman Carthage, which Iiad grown up on . 
the site of Rome’s annihilated ri\-al. ^ 
flourished to such a remarkable degree that y * 
it could compete in wealth and population “ * • 
with Alexandria. The grain exported from tribes 
Africa had long become indispensable for the lu 
Rome and Italy, where the country i^opii- Wend 
lation steadily diminished ; a portion oi .At an 
the stream of gold which poured into Rome least 
was thus diverted to the Alriran province, that 
The arts and sciences, when they sank geous 
from their high j)laoe in Rome, enjoved a At 
second period of pro.spcrity in .some mann 
provinces, and especially in Africa. But towar 
luxury and immorality, the evil associates horde 
of wealth, found a splendid soil. Per- move( 
hajis both ])henoinena. 
intellectual development 
and material luxuiy. caused 
Christianity to .strike dceji 
root in Africa m a short 
time and favoured the 
further .spread of the new 
teaching from thi.s centre. 

We see the influence of juba i. and n, 


mained quiet. Their relation to other 
Teutonic iwoplcs is not quite clear ; many 
historians of the period of the migration 
class them with the Goths ; according to 
other surmises, they would belong to the 
great Suevian group. Pure Germans in 
theanthmpologiral sense they could hardly 
have been. They were largely intermixed 
_ . with that older population 

which must have .«cttled in 
^ Germany before the inroad of 

closely federated Teutonic 
tribes. Indeed, it has been concluded from 
the name of the Vandals that Slavonic or 
Wendish tribes wore merged ,with them. 
•At any rate, the Vandals are con^idcrcd the 
least important of the Teutonic peoples 
that marched southward, the least coura- 
geous. and the most barbarous. 

At the time of the wars with the Jlarco- 
manni the Vandals had ahendy moved 
towards the Roman frontier in small 
horde's, until finally the whole ])eople, 
moved by a spirit of unrest, began to 
look tor new abodes. Partly 

® as enemies, partly as allies of 
the Romans, the Vandals, 
then, as later, a ]>eople 
w'hose armed strength 
principallj’ lay in cavalry, 
appeared on the Danube 
frontier. ‘Beaten and almast 
Bnd n. annihilated by the Goths. 


Africa on Christianity em- they at last placed them- 

bodied in the mighty fonn ot selves entirely under the 

Augustine. An intense and torceful nature, protection of Rome and received setllc- 
he sought fruitlc.s.sly to find the fulness of ments in Pannoiiia. until, after a long 
existence in jjlcasure, until an hour ot true period of quiet, and aroused n])parently 
knowledge led him into the jiath of sell- by the fortune of their countryman, 
denial, which he trod with the same fiery Stilicho, they moved towaifls the Rhine ; 
•impetuosity. African .Cbristianity tri- in alliance with the Alans they defeated 
umphed with Augustine. While it made the Franks on the Main and poured over 
the culture and wealth of the country ot Gaul, which almost without resistance 
service to its cause, it gave Africa an fell a prey to their predatory hordes, 
important place in the civilised w'orld. Three years later the treachery of 
which, however, it was destined to keep lor German frontier guards ojiened to them 
only a short time and then to lose for ever, the passes ol the Pyrenees ; and now 
. Augastine him.sclf in the la.st .Spain, -which, like Gaul, accepted her 
h *F***”*' year of his life saw' hostile aimies late w'lth dull resigiialion, learnt all the 
tte appear before Hippo, the town horrors of a war with barbarians and of a 

Bu op which he was bishop — foreign supremacy in 409. After some 

armies which were destined to tear Africa years of unrest the victora divided the 
away from the Roman empire and to land among themselves, though a part ol 
reduce it to a condition of misery, from it still remained Roman. Already better 
which it did not rise until the time of the timas seemed to be dawning for the 
Arabs. In the great migratory move- vanquished, when the attack of the West 
ment, which had affected all the tribes of Gotlis brought new disordeiN into Sjiain. 
East Germany, the Vandals, who were A jiart of the Vandals were completely 
settled in Western Silesia, had not re- exterminated ; the rest retreated towards 
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the south and once more acquired con- 
siderable power there for a time. That 
they then began definitely to apply 
themselves to maritime matters and to 
building a fleet is an important proof that 
they recognised their situation ; and 
though wc might not be inclined to form 
too high an opinion of their fleet, it per- 
•PL V j I mitted them not only to 
The Vandals undertake predatory ex- 

eeome a pcditioiLS to the neigh- 

bouring islands and coasts, 
but, in case of need, to flee with their 
families before the onset of enemies. The 
jicrfect development of the Vandal fleet 
was to take jjlacc in Africa. 

During the feud of the Roman 
generals, Boniface and Actius, the former 
in rage had recourse to the desperate 
e.xpedient of appealing to Geiserich, king 
of the Vandals, lor liclp. It was gladly 
granted. In May, 429, the army of the 
Vandals landed on the African coast. 
According to the most trustworthy 
account, there were, including women, 
children and old men, some 80,000 souls. 

Boniface, who, meantime, had become 
reconciled with the Roman court, hurled 
lumsclt against the invaders without 
avail, although he held Hippo Regius, 
the scat of the bishopric of Augustine, 
against the barbarians. After the defeat 
of Actius he returned to Rome, where he 
died of his wounds. Hippo fell, so that in 
435 almost the whole of Afiica, with the 
exception of Carthage, the capital, was 
abandoned to the Vandals. Since nothing 
was done to ensure the security of this 
List and most important Roman centre, 
(iciserich grasped a favourable opportunity 
and. in 450, took the town by a sudden 
assault, the eflemindtc inhabitants offer- 
ing no serious resistance. After prolonged 
struggles a new treaty was concluded, 
which, strangelj- enough, conceded Maure- 
tania and Western Numidia to the Romans, 
while the rich ca.st fell entirely to the 
The Tide 442. In all these 

of Vandal there IS no trace of any 

c . serious resistance offered by 
the inhabitants. Boniface had 
defended Hippo with Gothic mercenaries, 
while the native population lent no appre- 
ciable assistance, and the nomad tribes of 
the country either adopted a dubious 
attitude, or availed themselves of the 
difficulties of the Roman governor to 
make attacks and engage in predatory 
e.xpeditions. This demoralisation resulted 
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from social conditions, the system of 
latifundia in particular, which had, 
perhaps, developed more favourably in 
Africa than in other parts of the Roman 
empire. The free peasants had long ago 
become the serfs of the great landed 
proprietors, and were little superior in 
position to the masses of slaves who were 
everywhere to be found. 

But the great landowners became 
in their turn easy victims of the policy 
of extortion followed by unscrujiulous 
governors increasingly as the dignity 
of the imperial power sank lower. No man 
who had anything to lose would now take 
a place in the senate of the large towns, 
which had once been the goal of the 
ambitious, for the senators were required 
to make up those deficicnces in the 
revenue which, with increasing oppres- 
sion, became more and more frequent. 
At last Jews, heretics and criminals 
were forced into posts of honour and stood 
at the head of the town government 
which in Roman times had been so power- 
ful. Bloody insurrections repeatedly 
broke out, alwa3rs traceable ultimately to 
the pressure of taxation. The people had 

long since lost all military 

efficiency, for while the 
Tw-T** greatest part of the inhabit- 
ants of North Africa had lost 
all energy of character under the unfavour- 
able social and economic conditions, the 
citizens of the towns had sunk into 
extravagance and vice. " Just as all the 
filth collects in the bottom of a ship," 
sa}^ Salvian, " so the manners of the 
Africans contain, as it were, the vices of 
the whole world. All other nations have 
their particular vices, as they have their 
peculiar virtues ; but among almost all 
Africans no single vice is missing.” 

Only one thing gave a certain stability 
to the African population and a power 
of resistance, though only pa.ssive resist- 
ance, against the Vandals in particular; 
and that was religion. The Vandals, 
during their sojourn in Spain, had deve- 
loped into fanatical Arians. They cruelly 
persecuted in its African home the 
Catholic faith, which Augustine had 
firmly planted ; but in doing so they 
planted in the vanquished the feeling of 
brotherhood, while they themselves re- 
mained like a strange body in the con- 
quered land, without entering into perma- 
nent rdations with the people or the soil 
of Africa. The fact that the Vandals 
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came into Africa entirely as conquerors 
forced them immediately to organise 
their political sj-stem without special 
consideration for the conditions of the 
defeated. In particular, they did not 
attempt to draw over to their side, or even 
to spare, the two most powerful orders — 
the great landowners and the clergy — but 
actually jiroceeded to cxtciniinate them ; 
and when they had seized for themselves 
all their property, assumed the position 
of the former owners of the soil. 

But in so doing they were comiiclled 
to .stop half-way, tor the number of the 
Vandals was too small to enable them 
to bring the whole conquered territory 
under their immediate influence ; so that, 
at least in the more outlying anl less 
fertile regions, old conditions continued, 
while the richer lands in the vicinity of 
the capital, Carthage, loll partlv to the 


of their property. Wo thus .see the 
Vandals, alter a certain state of tiaiiquil- 
lity had set in, almost entirely concentrated 
in the C arthaginian ten itory. From there, 
as from the watch-tower of a castle, they 
observed their African kingdom and kept 
it in obedience, while in the greate.st part 
^ .. of Alrica the Roman institutioas 

Vaadal* remained almost undisturbed, 
and only the revenues were 
surrendered to the Vandal 
overlord. There was no sign of any 
fusion of the conquerors with the old 
inhabitants of the country or even of the 
formation of a new race. 

The Vandals, however, founded their 
power on the insecure base of piracy and 
their marauding lather than on the dc- 
velo]>ment of territorial pos.sc.ssions. The 
spiritual victory ot African Christianity 
signified the tardy triumiih of the old 



THE AMPHITHEATRE OF EL JEMM, A ROMAN RELIC IN TUNIS 
Aftbr the fell of Certhaffe roost of North Africa became Roman, onlj Numldia and Manretuia retalnincr independence. 


king, partly to his ainiy. Lven the king Carthaginian laud over Rome, the mistress 
saw him.sell soon compelled to settle Roman of the world; now a fleet was de.stincd 
iamicrs on his estates or to leave the old to set sail from the harbour of Carthage 
jiropiictois as .scits on their tarins ; under the command of the fair-haired 
and other leading Vandals followed GeLscrich, which was to bring on RoinC 
his example. The downiall was. there- all the horrors ol devastation, 
lore, not so complete as might seem at With this pillage of Rome, in 435, a 
the first glance ; and a considerable long succession of Vandal predatory 
part ol the African ])opulation, after the expeditions begins. Alniast yearly King 
first stoim of conquest had blown over, Geiseiich harassed the coa.sts of Sicily 
y might find thcmselve.s not and Italy with hi.s fleets ; and he knew 

X* ” * j worse oH undci Vandal rule how to avoid succc.ss fully a dangerous 
onqoei under the control ol bknv. planned by the emperor ^fajorian 

ny »T lai |^oinan governors. The in 458, in alliance with the West C^ths. 

Africans had even less to do with military The confused state of affairs in the western 
service than in the Roman times. Besides empire constantly afforded him new pre- 
serfs and the slaves there were also the texts for marauding ex]>edilions ; and 
native officials, who were treated by the when the Byzantine emperor interfered 
conquerors almost as equals ; and the the Vandal king welcomed the oppor- 
caprice of the Vandal ruler left here and tunity for completely devastating his 
there free landowners in the enjojTnent territories on the coast. The campaign of 
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\ engeancc, which the emperor Leo under- 
took in 4f)S with all his forces, absolutely 
failed, after the Byzantine fleet had been 
annihilated by a night attack of the Van- 
dals. Some year>, later Gciserich. whose 
lesfles'. spirit began at last to feel the 
bill den of olrl age, coneluded a jieaee with 
Byzantium and soon aftenvards with 
Rome. This mast powerful 
Power of ^'andal kings died in 

477. His kingdom at his death 
■ * embraced not merely North 

.Mrica as fai as Cyrene, but also Sardinia, 
Corsica, tin- Balearic Isles, and a part of 
Sicilj’. But. indeed, in internal .strength it 
had lost rather than gained, since the 
numbers of the \’andals necessarily were 
.steadily diinini.shed by thei." constant 
jiredatbry e\j)cditions. It is .significant 
that under his succe.ssor. Hunerich. a 
number ot the .Moorish tribes regained 
their independence, while Hunerich him- 
self entirely forfeited what ]iopularity he 
had among the natives through his cruel 
persecutions of the Catholics. Still more 
gra\ c was the defection of the Moors under 
Kin? fruntliiimund from 487 to 406. 

The cflorts of King Thrasamund (496- 
.‘53,1), by every means, and wherever 
possiliK*' by conciliatory measures, to 
<'stabll^h the .supremaev of the Arian 
faith in his kingdom, and thus to root the 
N'andal power more firmly in the .soil, 
failed as completely as the previous 
attemi>ts to do so lij' violence. Nor ivas 
the king successful in the wars against 
I he .Moors. An alliance with the East 
Ciollis, cemented by the marriage of the 
Idng with the Gothic princc.ss Amala- 
irid-a might have been of great use to the 
lealm. bill it was not lasting. Di.sturbances 
.iro.-e among the \’andals themselves. And 
when Hilderich, .successor ot Thrasa- 
mimd. who .sought to gain the support 
of Bv/.antiiim, and was inclined to 
Catholicism, wa.s driven from the throne 
hv hi.s gencial. Gelimer. the Byzantine 
„ em])cror, Justinian, believed 

, j , that the time had at length 
come to 1 cassert Ins old claims 
on Africa. The attempt .suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectations. The 
towns of the Tripolitan coast, which had 
no Vandal garrison, submitted without 
demur ; Carthage offered no resistance ; 
and when Gelimer mustered his Vandals 
for the decisive battle he sustained, in 
spite of the enemy’s inferior numbers, a 
crushing defeat. 
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This ended the Vandal rule. The Catho- 
lic population of the country greeted 
the Byzantine general, Belisarius. as their 
liberator : the Moors remained neutral or 
ae-ailed themselves of the confusion to 
make raids on friends and foes. This was 
all the more grave, because the Vandals 
had early begun to form a part of their 
armies out of iMoorish mercenaries, and 
in particular could no longer dispense 
with the Moorish archers. King Gelimer, 
who had throwm himself into a frontier 
castle, surrendered in the .spring of 534. 
Subsequent risings of the Vandals only 
brought about the result that the rest 
of the nation were exterminated or 
banished from Africa. Tliis fact is im- 
portant, because the attempt has been 
made repeatedly to trace back peculiari- 
ties of North African peoples to a stroi^ 
admixture of \'andal blood, while, in 
reality, even at the lime of the Vandal 
rule, religious differences prevented any 
widespread amalgamation, and afterwards 
the Germanic conquering race entirely 
disappeared from Africa. Even their 
language and customs have left little trace. 
The emperor Justinian, after the con- 
_. quest of the country, did not 

D..app.*r«e. rcfntroducc 

the Roman institutions, 
which had only partially 
Ixicn .supenseded by the Vandals, and 
among them the detested Roman system 
of taxation. But as the Vandal’ con- 
querors had carried on the war 
of the .settled population against the 
nimads, which lliey had been forced, as 
owners of the cultivated land, to take up, 
difficulties increased for the Byzantine 
governors, who had to hold the province. 
An imposing command of Justinian, 
that the petty Alooiish principalities 
.should in the future submit to the Roman 
law>. made little impression. Continual 
risings ot the Moors depopulated the land : 
and, in addition, religious dissensions 
among the Africans, who were zealous 
sup]>orters of the faith, found the best 
.soil. Thus the moral and economic forces 
of North Africa had sunk to the lowest 
depths when the wave of the Arabian 
conquest came rolling on. 

The West Gotlis from Spain had tem- 
porarily planted foot on the African coast ; 
but the importance of their possessions can 
hardly have been greater than that of the 
present Spanish presidios, which exercise 
not the .slightest influence on the interior. 




BARBARY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

l^ATURALLY, Ihe storm of Arabian in- touml in the steppes ot the conquered 
vaiitn tell first on Egypt, which in f>4i land a welcome scope for their love oi 
.'amc under the domination of Islam. In nqinad life. North Africa became a real 
the first ardour of conquest the Arabian home to them. While spreading Iheii 
armies pre.ssed on further, and. perceiving religion and their language, they u.s.simi- 
the feeble resistance of the Byzantines, lated the aborigines to th;mselves to a 
went beyond Tripoli, without, however. _ continually increasing degiec, 

at once attaining any iiermanent results, \ f"** * or drove hack the relractory 
The difficulties of communication and of “ ^ ^ tribes into the mountains .iiid 

sending reinforcements by land alwaj's de.serts. But by their side ro.se 

made it po.ssible for the B3rzantines, who in rapid growth the native race of tfie 
were the masters of the sea, to win back Berbers, to whom the religion of Islam, 
what was lost. It is obvious that the with its disputes and its infinite sects, 
.settled population was again diminished gave a new spiritual outlook and supplied 
by these ware ; but at the same time the the core of a national unity. The struggle 
importance of the nomad Berbers grew, lictwein Arabian civili.sation and refinc- 
.md the contending iwwcrs had more and ment and the rude strength of the Berbers 
more to reckon with them. occupied for centuries the history of 

It seemed as if after the founding of North Africa, and even to-day the civilisa- 
Kairuan in the vicinity of the old capital, tion of the Aralis is not everyiyhcre 

Carthage, the Arabian supremacy ,was victorious. 

secured. But in O83 the gencial Okba Of the greatest importance, however, 
was defeated by the united forces ol for North Africa, and especially for 
the Byzantines and the Berbers, the most westerly and most uncivilised 
Arab! jjjj. essentially are district, Mauretania — the later Morocco— 

Cron to extreme political was the conquest of Sjiain and the clo.se 

***“ disunion, combined this time relations which wme thus ncces.sarily 
to a great extent under the leadershij) foimed between the Mohammedans in 
of a heroic priestess, Damia, or Kahinah. Sjia'n and Morocco. The marvellous 
defeated the Arabian general. Hassan ibn blending of Eastern and \A'estern civihsa- 
Noman, in figO, drove the Arabs back into tioii in Moorish Siiaiii, the pure blossoms 
Cyrcnaica, and endeavoured to make the oi art and science which in the gloomy 
return of their opponents impossible b}' daj-s of the Middle Ages flowered here in 
devastating the frontier lands. Hassan’s fabulous abundance, ol which the memory 
successor, Musa ibn No,spir, first succeeded even now glorifies the ruins of Moorish 
in conquering North Africa, or at least in grandeur, did not fail to make a deep ini- 
driving out the Byzantines ; but he used pre.ssion on the rude sons of Mauretania, 
the hard- won territory as a bridge for But as the advance of the Christian 
pa-ssing into Spain. There, in the fertile Sjianiards began gradually to reduce the 
land that had been cultivated lor cen- territory of Islam in Spain, bands of Moors, 
turies he founded a strong frontier jiost skilled in the fine arts, streamed over the 
of Islam in 712. In this way the victory _ . straits, and, finding a refuge in 

of the Mohammedan religion in North * . the towns of Morocco, trans- 

Africa was assured. “ mitted their industry and their 

No foreign rule had such far-reaching .skill to theoldinhabitantsof the 

effects on the coast of North Africa as land, as later the French refugees brought 
the Arabian. The Arab invaders were the the germs of industry and skilled produc- 
natural protectors of the settled popula- tion into distant German countries, 
tion, on whose work and tribute their own Only one famoas craft of the Sjianish 
existence depended. But they were at the Moors need be mentioned, the dyeing 
same time a people of the desert, who of leather, which, under the name of 
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Corduan, was formerly exported to all 
countries, but ib now no longer prepared 
ia Cordova, as of old. In Morocco the 
dyeing of leather is even to-da5' one of the 
most important and flourishing industries. 
Nor merely in Morocco, but also far to the 
south, on the banks of the Niger and its 
tributaries, the same craft is practised, 
, which, introduced probablj* 

oroceoi bj- emigrant Moore, has found 

its way thither over the 
n »» ry desert. Even direct relations 


between Sjiain and the Sudan can be proved, 
for we find architect.s, especially from 
Granada, in the .service of Sudanese princes. 

Such facts make it plain that inter- 
course with the countries of the negritic 
races mu.st have been developed in a 
quite dillereiit and more important fashion 
than during the Roman and Vandal times. 
The growth of the Sudanese trade is. in 
fact, a further and most valuable result 
of the apjiearance of the Arabs in North 
Africa. W'hen numerous Arab tribes 
scorned to .settle in the corn-growing 
land as lords of the agricultural popula- 
tion, but turned as true nomads to the 
ste])()c and the desert, they brought the 
influence of Islam into the wide de.se.'t 
belt, whu.se natural dangers and hostile 
iiiliahiiants had until now restricted all 
bii.sk commercial intercourse. 

Things were immediately changed when 
the Arabs began to act as guides for the 
merchants. The trading sjririt of the 
Arabian race, which sliowed itself con- 
spicuously in the first centuries after the 
conquest, hcl])ed fo surmount all difli- 
cultics. Even the iiolitical influence of 
the Aiabian jiowei extended further smith 
than tlial of the Roman empire, for the 
armies of the conquerors penetrated to 
the oases of Fez/.an and even Kauar — that 
is to say, half-waj’ to the Central Sudan. 
And as they then succeeded in spreading 
Islam in Negroland. North and South were 
united by a .spiritual bond, and the 
_. . . severing tract of the Sahara 

o en u* * formed no longer a hindrance 
ihe‘sBhar& ’’beams of trade and 

culture. Cummumcation with 
the Sudan had, however, other results for 
North Africa than the accumulation of 
wealth ; those coast towns which lay safe 
behind their walls and defended harbours 
showed often an almost republican inde- 
pendence in their dealings with the caliphs. 
For the treasures of the East and West, 
which the Arabian merchant forwarded to 
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the banks of the Niger and of Lake Chad, 
the Sudan offered in return gold and 
ostrich feathers and, above all, men, sons 
of Ham, destined in the eyes of believers 
to be slaves. In the markets of the north 
coast black slaves w'ere a staple article of 
sale ; negro women filled the harems of the 
wealthy, and negro guards protected the 
governors of Africa and the Spanish 
caliphs. 

The result was that beneath the original 
population of the north coast, which, 
under Arabian influence, was being ab- 
sorbed into a new Islamitic nationality, 
there lay a deeper social stratum, a i^ro- 
letarial, which, in undertaking all hard 
labour, lightened the burdens of the upper 
classes, but influenced them unfavour- 
ably by the unavoidable mixture of blood. 
This applies chiefly to Morocco, where 
even the present ruling dynasty has a 
goodly proportion of negritic blood in its 
vein^, and everywhere marriages with 
negro women are of ordinary occurrence. 
This had not been the case in earlier times 
to at all the same extent. And as the 
country already possessed in the powerful 
. . Berbers an element not amen- 
Beeo culture, the hampering 

Nesrhie o” civilisation must 

* inevitably have grown stronger 
with the rise of the negroes. In Africa 
the supremacy of the calipks of Bag- 
dad was maintained for only some 
hundred years. During this period the 
greater part of the Berber tribes were won 
over to Islam, but not without fiequent 
risings, which disturbed the peace. The 
Berbers, who had already taken part in 
the conquest of Spain as the picked troops 
of the army, proved dangerous and 
obstinate opponents ; and though Islam 
made continued progress among them, 
the number of the Arabs diminished to a 
serious extent in the constant battles. An 
utter defeat of the Arabs near Tangier 
in 740 is known as the “ Battle of the 
Nobles,” on account of the number of 
nobles and generals slain. 

When, on the overthrow of the Om- 
mayyads, the cahphate went to the Abbas- 
sides Africa became temporarily indepen- 
dent, and was not reduced to submission 
until 772. In the meantime, a prince of 
the Ommayyad house, Abd ur- Rahman, 
made himself master of Spain, and all 
efforts of the Abbassidcs to win back the 
land were succe.SKfully frustrated. The loss 
of the African po.ssessions was henceforth 
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only a question of time. Mauretania, 
the present Morocco, which in early 
time.s had always been least accessible 
to foreign influence, owing to its out- 
lying position and its geographical con- 
ditions, was the first to break away 
from the world-empire of Islam. Under 
the leadership of Edris ibn Edris, a descen- 
dant of the caliph Ali, the Moors suc- 
ceeded in finally shaking off the yoke of 
the Abbassides. It is a significant fact 
that Berber tribes were the first to join 
the new rulers. Immediately the zealot 
trait in the Berber nature employed itself 
in the forcible conversion of Christians and 
pagans, who were still numerous in. the 
land. The empire of Morocco has preserved 
even to the present day the reputation of 
being a stronghold of Moslem intolerance. 
The town of Fez was founded in So6 as 
the centre of the new state, and within 
its walls a not unimportant civilisation 
was soon developed. 

The rest of Africa was held only a few 
years longer by the Abba.ssidcs. The 
caliph, Harun al Rashid, thought he had 
made a good choice when he entrusted 
, the governorship of Africa to 

, ' . the energetic and wise Ibrahim 

c iinkKt/ Aglab ; but only too soon 

* ^ the loyal subject was trans- 
f 01 mod into the ambitious rebel. He 
found but little opposition, for even the 
caliph made no serious effort to recover 
the lost province. The centre of the 
empire of the Aglabites remained Kairuan ; 
Tripoli and the greater part of the present 
Tunis and Algeria formed the most 
valuable portion of the dominion. Tunis 
succeeded Carthage as a great com- 
mercial town. The Arabian possessions 
in Sardinia and Sicily naturally fell 
to the Aglabites, who strengthened their 
position considerably by the conquest 
of the important town of S}n'acuse in 877. 

The dynasty of the Aglabites was dis- 
placed in go8 by Obeid Allah, who posed 
as the Mahdi promised by Mahomet. 
He also dislodged the Edrisites from 
the throne of Mauretania, and united all 
North Africa, with the exception of 
Egypt, under his rule. But Egypt, too, 
was last to the Abbassides in the year 
q68, and fell into the power of the Fatem- 
ides. These shifted the centre of their 
power to Cairo, and in 972 gave their 
western possessions to the family of the 
Zeiriles to hold in fee. The history of the 
Zeirites shows how at that time, just as 


much as in the Roman period. North 
Africa was filled with partially and .some- 
times completely independent iietty .stales 
and tribal districts, and how in the 
hands of a brave leader an empire could 
be formed that might either last or break 
up again quickly into its component 
parts. The Zeirites firmly established their 
P tin power in the struggle with the 

j feudal lords ol Airica, and 
North Afrie^ now. although nominally they 
remained dependent on Cairo, 
completely took the place of the Fatemidcs. 
Africa remained united, outwardly at 
least, for nearly a century, until Morocco 
once more attained its independence, and 
began to exercise a decisive influence on 
the history of the .surrounding countries. 

Religion gave once again the pretext 
for a national revolution. Arabs became 
this time the spiritual leaders of an insur- 
rection, which had, however, mostly to 
be fought ou< by the Berbers. An Arabian 
tribe, whase .suddenly awakened religious 
zeal was .sharpened by a famine, under 
the leadership of its chief, Abu Bekr, took 
]jossession ot the town of Sejelmesa, and 
there arose the new dynasty of the 
Molathemides, or, as it is usually called, 
of the Almoravidcs. 

Under the second ruler ol the line, 
Yusuf (1069-1109), the greater jiart of 
Mauretania was subdued, and a new 
capital, Morocco, was founded in the 
south-west, where the pasture grounds of 
the \'ictorious tribe lay. The forces of a 
rude, but brave and hardy people, which 
Yusuf now united under his command, 
enabled him to prosecute his conquests. 
While, on the one hand, the empire of the 
Zeirites had become so disorganised that 
It finally and irretrievably broke up, on 
the other hand, the Moori.sh princes of 
Spain, who were subject to the rule ol the 
Christians, implored the aid of the African 
ruler. Nothing could have been more wel- 
come to Yu.suf. Received as protector and 
saviour, he inflicted a crashing 
blow on King Alfonso VI. of 


Spun 


Castile at Zalaca in 1086 ; 


By Africp 


but the rulers of Granada and 


of Seville had in turn to renounce their 
powers. The cultured Lslamitic Spaniards 
now saw themselves with reluctance ruled 
by the rude sons of Africa, whose brutal 
strength they, however, no longer ventured 
to resist. The conquest was, on the other 
hand, most advantamous to Yusuf and his 
African subjects. The overthrow of Islam 
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li icl been successfully prevented, and 
Spain had been made a source of strength 
to Africa ; but the rude Berbers, who 
crossed the straits, not only found wealth 
in Spain, but learnt to value in some 
degree the attractions of a higher ci\'ilisa- 
lion. The age of the Almoravidfs seems 
to have been tor Africa a period of 
increasing prosperity and of 
toleiable internal tranquillity. 
" * The second successor ot Yusuf 

*” was deleated by a genuine 
Berber liom the Atlas, Mohammed 
Alidallah ibn Tomrut. The proclamation 
by this siiccesstul fanatic ot his descent 
tioni Hosiin was one ot the favourite 
ini'ans emidoyed by politico-religious 
leformeis to win imiveisal respect. In 
realit}’. his success signified a new victory 
of the nali\ e spii it and a lurther strength- 
ening of the Berber inlluence. The sharp 
antagonism to enlightenment so character- 
istic of Berber lile becomes moic distinctly 
seen in t he course of history. After bloody 
civil wais the now dynasty of the Almo- 
hadcs obtained undisputed sway in 
Morocco in 1140. dn them the task 
ili'volved of supporting the Maslem states 
in Spain, which could not. unaided, hold 
out against the Christians. Once more 
the Alrican saviouis proved dubious 
Iriends, and it was only after numei'ous 
conflicts that the greater part of Islamitic 
Spain consented to acknowledge the 
siijireinacy of the Almohades. 

Though the centie ot the African jiower 
lay 111 Western Moiocco, and the late ol the 
state w.is repeatedly decided there, the 
eastern districts of the noith coast stood 
only in veiy loose connection with the 
einpiie ol the .Alinoiavidi << and Alinohadts. 
ancl maintained — as. lor example, the 
district of Bugia— under their own dynas- 
ties almost complete indf-pciidencc. Sicily, 
the rampait ol Aliica. had lallcn in the 
eleventh century into the hands ot the 
Normans, who soon alterwards gained 
possession ol several towns on 


Driving 
Oat the 


the African coast, as Tunis and 
Mahadia : and it mav well be 


ns tans jfjp Berber tribes 

of the mountains and steppes would hardly 
recogni.se a lord over them. It was only in 
1x39 Munen, a prince of the 

Almohades, succeeded in once more setting 
toot firmly in the East in conquering 
Bugia, Tunis, and Mahadia, and in dri\ing 
out of the land all Christian inhabitants. 
The claims of the Almohades to Spain 
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became in the end fatal to them. By 
the ever-increasing power of the Christian 
states they saw themselves driven to 
incessant wars, in which the flower of their 
armies was destroyed. Their dominion 
received, however, Ihe mast terrible blow 
in the battle at Tolosa, in 1212, in which 
the enormous army they had collected with 
the greatest exertions was utterly crushed. 
Their African empire new began to fall to 
pieces. In 1206 Tunis was lost to an 
insurgent, who was able to establish liis 
power firmly, and founded the dynasty of 
the Halides. The Spanish pos.sessions also 
regained their independence. And, finally, 
after civil war the dymasty of the Merinides 
eventually gained the throne of Morocco 
in 1269, after the founder of the family had 
already asserted his independence in the 
province of Schaus in 12 ij. 

Thus, then, the African empire of Islam 
was finally destroyed ; and the chief “ Bar- 
bary " states of subsequent times already 
begin to develop — Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Tripoli. The relations of Islam to the 
Christian states on the Mediterranean 
had, meantime, completely changed. 
_ . The W'est once more advanced 
SM attack. The African states 

Develoa themselves hara.ssed 

^ on their own soil by the armies 
and fleets of the Christian rulers. Then 
first, and more for defence than for 
aggression, the fleets of the “ Barbaiy 
state.>> " were lormcd, which were de- 
stined to remain the scourge of the 
Mediterranean countries down to the 
nineteenth century. 

The internal development of Morocco 
offers tor centuries nothing worthy of 
remaik. Not until 1588 did the empire 
of Morocco expand, and then, which is 
significant, not towards the east or 
north, but towards the south. A small 
Moorish army occupied Timbuktu, and 
the town was in 1680 still in the hands 
of Morocco. Here and in the western 
Sudan their influence has been maintained 
until almost the present day. The 
opportunity was thus presented to the 
princes of Morocco of enlisting large 
numbers of black trooiis, which were of 
great service to them in the frequent 
civil wars, hut also continually increased 
the negritic element in the population of 
North-west Africa. The negro guards, 
naturally, found many opportunities to 
decide the fate of the rulers and of the 
ruling houses. 




THE MODERN BARBARY STATES 


AND THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA 


’"THE expulsion of the Moors from Gra- 
nada was of still greater importance for 
the eastern Afncan states than for Morocco. 
The small states in Algeria and Tunisia had 
led up till now an unimportant existence, 
which had been only temporarily disturbed 
by the adventurous and completely un- 
successful crusade of King Louis IX. of 
France against Tunis. With the increas- 
ing influx of Moors, who were filled with a 
burning thirst for vengeance against Spain, 
and who also had the means to fit out 
pirate ships, these small states came into 
hostile relations with Spain, and in the 
beginning distinctly to their disadvantage. 
The punitive expedition which Cardinal 
Ximeuez undertook in the year 1509 struck 
panic into the whole coast region. From 
that time the Spaniards occupied not 
merely Oran, Bugia, and a fortress in the 
harbour of Algiers, but exacted tribut 
» 1 from some petty states, while 

ardinal Berber tribes in the moun- 
tains wore practically inde- 
pendent. Tlic town of Tripoli, 
with some other places on the roast, was in 
the hands of the Knights of Malta, and the 
Genoese occupied the island ot Tabarca. 
Thus the resistance of the African states 


Attacks 
the Piratci 


was limited to petty acts of privateering, 
until they in their turn were drawn into 
that new movement of Islam which started 
with the Turks, and was destined to send 
out its offshoots as far as the borders ot 


^Morocco. 

The man who gave life to the new in- 
fluence was the renegade Horuk Bar- 
barossa, a Greek from Lesbos. As captain 
of a privateer, fitted out by traders of 
Constantinople, he sailed to the Western 
Mediterranean, and made the town of 
Tunis the starting-point of successful pre- 
datory expeditions. He was soon in 
possession of a complete fleet of well- 
equipped ships, the crews of which were, 
for the most part, Turks. He gradually 
made himself master of several places on 


the coast, and at last of the town of 
Algiers ; the expelled ruler tried m vain 
to recover his small territory by help of 
the Spaniards in the year 1517. After the 
_ .. death ol Horuk his brother, 

a*Rokbcr Cheireddin, extended the newly 
State " formed robber state, and put 
it on a permanent fooling by 
placing himself under the overlord.ship ol 
the Porte. 

The period of Turkish rule which now 
begins was, on the whole, a sad time for 
the countries on the coast of North Africa. 
The real ruleis of the country were the 
Turkish garrisons. By the side of these 
the pasha, appointed by the Sultan, en- 
joyed only the merest semblance of power, 
while the Arabian and Berber inhabitants 
of the country were exi»!5cd helplc.ssly and 
unjustly to the cajnice of the rude .soldiery. 
Piracy became more and more the only 
.source of wealth for the unhappy coun- 
tricb. The reason why this .source was not 
soon sto]>ped by strong measures was 
chieflj’ that Spain, diverted from her de- 
sign on Africa by the discovery of America, 
graduidly sank into political impotence. 
Charles V., by the conquest of Tunis in 
1535, took the first step towards ending 
the curse of piracy. But the attack on 
Algiers failed ; and in 1574 Tunis was 
finally lust. 

There, too, the Turkish military rule 
was instituted. As in Algiers, the repre- 
sentatives of the soldiers formed a soit of 
republican government, or “ divan,” at 
the head of which a Dey with uncertain 
influence was usually ])laced. The rela- 
tions between Algiers and Tunis were, as 
_ a rule, unfriendly : in 1757 

y” “ Tunis was actually conquered 
jji***“ and sacked by Algerian troops, 

* * and its reigning lord deposed. 
As compared with Algieis, the third 
Turkish vassal state of Tripoli fell into the 
background even more than Tunis. It had 
been founded in 1531 after the expulsion 


I u 
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of the Maltese hy an old suboidinatc 
offacei of CheirLddin Baibaiossa, Diagut 
Heie also the Turkish militia had things 
completely in then hands Algieis lams, 
and Tiipoli — ^nominal \assals of Tuikey — 
all obtained an unen\iable re pu- 
“ * tation loi piracy, although m 

Z * leality it was not the natuie 

of pii\atuimg itself as piac- 
tised by them which distinguished them, 
but only the Icng pcisistcnee of a condi- 
tion whieh hul bedi giadually aban 
doned liy the othei inhabit ints ol Ibc 
Midi ten mein In the Middle Ages the 

(hiistiin st itis hid litted oii< coisaiis as 
nuidi 1 the Moll immedan states iiioidei 
to cipluu hostile meielnntmcn and to 
jilnndei the loists oi then enemies 


possible Mctims was much lessened the 
spheie of these laids must ha\e been 
extendeel In fact the coisairs appealed 
quite eaiW on the othei side of the 
Stiaits of Gibialtai In ibiy Madeira was 
plnndeied , the lush coast was deias- 
tated m 1631 and Iceland in\ aded in 1637 
A seieic check was inflicted upon 
them by the English lsa\y undei the 
command of Robert Blake, m the time of 
the Commonwealth , neveitheless, e\en at 
the beginning ol the nineteenth century 
Algciian piiates ciuised as fai as the hoith 
Si a 1 he object ol these voyages was not 
only the sei/uie ol gold anl piopeity, 
but also ol men The sums obtained as 
1 insoms foi cajitive Chiistians weie an 
impoitant souicc of income to the lulers 



ThE PIRATES STRONGHOLD rHE TOWN OF ALGIERS AS IT WAS ABOUT THE YEAR lliTO 
Alpiei« Olio sf tlip tliiee great p rate states of Barbai^ was organised b> a Greek renegade in 1 i? and from 
th«t tuie until the French conquest in is U subeistea bj open piracyi though nonunuy vassal of Turkey 


rhcR could be no jiossibility ol and inhabitants of the Baibaiy slates 
thoioughlv I \tiipating the cuist unless Ihe jiowtr of the Tuik wined Irom the 
the distiicts on Ih coast wcie biought time when his advance was finally le 
uiidci till dominion ol a Cliiistiin slate pulscdby Pi ince Eugene ol Savoy States 
Blit loi a lonj; time no nation showed any which subsist piimaiily by open iiiiacy 
disiu foi a diitiiult and tnanklcss undci cannot be tolciated by civilised maiitime 
taking ol this kind ind it was thought i>owcis Yet the Biibaiy pnatts con 
jiicteiabli to secuic immunity by tieaties tinned to piactise then piolession without 
Ihis suiceeded paitially, and the whole » being definitely suppicssed 

buidcn of the loss natuially devolved “ thiough the eighteenth ccntuiy 

on thoisc states which could not come to Even seveio chastisement m- 

an agi cement with the coisaiib On the ** dieted by Biitish and othei 

whole, the powci of the Baibaiy states, fleets m the eaily nmeteenth centuiy did 
sank stcaddy m the couise of rentuiies , not destioy the plague spot It was France 
and petty cntci puses took the place of which hnally put an end to the pest 
the gicat predatoiy expeditions of the In 1830, the Fiench monarchy of 
eailiei times But as the mimbei of ChailesX was m pailous state beaiching 
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THE TOWER OF SKULLS AT JERBA IN TUNIS 
A g:hastly monument of a Christian expedition to the 
pirates' haunts in 1301 and its defeat fay the Arabs. 

for some means of recovering popu- 
larity without desisting from its reac- 
tionary domestic policy, it sought to obtain 
martial glory. The Dey of Algiers had 
very flagrantly insulted the French consul, 
and reparation had never been made. A 
strong punitive expedition was despatched ; 
it made a rapid conquest. The Dey and 
his Turks wei'c removed from the country ; 
and to this the Berber population appear 
to have felt no strong objections. The 
French had no more intention of staying 
in Algeria than Eurojieans ever have of 
staying in barbaric 
realms in which 
they have been 
compelled by cir- 
cums taiiccs t o 
make a military 
demonstration. 

But the honest 
intention of retir- 
ing is usually frus- 
trated by the 
sense of responsi- 
bility for restoring 
order and then for 
maintaining it — 
since it Ls com- 
monly manifest 
that withdrawal 
will be followed by 
the recrudescence 
of anarchy. So it 
was with the 
French in Algeria; 
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and there was a further inducement at 
the outset to postpone retirement. The 
Bourbon monarchy fell, and Louis 
Philippe could hardly venture to signalise 
his accession by what his enemies would 
have clamoured against as an example of 
“ the craven fear of being great.’ So 
the French stayed — to restore order. 

The natives had acquiesced in the ejec- 
tion of their Turkish governors ; they 
were not equally ready to accept control 
by the infidels, especially as the latter 
displayed some want of tact in handling 
their susceptibilities. They rose in in- 
surrection under Abd el-Kadir, a leader of 
heroic type, who met with such success 
that after two years of fighting the French 
recognised him as sultan of a grea.t part 
of the country. This, however, did not 
suffice ; and in 1839, two years after the 
truce, Abd el-Kadir and the French were 
at war again. This time the relentless 
vigour of the French attack presently 
drove the native chief out of the country 
to Morocco ; only to return with fresh 
forces. Under such circumstances, the 
emperor had no alternative but to carry 
the contest through to a finish. The 
French did so. Abd el-Kadir ultimately 
found himself compelled to surrender to 
save his country from destruction. For 
some time he was held in durance, till 
Najmlcon III. released him. 

The whole of Algeria was not, in fact, 
brought into subjection until 1847. Under 
the Republic which upset Louis Philippe, 





A GENERAL VIEW OF TUNIS THE CAPITAL 0^ THE FRENCH PROTECTORATE 


Tunik, the second of the Berhery pirate states feraiiued \ nom n\l v*is<\l state of Turkey until 18^ I 
wl en it was placed under French protection and its ifoverum-nt controlled bj Frenrh administrators 


sMlinc 


Algcna^^as licaUcl a't if it had bteu MinpU 
an outhing poition of I'lancc Naj/ohun 
III lecogmscd that Euioptan meth )d>» of 
self goieinmcnl wtic not adaptid to tin. 
population One aftei anothei, a senes 
of c\peiiments in the foim of mihtaiv 
go\cinmcnts go\einineiits moie oi less 
modelled on that ot the Biitish in India, 
were attempted, culminating in i(> 7 g, with 
a 1 e\ ci Sion to parliamcntai v methods , but 
none base achicied distinguished success 
On the olhei hand thcie has been a sciy 
largi. immigiation of Euiopeans fiom 
Southern Italy Malta, and 
Spam, as well as fiom 
Southein Fiance, and these 
elements) seem likely to lus> 
with the natise Algciians so 
PS to piorluce a distmet lace 
modification Fmally Al- 
g,.iid IS a base fiom which 
1 1 Liicli mfluenc c has extended 
southwai ds to meet the noi th 
waid moeement fiom the 
Flench Sudan and the con 
sohdation of a Fiench Noith 
Afiiran empire is m sight 
On the cast of Algciia 
Tunis — like Algeria, a nomi- 
nal vassal-state of Tuikey — abdel-kadir 

enjoyed in the nineteenth ^Sut'Si'r^FrenS. m'^i^na 



untui\ a much mnie cnlightemd gut cm- 
ment undei the lulmg dynasty than hei 
m ighboui s r I aiie e « st ablished at Algiei s, 
w IS willing e noils'll to extend hei ascend- 
enr\ to luiiis but Algeiian difliculties 
on the one hand, and British opposition 
on the othei, checked hci zeal In couisc 
ol time howetci the Tunisian administia- 
tion degineiated , Eiiiopcan mtcivention 
Ixrame ncccNsiit I he Biitish Gotein- 
inent lem lined me it Italy, the othei 
Powei mamlv iiileicsted, hesitated to 
cIiKct iitaliy with Fiance , and 
Fiance lound suffirieiit cxeiise 
toi Inieing the Dej to jilaee 
himsell uiidei Ficnrh “ pio- 
teelion ’ Fiom ibbj, thei**- 
foic Jiinis has been iccog- 
nised as a Fi cnch Protectoi ate 
— that is like the piotcclcd 
states m India it letams its 
(Knisty but its goteinment 
Is piaetieilh <onti oiled by 
hicneh aelmmislialois, with 
ex« client ellects 

Tiipoli like lui wislein 
nc Ighboui s ow nc d but a vei y 
nominal iilkgianee to hei 
superaiQ at the Poite But 
when Fiancr was assciting 
herself m Algeiia, Turkey 
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took the oppoitmiit\ in 1835 to leasscit 
hci authont\ in this castcin mimbei ot 
the Efroup ol Baihau "talcs Jhe CMsting 
d^nastv ms ieTin\c.d. and the countiy 
administcuil undei a 
pa<iha as i \ila>ct of the 
luiki'-li cmpiic . ind o 
it icmainid imtd iqia 
when it w i" in\ idi d con 
qnud and loimilh an 
ncvulb^ It i 1 \ 

Moiocro, though un 
like the otlui thill coisaii 
st itcs, it did not J ill 
iinilii the i i"inll\ t\ci 
(isid doiniiiion ot tlu 
link 11(1 not isiihhsh 
itsill a-, i innsoliil'ilLd 
Pouei till some two 
tciituiiis aftti the an 
nihilation <jf the Mooush 
powLi ill hpain, when 
Slule\ Tsinan bioucjlitthi 



the monaich can lominand no obedienie , 
nowheie, and at no tune is hi siiuie 
aeainst ic\olt Ihe population ol 
Moiocco has no idea ol accepting the oni, 
method li\ whith an\- 
ih'iig which hiuopians 
letognise as peimancnt 
lan lie established —the 
assumption ol so\ ei eignt \ 
b\ a Euiopean Power 
It IS not eas\ to judge 
how fai time is anv leal 
piobabihtv ol such a 
soseieigntv coming effee 
ti\ely into pla\ , the 
mutual jealousies of 
Euiopean stales alwa\s 
militate against am one 
of them becoming 
supitme, and even when 
a supicmac\ is eslab 
lished as with the Biitish 
in Eg^pt It tend" to be 
hampei ed Ni \ ei theless 
a tendenev to mutual 


(ounti\ undci lii" domm- abdul aziz 

ion ^incc then it 'I'he Sulton of Morocco who was credited _ 

iimamcd a single k-ng- abdicated ik.s accommodation has been 

dom till 1\pc ol an Oiicntal absolutist displaicd In 1904 Fiance and G’cat 
inonaiilu lo Euiopean influencis it Butam aiiixed at a comenbon which was 
( oibinuis to oppose an impeneti able "cieen aiccpted bv 'spam Ficnih antagonism 
ot whit Euiopiaiistall tanatical piejudicc was withdiawn m Egipt and Fiance was 


Ihc stuc ictains an 
■Uiwiinate powii of 
1 esistanct to the intci 
\cntion ol "mhdcls, 
as til' Spamai ds 
found in 18=59 though 
then lainjiaign in 
that \ I ai w i" in foi m 
sill icssl 111 Ihc his- 

loii (I Mill Ol CO has 
bull one not ot pio 
gicss, but ol staen.i 
tion il not ol iitio 
giission ltsgo\ein 
incut noiiiinalh dis 
jilai" all till woist 
liatuics of an nttcih 
11 1 ( sponsible despot 
ism and its pcojilc 
.isk loi nothing else 
Ihe thing they haic 
IS the thing thej 1 
undci stand Indnid- L 
ual hbcit\, in the 
sense ol an absence 
ol go\cinmcnt eontiol, flouiishes; in 
the sense of secuiity of life, peison, 01 
piopcit\ against outrage, chains and 
lobbeij, it haidlj exists 
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to be in eflcct 11 tog 
ms( d as ]iai mg pai a- 
mouiil intiicsls m 
Aloiotco 111 olhei 
woids apait liom 
icscnalion oi cxjiixss 
ticati light", Fiairc 
was concedtd the 
light of mlciscntion 
m till adimiiisti ation 
ol the Alooiisli king 
dom Still as othci 
Fow ei s w 1 1 c dissalis 
lull a luithci lon- 
Itiinie of dll fit 
Powcis intiicstcd was 
111 Id at Algiiiias m 
190b, icsnlting in an 
’gicimcnt ol which 
the fundamental point 
was the pai amount 
autIioiit\ and lespun- 
sibihti of Fiance 
The Fianro- 
Spanish agiecm''nt of 
1912 defined the aiea — a stiip of coast 
line fiom Ifui, one bundled miles 'Outh of 
Agadii", to Alchlla and the Mulma — of 
In the intciioi, Spanish influence, and in the same jeai a 



MULAI HAFID, SULTAN OF MOROCCO, 1408-12 
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French Piotcctoiate \^as foimalh declared 
over the rest ot ^loiocco 
On Fmme thcicloio has Jerohed the 
hons sho'c oi the tioublcs r\hith ha\c 
continued to distiiib Moiocco Jhc sultan 
Abdul ^’1/ ua nidited with Lnmpein- 
ising tendencies but these weie not ac 
companicd b\ idininistiatiic Mgoui oi 
ability Htiu c 
the anti 
foipiRiiti aj;ita 
tionhisircciM d 
an addition il in 
(iiitiic imon^ 
the populiiop 
and a ii\ i1 
sultan Mu'll 
Ilatid, was jiio 
daimcd in 1907 
who found con 
s del able sup- 
p o • t Ml d u 1 

abdicated in 
ignS, and Mulai 
nalieliemircUill 
iqi3 when he 
tlso a'ldicatcd 
ind was suiee'ded b\ Mulai 'Vusd 
Jhioiighont 191} both limecand Spain 
wee cngiqtcl in seiieius hostilities with the 
tiiDtsmen, and the lossot hie waseonsielei 
able 1 he spn it ol 1 tr olt against F ui ope an 
authoiit^ se>m' b\ no means ect subdued 
In an\ e ise Islam in its iij^id Isoith 
Vfiicin 101 ni will le'm n i m 1 t flnngeiim-. 


and almost invincible foe to Euiopean 
cnilisation How eten m the jeai 1914 
this fanatical antagonism to Euiopean 
influences had acquiied oveiwhelmmg 
foice in Xoitli Mi'ca is shown bj' the 
histon of the Senussi oidei a paitv ol 
lefoim, oiganiscd m the tiut Isodh 
VI’ lean spn it of hostihtt to civilisation 

Ihc foundci, 
who came fiom 
llcmcen in 
Mgeiia, found 
intlie oasis Si\i ah 
a contmuallv m 
e I easing boiU of 
follow eis Fiom 
h e 1 e the sup 
poiteis of the 
01 der spun, as it 
wcie a net round 
\oith Afiica, 
and gradually 
acquired an 
influence with 
w Inch et ei \ 
lulei of the 
scpai ate coun- 
tiies and ctei\ Liiiopcan colonial powei 
had sciioush to leckon lh<* death 
ot the oiiginal Stnussi m the middle of 
the sixties did not haim the movement 
X iidci Ins suetessoi the oasis of Siwah 
was still the eentic ol the Senussi mfliience 
anil the hone ol n Imining hatred of 
(hiistianitv IIiiMiirn Sent in/ 



RAISULI KAID MACLEAN 

TIk* Nati\e 'ittitude t w'lrdi the foreigner was made evideat m the 
capture of the Sultan a adviser Kaid Miclean b> the brif and Raisuh 
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TROPICAL NORTH AFRICA 
ITS NATIVE RACES AND STATES 

BY DR. HEINRICH SCHURTZ 


PEOPLES OF THE WESTERN SUDAN 


D Y reason of its climatic conditions and 
^ ethnographical character, the Sudan 
may be considered as a transition zone 
between the Sahara and the well-watered 
tropical regions ol Central Afiica, tojtcther 
with the Guinea Coast. 

In its population, the Xegro, the Ethio- 
pian, and the Libyan combine in varjing 
proportions, while at a comparatively 
later period another light-coloured race, 
the Arabs, influenced the Sudan, 

We may assume that the power and 
importance of the desert tribes of the 
Sahara and the southern steppes in- 
creased considerably in proportion as the 
growing numbers of their cattle enabled 
them to derive more profit from the 
poor soil upon which they lived. At first 
probably unsettled bands of hunters, they 
grew to be powerful and warlike tribes. 
In this course of development were two 
separate stages, marked by the introduc- 
tion of cattle at an early period, and the 
introduction of the camel, which did not 
_ , ^ take place until late in the 

Roman period. At first the 
T black agricultural tribes of 

' ** Central Africa were superior to 

the needy inhabitants of the desert, but 
the balance of power turned in the op]jo- 
site direction until the negroes were sub- 
jugated or forced to retreat. 

At an early stage the negroes seem to 
have been spread over nearly the whole 


of the Sudan and far into the desert. 
In the Western Sahara are also un- 
mistakable remnants of an old negro 
n. s. • population. According to the 
. . * '■ Roman historian Sallust {86-34 

B.c.) the southern districts of 
the true desert were in the 
hands of the negroes in his time ; but 
even then forerunners of those different 
races from which the Berbers were alter- 
ward compounded may have been settled 
side by side with the negro inhabitants. 

In the Western and Central Sudan are 
two great .state-forming races, largely ol 
negro blood, the Mandingo and the Hausa. 
These are manufacturing and trading 
jx'oples by profe.ssion. They are thus en- 
dowed until the necessary qualities for 
entering a loreign district, forming .small 
colonies within it, and seizing the govern- 
ment for themselves when occasion oflers. 
The Mandingo arc leather-workers, dyers, 
weavers, and smiths, and extend as far as 
the west coast. Trade and manual industry 
have enabled the Hausa to advance to the 
slave coast, where their sujiport of Moham- 
medanism has gained them considerable 
influence. The Soninke. to the south ol 
the Mandingo. arc a tribe of .similar 
character. We have examples ol involun- 
tary migrations ol this kind. es])ccially in 
the east of the Sudan, to which inhabi- 
tants of Bomu and Bagirmi have been 
transplanted, bringing with them a higlu 1 
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How Negro 
CiTiliaation ^ - 
Grew 


civilisation. It is very possible that the 
transmission of civilisation hy migration 
of this kind was one of the forces nhich 
completed the expansion of the earliest 
states in the Sudan, the negro finding 
manufacturing ability to be a new means 
of ovcrpowciing the shepherd tribes of 
the desert, who were disinclined to labour. 

The stimulus given to pilgrim- 
by Mohammedanism ex- 
tended the horizon and greatly 
increased traffic. When the 
Berber races grew to he powerful tribes, 
excellently conformed to their special 
environment, the black races, with their 
lenileiicy to form ]ictty states, were 
forced to retreat. By far the most 
important of these trilxis is the great 
Tuareg people, or, more properly, Imos- 
chagh. Their conformation to the con- 
ditioas of de.sert life and their advance 
southward appear to have been purely 
involuntary. Though the northern parts 
of the de.sert were already in the passe.ssion 
of the Tuareg in .''illust’s time, the main 
body of the peojfie .seems to have been 
settled in the fniitlul districts under the 
mountain chain of North Africa until the 
Aiab conquest drove them gradually to 
retreat southward. Difterent Arab tribes 
pre.s.sed after them, and in places divided 
the new territory wnth them ; but the 
negroes, who were settled in the oa.scs on 
the south of the desert, succumbed to the 
attacks of the Tuareg. Thc.se repeated 
shocks jiroduced racial movements which 
were ti iinsiuittcd to the Sudan in southerly 
and easteily directions. 

Kven Iielore that jieriod im])ortant 
negio kingdoms existed in the Western 
Sudan. Tlic history ot the kingdom of 
(lhana, or (lharata — properly Aucar — can 
lie retraced liirther than any other. This 
state is .said to have been founded about 
.’,oo .‘V.D. It was situated on the edge of 
the desert, west of Timbuktu, and north- 
west of the TJiiper Niger valley. It wa.s 
not, however, a pure negro 
kingdom. The ruling ' hou.se 
. seems to have belonged to a 

lungdom 

poi>ulation was Mandingo or MaUnke. 
This information is valuable as shoudng 
that long lieforc the Mohammedan period 
the Sudan was a district of mixed popula- 
tion, and that the oft-recurring course of 
events which brings a fair race to rule over 
a negro iiojmlation was not une.xamplcd 
even at tliat time. Twenty-two rulers are 
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Earliest 

Negro 


said to have reigned in Ghana before the 
be^'nning of Mohammedan chronology. 

Carthage and C)rrene carried on com- 
mercial relations, at any rate indirectly, 
with the countries beyond the desert, and 
Mediterranean civilisation had strongly 
influenced the Sudan when the Arabs over- 
ran North Africa. A people thus ap- 
peared on the edge of the great desert for 
whom the inhospitable land had no terrors, 
and who were spurred on to desperate 
enterprises by the hope of extending the 
Mohammedan religion and their own power. 
The kingdom of Senhagia in the Western 
Sahara seems to have been the starting- 
point for the spread of Mohammedan 
propaganda. The town of Biru, or Wha- 
lata, was apparently a centre of trade and 
of Mohammedan civili.sation until it was 
overshadowed by Timbuktu. In fact, it 
is at an early period that we find the first 
traces of Mohammedanism in the Sudan. 
It was not everywhere that the new 
religion found favourable soil, and it has 
not even yet made its way throughout 
the country ; but it brought with it the 
greatest mark of a higher civilisation, the 
art of writing, and thus laid the founda- 
™ , , , tion for a reliable history of 
Did fo * *"* Sudan. The most pricele.ss 
j . historical records of this dis- 

* " trict. the annals of Sonrhay, 
were composed by Ahmed Baba about 
1640. 

While Ghana was at the height of its 
prosperity a new kingdom was developed 
at no great distance, Sonrhay, where the 
djTiasty of the Saa — apparently also of 
Berber origin — came to power at the 
outset of the .seventh century. The Saa 
Alayaman Avas the first ruler, according 
to Ahmed Baba, and was succeeded by 
fourteen kings before the land came 
under Mohammedan rule. The centre of 
the kingdom of Sonrhay lay within the 
great curve of the Niger, south of the 
modern Timbuktu ; but it also posse.'iscd 
important di.strict.s beyond the Niger, 
further to the cast. 

Sonrhay was at first of no great im- 
irortance ; a third and somewhat younger 
state, the kingdom of Melle. Avas for a 
long time predominant in the Western 
Sudan. The early history of Melle is 
wholly obscure. It seems to haA-e been 
founded by the Mandingo, who perhaps 
first overthreAV the Berber supremacy. 
At the time of its greatest prosperity its 
power extended northward far beyond 




TYPES OF THE VARIED RACES OF THE WESTERN SUDAN 

In tba Western and Central Sndon the great state foimiiic nces ore the Mondingo and the Hanu who are the traders 
end manufacturers of the negro peoples The fair-skiniied Fnlhe who first settled in the Senend valley ore true 
noms d sons of the steppes Among the most important of the negro tribes are the Bombara whose chief centre is Segn, 
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ths curve of the Nigc-, and it may have 
made itself felt indirectly as far as the 
Atlantic Ocean ; its rulers were Mandingo, 
and consequently belonged to the dark 
races. The first Mohammedan preachers 
arc said to have come to Mcllc in the 
year qqo and to have met with a favour- 
able reception. Mohammedanism liad 
spread among the peoples of 
ottDdmg desert, and greatly slimu- 

1. . . , lated their tendencies to polit- 
» V ical union. As early as the 
ninth century a Kerbcrrhicf, Tilutan, had 
accepted Islam, had converted the neigh- 
bmnmg negro races, and risen to great 
power. About ioj4 mast of the Berber 
tribes of the desert were united under 
the sceptre of Abu Abdallah. Towards 
the end of the eleventh century the 
Tuareg founded the town of Timbuktu in 
a spot which had been regularly used 
for holding markets ; the town became an 
important centre ot their influence. About 
this period the old kingdom of Ghana was 
conquered for a time by the Almoravidcs, 
who became highl}* important in the 
history of North Alrira and Spain. 

Meanwhile the princes of Sonrhay had 
accepted Mohammedanism about 1009, 
and become rulers of Ghaiiata about 1100 ; 
the chiefs of Melle, on the other hand, a 
state which was steadily growing in power, 
do not seem to have followed this example 
before 1200. Mansa (Sultan) Mussa was 
the mast important of the rulers of Melle. 
He ruled from 1311 to 1331, raised his 
kingdom to the jiosition of a first-rate 
militaiy power, and proceeded to make 
'onquesls in all directions. He sulidued 
what lem lined of the old kingdom of 
(ihnua. which had recovered its inde- 
pendence but had last most of its territory 
to Melle in the thirteenth century ; he 
conquered the Sonrhay kingdom and 
took the pro.si)crous town ol Timbuktu 
from the Tuaieg. His reputation ex- 
tended far and wide, when he undertook 
„ . - a pilgrimage to Mecca with a 

. vast retinue of followers m 
nr'u.n. showered 

wealth around him with a 
liberal hand. Anarchitect wasbroughtfrom 
Granada to Timbuktu to build a pMace for 
the king. After the death of Mussa the 
kingdom was threatened with disruption ; 
however, Mansa Isliman restored its 
power about 1335 and recovered Timbuktu, 
which had been conquered by the heathen 
jirince of Mo.ssi. Melle seems to have 
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carried on a furious struggle with gencr:.! 
success against the southern kingdom of 
Ginne, or Jinne, the princes of which 
had accepted Mohammedanism in the 
thirteenth century. Mcllc continued at 
the height of its power for another century, 
and then began to sink beyond hope of 
recovery. According to Ahmed Baba, 
an “ army of God,” which appeared and 
disappeared with equal rapidity, destroyed 
the larger part of the population ; this 
must refer to some great and fatal revo- 
lution or to a devastating epidemic. In 
the year 1433 the Tuareg recovered 
possession of Timbuktu while the governors 
of the different provinces of Melle were 
at war among themselves. 

During the latter half of the fifteenth 
century Sonrhay rose to a dominating 
position under the guidance of the crud 
but energetic Sunni Ali, a ruler of Berber 
extraction. One of his ancestors, Ali 
Kilnu, who had been brought up at the 
royal court at Melle, fled away with his 
brother and raised a successful revolt in 
Sonrhay. At first the rulers of Sonrhay 
were content to retain their independence ; 
Sunni Ali was the first to begin conquest 
^ on a large scale. He stormed 

a ■ Timbuktuwithfearfulslaughter 

in 1409 1 lown at o™e be. 
came a trading centre for the 
Western Sudan and North Africa. He 
then acquired most of the former kingdom 
of Ghana and had considerably increased 
his pow'cr, when he was drowned on an 
expedition to the Sudan in 1492. 

His son, who succeeded him, was soon 
overthrown by one of the deceased king’s 
generals, Mohammed ben Abu Bakr by 
name, a pure negro who took the roym 
title of Askia. Here we meet with an 
instance of those reactionary movements 
which frequently occur in the racial 
struggles of the Western Sudan : the 
negro population, which formed the main 
element in the Sudanese kingdoms, suc- 
ceeds in throwing off the yoke of the fair 
desert peoples and assorting the supremacy 
of its own race. As a matter of fact, the 
racial fusion which took place in mast 
cases makes it as little possible to speak 
of pure negroes as of pure Berbers, and 
a change of rulers disturbed neither the 
Mohammedan religion nor the existing 
civilisation. The ‘ ‘Askia’ ’ soon showed him- 
self a born ruler. He was a capable general, 
and strengthened the resisting powers of 
his kingdom by the encouragement 
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rounded by the Tu'ireie in the llth century tn a <ipot w itch had been ii^e 1 reeularly foi noldmy markets Later it 
fell into the hands of the princes of Sonrhay ana in the lei i cenluiv became th^ centie of a Moonsn provuice 


which he ^i\c to domestic iiulustius, 
V biilhant lulgiimigc to Mecca me leased 
the leput ilion ol his countiv abioad He 
seems to lii\e cieatcd a standing nm\ 
Sunni All ha\ inj been accustomed to lead 
out incieh a g<.nuai key ot the nhole 
people \ttci his leluin fiom \iabia 
he conquei ed the king lorn of Mossi the 
lulei and ijcoplc of which couiiMy hid 
displayed an obstinitc hostility to "Mo 
hammed inism he then turned iqxui 
Mdle took and destiojcd the capital ol 
this ancient kingdom, and made tin 
counliy tiibulaiy to himselt in 1501 
With the peoples dwelling fuithei south 
ind the ivcstein tubes he had a moie 
obstinate stiugglc Leo Alueinus shows 
that the Askia also extended his powei 
on the oast and succeeded in paitly sub 
]ugiting the Hausa stiles, wrhieh wcie 
■'sen then in a fluuiishing eundilion his 
powci extended as fai as Agades on the 
noitheast wheie he dio\e back th« 
Beibers and planted negro colonies fiom 
Sonihay riiis action may also be con 
sidcied as a counteistioke of negro against 
Beibei Towaid the end of his life dis 
sensions bioke out m lus tamily, and in 
1529 hib son Mussa forced him to abdicate 
Sonrhay i intained its powci to the 


lull dm mg a lung |)eiioc 1 of time J spi 
ciillj gloiious w is the uign of Ihi A.skii 
Isshikl (1519 tail) who enibaiked upon 
the fust ol tin quiiiels with Moioreo 
lie was succeeded by Diud who lulul 
in peice fiom 155^ to 1562 Howeiei 
FI Hadj the son ot this lattai king was 
tioubled with constant oulbuaks ol 
ci\il wai Shoitly iftii he hid ascended 
the thione imbassadois ajipeaitd fiom 
Moioteo biiiigiig gjfis these wen 
howtiei 111 le ility the lotciunneis iiid 
spies of a powei lul Mooiish aiiny sent 
out by till Sultan Miilai Hammed of 
"Moioceo which was idvancing Ihiough 
the desLit upon the Nigii Ihis nionaieh 
had lesuined the ]ioliey of the Almoia 
sides wlv) had conquei ccl Ghani fiom 
Moiocco and m whose aiiny the Sudanese 
negioes loimed a most \ iluable contm 
g,.nt J he ai my of Moi oceo w is os ei - 
Ihiown m the dcseit hut the eisil w us 
continued In 1587 EI Hadj was di])Obcd 
and died shoitly afteisvard 
Hardly had the Askia Isshak II put 
down the lesolt and established himself 
upon the thionc when a fresh aimy 
advanced fiom Moiocco seized the capital 
of Gogo, and then look Timbuktu The 
leadei of this aimyenteicdmto negotiations 
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with Isshak instead of continuing 
his conque^ts, and was immediately 
dismissed m consequence by Mulai 
Hammed, whose ambition had l^en fired 
by the example ot the Spanish empire of 
Philip II. His successor, the Basha 
jilahmud, notwithstanding the scanty 
niiinlKis of his tioops, utterly defeated 
Isshak’s aimy, which could not stand 
before the fiieaims of the Moiocco forces. 
Issliak fled eastward to the heathen tribes 
uiion his liontieii, and met his death 
among them. Fiiither lesistance was in 
Vdin, and the poweiful kingdom of 
Soniliay was no more. It had compre- 
hended all tliL countiy on the Upjier 
Niger and Senegal, and had extended its 
power to tlie sea-coast and deep into the 


Th« 

Hsaia 

States 


certainly felt. Henceforward it moved 
eastward to the Central Niger and Benue, 
and to the district contained in the angle 
of these two streams, the Hausa slates. 
When once civilisation had made an entry 
into this district it became more .strongly 
rooted there than upon the Upper Niger. 
Since the latter area largely con- 
sists of steppe lands, nomadic 
tendencies are predominant, 
and civilisation is permanent 
only in the commercial and industnal 
towns. Now the Hausa stales form a 
country of towns, from which civilisation 
radiates to the surrounding districts ; 
the inhabitants also are not wandeimg 
nomads, but agricultural negioc«. It is 
true that civilisation has not even yet 
become universal, 
nor IS the country 
a political whole. 
Heathen races 
hav'e their settle- 
ments scattered 
between the terri- 
tories belonging 
to the several 
states, are peise- 
cuted by the ex- 
peditions of the 
territorial mastci s 
and make raids 
upon the counti y 
inievenge for the 
tiibute ot slaves 
which is con- 
stantly exacted 
horn them. 

Thp urea of the Upper Niger consieta largely ofateppe landa, and It ia only in the commercial 

~bia vmage n inhabited by an Indnatnal tribe. UlStOry Ot tne 
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NICER 


tovbus that there la permanent cmbaation. tbia i 

dcscit. TIic immigiants from Morocco 
foi med a new element in the racial fusion ; 
tlicii descendants aie now known as 
Kumat — litei ally, sliaipshooteis. The town 
of Timbuktu became the centie of the 
new Morocco jirovince, which did not, 
however, extend as widely as the old 
Sonihay kingdom had done — many of 
the tiontier piovinces seceded, and indi- 
vidual laces conquered additional territory 
for themselves, such as the Bambara, and 
especially the Fulbe. 

The destruction of the kingdom of 
Sonrhay led to more important results 
than these. Hitherto the central point of 
West Sudanese civilisation had been upon 
the Upper Niger, where Northern influ- 
ences made themselves most rapidly and 
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Hausa states is 
even more obscure than that of the 
western kingdom. All that can be said with 
certainty is that the Hausa people, to 
whom the states owe their name and their 
flist political oigamsation, weie oiiginally 
.settled as a whole furthci to the north, 
and that they belonged to those negro 
races which inhabited the 
southein parts of the Sahara 
and the neighbounng districts. 
The mountain land of Air, or 
^ben, may once have been in the posses- 
sion of the Hausa. Thence they were 
driven south by the Berbers of the desert, 
having previously received some infusion 
of Berber blood, and gradually imposed 
their language ujxin a countless number 
of tribes, language and not race thus 


BeciaaiBgi 
of the 

Hevee 




VIEW OP THE GREAT CATARACT OP GOUINA OH THE UPPER NICER 
The Nin', the thud lonnit nver of Afiica niee neer the west coast and flowi right acron the bend of Afnca intn 
the G-iB at Cnmea. Like all the Afntan nvers it u much broken by rapidi and cataiacts one of which ii uea here 


becoming the bond ol unity among them inhabitants on tlic iivci banks held out 
The Hausa point to Bn am as the ciadlc against them loi a long peiiod and aie to 
of then lace, a little town lying cast of be found CMsting in paits e\cn at the 
Kano neai the boideis of the kingdom of picsent day, }ust as tlicv dehed the attacks 
Boinu , if this tiadition be ichable, the of the budanisL. civilisation and its <.\])o- 
gieatti pait of the Hau&a civilisation nents in a thin stiip of countiy on the 
must theicfore have come fiom the Atlantic coast, oi as they even now 
Cential Sudan, and especially fiom Boinu maintain then position in the lippti Nile 
lathci than fiom the west tniough Mehe valley Tne seven old Hausa states weic 
and Sum nay „ Bn am, Kano, Daura, Gobii, 

1 he toundei of the town oi Biiam boic Katsena, Sofo oi Sana, and 

the same name as the place, and horn i>rBdr R<iito Gobir and Daura, 
him and his giandson, Banu, it is said logeiner with Bn am, inay be 

that the foiefatheis of the seven ancient considered the eaihcst political cieations 
Hausa peoples descended, and also the of the Hausa people They have d tiadi- 
fiist king", of those seven slates which weie tion that the mothei of the foundci ol 
bounded CO Icctiv ely by the Rivei Benue the Hausa kingdoms was a Beibei woman, 
and the dcsei t on the one side, and by the which coniiims the opinion that they 
Nigci and the Boinu fionticis upon the aic not a puie nigio pcopk but bivc 
olhci Bui when the Hausa stalled inlciminglcd with the laics of Ihi disiil 
fiom the lands on the edge ol the distil I he llausa jicojilc probably deve- 
to loiind then kingdom the oiigmal lopid Ihiii gical talents foi tiadc and 



LARGE NATIVE VILLAGE AND MOUNTAIN SCENE ON THE UPPER NIGER 
Note the stockade and the conicel-roofed huta, which are typical of the whole of tropical North Afiica 
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manufacture at an early period. It was 
perhaps rather the influence of their civilisa- 
tion than their military power which exten- 
ded their language, and to some extent their 
authority, over a second group of states 
which arc generally known as the illegiti- 
mate or bastard Uausa states, from the 
tradition that they were founded by seven 
. illegitimate sons of Banu. They 

n iqui y Kebbi, Zanfara, Guari, 

H * SI t Yauri, and beyond the Niger 
Hsusa Slates Yoruba, and 

Kororota. The legends concerning the 
loundei.s ol the seven Haiisa stales enable 
n- to form some idea ol the jiolitical con- 
ditions prevailing during their antiquity. 

When the Haiisa .stales of Banu were 
divided among his sons they also received 
detinite posts of responsibility : thus, two 
of them were appointed overseers of traffic 
and commerce, two more were to super- 
intend the dyeing industry, a fifth had to 
make the kidnapping of slave.s fiom hostile 
dLslricls liis special bnsine.ss. Here we 
have an excellent sketch of the economic 
randitioiis of the old Hausa kingdoms. 
The main .sources of the national wealth 
were the flourishing manufactures, 
e.sperially the making and dyeing of textile 
lal tries, which were distributed far and 
wide by a vigorous trading system. Slave 
hunting wa.s the means ol obtaining cheap 
labour lor the factories, which were, 
hosvever, generally carried on by the 
Ireeinen, and slaves were used also for 
purpo.se.s ol agiiculture, though this again 
was chiefly in the hands of the half- 
civilised aboiiginal negroes, who listed 
around the great industrial centres. 
Slaves ueie lor iiiaiij’ reasons a very 
important aiticlc of export, and to this 
chiefly was due the flourishing character 
of the trarle between the Sudan and the 
coiintries round the Mediterranean. 

Ill early times both the rulers and the 
inhabitants ol the Hau.sa states were in 
a state of heathenism. It was apiiarentlj* 
in jire-Mohammcdan times that 
Before nucleus of the kingdoms 

formed upon the southern 
edge of the desert, even though 
the Araks and the racial movements 
caused by their exjieditions provided the 
real impulse which drove the Hausa 
southward. States began to be formed 
at an early period in the territory of the 
true and half-breed Hansa states, as is 
proved by the existence of the old kingdom 
of Fumbina in the modem Adamawa. 
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In fact, the entry of the Hausa into the 
districts which they now occupy naturally 
brought about the retreat of the peoples 
settled there, who ‘may have been partly 
civilised and capable of concerted political 
action ; and an impulse was thus given 
to the formation of new kingdoms on the 
border of the modem Hausa land. If it 
is the fact that the Hausa migrations were 
connected with the racial change caused 
by the advance of Mohammedanism, then 
the foundation of the Hausa kingdoms 
may be placed in the ninth or tenth 
century ol our era. 

Little is known of the history of the 
Hausa states previous to the introduction 
of Mohammedanism, which seems to have 
been first effected in Katsena about the 
year 1540. In the sixteenth century 
Katsena was the most powerful kingdom, 
and the mling dynasty can be retraced to 
about the year 1200. About 1513 it 
seems to have been conquered by the 
Askia of Sonrhay, Hadj Mohammed, and 
forced to pay tribute. When the prince 
of Kebbi shook off the yoke of Sonrhay, 
Katsena became dependent upon Kebbi, 
and at a later time was under the 
_. influence of Bomu. The first 
.** Mo.slcm prince of Katsena was 
called Ibrahim Maji ; fifty years 

“ after his death the Habe dynasty 
came to the throne, and mled until the 
country rvas conquered by the Fulbe. 
The town of Kano rose to importance after 
Katsena ; it was partly inhabited by Bornu 
]ieoplc, and repeatedly united to the 
Bornu kingdom. During a long period 
the rulers of Bomu and Kororofa struggled 
for the possession of the town. We have 
but scanty infomiation upon the condition 
of tlic other Hausa states and theii 
relations to one another previous to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The kingdom of Saria, Soso, or Segseg 
seems to have been temporarily in the 
possession of the first Askia of Sonrhay. 

Our lack of information is due partly to 
the fact that when the Fulbe conquered 
the Hausa states they deliberately des- 
troyed all the earlier historical records. 
Hence continuous history begins only with 
the victorious invasion of the Fulbe, who 
have given their name to the whole district 
for the time being. Where the Fulbe 
race — also known by neighbouring peoples 
as Fula, Fellani, Fellatah, and FuUan — 
has preserved its purity, the slender, 
sinewy figure and tlie fair colour of the 
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skin mark this people as true sons of the 
steppes ; their habits are those of typical 
nomads, and for livelihood they depend 
upon cattle-breeding. Their language 
shows their connection with the Berber 
races. Their original settlements were in 
the Western Sudan, probably in the steppe 
district north of the Senegal and partly in 
the valley of this river. The 
conjecture that the Fulhe are 
.. the old dominant race ol Ghana 

e eppes jjjorc proved than the 

theory, which is not without intrinsic 
probability, that the ancestors of this 
people reached the Sudan from Morocco. 

It is at a somewhat early period that 
the Fulbe ajiijcar in the history of those 
states on the Upper Niger and Senegal 
which were the first to bcome important 
in the Western Sudan. It is quite possible 
that they originally settled as a state upon 
the Central Senegal, .soon spreading further 
eastward, at first almost imperceptibly. 
About ijoo the Fulbe, who were settled 
in Mclle, sent an embassy to Bornu. 
Sunni Ali, king ot Sonrhay, made an 
exiicdition against the Fulbe in the 
south ol his country in 1493, and made 
them tributary to himselt ; but about 
T300 wc hear ol the Askia Hadj Mohammed 
as again struggling against this people, so 
that they had jn esumably become powcrlul 
and had spread considerably eastward. 

This c.vpansion was brought about at 
that time by the same methods as at 
a later pciiod. The Fulbe entered the 
territory of settled peoples in their 
character of wandering cattlo-hercLs, and 
seized any opportunity which offered ot 
making themselves masters oi the country 
and founding small inde]iendcnt kingdoms. 
About I5J3 mention is made of wars 
between the declining kingdom of Melle 
and those western Fulbe who had settled 
near their original home. As the Fulbe 
advanced eastward they naturally in- 
corporated other nomadic races with 
themselves, and also intermar- 


largely with the negroes, 

Fulbe 


especially with the dark-skinned 
J olof , near the old settle- 
ments of their race ; in this fusion the 
Torode tribe originated. A development 
in the direction of a caste system reduced 
many tribes to the jrosition of manual 
■workers ; some portion at least of the 
Fulbe people abandoned their nomadic life 
in favour of manufacturing occupations. 
These migrations gradually brought the 
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Fulbe into Hausa territory. At first 
they were merely tolerated, and con- 
temptuously regarded as intruders. In 
the sixteenth century they had increased 
considerably, and gained some political 
influence in certain quarters, especially 
in Kebbi, where about this time they 
succeeded in interfering in the dissensions 
ol the Kanta dynasty, which had been 
founded shortly before. Even then in- 
dividual bodies had advanced as far as 
Bagirmi on the east, and perhaps also to 
Adamawa on the south. At the present 
day, heathen Fulbe are settled in that 
district, the rest of the population being 
distinguished by a fanatical adherence 
to Mohammedanism. 

This same fanaticism was the ultimate 
cause oi a fundamental revolution in the 
Hau-sa states. As in most cases, so also 
in this, the religious movement was 
nothing else than the natural result of a 
gradual change of social and racial ele- 
ments : but the religious movement 
produced this further consequence — that 
it roused the Fulbe to consciousness of 
„ their own strength, and gave 

them a common watchword 
the Hausa, who ap- 
proached religious questioas 
in a spirit of tolerance though not of 
absolute indifferentism. 

In the year 1802, in the land of Gobir, 
a Fulbe sheikh, by name Othman dan 
Fodio, succeeded iii using a religioas 
movement to iorward his political designs ; 
his vigorous religious songs roused his 
compatriots to the height of enthusiasm 
and excited them to war against the 
rulers of Gobir. Though at first defeated, 
he contrived to make head against his 
adversaries, and upon his death he left 
a kingdom to his warlike son Mohammed 
Bello. The latter, though constantly 
defeated by the kings of Bornu, steadily 
increased the area of his dominions. The 
sultans of Sanfara, Gobir, and Nupc 
lormcd an alliance with the Tuareg, and 
strove to drive back the Fulbe, but in 
vain. At the same time the Fulbe in the 
river district on the Senegal revolted and 
founded the kingdom of Futa Jallon in 
the mountainous country to the south 
of the river. In 1816 a fanatic from 
Gando set up the kingdom of Massina, 
to which Timbuktu was added in 1826. 
Between the years 1850 and i860 Segu, 
which had been founded about 1650 by the 
heathen Mandingo, suffered a similar fate. 
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The Hausa states fell entirely into the 
hands of the Fulbe ; though some states 
held out for a long time, the Hausa people 
were forced to surrender their supremacy 
to the nomadic people they had formerly 
despised. In other respects political con- 
ditions underwent but little change. The 
chief Fulbe power was centred in the 
kingdom of Sokoto, Mohammed Bello’s 
inheritance. The king of this state Ls at 
the same time spiritual lord of all the 
Fulbe states on the east, but his influence 
docs not extend to political relations. 
The lands upon the Central Niger form 
the kingdom of Gando ; its first ruler 
was Abd Allahi, Othman’s brother. To 
Gando belong — though only as regards 
religious matters — the highly civilised 
Nu]}e, with its capital, Bida, which was 
weakened by civil war and loll into the 
hands ol the Fulbe in the first decade of 


the nineteenth century. Their most 
southern state is Ilorin, to the noith of 


Yoruba. Finally Adamawa on the south- 
west, which was conquered by the Fulbe 
during the years iSao-iSjo. is now 
practically independent. The other rulers 
_ . of the former Hausa states 

o/hsms chiefly loosely dependent 

* upon Sokoto ; some of them, 
such as the sultan of Bautshi, 


whose dynasty came to the throne about 
1800, are not Fulbe, but pure negroes. 
The first attack of the Fulbe had .shaken 


the states of the Western Sudan to their 


foundations and had threatened Bornu 


itself with destruction, but the kingdom 
which they founded soon showed .signs 
of disruption. Many of the Fulbe moved 
into the town, intermarried with the 
Hausa, and lost their own language and 
their distinguishing characteristics, with 
the exception of the Borroro, w’ho clung 
to their nomadic habits. At the same 


time their fanatical temper disappeared, 
and with it their military i«rowc.ss. The 
armies raised by the sultans consisted 
almost e.\’clusively of negroes. In short, 
the negro clement began to assimilate 
with the dominant race imperceptibly, 
but irresistibly. Further, the Fulbe rulers 
were as little masters of the whole district 


as the Hausa kings had been. Numerous 
heathen races continued to offer a desperate 
resistance to the Mohammedan advance ; 
even when conquered, converted, and 
made serfs to the Fulbe, they merely 
helped to swell the numbers of the negroes. 
One small Hausa kingdom was even able 


to preserve its inde\iondcncc. When the 
Fulbe conquered Saria, the capital of the 
old state of Soso, the king retreated 
southward into heathen territory and 
there founded a new kingdom, w'ith 
Aguja as its capital, which survived all 
the attacks of the Fulbe. Tlie Hausa 
also maintained their position in their 
^ early home at Gobir. Thus 

DaWertkl Fulbe supremacy was 

. “ nominal rather than real, and 

* * extended over a district the 

population ot which a higher civilisation 
had endowed with indestructible imwcrs 
of recuperation. Though reduced to the 
])osition ol an inferior race, the Hausa 
people w'crc rapidly distributed in the 
course of trade over all the surround- 
ing districts, and brought their language 
with them. As far as Kete-Kratji in 
German Togoland. Hausa is now the 
universal commercial language, though 
in a .somew'hat deba.scd form. The ‘Fulbe 
kingdom has decaj'cd internally and is on 
the point of dissolution. Small tribes 
are able to cut all communications between 
Kano, Saria, and Sokoto for a long period 
in the year, or to carry off Hausa people 
from the very gates of Gando. The only 
reason why this kingdom has so long 
survived any foreign attack is the fact 
that no energetic neighbour is to be 
found upon its Irontiens. 

On the .south the old Hausa kingdoms 
were surrounded hy a ling of independent 
lieafhen stales — Korosola, south of the 
Central Benue. Fumbiiia, the jirudecessor 
of the modern Adamawa, and otliem. 
The whole soul hem frontier of Adamawa, 
so named after the fiist Fulbe ruler, 
Adama, touches Central Africa with its 
pure negro pojnilation ; hence unbounded 
possibilities of. exlen.sion lay before it, 
and its rulers were enabled to carry on 
slave hunting upon the largest scale. 
Tlie soil is, moreover, extremely rich and 
fertile, and sjiceially adaiiled for an 
agiieultural pc-ojile. .so that the 
cattle plague, which impover- 
^ ® ished the Fiillic in the other 

»mawB Hausa coiintric.s, wa.s but little 
felt in this kingdom and did not 
seriously impair the national strength. In 
Adamawa most of the Fulbe had devoted 
themselves from an early period to agri- 
culture, and labour lor this purpose 
was always obtainable by slave hunt- 
ing; moreover, the immigration from 
Bomu ol industrial families proved highly 
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beneficial to the development of cinlisa- 
tion. 

Adamawa is governed by the prince of 
Yola, who is resident on the north- 
wo>ftcrn frontier, facing the other Hausa 
states. Ilis influence is weakened by the 
reinotu ])osilion uf hi^ cupilal, and his 
supremacy ;s by no means universally 
acknowledged throughout the country. 
Small heathen districts and communities 
are to be found scattered i 
everywhere among the main 
centres of tlie Fulbe power, 
and most of these are in a 
■st.ite of continual feud both 
with the Fulbe and among 
themselves. The organisa- 
tion of the Fulbe kingdom 
m general and of Adamaw'a 
in particular is exactly' 
parallel to mediaeval feudal- 
ism. The prosinces arc 
placed under separate digni- 
taries, each of whom com- 
mands a large number of 
vassals, while most of the 
officers at court are in 
the hands of the slaves. 

The most important Fulbe 
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at least, for a surprisingly long period. 
Tlie reasons for its long continuance arc 
sufficiently simple. The Morocco soldiers, 
the Rumat. whase muskets had brought 
the war to a rapid termination, settled in 
the strongholds and adopted the position 
of a ruling caste, gained friends and m- 
fluence by marrying the native women, 
and eventually became a separate nation- 
elity, capable of retaining their hold of 
the conquered district in 
independence, though it 
was agaiast their interests 
to sever all connection with 
Morocco. 

The connection between 
the new province of Son- 
rhay and Morocco thus 
continued unbroken until 
the latter kingdom was 
shaken by the disturbances 
w'hich broke out after the 
death of Mulai Hammed in 
1603. From that time 
onward Morocco no longer 
sent out a pasha as go- 
vernor, and administration 
was carried on by the 
Rumat themselves. Every 


provinces of Adamaw-a arc AS newly-elccted pasha was 
Hubanjida. ^gaundcrc, sene^uaNicer, created ivbufafhar, forced to .sccure recog- 
Tibati, and Banyo. Before ^ French, jjy presents to his 


the entry of Germany, Tibati and Xgaun- 
derc extended their frontiers, and were 
the strongest provinces in the Fulbe king- 
^ doni. Near them and to the 

Advance Adamawa is the 

ri. A indeixmdcnt heathen state of 

* * (ialiin, which w'as formed in 
roin]iaiatively recent times, and has been 
.stivngtliened by the addition of numerous 
heathen refugees. In the north the fierce 
guerrilla chief Mallam Hajato, son of 
Piincc Saidu and grandson of Mohammed 
Bello, has thrown off the supremacy of 
Yola. Lower down the Benue the Fulbe 
have founded new states within the last 
century. In our own times Germany has 
entered Adainaw'a on the south and 
checked the advance of the Sudan negroes. 

In spite of unfavourable conditions, the 
small numbers of its army, and the diffi- 
culty of providing reinforcements, not to 
speak of the numerous revolutions in 
Morocco itself, which cannot have failed 
to influence the course of events in the 
Sudan, the supremacy of Morocco over 
the western districts previously belonging 
to Sonrhay was maintained, nominally 
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supporters, and the s;^tem resulted in 
excesses which surpassed all that Rome 
had seen under the Pretorian guards. 
One hundred and fifty-four pashas are 
known to have ruled within a period of 
one hundred and fifty years. Civil wrars 
and extortion were the natural conse- 
quences of such an unsettled state 
of affaire. At the same time constant 
struggles with the different Tuareg races 
had to be maintained. 

In the .seventeenth century Sonrhay 
provided a large number of black soldiers 
for the Morocco army. These cons.titutcd 
the bodyguard of the sultans, and rendered 
valuable service against such vassals as 
attempted revolt. About ibSo a small 
Morocco army made an expedition against 
the Sudanese districts which were inde- 
Eadof pendent of Morocco, and re- 

turned home with rich booty. 
Sunremu-v the sultau of 

9VpfwlBACT wjv a 

Morocco s name no longer 
appears in the government documents, the 
last trace of dependence thus disappearing. 
The attempt of one ambitious ruler to found 
a dynasty of his own proved a failure. 
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The power of the Rumat, the descend- 
ants of the old Morocco army of con- 
quest, gradually declined. In 1737 they 
were defeated by the Tuareg prince 
Ogmor, who now became the overlord of 
Sonrhay for a time, though he did not 
succeed in entirely subduing the Rumat. 
About 1770 the town of Gogo, or Gao, on 
the Niger, was lost to the Tuareg. On the 
north bank of the river rose the powerful 
kingdom of Aussa, which cut off all 
communication with Morocco and seized 
Timbuktu. Finally, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the Rumat power 
„ , was utterly destroyed by the 

_ *f “ attacks of the Fulbe. Moham- 
ruiatie* Lebbo started from Gando, 
the new Fulbe kingdom on the 
Central Niger, with an army of fanatics, 
and in 1816 founded a kingdom on the 
upper part of the river, the central 
point of which was the town of Massina. 
A further 
period of 
disturb- 
ance be- 
gan with 
the rise 
of a new 
Fulbe fa- 
n a t i c , 

Hadji 
Omar. He 
set him- 
self up as 
the foun- 
der of a 
religion, 
and soon 
collected a 
powerful 
army. 

After ut- 
terly de- 
vastating 
the negro 
kingdoms 

on the Senegal and Ujiper Niger — fiam- 
buk. Kaarta, and Segu — he entered into 
rivalry, much to his own disadvantage, 
with the French in Senegainbia, and finally 
gained possession of Timbuktu. When 
his garrison had been driven out by the 
Tuaregs he marched upon the town in 
person, but was severely defeated in 
1863. However, he succeeded in uniting 
the territory on the Upper Senegal and 
Niger into a great kingdom, which he left 
to his son Almadu, who assumed the title 


of Emir el-Mumenin, or Lamine, lord of 
the faithful, as his father had done, chose 
Segu-Sikoro as his caintal. and thus lived 
among the Bambara negroes, who ivere 
_ . chief among the tribes subject 

to him. Segu was conquered by 
" the French in 1890, and a year 
* later Ahmadu's kingdom was 
was completely subjugated. The history 
of those districts which lie further to the 
south-west toward the coast and have 
been visited by Europeans only in recent 
years, is comjiaratively obscure. 'Pheir 
economic importance rests chiefly ujifin 
their jmsscssion of the kola nut, which has 
become a valuable article of c.viK)rtation. 
By no means all of these districts were or 
are Mohammedan. In many of the south- 
western kingdoms the numbers of the 
faithful are extremely scanty, while others 
cling tenaciously to heathenism. The king- 
dom of Mossi. lying nearly halfway between 

Ashanti 
and Tim- 
buktu, is 
a strong- 
hold of 
heathen- 
ism, and, 
what is 
about the 
s a m e 
tiling, of 
a pure 
negro na- 
tionality. 
After the 
fall of the 
kingdom 
of Mellc 
new btate.s 
were for- 
med of its 
southern 
provinces. 
Undoubt- 
edly the 
Mandingo kingdom, mentioned in the 
sixteenth century, was one of these, as 
the Mandingo people weie the fuuiideis 
of Melle. In this case also large tow'us 
became the central point of the king- 
dom. such as Kong, the importance of 
which was formerly much exaggerated, 
owing to the false rumours which reached 
the coast. In the middle of the nmetecntli 
century Samory founded a poweiful king- 
dom to the south of Segu, which ultimately 
fell to the attacks of the French in 1898. 
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rhe first consideiable African mploration was begi-n at the end of the 18th cantuiy bj Mnngo Park, who ndeed the 
Nim problem In North African rnploiation Barth Clapperton and Bruce were ptonunent LmnEstone ducorered 
Lake Ngrami and the Zambesi and enplored the Conico his reherer, Stanly followed the Congo to its mouth, while 
Cimeron crossed its basin Schweinfncth Junker and NachtinsJ wars the chief enplorets of the East Sudan Spek' 
and Grant traced the Nile to its souce while in Central Africa Stanley Thomson, Burton and Wiasman discovered much 

Fbotw OhMiftri) uidRiiaBSU&Sooa 
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THE CENTRAL SUDAN 

THE STRUGGLES AND DECAY OF ITS NATIVE STATES 


LIITHERTO the central districts of 
^ the Sudan, extctiding to tlie Nile 
region, have Ijecn invaded by Euroiiean 
actmly far less than the west. The 
district is by no means uniform but 
consists of a number of territorial 
areas more or less self-contained, wherein 
are to be found a corresponding number 
of political communities generally inde- 
pendent of one another. On the west we 
can observe the Chad basin, in the fruitful 
plains of which the kingdom of Bornu ha.s 
developed. Next we have the valley of the 
Shari, with Bagirmi, and finally in the east 
two mountainous districts with the states 
ot Wadai and Darfur. To the south ot 
these districts begin the pure negro terri- 
tories, which belong ethnograplucally to 
the northern frontier of the Congo ba.sin. 
As being the source of an uncea.sing supply 
ol slaves, they have founded the prosperity 
of the states m the Sudan ]>roi)ci, and have 
also given rise to continual racial fusions. 
On the north extends the Central Sahara, 
p . the peoples ol which have taken 
Bued'ou' important part in the histo^ 
SlVvery*” of the Sudan states, and in 
^ some cases have decisively 
influenced their fate. It was from the 
desert and the North African coast that 
civilisation was brought into the Central 
Sudan. 

The geographical pasition of the Central 
Sudan, especially of the area from Bornu 
to the North African coast, is ot the highest 
importance. North ol Lake Chad the 
Mediterranean makes its deepest indenta- 
tion in the African continent, fonning the 
two bays of the Syrtes. The emigiant 
advancing southward from this point will 
And rest and repose in a chain of oases, 
including the land of Fezzan, the greatest 
of all the oases of the Sahara. Hence the 
journey from Tripoli to Lake Chad has 
been a favourite route with European 
explorers ; there are no great mountain 
chains to be crossed as in Morocco and 
Algiers, and the dangerous part of the 
desert is comparatively narrow. So 
favourable a conjunction of circumstances 


must hate given rise at an early period 
to trade and intercourse, tvliich would be 
only temporarily interrupted by the desert 
trilie-s. 

Tlie most remarkable jjeople of the 
Central Sahara are the Tibu, or Teda ; 
the purest types ot this race are settled in 
. _ the mountains of Tibesti, 

IT have apparently dwelt 

P here from very early times. 

eopie They are a peculiarly unsociable 
type of humanity, wholly conformed to 
the conditions of their environment, both 
in character and physique. A stro^, 
lierhi-ips even a ]>reponderant infusion 
of negro blood has left unmi.stakable 
traces in the race ; possibly, also, certain 
dwarf tribes resembling the Bushmen, ol 
which the old geographers make mention, 
may have been absorlicd by them. 
Sparencss of build, activity, and power of 
endurance are the chief characteristics of 
the individual. The colour of the skin is, 
upon the average, lighter than that of the 
Sudan negroes, and darker than that of 
the Berbers. The negro type of face is to 
lx? found side by side with features of a 
mom aristocratic cast. Tlieir perseverance 
and their intellectual ouickne.ss enable the 
Teda to become capable merchants as well 
as clever robbers and thieves. A lurther 
.stimulus in the.se directions is given by 
the avarice and lack of scruple which has 
been ingrained in them bj’ years ol 
grinding poverty. 

At the pre.senl day, in addition to 
Tibesti, the Teda inhabit the oasis of 
Kaiiar on the chief route from Bornu to 
Tripoli. Antiquity has nothing to tell us 
. concerning the Teda ; nor have 

, *'*. they any traditions of their 
o ere ant centuries 

**”* ago that they seem to have 
embraced Mohammedanism ; yet Arab 
strongholds appear at an early date 
in Fezzan and in the Central Sahara. 
Very little is known of the early history 
of these Arabs ; but at a later period we 
arc able to learn the history of one Arab 
tribe, which is not only noteworthy in 
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itself, but may also serve as a t^-pical 
example of nomadic life, and of the 
influence exerted by nomads upon trade 
and settled races. 

The tribe ol the Aulad Soliman once 
dwelt near the great Sj’rtes, where the 
herds ol camels lound abundant pasture 
during the winter ; in the summer they 
moved to Fezzan, in order 
Nomad their date planta- 

Lords o collect the harvest. 

ezzan Dissension with the rulers of 
Tripoli drove tlic Aulad Soliman into a 
temjiorary exile in Egj'pt. In i8ii dis- 
turbances broke out again in Tripolitania 
and Fezzan, and the usurper Bey Moham- 
med el-Mukni .seized the town of Mursuk. 
Tlie tribe then took the opportunity of 
returning to Fezzan, and laid siege to 
Mursuk, but was in large part treacherously 
annihilated in 1815. 

For twenty years the trilie disappears 
from the history of Fezzan, while a 
new generation of warriors was growing 
up. Then a chieftain’s .son, who had 
been brought u]) at the court of Tripoli, 
joined in some of the raids from Fezzan 
into the Sudan, and was struck with the 
wealth of that country ; as his Irilie had 
ii'covcrod its strength, he conceived the 
idea ol leading it into this district to 
acquire riches and jjosver. For the 
moment he found a sufficient field for his 
energies in Tripoli and Fezzan, and main- 
tained bis iKisition as lord of Fezzan for 
twelve years. 

When he lost his land and life in a 
decisive battle against the Turks his 
earlier jilan was remembered ; and the 
remnants ol the tribe marched southward, 
first upon Bomu, and afterward to 
Kancm on the north shore of Lake Chad, 
They numbered scarce a thoeusand men 
capable ol bearing arms, but in spite of 
these scanty numbers they soon spread 
the terror ol their name throughout the 
district betivecn Lake Cliad and Tibesti ; 
_ they plundered the flocks of 
of*the” the resident tribes, exacted toll 
Sudan caravans, and made 

forays from time to time into 
the adjacent Sudan states, until, as tncy 
extended their sphere of action, they 
came into collision with the mast 
eastern of the Tuareg tribes, who were 
accustomed to import Bilma salt to Bornu 
and the Hausa states from the pits at 
Garu and Kalala in the oasis of Kauar. 
The Tuareg are said to have lost fifty 
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thousand camels in a short time. But 
this warlike people could not be provoked 
without making reprisals ; an army of 
seven thousand men marched to Kanem, 
and defeated the Aulad Soliman so utterly 
that the tribe and its power seemed to be 
annihilated for the second time, in 1850. 
However, it recovered itself, and was 
taken into the service of the king of Bornu 
as a frontier guard against Wadai. In 
time the Aulad Soliman regained its 
position and became the terror of the 
neighbourhood, which was so utterly 
devastated that the Arabs were obliged 
to push their marauding expeditions 
to a greater distance. Such w'as the 
condition of affairs when the German 
explorer Gustav Nachtigal visited the 
country in 1871. In earlier times there 
may have been many a counterpart to 
this history which shows to what a small 
extent the steppes and deserts form any 
real boundary to the Sudan states. 

Thanks to its favourable situation, to 
the fertility of its soil, and to a happy 
fusion of populations, Bornu for a long 
period illumined the darkness of the 
... , Central Sudan with the light of 
its civilisation, and was able to 
SadM transmit the seeds of higher 
culture to neighbouring king- 
doms. Anterior to its partial inclusion in the 
British proteetorate of North Nigeria, at 
the end of 1899, it comprehended the 
territory extending from the south-w'est 
of Lake Chad and west of the Shari to the 
frontiers of the Hausa slates ; it was 
bounded on the north by the desert and 
on the south by the settlements of inde- 
pendent heathen tribes. It was a typical 
Sudan .slate, a district of transition from 
the Sahara to negro Africa. On the 
east and the west its boundaries were de- 
termined w'ilh some precision ; but on 
the north and south they varied, and 
were rather linns of decreasing influence 
than definite frontieis. Kanem in par- 
ticular, the country to the north-cast of 
Lake Chad, was ultimately almost entirely 
independent of Bornu, although at one 
period the most intimate relations had 
subsisted between these two districts. 

It is not until about 900 a.d. that its 
history becomes reasonably trustworthy. 
Bomu is an admirable example of the 
manner in which states which were first 
formed on the desert frontiers of the Sudan 
have gradually shifted their centres of 
gravity further and further south into 
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what was once pure negro territory ; thus 
the origins of the Bomu kingdom were not 
in the modern Bornu, but in Kancm, 
further to the north-east, at the present 
time the raiding district of the Aulad 
Soliman. The Kanembu, as they arc 
called from their old place of settlement, 
together with the Kanuri, form the nucleus 
ol the Bornu population. However, 
Kancm itself does not seem to have been 
the original home of the Kanembu, wlio 
are related to the Teda in point of lan- 
guage and were possibly an early offshoot 
ol this desert people of the Tibesti, 
inasmuch as their own traditions speak of 
earlier se'tllenients 15’ing further noi thward. 
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or SO improved the cavahy, the most 
dreaded arm of the Sudanese forces, that 
his successors were able to advance 
northward and reduce Fczzaii. and also 
to take the first stops toward the subjuga- 
tion of Bornu on the south, which was at 
that time inhabited by heathen negro 
races in a low stage ot civilisation, l^ie 
kingdom of Kancm .seems to have attained 
its greatest area about this period ; it 
was even 111 (iiendly relations willi I’linis, 
and consequently in touch with Mediter- 
ranean civilisation. 

However, shoitly altcrwards the jirocess 
of disruption began, and advanced as 
it usually does in mates ba.sed iqioii feudal 
j organisation. Qiiar- 
: rcLs about the suc- 
ccs.sion, revolts of 
powerful vassals, 
conspiracies of 
every kind, .sajqied 
the strength of the 
kingdom foi two 
centuries. None 
the less, about ijtio 
the conquest of the 
heathen cc.untiies 
on the south was 
gradually coin- 
jiletedm spite of the 
desperate resistance 
ot the aboriginal m- 
halntaiits. the So, 
who had defeated 
foui kings of Kanein 
between IJ48 and 
IJ 5 I, and take the 
foim of giants in 
the legends of the 
Bornu p e o ji 1 e . 


The most Importent of the Berber tribes is the great Tuareg people* originalW settled in SoDlO pOflioil of tllC 
North Africa, but driven to retreat southward into the Sahara after the Arab conquest. 

ncm iininigi'atcd into this newly acquired 
lenitoiy, but the aboriginal negro in- 
habitants were not wholly expelled. 

It was, moi cover, high time for the 
ruleis of Kancm to find and .secure for 
them-.elvcs a new district fiii ther removed 
Irom the steppe-dwellers and their attacks ; 
for not only were Fezzan and Tibesti 
gradually slipping from the grasp of the 
shattered kingdom, but it proved im- 
possible to retain possession of Djimi, the 
capital. In this quarter the Bulala tribe 
gradually made themselves masters of the 
land after a long struggle, and, about 1370, 
forced the rulers of Kancm to retreat 
southward to Bornu. Wars with the 


A great impulse was given to the 
kingdom of Kanem under King Hume or 
Umc about 1130 a.d., when ^lohamme- 
danism was introduced, and the land was 
thereby brought into close connection 
with the Mohammedan civilisation. The 
strength ot this connection is shown by 
the fact that the ruler of Bornu undertook 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, in the course of 
which he died in Egypt in 1151. His son 
and successor, Dunama II., made three 
pilgrimages to Mecca, and died- in 1205. 
In the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Dunama III., Dibbalami, became 
famous as a powerful monarch ; he or- 
ganised the army, and either introduced 
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Rise 
and Fall of 
Bornu 


Rulala began undei fhc- lule of King 
Daud, and continued until the definite 
abandonment of Kanem, though the 
cession of this place by no means made 
an end ol tin internal dissensions and 
disunion of tv hat now becomes the 
kingdom of Boinu I he Bulala also 
continued then hostilities for a long 
pi nod Mcanvvhile the re- 
soHitis of the new distiiit sum 
to hive been giaduallv de- 
veloped, and to have piovcd 
1 ivoui able to tilt use ol a second ei a of 
povvLi File imjiulse was given by the 
encigclie king A.I1 Dunamami (1465-14921, 
who chicked the excessive giovvth of 
feudalism, and cieatcd a definite centie 
for the kingdom by founding a new 
capital, Oasr Eggomo, and especially 
by extending his fiontieis westvvaid 
When his son Idiis III had twice defeated 
th< Bulcili, about 1300, Boinu again 
became tlic dominant power in the Cintial 
Sudan and westvvaid as tai as the Nigei 
Liidci Mohammed V (1315-1539) tin 
kingdom It ached the highest point ol 
its pios))eiit> A no Itss distinguished 
luU'i was the ‘ Sultan" Idiis IV, 
Aiiisaini vvlio iLigned fiom 1363 to 1614 
III siiuud the militaix supitmaey ol liw 
kingdom l)\ the intioeluition ol fiieaims 
siilidin d the smJl hali-independcnt 
heathen tubes within the boiindaiies of 
Boinu, then extended his infliuntc ovei 
the Hausa stales on the west and the 
di'Cit tiibis on tlie noith, and in genual 
istabhshid his kingdom so fiimly that it 
injovtd a ]iLiiud of compaiative peaic 
aivfl jnosptiilj undei his sueetssois 
But the pi lie this acquiicd was but 
the pi i hide to a second tail In the 
lollovving peiiod most ot the luleis weie 
weak-mindtd piitists, who allowed the 
inihtai\ jiowei ol the kingdom to decay 
Ihe both politic was inteinally eoiiujit, 
and was saved horn destiiiction only by 
Ihe absinct ol anj moic povveiful enemy. 
The inevitable collapse came at the 
III "inning ol the nineteenth cental y In 
ibo8 liegan the f ullic levolt in the Hausa 
statis, which eventually made this ap- 
paiently haimless pastoral people the 
masteis of that great distiiet. The Fulbe 
had also migiated into Bornu about 1360 
at latest, and their excitement at the 
success of then kinsfolk is not suipiising 
King Ahmed (1793-1810) was, accoiding 
tj the ehioniclers, “ a teamed pnnee, 
hbiial to the priests, extravagant in 
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THE SHEIKH WHO SAVED BORNU 
In IbOO, dnnnff tiie retgn of a weak kinff, Bornu wa& 
overrun by ».he nomad PulbOi bnt was rescued by tbe 
efforts of Paki Mohammed eUKanemi, a petty feudal 
lord who aaiumed the title of sheikh and the reu power 

almsgiving the fiund ot seiemee and 
icligion, kind and giauous to the pori " , 
but eneigy hi had none When tin 
I ulbe, unclci their Icadei , Othman dan 
Fodio, attacked Boinu, all lesistaiice vv.is 
in vam, the moic so ns the countiy had 
been depopulated by a feaiful plague 
Bum was hastily abandoned by King 
Ahmed, and fell into the powei of the 
nomad race in 1809 
Boinu, however, was not destined to 
shaie tbe fate of the Hausa states The 
kingdom displayed unsuspected lecupcia- 
live powers The leader of the Kanembu 
was the Faki Mohammed cl-Amin el- 
Kanemi, a native of Fezzan He enteied 
into maiiiagc iclations with one of the 
petty feudal lords of Boinu, and diove the 
Fulbe out of his teiiitoiy by aiousing in 
_ his own loUoweis a spiiit of 

« *. . leligious enthusiasm which 

Bonif ° pioved a match foi the fanati- 
cism of the Fulbe After the 
death of King Ahmed, in 1810, his son 
Dunama X. continued the war against the 
Fulbe, but met with no definite success, 
until he was dnven to place himselt undei 
the protection of the victorious Faki The 
king attempted afterwaids to lecovei his 
independence, with the lesult that Moham- 
med el-Amin gamed all the real power, he 
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himself becoming a mere figurehead. At 
that time a new capital, Kuka, was 
founded. 

Mohammed, who now assumed the title 
of " .sheikh,” found himself involved in 
a severe struggle with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Bagirmi in 1817, from which 
he did not emerge in triumph until 1824. 

. . after being forced to procure 

reinforcements from Fezzan. 
ShelU 'Vhen he died, in 1835. he left 
to his son Omar, and to the 
nominal sultan, Ibrahim (1818-1846}, a 
stro^ly established, though not very ex- 
tensive, kingdom. Omar succeeded in 
concluding peace with the Fulbe and in 
reducing the western provinces to 
obedience ; but the adherents of the 
deposed dynasty seized this opiiortunity 
ot striking a blow at the usurper with 
the Wp ol the king of Wadai. 

Oii,ar gathered a small arm5’, but was 
defeated at Ku.sscri in March. 184b. He 
then had the sultan Ibrahim c.xcculed, 
and retreated to a strong position in 
Xgornu. The ruler ot Wadai had 
advanced too far from his base of 
operations and was obliged to retire for 
reinforcements, leaving Ibrahim’s son 
Ali, whom he had set up as sultan, to 
continue the struggle Ali soon met with 
an honourable death on the held ot 
battle, and his lamily became thereby 
e.xtinct. 
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SUDANESE SOLDIERS OF BORNU 


Omar thus berame sole ruler of Boinu. 
He proved a pious, judicious, benevolent, 
and generally moderate luler, and the 
lieacc of his reign w'.is disturbed only by 
the revolt of his brother Abd er-Kahmaii, 
who temporarily’ (185.]- 1854) drove him 
from the throne. At this time the 
organisation of Bornu was inueh like 
£uro})ean leiidalism in the Middle Ages. 
The sultan ol Bornu theoretically ruled 
over several other sultans, who were 
jiractically indepciideiil. The other terri- 
tories ol Bornu proper were either 
IH’ison.'il jiropeity or were held by the 
lulmg dynasty and the nobles ot the 
royal family. However, many ol the 
smaller princes were mediati.sed and their 
titles void ol real significance. The king 
was .surrounded by a council, or Nokena. 
composed of his relatives, the repre.scn- 
lutivcs of the different tribes and classes 
of the po})ulation and of the military 
authorities, w’hich met every morning in 
the palace. 

In addition to the members of the 
council numerous otTicials and favourites 
also existed, whose offices were in many 
cases sinecures, together with many 
eunuchs and slaves. The sources of 
national interne were the king’s landed 
property and that ol his courtiers, and the 
profits gained by slave-hunting, which 
w'ES an industry regularly carried on in 
the heathen districts in the south. Thus 
slaves were accepted as payment by the 
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merchants from the north coast, who Sudan. He was immediately repulsed 
brought in European wares, guns, horses, by the warlike Wadai ; but Bagimu, 
etc., and were often forced to a’vait the being p weaker ^•'■te, _was quickly ovct- 
retum of the Iroojjs before their accounts come in 1893- The king evacuated the 
could be settled. Such cxpeditioas against country almost without a struggle, Md 
the heathen were alway-. a necessary condi- threw himself into his fortified capital of 
tion of existence for the state? ot the Sudan. Massciiya. Bagirmi, howevCT, \yas re- 
in modern times Bornu has again been garded by Rabah merely as affording him 
thrown into confusion, though a passage for attack upon the weak and 
Bornu the disturbing wealthy kingdom of Bomu. With the 

in Our Own f^om the help of the Fulbe chieftain, Mallam Hajato 

Fiillic, but irom the cast. When of J amarc, who readily joined in the enter- 
Sheikh Omar died, in 1882, alter a long prise, he penetrated as far as Kuka, but 
u ign, he wa.s first .succeeded by Aba Bii was there defeated by Kiyari, who had 
Behr until 1885, who was followed by dethroned and executed his weak uncle. 
Aba Brahim until 1S86. and finally Aba King Hashim. However, Rabah’s emis- 
Ha.shim until iSqj, a learned but indo- saries had previously sown the seeds of 
lent jirince. Events in the Eastern Sudan treachery and disunion among the nobles 
and the results of the Mahdi revolt proved of Bornu ; Rabah gained the victory in a 
fatal to him. second battle, .slew the king, and subdued 

While the Egyptians were engaged in his capital in 1894. Dikaua, on the Yaloe 
the conquest of the Upper Nile district, river, south-east of Lake Chad, became the 
^bchr, the slave-hunter, had become so capital in place of the unhealthy town of 
powerful that the Egyptian Government _ . Kuka, which was de.stroyed. 

determined to remove this disturbing . Thus it appeared that a new 

cau><c, and, after enticing him to Cairo, suve-hunier. founded, 

kept him jirisoner. His son .Suleiman ” and that this infusion of 

thereupon revolted, but was several limes fresh blood might revive the failing powers 
defeated in 1880 by Romolo Gessi, and of Bornu. As a matter of fact, trade with 
finally surrendered to the Egyptians. But the north inci’cased, and at the .same time 
one ol the .subordinate leaders of Zebehr’s the boundaries of the kingdom were ex- 
army, Rabah, a low-born Arab by extrac- tended towards the south and south-west 
tion, refused to surrender, and retreated as the result of conflicts with the petty 
westward with a division of the troGjis, .states there .situated. However, a struggle 
consisiing of about 3,000 negro soldiers, with the French led to the overthrow of 
Here he held out 
until 1891 in Dar 
Kunga ; he did 
not, hovvever. join 
the Malidi king- 

dom, which had 
arisen during that 
time. Slave-hunt- 
ing was piobably 
his chief source 

ol income, supplies 
being gained by 
secret trading with 
the Mahdi district 
of the Sudan. 

VMien his hunting- 
ground for slaves 
became exhausted 
he was forced 

to extend his 

operations further 
westward and to 
attack the states 

of the Central The eon of the sheikh who Skred Boron and eateblMied it as a stronir kingdom. 
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the conqueror. 

Several small 
French expedi- 
tions. striving for 
the great object of 
a union of the 
Congo land with 
the \Vc.stern Sudan 
and Algeria, were 
beaten back or 
destroyed alto- 
gether at the insti- 
gation of Kabah. 

Finally, however, 
in February. 
i8qg, Rabah was 
defeated and killed 
bv the French : 
and at the begin- 
ning of igoo Ka- 
nem, or Halifa 

Djerab, also recog- i^bah of dikauaT THE^TAPmt^T^^ORNiT" 

UlSCd the French Ral^,aleaderofthefll&ve-hunte: Zebehr'sanii7,conqueredBomiiliil604AndmadeDlkaua 
Supremacy How- capital. He wai defeated in IftStt by the French, whose supremaej ii now recosniied. 

ever, Rabah’.s son Fad cl Allah continued ol the modern Bagirmi. The country 
to hold out with his brother Niebe on Lake wa.s also overrun by wandcrii^ Arabs as 
Chad with the support of the influential well as by the bodies ol the Fulbe, who 
Senussi, made an incursion into Bornu, were dependent ujion the owners of 
and at the beginning of tqoi expelled Kancm, the Bulala. The nucleus of an 
Hashim’s second son, the sultan Gcrbai. important state was formed by immigrants 

who had been set up by the French ; but _. from the east, who can liardly 

about the middle of 1901 he was driven . have come Irom any great dis- 

back to Gujiba in North Nigeria. In the ? tancc. The leaders of these 

course of a further attempt to invade **‘™* foreigners succeeded in .shaking 

the Shari delta, he fell on British soil, on off the influence of the Bulala and also in 

August 25th, igoi, in a conflict with the winnii^ the rc.st of the nomadic population 

French.. Niebe was taken prisoner. In to their own interests. The first prince of 
this way the desired connection ol the Bagirmi, who founded the capital of 

French colonial districts was brought ilassenya, or Massenja, and his imme- 

about, although their control cannot as diate successors had not liecn converted to 
yet be considered more than nominal. Mohammedanism. Malo. the la.st of tire 
Bagirmi, the neighbouring state to heathen kings, was dejiosod in 15O8 by 
Bomu, is very similarly situated in (loint his brother Abdallah, wlio had accepted 
ol position, and has suffered a like late, the tenets of Islam. 

Bagirmi projier consists of the level dis- Under the Mohammedan dynast}', 
tricts on the Central and Lower Shari, which was thus founded, the civilising 
and its lowest part forms the western influences e.xertcd u]>on Bagirmi came 

frontier of the little kingdom ol Logone, almixst excliusively from Bornu. Among 

which is dependent upon Boinu. In the Abdallah's successors Mohammed el- 

_. north Bagirmi is separated liora Amin is worthy ol mention. He extended 

_ * . the desert by Kanem and the the area of the kingdom and undertook a 

_ V* ®. most westerly provinces of pilgrimage to Mecca (1751-1785). At 

***“* Wadai ; hence its influence ex- the outset of the nineteenth century Abd- 

tends further south than that of the states er- Rahman of Bagirmi revolted aga^t 

of Bornu or Wadai. Further the civilisa- Bomu, wliich seems to have exercised 

tion of Bagirmi is of considerably later some Idnd of suzerainty. He was utterly 

growth than that of its neighbour Bomu. defeated and slain by Sabun, sultan of 

In the sixteenth century several small Wadai, whom the king of Bornu liad 

heathen kingdoms existed upon the area .summoned to his help. In consequence 
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the country came under the influence of Sudan as opposed to the older state of 
Wadai, and civil war was the result. Bornu. Its authentic history begins at 
When Othman, or Burkomanda, even- an even later date than that of Bagirmi. 
tually gained the throne he was obliged It is an indisputable fact, at any rate dur- 
formally to acknowledge the supremacy ii^ the Mohammedan period, that the 
of Wadai and to submit to the impasition kingdom of Bomu, owing to its favourable 
of a tribute. In spite of this, we find .situation in connection with the Mcditer- 
him engaged in petty warfare — now with ranean states, was the centre whence all 
. y. Bornu. now with Wadai — the districts on its eastern frontier gained 
Wih*th making good his lasses by the means of advancing their civilisation. 

p.| . * marauding e.xpeditions against This is also true to some extent of the 
1 Erinu neighbours and the heathen Hausa .states, since not only was the Bornu 
races of the south. His son. Abd-d- dvilisation spread far and wide by trade 
Kader (1846-1S58), continued this policy and commercial intercourse, but also 
until the latter years of his reign, which because parts of the Hausa race migrated 
he was enabled to spend in peace, voluntarily or involuntarily into the other 
A curious instance of the Fullx: rest- countries of the Sudan, and there formed 
le.ssness, from which Bagirmi had been the nucleus of a settled industrial popula- 
hitherto spared, proved in its conse- tion. In this manner the seeds of a 
quencps fatal to this monarch. Under higher civilisation were carried westward 
the leadership of a fanatic of Fulbe to Bagirmi, Wadai, and Darfur. 
e.xtraclion a great caravan of pilgrims This was not, however, the line of move- 
marclied through Bornu to Bagirmi in ment in\’ariably followed. As long as 
complete defiance of the king's rcgula- the civilisation which had advanced up 
lions. The king attempted to ojijxise the Nile from Egypt continued to flourish 
them by force of arms, but was defeated in the Upper Nile valley, the light of cul- 
and slain. ture came from the east. It is probable 

His '.ucctssor, Mohammodu. escaixid, _ that even in antiquity the 

and when the band of jnlgrima broke up " “ Central Sudan had received 
on tin. di ath of their leader he took a J? valuable, though not perma- 

blondy Vengeance on part of them for nent, impulses from this dis- 

hi' piedicosor’'. defeat. For a long time trict. Remains of the old civilisation are 
King Ah of Wadai had borne with the un- yet to be found here and there. The Arab 
friendly behaviour of the]irince of Bagirmi, traveller Zain el- Abidin, whose narratives 
his vassal, in silence. In the autumn are usually trustworthy, visited Wadai in 
of 1870 he suddenly appeared with an the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
army belore llassenya. Alter a long siege and speaks of ruins, stone sarcophagi, 
of this extensive town he succeeded in and remnants of a sun worship which he 
bleaching the walls with a poivder-mine, affirms that he discovered near the capital, 

cajitured the town, and forced the king This may be considered an oflshoot of 

to fly to the .south. .•\li had the ]ilunder Egyptian civilisation in remote anti(]|uity ; 
conveyed to liis own capital, settled many but we have no means of connecting it 
of the industrial inhabitants of Bagirmi in with the modern history of the country, 
Wadai, and about 18S5 placed Abd-er- which hardly begins before the sixteenth 
Rahman (laiirang. the son of Abd-el- century of our chronology. 

Kader, on the throne. A Iresh outbreak Until a short time ago Wadai embraced, 
of civil war enabled Rabah to make him- speaking generally, the district between 
Rise of master of the country in lake Fit tn and the mountains of Darfur 

the State Ga^urang held out in the on the one side, the desert and the tribu- 

of Wadai Ma.s.scnj^, and taries of the Shari on the other. The 

thought himself secure from nucleus of the kingdom is formed by the 
further attacks after placing himself under mountainous country on the east, together 
French protection in 1897. But in the with the central distiict. Here dwell 
autumn of 18^ he was again lined the ruling people ; while on the south, 
pressed by Rabah, until, in 1900, the as ever3rwhere in the Central Sudan, are 
French attack on the state of and the districts inhabited by heathen trib^ of 
death of Rabah gave him a breathing pure negro blood, cutting ofif all connec- 
spacc. In later times the state of Wadai tion wim Central Africa in general and 
became the dominant pow'er in the Central the Congo valley in particular. The 
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inhabitants of the mountains, the Maba, 
who are now the ruling tribe, seem from 
their dark colour to have received a strong 
infusion of negro blood, though they may 
originally have been closely connected 
with the Ethiopians. Their country is by 
no means unfei lile, but its wild nature is 
reflected in the rough and violent, though 
enei'getic, character of this people, which 
has made them superior in the long run 
to the unsettled nomads of the desert and 
a standing danger to the neighbouring 
kingdoms of the Sudan. In many cases 
the social system of the Maba races shoe’s 
remnants of ancient institutions — lor 
example, of a matri- 
archal system, the 
wife's property being 
held entirely separate 
from the husband’s. 

As regards religion, 
some tribes are more 
fanatical than others, 

Tlic modern civili- 
sation of Wadai is of 
Western origin, but 
the first impulse to 
constitutional unity 
came from the cast. 

The Arabs made their 
influence felt here 
before the period of 
the Mohammedan 
movement. having 
crossed the southern 
extremity of the Red 
Sea, which has never 
been any real liarricr 
to communication be- 
tween Arabia and 



their power was also broken in the latter 
district. It was not a native leader who 
brought about their overthrow, but Abd el- 
Kerim, the descendant of a man of Arab 
extraction, an immigrant from Shendi, on 
SaJknue Nile. Abd el-Kerim had 
Vieioriet great influence among 

of Itlam native tribes, and here once 
again a religious movement be- 
came the cloak for a national revolution. 
Tliis leader was a Mohammedan, and as 
such the natural enemy of the heathen 
dynasty of the Tiinjer and their sultan. 
Daud. He won over the Arab races and 
the d.irk-skinned mountain tribes, de- 
feated the sultan, and 
forced the Tunjer to 
the westward. In 
the new capital ol 
Wara he gathered 
round him the first 
Mohammedan con- 
gregation, the 
numbers ol which 
incrca.scd rapidly. 
Dai fur had freed it- 
self from tlic Tunjer 
I ulc at an earlier 
jicriod. and liad grown 
so powerful that it 
had made the last 
Tunjer princes of 
Wadai tributary to 
it.self. Abd cl-Kcriin, 
when he seized the 
inheritance of the 
Tunjer, was oblige d 
also to accept this 
dependent iiositiou, 
.md, according to 


Africa. With this one of the sultan of bacirmi’s lancers custom, a princc.ss 
heathen Arab group BaKlnnl, >Siuritiv«ritata, luReradaratssimUartoiti waS SCUt tO the king 

- - neighbour Bornuicoinlar under French influence In lIKNi, qJ 


we may associate the 
Tunjer, who seem to have previously been 
settled in Nubia. With the appearance of 
this Arab race, who are credited wdth 
having attained a comparatively advanced 
stage of civilisation, the history of Wadai 
begins. The petty mountain tribes of 
Wadai, constantly at war with one another 
_ . . and sunk in absolute barbarism, 
f*Hi T”* united into 

y." .“7 some kind of polity, perhaps 
from about 1500-1600 a.d., 
by the Tunjer, who insisted upon the recog- 
nition of their supremacy and upon the 
pa3nnent of tribute. After Darfur had 
shaken off their yoke the Timjer continued 
to rule in Wadai for some time, until 


ycar.s. Bornu, which was previously in 
friendly relations with the Tunjer, had 
also to be a])pcascd by a jiaymcnt of 
tribute. Abd cl-Kerim is said to have 
reigned Irom 1635 to 1655, and his son 
Charut from 1655 to 1678. 

The power ol Wadai gradually increased. 
In the rude but powerful mountain 
population the country possessed a race 
which was indisputably superior in mili- 
tary prowess to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring states. These conditions 
naturally influenced the relations of Wadai 
and Darfur. A national opposition 
was apparently organised against the 
handing over of a princess to Wadai, a form 
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of tribute which had been placed upon a 
regular footing by the sultan Yakub 
Arus (1681-1707). The payment of tribute 
ceased. The sultan Ahmed Bokkor of 
Darfur was a man of peace, and hesitated 
before employing armed force to avenge 
the insult. Arus himself llieii advanced to 
the attack, but was forced to retreat, 
_ . and, after reaching Wadai 

"““***“ with much difficulty, found 
T ** bimself obliged to conclude 
peace. However, tribute was 
not again c.\aclcd, and when Omar Sele, 
Alinied Bokkor’s grandson, attempted to 
restore the old state of affairs and invaded 
Wadai he was defeated and taken prisoner 
by Arus. 

Under Charut the younger (1707-1747) 
the country enjoyed a period of peace 
and prosperit}’. IBut his successor, Djoda 
(1747-1795), soon found himself involved 
in war with Darfur. The army of the 
ea.stein .state was defeated, and a noble, 
who gave himself out as the sultan, was 
kept prisoner for a long time m Wadai. 
Djoda also undertook eight great cam* 
paigns again-st the heathen tribes upon 
the .south, and thus extended his kingdom 
in this direction. On the west he con- 
quered part of Kanem. Wadai had 
encroached upon the rights of Bomu 
by the occujjancy of Kanem, but the 
sultan Abd el-Kerim Sabun (1803-1813) 
made the attack upon Bagirmi of which 
the consequences have been already 
described, and brought this neighbouring 
kingdom under his influence. Notwith- 
standing the unlavourable ])asition of his 
country, he successfully revived the trade 
with Tripoli and Egyjit, and by settling 
tamilies from Bagirmi in his territory he 
raised the standard of manufacture, both 
of these improvements adding largely to 
the royal income. Campaigns against the 
indejiendent negroes of the heathen 
.states were almost an annual event. 
At that period the real wealth of the 
.... , country was not derived 

ProsMrity** trade and manufacture, 
of Wadoi present day, but from 

a highly flourishing system of 
cattle-breeding and from agriculture. From 
these sources was drawn the sultan’s 
income, all taxes being paid in kind. 
The land was considered as the sultan’s 
property. It is only in the original Maba 
districts that landowners in the full sense 
of the term were to be found. Still, the 
tenants in the other districts are by 
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no means the sultan's serfs. They are 
sturdy, independent types of humanity ; 
the comparative ease with which their 
obedience is secured is due entirely to their 
social organisation, which seems to be of 
great antiquity, and is based chiefly upon 
the division of the members of any one 
group into old men, youths, and children. 
Notwithstanding the uncivilised character 
of the people, religious education is 
much more advanced than in Bornu or 
Darfur. In recent times evidence of 
elementary attempts at scientific inquiry 
is to be found. 

After Wadai had enjoyed prosperity 
under a succession of capable rulers, Yusef 
Choreiin came to the throne (1813-1820), 
the type of a bloodthirsty monarch, con- 
spicuously unsuccessful in all foreign enter- 
prises. The mother of the next sultan, 
Rakib, who was still a minor, was de- 
scended from an Arab slave family ; she, 
together with the numerous representatives 
of the Arab nationality in Wadai, thought 
that the opportunity had now come oi 
deciding the old quarrel between the 
_ Q, . nomadic and settled tribes in 
M * .ji, w.i. favour of the Arabs. Though 
KeWved ^ queen-regent resorted to 
measures o f the utmost cruelty 
to secure her aims, the plan was defeated 
by the determined resistance of the 
mountain tribes — Kodoi — who chose as 
their ruler Abd el-Aziz (1829-1835), a 
prince of the royal house, stormed the 
capital of Wara after a severe struggle, and 
crushed Sultan Rakib and his adherents. 
However, peace was not restored by this 
.success. Ine mountEun tribes had found 
that revolt was an occupation very much 
to their taste, and proceeded to support 
pretender after pretender to the throne 
on which they had themselves placed 
Abd el-Aziz ; when he stopped this 
dangerous amusement by force of arms 
Wadai was reduced to great extremities 
by a famine. An army marched south 
again.st the heathen countries to procure 
a supply ot com ; the sultan of Darfur 
at once availed himself of this opportunity 
of making an incursion into the disturbed 
frontier districts of Wadai. Exactly ^at 
this juncture Abd el-Aziz died. 

Mohammed Sherif, a prince who had 
been forced to flee from Wadai at an earlier 
period, succeeded in setting himself upon 
the throne and in securing his position after 
the retreat of his friend Mohammed el- 
Fadl of Darfur (1835-X858). Mohammed 
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Slicrif then renewed the war against the 
sultan of the little mountainous country 
of Tana, to the cast of ^^'ara. which had 
now become a neighbour of some import- 
ance. In 1846 he also interfered in the 
affairs of Bornu. At Kus.scri he cras.sed 
the Shaii and defeated the sheikh Omar, 
hut was unable to maintain his position 
in the enemy’s country, and ultimately— 
apparently upon the receipt ol 8.000 
Maria Theresa thalers — retreated to Wadai. 
In his own countr3’. ot which Alxshc liad 
now become the capital, his avaiice 
absorbed his energies and made him very 
unpopular. The consequence was a scries 
of revolts and internal dissensions, in the 
course of which the country ot Tana 
became the invariable jilace of refuge foi 
the defeated revolutionaries, and ulti- 
mately for the eldest .son ol the sultan 
Mohammed, whose mother was a Fulbe 
woman. Mohammed Shcrif attemptctl to 
punish Ibiahim of Tana for his conduct, 
and was himself severely delcatcd. 

He was succeeded by Ali, the lawful 
heir to the throne (1858-1875 -76), who 
dc.ser ves credit for the encouragement which 
, he gave to trade and barter, the 

s ki revival of caravan comrauniea- 
Ruier” * Mediterranean. 

his protection ot the learned, 
hi.s strict enforcement of law, and the 
peaceful character ot his relations with 
neighbouring states. About 1870 a flourish- 
ing trade existed with Egypt by way 
of Darfur and Julo, with Bornu and 
Benghazi, the harbour of Tripoli, the 
c.xports from Wadai being .slaves, ostrich 
leathers, and ivory. The king liimsell 
equipped caravans, and made a larger 
profit than he could gain by taxation and 
customs duties. This policy contributed 
to increase the strength of Wadai and 
to make it a formidable rival to the other 
Sudan states. 

Latterly Wadai was" hard pre.ssid — 
by the inva.sion ot Kabah, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, by the rivalry 
of the European coloni.sing ]iower.s. which 
brought about the Franco-Briti.sh agree- 
ment of March 21st, 1899. Turkey also 
daimed that Wadai formed part of the 
hinterland of Tripoli. The natural condi- 
tions of the country have endowed the 
native peoples of Wadai with the higlicst 
degree of tenacity and military prowess. 
To this day the aboriginal mountain peoples 
of the Maba group form the flower ol the 
population and the ruling class. \o sultan 
I Y 


whose mother was not of Maba extraction 
could hope to ascend the throne ol 
Wadai. The French protectorate h i.s 
produced no material change in thc.se 
conditions. 

In the neighlioiii ing district of Darfur 
the influence of Eastern civilisation is 
more marked : its history’ also can be 
w , . retraced further than that of 
Slate of ‘ "'adai. which lies, so to speak, 
Darfur water between 

the main streams ol civilisation 
in the Central and Eastern Sudan. Little, 
however, is known concerning the 
Dartur ol pre-Mohammedan times. The 
nucleus of thi.s state is a mountainous 
district, the highest pait of which, in the 
Djebel Maria, may be considered as the 
cradle of the old heathen state Darfur. 
Its first riileis came from the East, and, 
to ludge from the majority of the royal 
titles, were nii.xcd with Arabs, if they were 
not of pine Arab I>1(kxI. The.sc were the 
Dajo, a people of little account, and in a 
low stage ot civilisation at the present 
daj' ; but at one perioil they were the most 
important element ot the population, and 
held the country moic or lc.ss in subjection 
to themselves from their station in the 
MaiTa mountains. The first Dajo king, 
Kasber, is said to have resided in Dcbba, 
at the eastern foot of the Djebel Marra. 
Tradition .speaks of twenty-one, thirteen, 
or even so lew as five Dajo rulers. 

W’e are better informed respecting the 
Darfur dj’nastj' of the Tunjer. The first 
Tiinjer ruler was Ahmed el-Maqur. The 
dj-nasty of the Kera, who brought the 
Tunjer predominance to an end, sprang 
(roiii a fusion of native fanii]ie.s with the 
old ruling hou.se. The last Tunjer king was 
called Shall, the first Kera kipg was 
Delil Baliar. or Dali, a half-brother of 
Shan, the .severity ol whose rule had 
provoked a rcl lellion. Dali availed himself 
ol tlii.s lavourablc opportunity to introduce 
laws ami institutions into the kingdom, 

. which remained in force until 
“ *“ Darlur lost its independence. 

His government may have fallen 
M ury middle of the fifteenth 

century. The land then seems to have 
Ixicn disturbed by quarrels concerning the 
succession ; continual changes in the 
government were the natural consequence., 
Suleman Solon was the first king to grasp 
the reins of government with real firmness ; 
as a child he had fled to Wadai and had 
liccn received by the 3 Iassalit, his mother’s 
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relations. He returned to war against 
his great-uncle Tiasam, established himself 
in the Marra Mountain.";, and from this 
point subdued and extended the territory 
of Darfur. He is especially noteworthy 
as the introducer ot Mohammedanism. 
The military strength ol the peojJe seems 
at that lime to have been greater than 
, their civilisation. Suleman Solon 
Darfur a by a series of cam- 

CrMtest extended his power east- 

ward beyond the Nile uji to the 
Atbara, thus ruling over the whole of 
Kordotan and part of Sennar : ho also 
interfered to .some purpose in the affairs 
ot the Eastern Sudan. Less prosperous 
was the reign ot his son Musa (1637-1682). 
lender his rule a feature peculiar to 
almost all the Sudan .states became very 
prominent. While remote districts recog- 
ni.scd the monarch's authority, trilies 
wl'ich ho was unable to subdue weie to be 
Innnd a lew miles from his capital. As 
the inhabitants of the Tama Mountains 
were a tlioin in the side ot the kings of 
Madai, ,'0 the .Massabat w'ere a standing 
nunace to Musa ; their sultan Djongol 
laid claim to the tin one on the strength ol 
Ins ielation‘>liip to the ruling dynasty. 
At that period, however, the supremacy ol 
Darlur was undisputed over a wide 
area ; Wadai, which had been connected 
with , Darfur since the time ol the Tunjer, 
also recognised its suzerainty. 

This condition of affairs was greatly 
changed during the reign of the next king, 
Ahmed Bokkor (1683-1722). His policy 
aimed at making the kingdom a pure 
Mohammedan state ; by encouraging the 
jiric.-thood and founding .schools he hoped 
to crush heatheni.sm and barbarism at 
the same time. To this end he settled 
m Darfur colonies ol foreigners who.se 
civilisation was more advanced than that 
of his own people. Together with peoples 
from the banks of the Nile he chase 
inhabitants Ironi Bornu and BagiiTni, 
Th R 1 rulers were the 

^ * tyrannical Mohammed Daura 

(^73-2-1732) and his .son Omar 
' Lele (1732 to 1739 ; deceased 
about 1750 in Wadai), who.se followers 
showed their di.sgust at his military in- 
capacity by deserting him in the decisive 
battle against Arus of Wadai. He was 
succeeded by .\bul Casim (17.19-1752). 
When he made an attack upon Wadai to 
avenge the la.st defeat, the Furaner 
freemen deserted without striking a blow, 
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being embittered by the .severity of the 
taxes and -the undue preference given to 
slaves. His brother Tirab (1753-1785) 
was then elected sultan ; he consolidated 
his kingdom, undertook numerous cam- 
paigns, and enjoj'cd a high rejiutation 
for learning and piety. After a series ot 
disputes as to the .succe.ssion, he was 
followed by his brother Abd cr-Rahman 
(1785-1709), w'hose peaceful government 
greatly increased the prospenty of the 
country. 

During the roign ot his son Mohammed 
el-Fadl (1799-1839) began that revolution 
in the Eastern Sudan which was destined 
to prove fatal to Darfur. Kordofan, which 
had hitherto been under the supremacy of 
Darfur, was conquered by the Egyptians. 
Mohammed el-Fadl correctly apjircciatcd 
the situation, and attempted to strengthen 
his powers of resistance by subjugating 
Wadai. but his ])lan-> were wrecked by 
accidental circumstances. Ilis .succe.ssor. 
the sultan Mohammed cl-Hasin (1830- 
1873). was occupied chiefly liy wars with 
the Arabs in the suiith-ea.st ol Darfur, 
the Rlsegad, and other almost unconquei- 
ablc tiibcs. Hasin’s campaigns were 

. almost entirely lruitle.s.s ol result. 

The Bad 

Kiacdom P-xccltent terms, though 

* “ he by no means under-estimated 
the dangers which threatened him from 
that quarter, and induced the Turkish 
."-ultans Abd ul-Medjid and Abd ul-Aziz 
to confirm his supremacy. With King 
All of Wadai he also concluded an offen- 
sive and delensive alliance. 

On the death of Hasin. his youngest son, 
Ibrahim Koiko, ascended the throne in 
1873, and the kingdom rapidly approached 
its doom. The Egjqrtian Government had 
appointed Zebehr to be governor, or 
Mudir, of the province of Bahr el-Ghazal. 
situated upon the southern frontier of 
Darfur. In this cajiacity he attacked 
and conquered the Risegad, who liad made 
a temporary i)eacc with the sultan of Dar- 
fur. in view of the approaching danger. 
Ibrahim W'as thus forced to enter into war 
with Zebehr. The campaign was decided 
late in 1874 by the battle of Menawatji, 
in which the sultan Ibrahim was killed. 
Thus Darfur became part of the Egyp- 
tian Sudan. Until X879, descendants of 
the king held out against the Egj'ptians 
in the Maira Mountains, the cradle of 
the old princely stock. Tlie remainder of 
the story belongs to Egyptian history. 




THE EASTERN SUDAN 


THE NUBIAN PEOPLE, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


A S regard the broader lines of develop- 
ment, the Eastern Sudan displays 
many points of affinity with the western 
districts ; but as its geographical character 
differs in two main points from that of the 
countries on the southern frontier of the 
Sahara, its history in these respects ran 
a couree of its own. 

The first point of difference is the 
existence of the Nile, which creates a 


of the 
Eaal Sudan 


narrow strip of fiuitful land in the midst 
of a steppe district. The river, being 
navigable, makes of this fertile territory 
a connected whole, though its unity is not 
that ol those arable districts situated like. 
oa.ses at some distance from the stream, 
while the cataracts have effcclivcly 
prevented the Nile from serving as an 
open highway to Egypt proper. Still, 
civilisation spread by this channel to the 
districts of the Sudan at an earlier period 
than in other cases. The second special 
characteristic is the neigh- 
ChnrneUruiic. ^ourhood of the Eastern 
Sudan to the sea and to 
Arabia. The narrow channel 
of tJie Red Sea pre.sents no obstacle to 
the croh-siiig ol a people, like the 
.\rab.s ol old, who.se merchant .ships 
leached India and Zanzibar. The Arab 
steppe-dwellers hold with reference to the 
Eastern Sudan that position which was 
occupied on the west by the desert ti ilies, 
who have so often founded and destroyed 
powerful kingdoms. No enemy of this 
kind threatened the Eastern Sudan upon 
the north. Egypt and her ancient civili- 
sation was at times a cause of fear, bur 
more often of reverence for the priceless 
gifts which she bestowed. Apart from 
these special features, the general 
characterLstics of the Eastern Sudan 
correspond to those of the central and 
western parts. 

During remote antiquity we find 
that the greater part of the modem 
Nubia was peopled oy a red-skinned race, 
the Kiushites, who were apparently of 


Hamitic origin and related to the Egyp- 
tians. Further, in the desert land right 
and left of the Nile x'allcy, we find miser- 
able tribes ol steppe-dwellers, who weie 
also Hamites or Ethiopians; and fair- 
complcxioned Lil)yan.s are also to be found 
who may have made their way 
* u I. to Nubia from the north coast. 
■ M k- While Egypt was developing 
la u la civilisation, the Nile valley 
was uncultivated above the first cataract ; 


its ]>opulation was on the level ol the 
wandering desert numad.s of the neigh- 
bourhood. It is h.ird to say how tar 
northward the negroes e.xtended. Pro- 
bably negro tribes and Kushites lived side 
by .side where the Nile valley was broader 
and more fertile, the negroes being in .sole 
passe.ssion ol the river banks lurther in 
the Sudan, iicrhajw in the same manner 
as the Shilluks and the Dinka now inhabit 
the shore.s of the upper river. The ti ilmte 
of the land of Ku-^h was always largely 
paid in slaves. 

As the Ku-sliites were related to the 
Egyptians, the different theories ujion the 
origin of the Egyptians apply equally to 
tliem, and need not be di.scussed anew. 
Commercial enterprisi, and the^hoiK| of 
gain, attracted individual Egyptians 
southward, until the rulers of the country 
interfered, occupied part of Nubia, and 
monoiiolised the profits. Two very valu- 
able articles were exported from Kush— 
namely, ivory and black slaves — ^which 
appear as the regular tribute payment in 
the Egyptian pictuie writing. But interest 
rose to an extraordinary pitch when rich 
, deposits of gold were found in 
o ij* * mountains on the south, 

® , which for a long period were to 

be the sole source whence Egypt 
drew her supply of this dc.sirable metal. 
Wood for shipbuildiiig was also brought 
^m Kush at the lime when extensive 
forests covered the mountains on the banks 
of the Nile, which are now absolutely bare. 
The earliest information which we possess 
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upon the relations of Nubia anil Egypt 
ii derived from an inscription of the sixth 
dynasty, which, among other subjects, 
describes the pre]iarations of king Pepi I. 
tor a campaign into the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the south of Palestine. We are told 
that on thi'i occa-xioii Lioojjs were drawn 
Iroin the nc'gro counliics of Aaretet, Zam, 
Aman. Uaust, Kaau. and 
ar lest Tat am. Thus we sec that about 
*ih E*”* Kirshites 

wi gyp ri-cocrniscd the fullsuiiremacyof 
Egyjil, which had ])crhaps been already 
enlorced toi .some considerable time. We 
have no iniornuition tor the period subse- 
quent to Pejji's dyn'Lsty. 

Wlien Egypt recovered her prosperity, 
under tlie eleventh dynasty alter the fall 
of the old kingdom, and Thebes became 
llie capital, Nubia al.so tclt the con.se- 
qui-nccs of the change. The Nubian jias- 
• essions seem to have been one of the most 
iin]initaiil sources ol the king’s revenue; 
not only the ^l1oduct.^ 
ol the gold-mines, but 
a'so llie tribute paid w',,. 
by the .siibiect laces, 

(Mine diiectlv into 
Ills cofters. rilnvcver, 
the district was not 
completely sub] ugated 
until the’ era ot tlie 
twelfth dvnasty. The 
name “ Kiish ” is then 
lor the first time 
.ip]j1icd to the land in 
tnc soiilli, ano jirobably referred at first to 
tlie lerritorv ol the most iwwerful ainoi^ 
the tribe.s which were then subdued. This 
tribe mii.-t have belonged to the red-brown 
J'-lhiojiians. Negioes do not a]ipc<ar in 
these conllirls before Senusret I. Negro 
labour also seems to have been employed 
under compulsion in the gold-mines. 

L’pon this occasion, as before, the ad- 
vance of the Egyptian kings was due chiefly 
to anxiety to get passcssion ol the gold- 
mines and to cnsuie the safe arrival of their 
oul]mt. Ku'-h was kept in subjection by a 
chain of military posts, which also formed 
little oases of civilisation. Senusret III. 
built a frontier fortress at Semneh above 
Wadi Haifa [see page 2058], and forbade the 
negroes beyond this boundary to pass this 
point in their boats as they sailed down 
stream. The king secured the frontier by a 
.second campaign, and Kush was hence- 
fonvard in closi: connection with Egypt. 

It is obvious from the position of this 
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From a painting: in an Egyptian tomb, commemo- 
rating one of Egypt's many wars with the Nubians. 


frontier fortress that only the northern 
parts of Nubia were in the hands ol the 
Egyptians, and that the modem Dongola 
never belonged to the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs. In spite of this fact Egyptian 
civilisation spread further up the Nile, a 
development which must have taken place 
on peaceful lines. Such lransmi.s.sion ol 
civilisation was facilitated by the fact 
that the Egyptians were in possession ol 
the gold-mines south of the modem Ko- 
rosko. At Korosko the road branches off 
into the dasert. and, by cutting off a great 
Ixmd in the Nile, torms the route ol 
quickest communication with the Sudan. 
It was perhaps at an early period that the 
beginnings of the later kingdom of Napata 
on the south came into existence, though 
the actual foundation of the state is an 
event which belongs to the iicriod of the 
Kamcssidcs. This kingdom may. however, 
h.ave received the seeds of civilisation from 
another direction. When the prosperity 
^ ol Egypt revived, 
under the eleventh 
dynasty, an unprece- 
dented impulse was 
given to commercial 
enterprise, and 
Egyptian fleets .sailed 
down the Red Sea a.s 
far south as the Straits 
of Bab el - Mandeb. 
The Egyptusns u'erc 
not skilled seamen, 
but the desire to 
.secure a sujiply of that dc.'-irablc commo- 
dity, frankincense, without the incon- 
venience of dealing with middlemen, had 
impelled them to venture u[>on the ]icrilou.s 
waters ol the Red Sea and the Gulf ol 
Aden, and had thus brouglit them into 
rommunicalion with the inhabitants ol 
Southern Arabia and Somaliland. The 
starting-point ol the Egyiitiaii voyage ^ 
must have been .somcwheie about 
the latitude of Thebes, where the little 
_. _ harbour of Kossir, or Kosscir, 

Trade “ present 

day. An insci'iplion describes 

* fully how a road with water 
cisterns was laid from Thebes to the coast 
through the barren mountain district, and 
how a ship was built upon the shore which 
seems to have made a successful voyage 
to Punt, a name apparently denoting 
the coasts on each side of the Gulf of 
Aden. Commercial intercourse eventually 
became fairly vigorous, and may have 
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exercised some indirect influence upon the 
civilisation on the Upper Nile. Under the 
thirteenth dynasty a prosperous trade 
with Punt continued. It may then 
have declined until it was temporarily 
resumed at the time of the “ New King- 
dom " ; but it gave so pow'erful a stimulus 
to the Arab coast dwellers that they were 
afterward able to become the carriers of 
the trade in the Red Sea and the northern 
Indian Ocean. However, they were much 
more strongly influenced by the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian civilisation than by the 
Egyptian. That the Nubian possessions 
w'ere, at any rate, retained during that 
jicriod is proved by a dumb but irrefutable 


witness, a giant granite figure of King 
Sebekhotep V., which still rises upon llu‘ 
island of Argo alxivc the third cataract, 
quite close to the modem Dongola. 

Long aftenvards, when the Hyksos had 
been driven out and the military “ new 
kingdom ” was founded, the kings set to 
work to recover the influence which Ihe 
country liad lost in Nubia. At first expe- 
ditions were sent out, rather with the 
object of weakening the Kushite tribes 
than of making a permanent subjugation, 
but afterward the kings devoted their 
energj' to this latter task. Thothmes I. 
advanced by land and water, apparently 
contrived to transjiort his ships above the 
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first cataract, and, after defeating the name in general use and derived from the 
Nubian fleet in a great battle on the Nile, cajiital situated below the fourth cataract, 
subdued all the country up to the third Napata forms a very remarkable con- 
cataract. trast to the Sudan states of modern times. 

These wars with Nuliia do not harmonise Founded by a_ fair-complexioned people in 
with the tradition, which is in any case very a district originally negro, with a civilisa- 
doubtlul, that the Hyksos were exiiellcd tion and a religion of northern origin, it 
with the help of the Ethiopians. Possibly in seems to have been intended as a second 
™ the course of the struggle with Egypt ; upon occasion its rulers even dared 

w»r» and them intruders a tempo- to aspire to the throne of the elder state. 

rary alliance was formed with But its power is not permanent. Its exotic 
‘ some ol the "nincliow-pcoples,” civilisation deteriorates; and the black 

a^ the Nuliians arc called in the Egyptian races, constantly reinforced by fresh infu- 
iiiscriiUions. The consort ot the first sions of negro blood, lay like a leaden pall 
Egyptian king of the victoi ions eighteenth upon the state and stifled every upward 
dynasty s ’cnis to have been an Ethiopian, tendency. The grotving strength of the 
Under Queen llatshcp-ut, who was regent negro races is easily explained. The centre 
lor Thothme-, HI., the frontiers of the of the Napata kingdom lay at first, as is 
Nubian province were ceitainly extended obvious from its historical development 
fiirlhei southwaid ; at the same time the and the position of its capital, in the 
ti.irlc with Punt was revived, and territory Nubian Nile valley, and the dominant 
perhaps acquin-d on the coast of the Red race were the Kushites, who were com- 
Sea. Pictures belonging to the king’s mingled with the immigrant Egyptians ; 
leign ‘■how the inliabitants of the Upjicr but later, when the various attempts to 
Nile valley, the red-brown Kushites, and conquer Egypt had definitely failed, the 
the daik-skinned ncgiocs bringing cattle, more southerly districts of the Eastern 
giraftes, the skins of wild animals, gold Sudan inhabited by negroes were added 
rings, and precious stones as tribute; „ . . • to the kingdom, in particular the 

but even at tliat period negro slaves were .®.. “ important peninsula between 

the most wi'lcomc of the presents brought the White and the Blue Nile, 

from the south. During the early period of Ethi- 

Jn this way negro and Eg3’ptian were opian independence a difference between 
commingled, and at the same time Egyp- the condition of Ethiopia and Egypt, pro- 
tiun faimei'a and craftsmen settled on t^ ceedingfromcauses purely ethnical, became 
Nubian Nile, especially after Kamcscs 11. more and more pronounced in course of 
had caused a number of new towns and time. In Egypt religion doubtless counted 
temijles to be built in that district. The for a great deal ; but among the duller 
gold-nunescoiitiiiui'd to j'leld a rich output. Etliiopians it became absolutely pre- 
Thc Nile v.'dli V was taxed in the Mime dominant, and in Napata the priesthood, 
wa\ as Egv])t prcijicr, and the tiibutary which naturally was chiefly recruited from 
tiibi's on the south made heavy paj'mcnls Eg3q)t, lived in a golden age. This was 
to the royal treawiry. Nubia was thus an partly due to the fact that the priests in 
iinjinrlniit and caietiilly-adniinistercd pro- Ethiopia appeared as the chief exponfints 
vince ol the Egyptian kingdom. In any of civilisation ; but a more potent cause 
case Egy|iti:in civilisation advanced far was the character of the Kushites and 
into the Sudan, and led to icsults which Berbers, which has remained unchanged to 
A Second "i’*'s’idterwaidtoreactuponthe the present day. Nowhere has Moham- 
Egvnt°" destiny ol Egj'pt. When the medanism found such faithful, bigoted, and 
Attempted power began to decline in devoted adherents as among the Berbers ; 

Eg\ pi, and mercenaries became without their help, for example, Islam would 
predominant, the native dynasty held out never have conquered Spain, nor main- 
longest in Thebes, as it liad done before on tained its hold over the country for so long. 
Minilar occasions. A1 ter the loss of this town These characteristics of the " blameless " 

it retreated, ai>parently to Kusli, and there Ethiopian people, which were equallystrong 
loiiiided a w-paiatc kingdom, the rulers of in ancient times, were highly valued by 
uliich continued characteristically enough the priests, and e.xplain why so many 
to .assume the royal titles ot the Egj'ptian exaggerated accounts of the moral purity 
kings. This is the account usually given of the Etliiopians and the high excellence 
ol the oiigin of tlic Napata kingdom, a of their civilisation were current in the 
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ancient world. The Egyptian priests were ot the Greek accounts — about 270 b.c. 

the source of these rumours, and in this The priests, as usual, had sent the old 

way discharged some part of their obliga- but vigorous jji ince the command of God 
tions to their most loyal adherents. that he should put an end to his life; 

The confusion prevailing in Egypt Argamon answered by cursing the priests, 

iijion the do^vnfall of the “ new king- The monarchy thus gained in indepen- 
dom " not only secured their indepen- dence, but this advantage was counter- 
dence to the Ethiopians, but also enabled balanced by the development of another 
the Ethiopian dynasty, which was probably peculiaritj', which recurs in 

of Egyptian origin, to seize the throne of p . manifold fonn throughout the 
the old kingdom with the help of Kushite world. In Meroe the old matri- 

warriors alxiut 840 B.C. This portion ot archal sj’stcm, whereby children 

Ethiopian history is again absorbed in belong to the mother's and not to the 

that of Egypt, and we can pass on to the father'.s familj’. appears to have held its 

time when the Ethiopian dynasty found ground with such tenacity that the queens 
it necessary to evacuate the territory of acquired a posilion of unusual privilege, 
the Lower Nile, about 668 b.c. acted as regents during the minority of 

Our information upon the affairs of the their sons, and eventually, when these 
kingdom of Napata alter the retreat oi latter came of age, declined to resign 
the Ethiopians from Egypt is derived from their authority, but left the son in the 
Greek sources and the inscriptions of the position ol co-regent. Writers ot the 
Ethiopian rulers. The priesthood had classical period invariably speak oi these 
turned the piety of the princes to good queens by their title of Candace, 
account, and had gradually become a Ethiopia was gradually transformed 
directing influence within the state. In into a pure Sudanese state. Its attention 
the name of their divinity they elected tliat was directed chiefly to the negro lands 
candidate to the throne whom they pro- on the south, and its connection with the 
S i id ferred, and if a ruler thwarted north steadily relaxed. Once only did a 
b" o da f policy he was inlormcd queen of Meroe attempt to revive the old 
the Prleita God’s will that he traditions and to cnlorce the Ethiopian 

should expiate his sins by a claims to Egypt by force of arms in 
voluntary death. However, religious con- 23 b.c. ; but Egypt was then a province 
flicts and bloody disputes about the sucres- of the great Roman empire. The Ethio- 
sion were by no means exceptional events, plan attack failed miserably before the 
When Egypt had recovered its indepen- resistance of the Roman frontier troops, 
dence an unsuccessful attack was made whose leader, Petronius, replied with a 
upon Nubia ; and, in consequence ol punitive expedition, which ended with 
internal dissension.^, part ol the Egyptian the destruction of Napata, the old roj’al 
warrior caste, which had originated from capital. The collision had no further 
mercenaries settled in the country, cmi- consequences. Meroe remained indepen- 
grated to Ethiopia. dent of Rome behind the barrier of the 

After the separation from Egypt, the desert and the Nile rapids. In the course 
centre of gravity ol Ethiopia shifted more of the century the kingdom became 
and more southward. Napata remained weaker and fell into a state of disruption, 
the home of the priests, but the kings Previously the information received in 
built a new capital south of the confluence the north concerning Meroe had been 
ol the Atbara and the Nile, the town of very .scanty, and now all communication 
Meroe, by which name the kingdom was _ . was cut off by the rude trilie 

generally known in later times. Thus. ot the Blemmycr, who began 

Ethiopia was in less danger than before their devastating raids in the 

of being involved in the further destinies ® *”* mountain country to the east 

of Egypt. In the time of the Persian of the Nubian Nile, and completely blocked 
supremacy over Egypt the invaders .seized tfic road down the Nile valley. However, 
a part of Nubia, and in .some degree the fragments of the Gneco-Roman civilisation 
events of antiquity were repeated in this were carried soutliward, and prevented 
Ironticr land ; but the kingdom of Meroe Meroe and the Eastern Sudan in 'general 
was untouched. The overwhelming in- from relapsing into utter barbari.sm. 
fluence ol the priesthood was broken lor It was in full accordance with the 
a time by King Argamon — the Ergamenes religious character of the Ethiopians that 
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the Christian missionaries, who eventually 
penetrated to their district, should have 
met with the unexpected succes^ which 
they obtained. The date of their first 
apjiearance in Mcroe is unknown : but 
it is rertniu that the disruption of the 
kiugdoiii and the rlecay of the old priest- 
hood were events no less lavouralile to 


Greek 
Culture in 
Meroe 


their ellorts than was the sup- 
l>ort Raini-d iroin the infiltration 
of the (rP'ek lan<'uagc and cul- 
ture. In Xero’s time the town 


of lleroe seems to have Iwen in luins. 


The kingdom itself was di\’ided by its 
cnnfif'uration into two main parts — a 
Xiiliian distiirt. for which the name 


Xa])iita reaiijieaisi: and especially the south- 
ea^tein district, the centre of which was in 


Axum, among the stunly mountain Irilies 
ol Ahyssinia, and in close relations with 
Arabia. Axiiin had heeii strongly in- 
tliieiiced by (rieek civilisation. Moreover, 
among the jusiple oi Xapata, the later 
.Vuhians, (Ireek influence had taken the 


place ol Egyptian in a large degree. The 
only Xuluaii jirince ol whom we have any 
intormation cluring a long peiiod. Silkon. 
who lived in the fifth or sixth centui y 
used the Greek language in an inscrijUion. 
though in a l)arbarou.s iorm. assumed the 
title ol Basiliskos, and compared himsc-11 
with Ares, the god ol war. However, at 
that jieriod Axum was by tar the more 
jiowerlul, and in a .sense the more civilised, 
ol the two kingdoms. 

It must have been .shortly after Silkon’s 
time that ihe conversion ol Xubia to 


Chiistianilv was brought about. When 
Mohammedanism raised its .standard 


and subdued Egypt, in the yearOjg, Nubia 
became a letuge lor the fugitive Christians, 
as it may have been for the Egyptian 
priests at an eailier age in tii'iic of 
ilangerous revolution. Together with 
.Axum it formed a .stronghold of the 
Christian faith whicli long withstood the 
•issaiil Is of t he Ai abs. We may reasonably 
Histor of if tho.se ns- 

ChrSsif.nitv wl'o comiilotcd the con- 

in Nubin ^ siwiol the ]x:ople and fanned 
the flames of their religious 
zeal. But though Christianity has held 
its ground to the ]>resent day in the 
mountains ol Abj’s.sinia, in Nubia it 
eventually succumbed to the attack and 
pei'secutions of Mohammedanism. By 
the Arab immigration across the straits, 
Nubia was not only severed from Axum 
on the south, but was also cut off from 
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all connection w'ith the negro districts, a 
connection which is indispensable to the 
economic prosperity of the Sudan states. 

In con'-equcnce the centre of gra\'ity 
of the Christian state ol Nubia again 
‘•bitted northward to the modern Dongola. 
Its area had now been greatly reduced, 
and here, protected by deserts and 
cataracts, the little Christian kingdom 
offered a successful resistance to the 
attacks and the propaganda of Moham- 
medanism for a long period. A remnant 
ol the Gia'co-Egyptian civilisation sur- 
vived in this flistrict at a time when else- 
where all traces of antiquity had been 
swept away by the stream of change. 
In the j'car (>51 bands of Arabs burst 
into Nubia and besieged Dongola, but 
met with so resolute a resistance that they 
contented themselves with the imposition 
ol a yearly tribute of 360 slaves, promising, 
moreover, to send a present of corn in 
return. 


This connection with Egypt appears 
to have continued for a long period with 
occasional interriqitions. In the tenth 
century we hear of various attacks de- 
ck i It livored by the Nubians upon 
1 * Egyptian territory. In the year 

9^2 an ambas>ador of the 

ofDoncoU g 

received in Dongola by the king of Nubia : 
his attempts to convert the king to Itloham- 
medanism proved ineffectual. Tlic king's 
declaration that his country was more 
jKiwerful and populous than Egypt seems 
to show that even then the southern 


possessions had not been entirely lost. 
Another source of information speaks 
of thirteen provinces, which wore adminis- 
tercxl by the high-jiriests. Even during this 
later period hereditary rights went in 
the female line of clsccent. This fact, 
and also the dominating position of the 
jiricsthood, is in agreement with the 
organisation of the old kingdom of 
Xapata. 

In the eleventh century the power of 
Nubia began to decline, although it still 
successfully resisted the attacks of the 
sultans of Egypt. During the years 1172- 
1174 a small Christian buffer state, 
which had been formed on Eg3q}tian soil 
about Assouan and Elephantine — ^that is, 
north of the first cataract — was over- 
thrown. The Nubian kingdom then 
seems to have been tom by internal 
struggles. Eventually the Egyptian 
sultans found that their attacks were no 
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longer opposed by the united forces of the 
country. In 1375 the town of Dongola 
was conquered, and David, the reigning 
king, e.vpelled. After a series of conflicts 
which brought the Mohammedan army 
almost to the southern frontier of Nubia, 
King David was definitely driven out of 
the country ; his nephew Shekendah 
became king, and Nubia was made a 
vassal state of Egypt, and was conse- 
quently thrown open to Mohammedan 
influence. 

Yet the strength of the united Christian 
state had not been cntirclj' broken. Such 
remnants of Christendom as were left in 
Egypt looked to Nubia for sujqiort. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century 
the threatening attitude of the ruling 
Kyriakos of Nubia put a stop to the 
Christian persecutions in Egypt 
shortly afterward the iiiHng 
dynasty in Dongola accejited ' 
Mohammedanism. It was not 
the old royal house which 
had adopted the new faith, 
but a usurper, apparently ol 
the tribe of the Beni Kensy, or 
Kenz, near Assouan. That 
Nubia during lliis period 
suffered greatly from internal 
strife and the attacks ol 
foreign enemies, is proved by 
e^ddcnce from many quarters. 

It seems that one ol the 
pretenders secured the support 
ol Egj’pt by adopting the 


but 
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Sudan states — the nomadic overpowered 
the agi'icullural people. 

Henceforward Nubia can hardly be 
considered as a self-niled distnet’, for 
the ruling power passed from one Arab 
group to another changes barren of 
result. The Shaikiah Arabs eventually 
u I I, proved themselves the mo.st 
^ame u ai jKjwerlul tribe. The general 

Doncola Stagnation was at length 
disturlied by the revolutions in 
Egyjit at the outset ol the nineteenth 
century. In 1813 the remnant ol the 
Egyptian Mamelukes fled to Nubia, pre- 
vented all inirsiiil on the jiarl of Meheniet 
All's troops by devastating the Nile 
valley, and established thcm«lvcs in 
Dongola in 1814. In 1820 the Egyptian 
troops .succeeded in driving the Mameluke' 
from this retreat. Access to the Sudan 
proper was thus made jio.s- 
.sible, and a new and event- 
ful jieriod lx>gan for the 
districts on the Upper Nile. 

Christian states also ev- 
istcd in the .southern parts 
ol the old kingdom ol Mcroc. 
Aloa, the capital of which 
mu.st have been situated near 
the later Khartoum, i.s men- 
tioned in the tenth century : 
a smaller .state was the king- 
dom ol Mokra, between Aloa 
and Dongola. At a later 
jieriod a Mohammedan king- 
dom was formed. Sciinar, 


Moliammcdan faith. The con- The moat important of the petty which again was conquered 
lusion was probably cvokctl JS‘'day^*oroiVp'iM|CTuSI of'tl'if reconstituted about 1500 
and fostered by the influence Egyptian iiave-trade was Zeuehr by the Fundi, a tribe apiiar- 
of tlie bands of Arabs wh<i ^^e Shilluk. 


now began to spread in the Nile valley. 

When Christianity had thus lo^t its 
hold of the country it disappeared imi>cr- 
ceptibly but inevitably. The priests 
diminished in numbers, the churches fell 
into decay, and the Christian clergy, who 
seem, to judge from the case of Abj'ssinia, 
to have preached a very degraded lorm 
of the Gospel, were rejilaccd 
by Mohammedan missionaries ; 
nor does it anvwhcrc appear 
C^r'-h-Wythat the process of clnlnge 
was attended by any serious conflict. 
The ties ol connection between the Chris- 
tian congregations were gradually dis- 
solved in consequence of the increased 
immigration of Arab tribes, and flic Arabs 
themselves became the dominant power. 
Nubia thus underwent the fate of all the 


The Fund) extended their infliienw 
over Nubia and Darfui, and probably 
destroyed the last remnants of the 
Christian states on the Upper Nile. At 
the same time it seems likely that the 
Fuiidj migrations were closely connected' 
with till* movements ol the Galla. who 
brought fearful destruction upon the 
('hristian kingdom in Abyssinia about the 
same period. 

As the power ol Sennar declined, the 
kings of Darfur were able to extend their 
influence beyond Kordofan to the NFe, and 
even to make Sennar tributary to them- 
selves lor some period ol time. About 
twenty small principalitieo existed on the 
Nile from Sennar northward toward Don- 
gola, .so that Egypt had no great obstacles 
to surmount when it addressed itscll to the 
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task of extending its influence southward, was Zel«hr of Dar Fertit. The ivory and 
Meheinet Ali. who had conquered the slave trade had enjoyed only a few decades 
Mamelukes in xSii and was striving to ol prosperity when a storm of indignation 
make himself inflej)endent of the Porte, had was aroused by the expostulations of 
every reason for cmi>loying the wealth and Eurojrean missionaries and explorers 
the admirable soldiery ot the Sudan for against this destructive sj'stem. Egypt 
the struggle which lay before him. The was at that time anxious to be considered 
first st('p to this end wa.s the conquest of a civilised state, and was forced to yield to 
„ Dongola. When the Shaikiah the pressure. The vice-regent, Said Pasha, 

Arabs, thercal masters of Nubia, appeared in person at Khartoum in 1855, 
‘ “ recognised the intentions of curtly prohibited the slave trade, and 
e u an ]?jrypi. with which they had especially forbade his officials to make their 
joiiiod hands against the Mamelukes, they customary raids into negro territory, aii 
offercrl a dcsiierate but fruitless resistance, edict which cut off the larger part of their 
In i8io the Egyptian troops, under the income. The consequence was that the 
command ot Ismail, a son of Mehemet Ali, slave trade, if more dangerous, ivas also 
renewed their advance southward. One more lucrative, and that the officials 
detachment invaded Sennar, another covered their loss of income by bribes 
turned upon Kordofan, both attempts and hush-money. 

lii'ing attended with success. However, European influence, and therefore oppu- 
the cmmlry remained in the liands of the sition to the slave trade, greatly increased 
Egyptians, was i-xposed to the lapacity of in Egypt upon the accession of Ismail 
the officials lor ten yeais, and was shattered Pasha in 1863. He was a man devoted to 
by the occasional revolts of the desperate Western culture, determined, rather out 
population. The tree ni'gro races on the of vanity than from inward conviction, to 
.south felt the wei.ght of flic new yoke in declare himself in favour of reform and 
all its severity. Their land became more progress in every direction. At that 
than ever an area for the 0])crations of the , moment the Englishman, 

sla\c-Iiunters. “'“V Samuel Baker, had returned 

The inexhaustible sujiijly of lilack .slaves ' *“ from his journey to the 
and ivory in the Upper Nile districts was • • Albert Nyanza by tlic Upi>er 
not clearly manifest until the Government Nile with the intention of procuring the 
sent several expeditions iqi the White Nile assistance of the Egyptian Government 
and established communication with those against the slave-traders. Ismail supjiorted 
districts without much difficulty. Ivory his plans. In i8Gg Baker Pasha entered 
was at first the, staple article of trade, the Upper Nile district with a small army, 
.Slavi-s were occasionally captured or and by 1873 had succeeded in e.xtciiding 
piiicliased, to be given in exchange for the Egyptian rule to Lake Albert and the 
llie v.iliiable commodities offered for sale frontiers of Unyoro. General Charles 
by the natives, who themselves without Gordon was now called in to reduce the 
(•Nceptioii were anxious to acquire slaves. Sudan to order. During the j’ears 1874- 
Hy degrees slave-hunting inevitably be- 1877, Gordon, under the greatest diffi- 
caine the more inijiortanl orcupation. The cultics, was occupied in bringing the 
native trilies, who lived in their usual state undertakings begun by Baker on the 
ol nmtiial liosiility. aroused the avarice of Upper Nile to a conclusion. In 1877 he 
the traders, with whom they allied them- was appointed pasha and governor- 
.selves against ilieir neighbours. By this general. He was then called to Darfur by 
Growth and Rained a temporary a revolt raised by Zebchr’s son Sulaiman, 

Death of the strength, iiltiinately who was dcfeateci and killed in 1879-1880 

Slave Trade rapacity by the Italian Komolo Gessi. Gordon, 

of the .slave-hunters. By such however, had been very feebly supported 
proee-ses Egyptian influence was steadily from Cairo. He despaired of completing 
extendi-fl — at any rate, indirectly — in the his task and resigned, 
negro lands. The Government had only to And so we reach the last phase in 
lolliiw in the tracks of the traders. Amoi^ the history of the Egyptian Sudan, 
those iriuleis who ruled as petty princes in It dates from the beginning of the Mahdisl 
their own sphere of plunder, and naturally revolt in' 1881, of which the story has 
cciiild not remain permanently at peace already been told in the concluding chapter 
with the Government, the most important of our account of Egypt. 
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ABYSSINIA’S MOUNTAIN KINGDOM 

ITALY’S DREAM OF A COLONIAL EMPIRE 


■T^HE highland country of Abyssinia, with 
its sheer descent to the sea on the east , 
forms a naturalf ortress, comparatively easy 
for hostile access on the southern side alone. 
The ethnical and political development 
of the country has entirely conformed to 
these natural conditions. In the south 
there is little political union, and the 
supremacy of the Abyssinian nationality 
is by no means absolute. In the west 
the rivers flowing down from the high- 
lands point the way to the Nile and the 
ancient civilisation of Aleroe. Here lie 
the gates through which some portion of 
Abyssinian civilisation made its way into 
the highlands. But the most permanent 
and (fecisive influence came from the 
coast, where the path of the world’s 
commerce passed for thousands of years— 
a commerce which was almost destroyed 
for a time by the discovery of the mari- 
time route to India, but has recovered 
more than its former bril- 


Commerce 


the Suez Canal. The various 


influences which have 
affected Abyssinia are reflected in the 
composition of its people. The nucleus 
of the population, and probably the oldest 
stock, were Hamitic tribes, related to the 
Nubians and in a more remote degree 
.to the Egyptians. The inhabitants of 
Punt, the ancient land of frankincense, 
also .seem to have been Hamites. This 
people covered all the coastline of the Gulf 
of Aden and was further in touch with 
the later Phoenicians. Probably here, as 
in the rest of the Sudan, the frontiers of 
the negro races lay further northward 
than in our own limes, though it is 
possible that the climatic conditions of 
Aby.ssinia were unsuitable for the negroes. 
At the present day pure negro tribes 
inhabit the central parts of the Blue Nile. 
To the Hamitic was added a strong 
Semitic element from the neighbouring 
land of Arabia. A Semitic language 
eventually became the universal idiom, 
the Geez, which is now dead and is used 


only in the church .services, but is repre- 
.sented by two daughter lan.guages, the 
Amharish and the Tigrish. 

The first seeds of higher civilisation must 
have come to Abyssinia from Egypt by 
way of the kingdom of Napata, and natur- 
_. .. , ally developed here at a later 
^ Nubia. In the 

<^i^***l** course ol years, however, the 
highlanas made greater progress 
than did Meroe and gave proof of stronger 
powers of resistance. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the configuration of the 
country, which has produced a sturdier 
type of humanity than the hot districts 
on the banks of the Nile, and especially 
by the neighboiiihood of Arabia and of 
the Red Sea, with its constant stream ol 
traffic. When the connection between 
Meroe and Egypt came to an end the 
former naturally relapsed into barbarism 
and ultimately succumbed to the attacks 
of its enemies ; but in the case of Abyssinia 
separation from the Nile valley did not 
imply degeneration, but only obliged the 
country to strengthen its connection with 
Arabia and the seafaring races. 

The cradle of the Abyssinian civilisa- 
tion and ruling iiower was the modern 
Tigre ; that is to .say, the most northerly 
province and the one nearest to the sea. 
South-west of Adua are yet to be .seen the 
ruins of the old Ethiopian capital of 
Axum, with its obelisks and pillars, the 
.style of which plainly points to Egypt, 
the parent of all early Ethiopian culture. 
When the kingdom of Axum became 
an independent jjower it Is impossible to 
say. It apjjarently rose as an offshoot 
. . of the Arab coast kingdom 
Habasliat, about the beginning 
KiMdm Christian era. Some in- 

^ formation upon the early his- 
tory of the country is to be gained from the 
Abyssinian legends. According to these 
sources, the founder of the town of Axum 
was a son of Ham, called Cush, so that the 
kingdom was founded shortly alter the 
Flood. From a son of Cush named Ethiops 
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it received the name of Ethiopia, which it 
Liivided with Meroe at an earlier period ; 
hut to this name it is now the sole claimant, 
and it appears to the present day in the 
official title ol the Abyssinian ruler. The 
legend is conjoined with another Biblical 
e , . storj’, that, in the eleventh 

eenlurv u.C., Makcta. queen 
... If ol Sheba ruled in Axum, and 
paid a visit to King Solomon, 
and their son. .Meuilek Ebn-Hakim. after- 
wards known as King David I., became 
the fonniler ol the Ethiopian dynasty, and 
iroiii him the rulers trace their descent to 
the ineseni flay. 

The truth seems to be that civilisation 
w. s not laiily csi.iblished in Axum until 
the age whi-n (lieek inlliiencc Iiccamc 
piedoiniuant thnnighoui the ancient 
woild. While the I’tolemies ruled over 
Egypt the coast ol the Ked Sea was con- 
stantly visittd by ivoiy traders and others. 
A trading station. .Adulis, was loundcd 
near the modern iIas.sowa. and military 
e.xpeditioiis were oven made into the 
Ulterior. (Iieek was gradually adopted 
.IS the language ol the court, the (Ireek 
mythology was jiartly borrowed or amal- 
namati'd with native beliefs, and ('irwk 
.lit and ciiltiue wi'n* patronised, at least 
1 )V the noliilily. 

Several centuries of the Christian era 
had elapsed when Abyssinia reached the 
highest iKiint of its 
piosjieriiy, which 
was attained about 
the jieiiud when the 
lirsi ('hristian mis- 
sionaries penetrated 
to ilie .'Vbyssinian 
liiglilaniN. To the 
year belongs the 
boastliil m'<rri]>tioii 
which jiioclamis the 
king I'irana.s, or 
.‘\eizancs, ii« i uler, 
not only of Xoi ilierii 
.\l)j.ssiiiia. blit also 
ol large .nieas m 
Somhein -Vrabia 
the kingdom of 
domm.int power on the Straits of Bab 
el-Mandeb. In his inscription Uizanas 
calls liimsell a son of the war god Ares ; 
but he may himsi'lf have favoured the 
introduction of Christianity and have 
leceived baptism from Frunicntiu.s, the 
aposlle of the Abyssinians. The introduc- 
i ion of Christianity definitely determined 
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AXUM, CAPITAL 

According to tiadition, Axum was founded after the Flood 
by a sou of Ham. Remains of the kingr’s oeat are shown here. 

thus shoMung that 
Axum was then the 


the course of spiritual development to 
be lollowed by . 4 byssinia. In this case 
It was no thin veneer oi new doctrine to be 
wiped away by the lajisc ol time. In spite 
of all the calamities of late Christianity 
remained permanent. 

The succeeding period is .shrouded in 
obscurity ; tradition has handed down 
nothing but a list of kings. Abyssinia 
maintained its influence in Southern 
Arabia, though with the consequence that 
it became thoroughly saturated with 
Semitic civilisation. However, communica- 
tion wasstcadily maintained with the (Ireek 
world. About the year 532 the empeior 
Justinian is .said to have ordered Caleb, 
the ruler of Axum, to pul a stop to the 
IJcrsccutions ol the Christians which 
the Jews had begun in Southern Arabia. 
Caleb obeyed, and took the ojiportunity 
of greatly extending the Aby.ssinian power, 
which seems to have been slowly retro- 
grading In 571, the year of llahomet's 
.. . . birth, an Abyssinian general 

♦ nia^dc an unsuccc-s.sful cam- 

of Mecca ** against Mecca. Southern 
Arabia was then abandoned, 
ostensibly in consequence ol the ravage.--, 
ol smallpox among the Ethiopian troops. 
Tlien came the first waves of the Moham- 
medan movement, whieh passed harmlcsslv 
by. .so lar as Abyssinia was concerned. 
But Christianity was to undergo another 
li lal ; the old dynasty 
known as Solomon 
was cxiielled lor een- 
turies by a Jewish 
lanuly. Jews, known 
as"Falaslia.” inhabit 
.A.byssinia at the ])re- 
s-enl day. and there 
ran be no doubt 
that tlicy originally 
migrated from Arabia 
into the African 
mountains. Lsraelitc 
BTHiopiA nomads are known 
to have migrated 
from antiquity to 
Arabia and to liave advanced to the 
south of the peninsula, and ^lahomet's 
first campaigns were directed against 
Jewish nomad tribes in the neighbourhood 
ol Medina. 

It was during the ninth century of our 
chronology that king Delnaod of the old 
Solomon dynasty was driven from the 
throne by a Jewess. Judith practically 
exterminated the old royal family and 
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secured liei jwwer in XoiThcrn AhysMnia, Abyssinia was now a united whole, and 
while the south, and Shoa in panicular, able to withslmul all iinniediate attacks . 
probably remained indopendent under hnl the danger grew e\er more nienacinf;. 
petty Chii.stian rulers. Alter her death In their isolation the Abyssinian rulers 
the crown remained in Jowi'h hands lor lu'lhouRhl them ol their eo-religiouists in 
more than .)p'> years. The striking weak- the West. I'hey began to reply to the 
ness of Christianity in .\bj>sinia at tliis _. . . niesiiges which the jiope.s had 

time is to be explained partly by the . '^***'** . continued to send them at in- 
Mohammedun conquc.st ol Egyjit. which icrvaKs. TheXegusCoastautinc 

cut off communication with the rest of the ** (1421- 14(78) even .sent an em- 

Cliristian ivorUl. Formerly the bishojxs ol bassy to Kome. and put the Aliyssinians 
-■Miy sinia had been rent out by the in connection with the Catholic Church. 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, and connection Hut the Negus w'as anxiou.s lor more than 
with the religious development ol the spiritual support limn his Euro)7ean lellow- 
civiliscd world had thus been maintained ; believers ; he therelore turned to Portugal, 
henceforward the Abyssinians wei e forced where the .sjiirit ot adventurous enterjirisc 
to apply to the Coptic patriarch.s in Cairo, inherent in Hie Western races had then 
whose nominees soon brought the country reached its highest aelitily. 
into a stale of religious contusion and dis- His embassy was enthusiastically re- 
cord. It is at this period that the degenera- reived. When we remember that it was 
tion ol Abyssinian Chiistianity begins. the ho])e ol iinding the legendary kingdom 
In the year 12(12 the Jewish dynasty of Prcslcr John wliich inspired the Portii- 
was overthrown by a scion of the old roy^ guese marineis to liesh eiiterpri.ses, we can 
hoii'-c ol Solomon, the ruler Iquon Amlag well undcr-=tand the satisfaction ol King 
of Shoa. who thus united the whole ol Alfonso V. at receiving an eiiibd'-sy directly 
- . Abyssinia under his sceptre, from this kingdom. It w'as, however, ini- 

wta!** * leading &i)irit of the anti- possible to send any practical hcliJ to the 
Islam Jewish movement was the hard-pressed Abyssinians before the cir- 
archbishop Tckla Haimanot. cumnavigation ol the Cape of Good Ho|h; 
It was high time for Christianity to in 148!) ; anti after the discovery of India, 
bestir itself. Mohammedanism had long in 141)8, flic attractions of this new acquisi- 
before gained a footing upon African tion claimed all the energies of Portugal, 
.soil, and was pieparing to overthrow In 1314. however, a small fleet was sent to 
Nubia and Abyssinia, the two remnants the .Straits of Bab el-.Mandcb, but w-as 
of the Christian Ethiopic kingdom. almost at once wrecked in a storm. Thus 
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Abyssinia found itself entirely alone in the 
hour of greatest need. 

In- the year 1327 the Turks had seized 
the harbour of Massowa, and concluded an 
alliance with the prince of Harar, Moham- 
med Ahmed Granj, who thought the time 
had now come for him to satisfy his in- 
herited hatred of the Abyssinians. He 
. „ equipped an army, which 
r*r "purkish help enabled him to 

Darkness largely with firearms, 

whereas the Aby'ssinians at that 
time were armed only with spear and 
sword, and advanced through the passes 
into the highlands of Shoa. Spreading 
devastation as he went, he continued his 
victorious career northward, destroyed the 
old cajntal of Axum, and shook the Abys- 
sinian nationality to its foundations. From 
1337 the Galla tribes poured into the 
desert district between Shoa and Northern 
Abyssinia ; their numbers had .swelled 
to a formidable extent, and they had 
long been numacing the southern frontier. 

At length, in 1341, a .small Portuguese 
force under Christoforo da Gama appeared 
in Ma-ssowii and joined the remnants of the 
Ethiopian army. The Portuguese leader 
was slain almost immediately ; but Mo- 
hammed Abu Granj also fell in the battle. 
The exiled king Claudius was now able to 
regain his grasp of the reins of pow'er. His 
position was not an enviable one ; the 
Portuguese demanded heavy compensa- 
tion for the assistance they had given, the 
Galhi were threatening the kingdom on the 


south, and, as if this were not enough, 
Rome was beginning to send out mission- 
aries with the object of Catholicising the 
Abyssinian Church. The first Jesuit mis- 
sion arrived in Abyssinia in 1553. Upon the 
death of Claudius, in 1338, civil wars broke 
out, for which the Jesuits may not have 
been wholly blameless, although it was not 
until the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that they acquired any great i^uence. 
Correctly appreciating the situation, 
they represented Western civilisation, and 
by many public services won people to 
Catholicism. 

But the Abyssinian Church was thor- 
oughly adapted to the character of the 
nation, and, in spite of its internal decay, 
was not thus to be remodelled upon a 
system adapted. to the needs of Western 
civilisation. This fact the Jesuits failed 
to appreciate. Fazilidas, the son of King 
Sosnesos, took the lead of the anti- 
Romanist party, compelled his father to 
restore the Ethiopian Church, and after 
, his accession to the throne, in 
Jeiuiu*^^d2i destroyed the Jesuits 
Fkilad their adherents ini 1634. All 

“ later attempts to reintroduce 
the propaganda of Rome failed en- 
tirely. On the contrary, the Ethiopian 
Church gradually connected itself with 
the Greek Orthodox Church, whose theo- 
logy was better .suited to the mono- 
physitc Abj'ssinians than the Romans, 
and thus in course of time entered 
into friendly relations with Russia. 





4 s jcais went by the disiui)ti\L foicch paienls though appaiently ot nobh 
within the kingdom gitw stiongu The descent — boin about ib20 as the =on of 
ptovmces aehic\cd a gicatci m isuic ot the goveinoi Hailu Mai\am of Quaii — he 
independence Ihe enuntiy w is continu- had won some leputation in line Ab\s 
ill^ dc\ istated by cisil wai much to tlic sinian st\lc as a guoiiilh Icadci and in 
idiantagc of the Gtlla who became ut 1847 1 ccamc the son m liw of the Ras Ah 
influential powci as th" mciccnaiics of the _ of Amliai c SJioilIy aftciwaid 

piinres and neaily succeeded in miking he had i quaiicl with his 

tJicmsch es supi erne Cisihsation i elapsed j,**®^** ‘ fathci in law defeated him neat 
csj ceiallv m the little Abyssinian states on ”* Aishal in 1853 and made him 
the south which wcic scpaiated by the self mastei of Amhaia in 1854 he de 
Gilh horn the noithein states About tented the Kas Uhie of figieneai Debiaski 


^7^o the imbitious sassal Ras tlichacl and thus g lined possession of Noithein 
made himself notoiious In his bleiod Absssinia On rebiuaiy 4th 1835 
thiistmcss Aftei the abdication of the Kas ii had himseltciownedundei the name 


Negus fckh Haimanot, in 1777, anaichy of Iheodoie as Negus Ncgesti — literally, 
became lampant Ihe pimees of Tigie king of kings the ceremony was pei 

mide moie thin one attempt to sei/e the loimed by the Abuna Selama, who had 

supieme power, especially Sabagadcs in siiiendeicd to him in the chuieh of 

1823 and aftci him Ubie The lattci Deiesge Alai yam 

gamed possession of ligie altci a bloody the new monauh was soon able to 
(onilict won by Ras Alai 10 in 1831 and subdue the southern pait of the countiy 
lulcd as he pleased 111 Noithein Abyssinia The independent Galla princes ol the 
_ ^ until 1854 About this time highlinds weic tonqueied and Haila 

a** Ras Ah was luling m Arahara, Alalakot, the king ol Shoa fled to a 

„ and acting as the protectoi of monasteiy in 1856 , his son Mcnehk was 

uitniption <5^gjy Denghel, the nominal allowed to ascend the tluonc of Shoa as 

monaich in Gondai, while the piince the \assal ol the Negus Howciei peace 
Sahela Selassie had made lumself indepen was not even then assured to Abyssinia , 
dent in Shoa levolt followed levoll m lapid suecession. 

But the man who was to restore the and the kings hoops biought gicatcr 
unity of Abyssinia had already begun his miseiv upon the land than the icbcls tor 
work By name Kasai the son of poor they received neithei pay nor supplies, and 
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devastated the country in a frightful 
manner. The Xegus was equally incap- 
able of reasonable behaviour to his 
European co-religionists. The mis- 
sionaries in particular suffered from his 
violent and capricious temper and his 
distrustfid character ; whether, like the 
Catholics, they were definitely c.Ncluded 
from his favour, or 
whether, as in the case 
of .the Protestants, a 
lemporary display of par- 
tiality was followed by 
treatment corresjMjndingly 
.severe. In 1864 Theodore 
imju'isoned a number of 
ini.ssionaries, together with 
the French and English 
consuls. When Britain 
sent her commissioner 
I4assam to remonstrate, 
he also was iminisoned. 

A British c.^ijcdition, 
under Robert Napier — 

Lord N'aiiicr of ^lagdala — 
landed at Sula. or Zoulah, 
south of .Ma.s.sowa, on 
January and, iSOS. The advance into 
the highlands was beset with difficulty, 
but the British encountered iiractically 
no rcsi.stance, with the e.xccjition of 
an iinim|wrtanl skirmi.sh when they 
reached the mountain fortress of Mag- 
dala, where Theodore had taken refuge 
(April loth). The Negus then relca.sed 
his ]>risoncrs. ^^'hcn the British ad- 
\'iineed to storm the place on April i.jth, 
the Emperor Theodore committed suicide 


on the next day. His .son Alemajehu 
died shortly afterward in England. 

Though Theodore had been able to 
impose only a temporary unity upon the 
Abyssinian kingdom, he had restored the 
old prestige of the crown. In Abyssinia, 
us in differeiit European countries, feudal 
development had resulted in absolutism. 

After some years of war- 
fare and confusion, the 
prince of Tigre, Kasai, 
who was nearly forty 
years of age, was able 
to defeat Gobesie, the 
prince of Lasta and 
Gojani, at Adua, on July 
14th, 1871, thanks to the 
support of the British and 
the munitions of war pro- 
vided by them ; he then 
secured the chief power, 
and ascended the throne 
on January 21st, 1872, 
under the name of John. 
Hardly had lie reached 
the goal of his ambition 
when he found himself in- 
volved in a quarrel with Egypt, which de- 
sired to carry out its East Sudan policy in 
the case of Abys.sinia also. The Egyptian 
troops, under Werner Munzinger Bey, the 
governor of Ma.s.sowa, occupied in 1872 
two districts belonging to Abyssinia — 
namely, Bogos and Mensa in the North, 
John was tlien occupied in suppre.ssing a 
revolt among his vassal princes and was 
unable to prevent this encroachment. 
The Khedive Ismail was emboldened by 
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KING JOHN OF ABYSSINIA 
After ttie suicide of Theodore and the con* 
fusion and war following*, a prince of Tigre 
secured the throne, assuming the name John. 



GENERAL VIEW OF ADUA, THE CAPITAL OF THE MOUNTAIN STATE OF ABYSSINIA 
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his success and determined upon the final 
conquest of Abyssinia in 1875. When he 
ordered his troops to advance into Tigre, 
the Negus John collected his forces and 
utterly destroyed the EgyiJtian army, 
who were led by Arakel Bey and Axen- 
droop, a former Danish 
colonel, in the battle of 
Gudda-Guddi. Another at- 
tempt of the Egyptians in 
the following year ended 
in almast equal disaster. 

Prince Hasan was totally 
defeated at Gura on March 
7th, 1876, and with diffi- 
culty escaped to Massowa 
with a remnant of his 
troops. Menelik of Shoa 
then submitted when John 
marched against him in 
iSyq, and the two princes 
made peace. In 1880 Ras 
Adal of Gojam followed 
the example of Menelik. 

At that moment a Euro- 
pean Power conceived the 
idea of extending its supre- 
macy over Abyssinia. Before the general 
rash of the Powers for territory in Africa 
had begun, Italy had been induced by 
P. St. Mancini to secure a trading station 
and a point of ingress to Central .Mrica on 
the liay of Assab, near the 
Straits of Bab el-Mandeb. 

When the general parti- 
tion of Africa began, the 
Italians turned their atten- 
tion to Abj'.ssinia, whasc 
favourable situation and 
Alpine climate appeared 
specially adapted to the 
needs of European immi- 
grants. The state of affairs 
in the Sudan, which was 
then practically in the 
hands of the Mahdists, was 
all in favour of the Italian 
undertaking, since British 
policy in Egypt was by 
no means ojiposcd to the 
appearance of another 
friendly Power in the 
neighbourhood. Thus 
Italy met with no opposition when 
.she sent her fleet to Massowa in February, 
1883, and declared an area of about 600 
square miles on the coast to be an Italian 
protectorate. As the climate of the 
coast proved unhealthy, part of the 
iz , 



KING MENELIK 
Menelik, who wu Prince ot Tiere. 

the throne In end hae retted 
Abyaelnla to unprecedented pioepert^. 



MBNELXK*5 QUBEN 
The qneen Tal Ton is Menelik's princi- 
pal wife. She has the sole rirht to ase 
a coloured mnbrella and gold Jewellery. 


neighbouring Abyssinian highlands >\a.s 
soon occupied. 

By this time the strength of the Ethio- 
pian kingdom had been considerably 
increased, and in its resistance to Italy 
it was encouraged by certain of the 
European states. Russia 
and France, already 
anxious to place obstacles 
before the Triple Alliance, 
had reasons ot their own 
for op]>o.sing any extension 
of Italian power. France, 
which had also gained a 
looting on the coa.st, looked 
on Italy as an intruder, 
and Russia w'as in relations 
with the Ethio]iian Church. 
This dual alliance, and the 
supjjorl which it gave to 
Abyssinia, undoubtedly con- 
tributed in no .small degree 
to the ultimate defeat ol the 
Italian jilans. 

On January 26th, 1887, 
occurred the first collision 
bctw'een the Italians and 
the Abyssinian troops under Ras Alula. 
A small Italian column was destroyed at 
Dogali, or Saati, but an attack upon the 
fortified positions wa.s repulsed with heavy 
loss to the Abyssinians. In the next year 

• the Negus him.self marched 
I against the Italians, who 

had been considerably rein- 
forced, but avoided a battle 
in view of the favourable 
position which hi.s enemies 
had occqnod. On Match 
,• oth, 1889, the emperor 
' John fell at Metcmnich, 

• fighting against the Mah- 
■f dists in Galabat. His nephew 

Ka.s Maiigasha, wffio sliould 
have inherited the kingdom 
upon the premature death 
of the crown prince Area, 
was not recognised. 

There was but one pos- 
sible succcs.sor to the 
Negus John, Menelik II. ol 
Shoa, born ih 1844 at 
Ankober, the son of the 
then crown prince Ailu Malakot, and the 
most powerful vassal in the kingdom 
since 1878. With great foresight he ceded 
a large part of Tigrc to Uccialli on May 2nd, 
1889, which, together with the coast line, 
was formed into the colony of Erythrea. 
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On Septembei 2glh, he accepted the 
e\tension of the Italian protectorate o\et 
Abyssinia The distiicts south of Shoa 
weic then subdued with piencial success 
Haiai and tvassa lecognised Mcnelik’s 
supremacy, and Abyssinian outposts were 
stationed on the Ccntial Juba as fai as 
Bci dci a Fhe dangei s of Mahdism, w hich 
was beating u]>on ihe gates weie soon 
aserted, in jiaiticulai by the Italian 
oLLuiitition ol Kassali on fune 17th, iSg^ 
AlLnelik., biiiu' now heed m that qiiaitci, 
could iincw Ills op])osition to Italy 

In consequence ot the continual out- 
l)i( ,ik. ol small distill bancLs on the frontiti, 
tliu Itilians iiiirlii the majoi-gcneial and 
ci\il goitinoi ol Lnthiea, Oieste Baia- 
ticii eiosstd the boimdaiy ri\er Maieb 
111 i8ij 4 and at Coatit and Senafe, on 
January xitli and ihlh iSq5 scatteied 
the Abyssinians undei Has klangasha in 
ligic, and gaiiisoned the imooitant post 
of Acligiat llicy had slioitly be foie 
stienqllii.ncd tin 11 flank against the 
Mahdisls by the capline of Kassila, 
alieady nnntioned Mianwhile, '\Ienclik 
was making piipaiations to which Baia- 
tuii iiiilied by occuiiynig Aetna on 
\]nil 1st and shoitly alleiwaid the 
101 (less of Mikale south of Adigiat 
But on Diceiiibii 7th, i&q^, the Italian 
oiitposl —I 050 men— nndei Ma]oi foselli 


was almost destioyed at Amba-Aladji, 
and Major Galliano with 1,500 men, was 
blockaded at Makale Though additional 
supplies of money and troops weie sent 
out to Majoi-Geneial Baiaticii, that 
ofiicei lemained incapable of dealing with 
the state of affairs Makale w'as surren- 
dered January 20th, i8g6, the gaiiison 
stipulating that their withdrawal should 
be unmolested Some of the native allies 
seceded fiom the Italians, and an Abys- 
sinian army thieatencd the line of letieat 
to Adigiat In this desperate situation 
Haiatieri suffered a defeat on March ist, 
1S96 at Adua, which entirely oseithiew 
the Italian power in Abyssinia In the 
peace of Addis-Abeba, on Octobci 26th 
i8g6, Menehk was content to secure the 
lecognition of Abjcssinian independence 
and to limit the colony of Eiythrea to the 
area which it had occupied before i88g 
Thus the dieam of a gieat Italian 
colonial empiie passed away Meanwhile, 
Russia and Fiance continued the woik of 
establistiing then influence in Abyssinia to 
then own rommciical adsantage Alenelik 
has lat telly found time to secure his con 
quests m the south, to subdue the lefiactoi y 
Kas Mangasha in i&qS, to set Ras Makon- 
nen o\ei Tigie in iSgg, and to laise the 
powei of Ab^sima to its picsent height, un- 
inecedenteif in the history of thecountiy 



RAS MAKONNEN PRINCE OF THE ABYSSINIAN PROVINCE OF TIGRE WITH HIS ' SjITE 
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THE GOLD COAST AND SLAVE COAST 


GEOGRAPHICALLY speaking. Sene- 
gambia is a transition ppint bel\reen 
negritic West Africa and the Sudan. With 
the latter it is brought into connection by 
the proximity of the desert and of the desert 
tribes and the rivers communicating with 
the interior, while its affinity with the 
former, is shown by the pure negro sub- 
stratum of its popul.ation. The remnants 
of several peoples in a low stage of 
civilisation are now settled upon the 
coast to the south-we.st as far as Sierra 
Leone. Tlie Jolol are the most imjjor- 
tant race in the country ; when Ihey hrst 
become known to us historically, in 1846, 
we find them thoroughly well organised 
politically, though already entering nimn a 
period of retrogression. At an earlier period 
the Jolof had probably extended much 
farther into the interior. About 1500, 
the larger part ot Sene^ambia seems to 
have formed a lairly uniform state under 
a Burba- Jolof or Great- Wolof, whose 
district included even the mountain 
_ . country of Futa ; but shortly 

” ** aftenvards the kingdom falls 
Hiiio"”* number of potty states, 

another — Cayor, Baol, Ualo. Sine, and 
others — although the tradition ol their 
earlier unity has not even yet entirely 
laded. It Is highly probable that the tall of 
the Jolof kingdom is to be connected with 
the rise of the Fulbe military power at 
that period — in other words, with the 
events then occurring in the Sudan proper. 

With the Jolof we have to mention the 
Sorer, the Barbacin of the Portuguese, 
the inhabitants ot the coast about Cape 
Verde, who maintained lliem, selves in 
jiartial independence of the Jolof and 
preserved the tradition that they had 
migrated to the coast from the interior 
at an early period — in the fifteenth 
century. 

In fact, however, we can hardly speak 
of the history ” of the scarcely dis- 
tii^uished tribes which have been more 
or less predominant along the coast. It is 
not till we come to Ashanti and Dahomeh, 
behind the actual coastal tribes, that 


we meet with what can be called states. 
Although these two stales appear to be 
primordial in their origin, yet it was 
European influence which brought about 
their rise. Both are very similar in their 
manner ol development and their customs, 
... and both lie behind the belt of 
* forest which protects the in- 
Dkkomeh ii^pcding any advance 

“ “* from the coast. The power 
of lioth Ashanti and Dahomeh is founded 
upon the same basis, and the final destruc- 
tion of their independence came to pa.ss 
very nearly at the same time. 

Ashanti docs not ap])car as a historical 
state betore the end of the seventeenth 
century. The name of the new kingdom 
was first known on the Gold Coast about 
1700. In )>hysique, language, and cus- 
toms the .Ashanti population is closely 
related to many ot the dwellers uj>on the 
Gold Coast, among whom the Fanti are 
the most powerful tribe. Tlwy themselves, 
however, have a tradition that their 
original home was near the town Inta, or 
Assienta, north-west of the territory 
they now occupy. We may, therefore, 
assume that the Ashantis, together with 
the later inhabitants of the Gold Coast, 
undertook one ot tho.se migrations to 
the sea ot which we hear in the case of 
other ]>euplcs. and that during their 
progress ]>ait of the original race failed 
to penetrate to the coast and remained 
liehind the forest belt on the fimt terraces 
of the highlands. 

Before the rise of A.shanti a state 


appears to have existed in the interior, 
the capital ol which lay to the .south of 
the modern royal residence of Kumassi ; 
according to A.shanti tradition the state 
_. . was known as Denkjera. The 
the State Ashanti are said to have been 
../i.k •• e.\asperated by e.\cessive de- 
“ ‘ mands for tribute, to have 


revolted at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and to have utterly defeated 
the ruler of Denkjera under their king, 
Osai Tulu, or Sai Totu, in the year 1719, 
although the former brought cannon into 
the field, which he had brought from the 
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Dutch u> exchange foi s1t.\cs Thcic is 
the less doubt about tnc fact of this 
victoiy, <is the cannon wcie ]ncstiM.d in 
Kunidssi until inodiin timca and hi\c 
been seen then, bj ruiopcans Hut the 
ical cause of the collwiou and tlu con- 
sequent domination of Ashanti was 
undoubtedly tin, (xuanens ol th slise 
tiade "Ihe Dcukicra tiled to obtun 
sujiplies b\ lailin' tli \shanti' Ih 





detei mined in consequence of a sudden 
demand foi slaies. to siaughtei compare 
tncly lew of the eaptises taken in war 
and to send tlie remainder down to the 
eoist 

Os 11 lutu tliL ioundci of the Ashanti 
kinsdoin fell in an i,xptdition against the 
coast tiibi of Axini His successors foiled 
m an attack on Dahomeh, directed their 
exclusions mainly to the noith, at 
tnc close of the eigh- 
teenth centurv they 
defeated the Sudanese 
<a» iliy in scveial en 
gagcinints Howciei 
w tlu noitli could not 
« V oltei a sufficient supply 

» - 'of slaies to meet t''** 

- CMS ting demand 

If — ^ Hcaec the cncigetic 

I Os 11 Kwamcna, who 
lilted 111 Kumassi horn 
iSoo to 1S24, filst 
uduad the Afoham 
me dan counliies upon 
^ “ Ins noilhcin li outlet 

and in i&os led liis 
aimies against the 


\-hinlis oMitliuw 
till Di.nkii.1 1 ind 
to)ku\ei tin biisiiuss 
lh( slue liade 
was laigely to blinn 
loi those liloiKh 
litcalomhs m honoui 
1)1 diad kings which 
wile a ii^iilii pait 
(i a luini d (111 
niunid m \sli nili ind 
Pibomch Hu iiistoin 
ot saeiihcing human 
hciiigs to till di id is 
loun 1 amon., 111 in\ 
siiaqi ]) ojilis ul 
Vfiiei hut in liw 
i ISIS dd it 1,1 ow to 
such viiiil piojioi tions 
as ill \sh iiiti and D i- 





HUMAN SACRIFICE Ab FORMERLY PRACTISED IN DAHOMEh 
In Ashinti ind Dahomeh the enitom of human sacrifice grew to cmel proportions 
These illustritions show the sacrifice of prisoners captured in war by King Ge*o 


honuh , theiL it is to be iiteiied to Uie 
low \aluc set upon liuman life winch is 
the incMtable consiquence of continual 
waifaii and also to the fluctuations in 
the sla\c tiade, which often made it 
impossible to cxjioit all the slates on 
hand at a piolitablc latc Sometimes 
a sudden use in ]Mices sated the tutim*- 
tlieadt doomed to dcalh , foi instincc, 
111 tlu year 1791 the 1 inj of Dahomeh 
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coast lubes ol the Lanti and distuibed the 
peace of the European foils In 1811 
and i8i6 he lepealcd his invasions with 
such success that the Biitish agiecd to the 
IKiymt nt ol a subsidy \\Ticn the Goveinoi 
of Sieiia Leone, Chailes MeCaithy, le- 
luscd payment, he was defeated and 
killed by Kwamcna, on Januaiyaist 1824 
This was the beginning of the hostilities 
tthicli tveie inevitably to bnng about the 
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lall of Ashanti in course of time. Kwa- the region 
menu’s successor again advanced upon the army was to 
Gold Coast, ljut the new governor, Xicl i874.0nFcl 
Campbell, inflicted a terrible defeat upon was reached 
him, and under the next 
king. Kwaku Dua {i8jo- 
i8^), Ashanti remained 
at peace for a long time. 

A new war, very much ^ 

against the will of the 
peaceful monarch, broke • 

out in i86j, ostensibly 
eigainst certain of the 
coast tribes, but also '' i'*' 
against the British, under 
whose protection these 
tribes were living. At 
first no event of import- 
ance took ]ilacc. In 
1868 Kofi, or Kalkalli. 
ascended the throne of 
Ashanti, and in 1871- 
1873 the British took 
over certain places from 
the Dutch — A,\im, Se- 
kundi, Tshama. Elmina. 

Anomabo. Apang — and 
disturbances began upon 
the coast in consequence. 

kino gezo of dahomkh 


the region of primeval forest the kings 
army was totally defeated on January jist, 
1874. On February 4th the capital, Kumassi, 
was reached and burned on the following 
day. Ihe Ashanti terror 
was at an end. The 
comer of the coast 
between Ashanti and 
Dahomch, the modern 
.• - Togoland, is inhabited, 

• especially in its moun- 

tainous districts, by a 
very mixed population, 
which must have suftered 
greatly in the wars ot 
the neighbour states. 
Hut here also greater 
unitormity is gradually 
using by more peaceful 
methods, as the language 
and civilisation of the 
liwe races, which arc 
related to the Dahomeli 
people, arc steadily 
spi ending. The old lan- 
guages ol the inhabitants 
die partly retained as 
" letish dialect*.” 

The history of Dahomeli 
, >s very .similar to that 

of Ashanti, although it 


appeared in the British D«rmfwho.e«iBnthepro.perity of Oahomch of Aslianti, although It 

protectorate, lor the besran to decay owmp to the cessation of the ])CginS at ail CarllCl 
Ashantis looked upon the lieiiod. It conlaias, how- 


Gold Coast as a 
tribulciry district, 
where no changes 
could be made 
without then 
sanction. The 
first campaign 
ended in long ne- 
gotiations. until 
in 1873 the 
Ashanti army 
again advanced. 
'I'liis time the 
British detei - 
mined to make 
an end of so un- 
dignified a .situa- 
tion. European 
troops were .sent 
into the country 
under the com- 
mand of Sir 
Garnet Wolsclcy, 
as he then was. 
Alter a toilsome 
passage through 



DAHOMEH AMAZON DAHOMEH WARRIOR 

Tha ferocious soldiers of Dabomeb, especially the famous 
Amason Guard, weie a terror to all nelgnbourlng races. 


ever, noticeable 
points of differ- 
ence, arising in 
great measure 
tiom the con- 
figuration of the 
country. In the 
fiist place, the 
i n 11 11 e 11 c e o 1 
Dahomch upon 
the coast has 
been greater than 
that of Ashanti, 
as the Eiirojican 
settlements on 
the .'^Inve Coast 
were of less im- 
portance tlian on 
the Gold Coast. 
Moreover, Abo- 
meh, the capital 
of Dahomch, is 
situated far 
nearer to the sea 
than Kiimassi. 
In the second 
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place, Dahomch was for a long period in 
some way dependent upon a state with 
Sudanese civilisation, Oyo, uhich again 
seems to have been tributary to the king- 
dom of Nupe, on the Niger. 

In the country itself the 
faith of Islam took .so strong 
a hold in course of time 
that in the year 1855 
the Mohammedans actually 
planned an insm reclion. 

Among the jicoplc of 
Dahomch, the Fon, the 
tradition runs that they 
had migrated from the 
interior of the continent to 
their present territory. Like 
the Ashanti, they arc the 
most iinpoitant mcmbeis oi 
a grouji of races related by 
language, the Ewe jicoples. 
or Asigheh, who e.vtonded 
from the Volta as far as 
Yoruba and the Niger. The 
pure dialect of Dahomeh is also spoken in 
certain iilaccs on tlK> coast— in Weidah. 
in Badagry, an old centre of the .slave 
trade, and in the -Moliammcdan island 
ol Lagos. 

The rise of the kingtlom oi Dahomch 
was ci-rtainly brought about by a course 
of events similar to those which ocenned 


in Ashanti. The ruling dynasty, to tvhich 
the foundation of the state must be 
ascribed, has remained upon the throne 
until modern times. The first ruler, 
Takudua, is said to have 
come forward in 1625. As- 
the line of dead monarchs 
increased in number, the 
hecatombs in their honour 
appear to have become 
larger and more frequent. 
The king also had viceroys 
of a kind, known as 
“princes of the forest.” he 
himself bearing the title 
of " prince of the town.” 
In .spite of the rather low 
population the military 
power of Dahomeh was 
always important, and be- 

came a terror to all ncigh- 

KiNG BEHANziN OF DAHOMEH bouring raccs in conse- 
The lait native ruler, who wai depoaed nilcnCC of tlioir Constant 
In 18(12. when France took posaesalon. incessant Cam- 

paigns, and their ferocious bravery. 
Most extraordinary is the fact that even 
the female part ol the iiopulation contri- 
buted a strong and especially formidable 
contingent to_ the army, tlie “ Amazon 
guard.'’ This' institution was no doubt a 
remnant of the matriarchal stage of 
society: the Amazon legends of European 




THE MURDER MANIA OF DAHOMEH ILLUSTRATED IN ITS ART 
1 he custom of sacrlficlnff human beings on flineral and other occasions grew in but few cases to sncli cruel 
proportions as it did in Dahomeh and Ashantii where the low value set on human life was a of the 

continual warfare and Anctnatlons in the slave trade. The custom sa reflected in the decorative nee of the 
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and Asiatic peoples^ possibly point to a Ashanti itself is said to have been tributary 
similar state of affairs ; but it may have to him. On the other side his expeditions 
come into use at a period when the male seem to have penetiated as far as Benin, 
strength of the community had been The gradual cessation of the slave trade 
brought very low by endless by sea naturally had a great ehect upon 
Am»xon> w^rs. This is the more probable Dahomeh, as the state’s existence de- 
of the pended upon this traffic. The continuance 

kings of Dahomeh were accus- of their laids may be partially explained 
tomed to put eve^ one into the field who by the fact that some demand for slaves 
could stand upright, in order to terrify existed m the Mohammedan, states on 
their enemies with the appear- 
ance of overpowering numbers. 

The enormous losses of men 
finally brought the kingdom to 
such a pass that very few pure- 
blooded Dahomeans remained, 
and their place was taken by 
the children of slaves belonging 
1o neighbouring races. 

For a long time the affairs of 
Dahomeh attracted very little 
attention irom Europeans, until, 
in 1723-1724, and again in 
^27-1728, the king Guadja 
Trudo appeared on the coast, 
conquered the rulers of Popo 
and Wcidah and reduced them 
to vassalage. Several European 
lactories were destioyed on 
this cxiieditlon. and many 
Euroiieans were canied off to 
the new capital of Allada — 
which was later c.xchanged for 
Abomeh ; they were, however, 
released later on, with the 
single exception of the English 
governor of Wcidah, who had 
to pay for his hostility to 
Dahomeh with his life. Alter 
the subjugation of the coast, 
the slave trade revived con- 
siderably ; Weidah and the 
neighbouring harbours were the 
most important export stations 
for these black cargoes, and the 
name “ Slave Coast ” recalls 
that disgraceful epoch even to- 
day. An attempt of the coast 
races to reconquer Weidah in 
17G3 was a total failure. The 
ruler who succeeded Guadja Trudo (1708- the north, but chiefly by the bloody 
_ 1730) was greatly his inferior funeral sacrifices which took place at_ 

~ * , in warlike zeal, and as the certain periods of the year, and were almost 

coast was now tributary to invariably preceded by a raid into neigh- 
siave oaii jj^homeh, he directed his bouring territory. Conquest upon a large 
armies against the less kno\vn races of the scale was a thing of the past. Such was 
interior. He overran the district of Togo, the condition of Dahomeh in the last 
which lies between Ashanti and Dahomeh ; years of *Gezo, and under his successors 
in the first half of the nineteenth century Bahadung, Gelele, and Behanzin, until 
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' THE WONDERFUL NEGRO ART OF BENIN 
MkrreUout^ carved elephant tusks (d and 1) and admirably caat 
bronaea in tfeoia In 1BD7. The technical perfection of the castine of a 
winged negro (1)» the panther (S), and the chieftain (5), is eatraordinary. 
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Colonel Dodds took possession of the American War of Independence, various 
country in the name of France in 1892, attempts were made to settle and to civi- 
and put an end to the bloody rule of the lisc liberated slaves on the coast of Africa ; 
old royal house. these attempts were by no means unsuccess- 

If Ashanti and Dahomeh are to be ful in Sierra Leone, where the movement 
considered as the head and front of the was very sensibly directed by the English 
negro resistance to Sudanese influence. Government. A few decades later, Liberia 
Yoruba is remarkable as being the district was founded from North America. In that 
where the civilisation, the reli- country a society was formed in the year 
An End to trade of the Sudan 1816 — the American Colonisation Society 

the Reign deeply rooted even for colonising the free people of colour of 

“ as far as the coast. But it is the United Slates — the object of which 

only the civilisation of the fair Sudanese was to return liberated negroes to Africa 
i.ice-. and not their political power, that and to form them into an organised colony, 
is a modifying factor in this district. After several failures, the colony was 
In the iiurlh the town of Ibadan is founded on Cape Mesurado, and in 
the in.'iin bulwark against the Fulbe. 1822 obtained a constitution under the 
In the south the constitutional princi- name of Liberia, but was governed 
pality ol Abbeokuta is in a flourishing for some time longer by a white agent, 
cnndilion ; it was founded as a refuge Ashmun, who may be considered the 
stale about 1S20 -1835, and the population founder of Liberia; he succeeded 

increased rapidly. in organising the somewhat helpless ele- 

On the other hand, the kingdom of ments of the new state, and in considerably 
Benin, which had been practically inacces- extending its area. The number of imini- 
sible to Europeans for a long period, forms grants steadily increased. In 1835 the 
a p.ii allel to Ashanti and Dahomeh in cer- temperance party lounded a special colony, 
tain lojiects. It was not until the British Maryland, which was joined to Liberia in 
stoiincd the capital in the sjiring ol 1857; other companies were content to 
i 8<)7 (h.il inloimation was torthcoming found individual settlements 

npvin the bloody sacntlcial customs there . within the Liberian territory, 

pi evaihng ; at the same time material ^ At length the hostility of 

evidence ol the highest importance both Britain, who declined to 

lor the history of the country and for negro recognise the supremacy of the Amcri- 
arl was brought to light in the shape of old can Colonisation Company, forced the 
lironzc‘1 and ivory carvings. These produc- Liberians to declare their indcpendenci 
tioiii 111.11 k the culminating point of a on July 26th, 1847: they placed their 
native \\'c-.t .\liican art, hardly touched country under a republican constitution 
by any e.Meiiial influence. The clothing elaborated by Professor Grccnleaf, of 
oi the ihlferint EHro]jeans represented Harvard I’nivcrsity. Roberts, who had 
show-, that tho-,e works were completed in hitherto acted as governor, 'was chosen 
the sixieeiith and seventeenth centuries — president, and the first negro governor, 
at any rate, hardly earlier than 1350; Stephen Allen Benson, was elected in 
theretore the kingdom of Benin must have 1855. Immigration from America gradu- 
bceii at ihc height of its pro.speritj’ and in ally declined, the first hardy colo- 
communicat ion with the Portuguese about nisis died out, and their descendants 
that jicriod. li remains uncertain proved an inferior stock. This de- 
whether it w.'i' European influence which terioration became terribly plain abroad 
Wonderful the art ot brass found- upon the contraction of a loan of £100,000 

Negro Art technical per- sterling in 1871, which Liberia obtained 

of Benin lection which it attained ; but upon terms incredibly disadvantageous. 

in any case the Benin bronzes In the year 1914 the population consisted 
are evidence for the artistic gifts of the of 10,060 " Americans,” the immigrants 
West Africans, and help to point the con- from .Vinerica and their descendants, and 
trast with the utter lack of artistic talent of the nativas of the coast, who numbered 
among the South and East African.s. two millions. On the appointment of an 
At the close of the eighteenth century, American Receiver-General of Customs, in 
ivhen antipathy to the slave trade was 1912, a loan of £340,000 was made to 
rising in England, which had on her hands Liberia at 5 per cent, by British, American, 
a number of slaves liberated during the French, and German bankers. 
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FROM THE KAMERUN TO THE HORN OF AFRICA 


AS we pass eastwards from the coast still 
less IS known of the tribc'i which form 
the transition zone between the Sudan 
and the Bantu negroes. 'J’he lust grouji 
we meet with are the Niam-Niam, or 
Makaraka. a name properly applied to the 
most eastern branch of the race, and 
sometimes extended to include the whole. 

T^ej’ call themselves Sandeh. Tlicir dis- 
trict lies on the northern tributaries of the 
Upper Ubangi ; the pojnilation is by no 
means uniform in character, the land being 
sprinkled with remnants of peoples half or 
wholly subjugated. When the Niam-Niam 
were first visited by Europeans they were 
undoubtedly in the course of a northward 
advance. Possibly tlwy were originally 
connected with the Fan of the west coast ; 
but they must have been m contact with 
the races of the Congo itself for a long 
period. Tliis is evidenced by fhe 
characteristic throwing-kmfo of the Niam- 
Xiam — which is wholly unlike that of the 
Fan, and is found among the 
dw'ellers on the Congo aliout 


A Fierce 
Race of 
Caanibali 


the mouth of the Aruwimi — 
as also by the fierce cannibal 
habits which distinguish them sh.ar]>ly 
from the races on the Ujiper Xile. To 
these latter the Niam-Xiam were rihjeds 
of hatred and disgust by reason of their 
cannibal customs, 'flie name “ .Xi.ini- 
Xiam ” was given them by the Denka, 
and denotes “ devourer.” 

The i>cople of Mangbattu, on the sources 
of the Ubangi, resemble the Niam-Niam 
in many points, though they are, or rather 
were, u]ion a lar higher level of civilisa- 
tion. They arc in many resjiects a mys- 
terious race. A great rleal in their civili- 
sation reminds us of the Wahuma states 
on the great lakes, especially their use of 
pounderl bark as clothing material, 'fheir 
general practice of cannibalism connects 
them with the Congo races. It is however 
remarkable that the weapon characteristic 
of this zone of transition, the throwing- 
knife, is not found among the Mangbattu. 
Their traditions point to an immigration 
from the west, and not from the cast; 
nevertheless they .show uninistakablc 


traces of Hamitic blood. George Schwciii- 
fiirth, the firsf l^lu•opean to visit the 
Mangbattu. ioimd them governed in 
1871 by two siipieme chiefs. Mimsa 
and Degbeiia. On the north the laml 
was divided by a fiontiei of deseil 
from the teiritory of the Xiam-Niam. 
„ On the south lived pure negio 
on er« of civill- 

sation. known by the Mang- 
battu as Momsii and Mainbodc. 
South-west were the remarkable dwarf 
people, the Akka. which were partly 
subject to the diief Miinsa. The Mang- 
battu made constant raids in 1 1 lie .Sudanese 
style into the territory of their southern 
and south-eastern neighbours, and sold 
the slaves, whom they captured, to the 
Nubian mercliants, who had even then 
found their way to the northern tribu- 
taries of the Congo, until eventually the 
Mangbattu became the hunted instead of 
the hunters. Their jiower collaiwed iijion 
the fall of Munsa in 1873. 

A transition to the laces of the Nik 
valley is lorined by a groiij) of peojiles 
inhaliitmg the highlands about Ihesoiiihern 
tributaries ol the Gazelle River, of whom 
the Bongo are the most imjiortanl. Their 
conijiaiativelv fair coknir and sevorrd of 
their manners and customs sci-m to coiiuec t 
them with the Xiam-Xiam, though in other 
jioiiits they lather resemble the true Xile 
negroes. 

When we leach the ujijier ihaunel ol 
the White Nile and the Knlir el-frhnzal 
we come ujion a chain ol juire negro tribes 
which has found a refuge from the jitt.ick.s 
of advancing migrations and has dwell in 
security for thousands of years. Pottery 
_. p akin to wh;it tlasc Irilics 
f fh**'** present day is 

fl lound at a dcjdh of .seven or 

pper lie which jJomts to theii 

having occupied this region since a remote 
antiquity. This, moreover, is borne out 
bj’ their jieriiliar anthropological character; 
a very defiuftc development in precise 
adaptation to their environment. Thus 
the more northern races ol the Ujipcr 
Xile valley have become typical swamp 
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peoples. In compari<!on with the in- further southward between the territories 
habitants of the rocky highlands which of the Bongo and the Niam-Niam. 
surround the Nile valley, the Shilluk, Finally, tribes related to the Shilluk are 
Nuer and Dinka present, the appearance now settled where the Nile issues from 
of human flamingoes. Flat feet and loi^ Lake Albert Nyanza, the Shilu in the Nile 
heels arc distinguishing marks of their valley, and on the heights which come 
phj'sique. Like swamp birds, they are down to the east bank of the river ; and 
accustomed to stand motionlc.ss for hours the Lur, who have been strongly influenced 
„ on one leg, which is supported by the Niam-Niam, have been settled 
Hainan kncc. Their gait is iierhajis lor some centuries upon the 

slow, the limbs and neck long north-west bank of Lake Albert. 

“ * ‘ * and thin. .Surely we arc here A second people, which has apparently 
reminded oi the legendary cranes with inhabited the marshes from the remotest 
whom the pygmies fought. antiquity, are the Dinka, or Denka. 

So comjilo'te a conformation to environ- Their numerous tribes occupy the whole 
inent cannot be accomplLshed in a few of the Nile valley from the sixth to the 
conturie-s ; we have here the rc'-ults of de- twelfth degrees of latitude, with the 
vclopmcnt lasting throughout an immense exception of the parts inhabited by the 
jieriod of time. Further, an expedition Shilluk ; they are also settled on the Bahr 
.sent by the emperor Nero to the Upper el-Ghaz^ and its tributaries as far as the 
Nile merely brought back accounts of the highland frontiers. In spite of their large 
people “ invariably naked ” above Mcroe, numbers, which must have always been 
whose customs correspond exactly to those an inducement to colonisation, they have 
of the modem swamp-dwellers. In spite no tradition of any active migratory 
of their secluded situation, the peoples of movements, but only of losses which they 
the Nile valley were not wholly untouched have suffered at the hands of the Shilluk 
by foreign influence, as is shown by the in the north and the Bari in the south. 
progr(‘.ss among them of cattle-breeding _ _ They arc the real nucleus of 
and iron-working, two great achievements “ “*** the peoples in the Nile valley ; 

ol civilisation which certainly did not p the reason that their name is 

glow up .spontaneously among them. not mentioned by the ancients 

The existence of the most northerly is to be found in the fact that their dis- 
racc of negroes on the White Nile Ls proof ruption into small tribes concealed their 
of tile lad that even this remote corner national unity. Until recent times many 
ol the world is not entirely at rest. The of their subdivisions, such as the Nuer, 
Sliilhik, who arc .settled on the left bank or Nuchr, Kitsh, Elyab, Bor, etc., have 
ol tlu- Nile from tht mouth of the Sobat been considered as independent tribes, 
to ucaily the twelfth degree of latitude before their connection with the great 
umth, and extended even further north- Dinka family was discovered. 

Wciid ill an earlier ix'riod, are a typical South of the Dinka district the ethno- 
•.w.iinp pcoiilc, entirely conformed to the graphical conditions become more con- 
(iiMionment of the district they now fu.scd. Here the Nile flows through bound- 
inli.ibit ; lor this reason they must have less swampy plains, and its banks do not 
been long .settled in the damp lovilandb. afford so sure a refuge as further north- 
.•\ccordiiig to their own traditions, their ward. The mountains become more pro- 
first home was not upon the Nile itself, mincnl, and the immediate result of this 
bill on the Lower Sobal. where a remnant local configuration is a confused mixture 
_ _ pi the lacc is still to be lound. of races and racial influences. The Bari 

People”*™** ^ native swJimjrs still hold a self-contained district between 

Migretion 1700, retreating before the Nile valley and the surrounding 

the advance of the Galla races, mountains from about the fourth to the 
and spread m different directions— pos- sixth degree of latitude north. According 
.sibly .several successive migrations may to their own accounts they have bera 
have taken place. The main body settled settled for only a few generations in this 
in the district already mentioned upon the district ; they came up from the south 
left hank of the Nile; another group, and took the land from the Berri, a 
now known as Jur, pushed forward north .Dinka race. As a matter of fact, their 
ol the Bongo to the Bahr el-Ghazal on national type does not wholly correspond 
the south ; the Belanda were dnven yet to the true Nilotic peoples, the Dinka 
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FASHODA, THE PRINCIPAL VILLAGE OF THE SWAMP DWELLING SHILLUK 


and Shilluk hut tnc icscmblance is East Afiica di«plajrs in miniatuic the 
compaiativcly close so that then tnigia- same Lhaiaitciistics as the gicat bahaia 
tions cannot ha\c been \eiy extensive descit with it'> civilised states upon 
Fuithci south and extending to Lake its southern boundaiy opjiicsscd and 
Albeit side by side with the bhilluk dominated b^ the inhabitants of the 
tubes dwell the Madi, a lace apparently desert The \V ihiima dnti let on the south 
ecimposcd of a lusion ot Nilotic negiocs coiiesponds to the kingdoms of bokolu, 
with the laii skinned inhabitants of the Boinu, and Hagiiini , the 'sahaia is 
iiontici distiict The fact of this fusion leplaccd by the extensive and and disMict 
Is all the infoimation which we posscss oi the cast cape, the dieaded Guaidafui 
concerning then cailiei lustoiy At this point the fleets of the seafaicis 

Speaking genei ally, it may be said that ciossed ovei liom eaily antiquitv , 
although the ncgio races have success- heie, in the land of incense, seltlc- 
lully maintained then position in the Nile ments weie founded upon the baiien 
valley ^et they must at one time have shoics and tiade routes led fiom the sta- 
been settled fuithci noith They ictieatcd boaid lai into the intciioi of the continent 
to the cast oi the Nile valley bcfoie the Flie de‘(])est and most lasting infliienee 
Ilamites oi weic absoibcd bv them pioccceled fiom Vi ibia, v'hieh is but a 



A VILLAGE OF HUMAN FLAMINGOES THE SHILLUK OF THE UPPER NILE 


Tha people of three of toe tnbee of the oiarihei of the Upper Nile of whom tlia Shdluk are the roet important 
present the appearance ot human flammgoei, bemK accustomed to itaad motionleei for houn on one leg 
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few miles distant from the African coast. 
But upon this barren district no civilisa- 
tion could stiikc its roots deep into the 
soil. The population was invariably rest- 
less and unsettled, “ their hand against 
every man. and every man’s hand against 
Wh tK them.” Nature hersell pointed 
^ * the direction for their migra- 
lions and their incursions. 

" Eastward, the ocean thundered 
upon a harbourlcss coast ; wcitward, 
llie swamps of the Nile valley checked 
llieir advance. The Abyssinian highland 
tempted the cye.s of the greedy nomads 
with its wealth ; hut the most promising 
land lay soiitliwaid, in the district of the 
lilaek races. Southward stretched away 
the boundless jilains. with no obstacle 
to stay the passage of the iioin.ads and 



THE NIAM-MAM CANNIBALS 


Auloiii; the I ACCS of the Upper Nile, the Niam-Niam are sharply distioBvlsbed by 
tlieii fieicc cannibalisiu. This ^cw of one of their typical villa^s is from a 
dx awing by Ccoige Schwcinlurth, the fixst European who visited their country. 

their herds. The first bands to pass this 
way weie followed by others, and often 
the eoiKpiei ors ol one age fell victims to 
llieir lelcilivcs who followed them in the 
ne.xt : only one ol these wandering trilics, 

I lie W’ahunia, w.isahle to found permanent 
kiiigilonis. because they alone found an 
old civilisation in the lake district, and 
were jirolectcd from later invasions by the 
configiuMtion of the country. Their 
det elopmeiit is more conveniently treated 
ill our South African division. 

Tn Nortliern East Africa at the present 
day we ran tli-.tinguish four great groujis 
of Hainilic nomad peoples, more or less 
mixed with .‘Semites and negroes, the 
Danikil — ])luial of Danakli — Galla. 

Soinuli, and Massai ; none of these groups 
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is a uniform whole, with the possible 
e.veeplion of the Danakil. Each of them 
includes remnants of peoples whose origin 
is in part doubtful. 

The history of the Danakil, or Afar, 
is very simple. Hemmed in within their 
old territory in ihc corner between the 
Abyssinian tiighland and the east coast 
of Massowa up to the Straits of Bab el- 
.Mandcb, the south was the only direction 
in which they had room to expand. But 
in this direction the northern Somali 
races checked them. Possibly the Somali 
are a mixed people, including a portion of 
the Danakil within themselves; at the 
moment little more can be said as to the 
relationship of the two races. At any 
rate the Danakil have exercised less in- 
fluence upon their neighbours than any 
of the other North-cast 
■ African Hamites, as far as 
~ -' v Ihcir history can be traced. 
-- I. The Galla, or Oromo, 
appear in a very different 
character. They appear on 
the East Alrican battle- 
ground with surprising 
suddenness and in over- 
powering strength. Their 
settlements extend over a 
wide area, and though they 
have in s >me cases become 
persecuted instead of per- 
secutors, they remain a 
great and powerful 
people even to-day, though 
without political unity. 
Concerning their origin, 
many theories are ex- 
tant. Many writers have 
erroneously connected 
them with the Masimba people, which be- 
gins to disappear from history just at the 
time when the Galla arc first mentioned. 
Othci s place the early home ol the Galla 
near the snow-toiipcd mountains Kenia and 
Kilimanjaro, so that their first migrations 
would liave been from south to north. More 
recently a contrary theory has found favour, 

of Africa 

and Powerful the cradle of the Galla 
Golla People pre-Moham- 

medan times they were situated 
to the south of the Gulf of Aden ; their own 
wandering tendencies and the develop- 
ment of the Somali races then drove the 
Galla west and south from their early 
home. But in view of the fact that the 
Galla certainly have a strong infusion of 


NORTH CENTRAL AFRICA 


Inraada 

into 

Abyaain 


negro blood in their veins, this theory does 
not seem wholly satisfactory, although it 
is undoubtedly true that negroes were 
once settled much further north than they 
are found to-day. Finally, they have been 
described as "a group ot 
peoples, the central point of 
which once lay a great deal 
further north than it docs now, 
probably to the north and ])erhaps to the 
west even of Abyssinia ; their historj', 
from a general point of view, is the process 
of their irresistible advance southward.” 

Part of the Galla under Mohammed 
Granj acquired a new 
home in the north at 
the expense of the 
Abyssinians in the 
years 1526-1543 ; a 
second wave of 
migration went 
south. The vanguard 
crossed the Tana and 
reached the Sabaki 
at its mouth, near 
Melinde. They seem 
to have been estab- 
lished in this district 
at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the mountainous 
country to the south 
of Lake Rudolf were 
settled races o f 
Hamitic origin, 
porliaps Galla off- 
shoots, which had 
been forced into 
these barren lands 
under pressure from 
without, while others 
retreated southward 
and attacked the 
negro peoples of 
East Africa. The 
Galla themselves have apparently ex- 
pelled many negro tribes or taken their 
territory, a.s is shown by the existence of 
pariah tribes among them, which arc 
certainly in part of Hamitic origin, and 
also by the strong infusion of negro blood 
which many Galla divisions display. Small 
tribes of the Bushman type may, perhaps, 
be referred to this mixture of races. 

Historically, the Somali are even later 
than the Galla. However, it is certain 
that this people grew up in the east cape 
of Africa ; they were apparently of 
Hamitic origin and were strongly modified 



A OANAKLI OF NORTH-EAST AFRICA 
The Danakil are the only people of the four ereat 
Hamitic groups of Northeast Africa who are uainijccd. 


by an influx of Arab blood and civilisation. 
The Hamitic stock seems to liavc been ct 
Tir, which is often mentioned in Somah 
records. The ix'ople thus developed were 
piompt to seek new pastures and advance 
southward, in wliich process they certainly 
asbiuiilated some Bantu negro tribes. 

In Korth Somaliland Arab influence led 
to the growth of stronger political forma- 
tions. At the outset of the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese under Crisloforo 
da Gama found the kingdom of Adal upon 
the north coast ; it extended from Cape 
Guardafui to Tadjurra Bay, and was 
governed by Moham- 
medan princes, one of 
whom. Imam Ahmed, 
conquered Harar 
about the year 1500. 
The Somali advance 
soon led to war with 
the Galla. In Harar, 
at any rate, the Galla 
population appears 
to have repelled the 
Somali, which fact 
seems to point to a 
Galla migration from 
west to cast ; but in 
all other directions, 
and especially in the 
south, where the at- 
tractive pasture-land 
diminishes between 
the mountains and 
the sea, the Somali 
were victorious, and 
before them even the 
])roud conquerors ol 
the negro races fled 
like hunted animals. 
Those Hamites who 
had advanced 
furthest to the south, 
and whose most im- 
jxirtanL ofishoot was the shepherd tribe 
of the Massai, were a far greater terror 
to the agriculfiiral negroes than the Galla 
and the Somali. Ajiparcntly the Massai 
were but one ol those racial waves which 
storm across the plains of East 
Africa, Anally disappearing in 
mutual collision. Before their 
l^eriod wo And a mixed Hamitic 
people on the east and south-east of 
Victoria Lake, especially the Wakwafl and 
Watatuni, who were overpowered by the 
invading Massai, shattered, and forced to 
flv in different directions. All these races 
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were largely mixed with the negroes, and 
apparently to a special degree with those 
of the Nile valley. 

The central point of the Massai diffusion 
may be placed north-east of Lake Victoria 
in that district which is now inhabited by 
otJier ini.xtnres of Hamites and Nile 
negroes— Wakikuyu. Burgenedji, Elmolo, 
Suk, Nandi, Kaniassia, Turkana. Kara- 
moyo. and Donyoro. Thence the lust of 
battle and migration drove them south- 
ward. A general picture of East Alrica in 
modern times will show us three nearly 
parallel lines of movement from north to 
south followed by the Hamitic peoples — 
the Somali upon the coast, the Massai 
in the western undrained highlands, and 
the (lalla between these two. The tdetims 
of this invasion were both pure Bantu 
negroes and older mixed race's of Hamitic 
stock. Belore th«' JIassai advanced, a nearly 
1 elated jieoplc, ihe Wakwafi, or, as they 
called themselves, 
the Mbarawiii, had 
already established 
themselves in the 
Pare Jfountains to 
the south-\'ust of the 
Kdini.injaio. and 
wore oppres-^ing the 
sui rounding iieoples, 

.Meanwhile the .Massia 
seem to have piessed 
on to the west ol 
Pai ; they now at- 
tacked their kiuslolk. 

The Wakwafi wci e de- 
li'ated and scatteied. Some of then} found 
reluge ainoii the negro races, and devoted 
theiii'ielves to the pursuit ol the agriculture 
which they had loimerly detested ; but the 
main body streamed back in a north- 
westerly direction to the Naivasha Lake, 
until they were again defeated and 
diiven away from that district by the 
-Maseai. f)nce again, many joined the 
agiieullural tribes of the highlands; the 
rein.iinder escaped to Leikipia, cast of 
the Baringo Lake and north-west of 
Mount Kenia, and there they at length 
found peace and security. These migra- 
tions are invariably instructive ; the 
Massai pour into the south from the north 
and drive away their forerunners from the 
rich plunder ; the latter then return to the 
old barren cradle of the race to recover their 
strength and again to start for the south. 

The Hamitic shepherd race of the 
Wdlaturu, who were originally settled to 
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the north of Lake Eiassi, were in like man- 
ner defeated and ejected ; remnants of 
them now lead a miserable existence in the 
different districts bordering the riverless 
highland, and have also in part become 
tillers of the soil. The devastating effects 
of the Massai wars arose from the fact 
that their object was not the conquest of 
new lands, but cattle raiding and ]Mnnder. 
They even planned, though they did not 
carry out, attacks upon the coast settle- 
ments of Usambara. Districts of Usagara 
were wasted both by Zulus and Massai ; 
the German station of Mpwapwa, founded 
by Wissmann in 1889 protect the 
caravan route, marks the meeting-point 
of these marauding races. 

The power and mobility of the dwellers 
upon the steppes are contingent upon the 
possession of cattle. The nomad ol the 
stejipcs without cattle and sheep is a 
miserable creature, a wandering hunter, 

like 1 he South African 

Bushman, presenting 
no tenors for his 
agricultural ncigh- 
bouis. Remnants of 
these earlier stepi>e 
dwellers arc still to 
be found in East 
Africa ; a people 
living with the Mas.sai 
as a kind of pariah 
caste, the Wando- 
robbo. are a case in 
point. So long as this 
IN NUPE. NIGERIA (y^S thc COllditiOU of 
all the desert races, no obstacle opposed 
the northward e.xjiansion of the black 
agricultural races. Hence we have in East 
Alrica the same phenomenon as in the 
Sahara ; traces ol a negro distribution 
s])rcading far northward, then the growth 
of the steppe peoples and their predomi- 
nance, and thc consequent formation ol a 
broad zone of mi.xed races, in which thc 
negroes form the passive clement. 

At the present time the old conditions 
tend to recur. The outbreak ol rinderpe.st, 
especially since 1891. has weakened the 
offensive powers of the nomads, and unless 
their herds recover from this plague, the 
consequence tvill be a fresh advance 
of the neg^roes into the forsaken dls- 
tricLs. At the same time the despised 
hunting races are growing stronger and 
taking possession of the steppes un- 
suitable for cultivation; at present the 
Wandorobbo are stronger than the Massai. 
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'T’HE Portuguese*, the circumnavigators of even yet manifest in the existence of 
Africa, are the first Europeans to appear numerous halt-hrceds in certain parts of 
upon the scene. Although their voyages the coast. The district where the results of 
were undertaken in the hope of discovering this influence arc mast apparent, the land 
therealmofPrester John, which was placed about the Rio Grande, is in the hands of 
at one time in India and at another time the Portuguese at the present day, as also 
in Abyssinia, yet they did not despise the are the Cape Verde Islands. WTien they 
work of planting settlements and trading pi . p • ultimately reached the Gold 
factories from the outset, in order to derive Coast they hastened to assure 

what profit they could from the districts oi ^ ij r; their possession of this promis- 
Africa. Previous to the rounding ol Cajie “ ing district by founding the 

Bojador — that is, before the year 1434 — but stronghold ol Elmina in 1481. Tliej' 
little interest attached to the possession afterward entered into close relations with 
ol the barren shores of the Sahara ; but the Congo kingdom. 

when a further advance .southward dis- Tlie fimt nation to demand a share in the 
covered a land of increasing richness and African trade, in spite of all tlic threats ot 
attraction the Portuguese began to tap the Portugal, was England. Holland and 
resources of this almost unknown country. France soon followed her example. Portu- 
Gonzales Baldcza, the .second mariner to gal gradually lost the larger part of her 
pass Cape Bojador, returned home with a passcssions in Guinea, wliich had, how- 
cargo of dogfish skins. After a second ever, greatly decreased in importance after 
voyage, he wa-s able to present the king the discovery ol India, and in their best 
with the first slaves from Africa and some period had never included the whole of the 
quantity of gold-dust in the year 1442. coast line. In the district of Senegal, the 
Ti« F* ( slaves were delivered up natives themselves seem to have thrown 

to Pope Martin V. ; in return off the Portuguese yoke at a somewhat 
granted a decree assigning earlier date. 

rom r ea Portugal the right to all the At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
African coast between Cape Bojador and tury the Dutch were the most dangerous 
the 5«Jt undiscovered Indies. For a time enemies of Portugal in West Africa. Tlieir 
the Portuguese were able to e.xtend and rise Iiegins in ibzi, when the Stales 
enjoy their African pos-se-ssions in peace. General gave the ” West Indian Com- 
Shortly afterward, 'trading companies were pany" the exclusive right to all territory 
formed, in the first of w'hich Prince Henry that might be conquered between the 
the Navigator seems to have taken a per- Tropic of Cancer and the Cape of Good 
sonal share. . Hope. At that time Portugal was united 

It was not, however, until the year 1461 to Spain and involuntarily involved in her 
that Portugal began definitely to establish fatal downtall. The Portuguese rule in 
herself ; the gulf of Arguin, the first eom- Smegambia was practically abolished ; 
paratively secure point upon the coast, the Gold Coast was attacked ; in the year 
has invariably attracted the attention p . • the strongest Portuguese 

later colonising powers, and at that period fortress, Elmina, was besieged 

a fort was built there, which afforded a . . . and stormed ; and Portugal 

good base of operations for a further ad- * gradually lost all her posses- 

vance southward. There is no doubt that sions in West Africa. At length she 
numerous settlements sprang up in Sene- secured her independence from Spain in 
gambia also, though historical information 1640, and recovered some part of her 
on this point is .somewhat scanty. But colonies by a compact ivith the States 
we have clear evidence of the fact in the General ; but she had to accept conditions 
traces of a strong influence which must which greatly restricted her trade. The 
have extended far into the interior, and is struggle between Holland and Portugal 
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was finally brought to an end by the trading stations, which arc invariably 
conventions of ifaOa and 1669. Portugal protected by fortifications, and exercise 
has retained to the present day nothing a certain influence in the neighbourhood, 
but the settlements south of the Gambia The occupants, however, arc obliged to 
on the Rios Cachco, Geba and Grande, purchase permission to trade Irom the 
the rhiel harbour of which is Bolama. local chiefs and to allow the tribes upon 
Tlie Dutch, the most energetic rivals of the coast to act as middlemen. The 

the Portuguese, have, strangely enough, natives usually consider themselves the 
All n h every loot of land which real owners of the torts and factories. 

All Duteh in Hence, upon the revival of English com- 

ouesHonsin jg certainly true merce, it was ]>o.ssible to found a large 

riea os exception of number of English settlements in the 

the Cape, they never made any wide or immediate neighbourhood of the Dutch, 
jiermanenl .settlements on that continent, and indeed for the most different Euroiiean 
Such coast .stations as they took from the peoples to place their settlements in 
Portuguese remained in their po.ssession for motley array along the coast line, 
only a short jierind ; it was upon the Gold The English ap]>car about the middle 
Coast alone, the district which has of the .sixteenth century in Afiican waters, 
attracted ewry seafaring nation, that A great expedition iva.s equipped in 1553 
Dutch forts and factories have remained and purchased a quantity ol gold ujion 
durin.g any great part of the last century, the Gold Coa.st, but met with no groat 
The first Dutch ships appeared off the success in other directions. However, 
African coast about 1.595. In seven- .such voyages were constantl}’ repeated 
teenth Century the Dutch became more from this time onward. In consequence 
active, and not only occuiiied different the English soon came into conflict with the 
.stations upon the coast, such as Goree, on Portuguese, who considered all intruders 
the Green Mountain range, but also pro- into their commercial waters as jiirates. 
ceeded to ])lace all possible obstacles in the The slave trade was vigorou-sly pursued — 
way ol other trading peoples. Thc.se efforts the famous Jolm Hawkins 

wore systematLsed by the foundation of the was its pioneer— and finally 

'■West India Company” in 1621, the great '* “• privileges were granted to 

object of which wa.s the dcvclojimcnt of the * commercial com|>anie.s, in 

slave trade. We have already indicated 1585 to the Morocco or Berber Company, 
the rc.sult of Ihc struggles which ensued, andin 1588 to the Guinea Comiiany. The.sc. 
Holland remained in po.ssc.s.sion of her like the Dutch, profited by the unfortunate 
conquests on the Gold Coa.st and in Sene- position of Portugal. The attempts of 
gamhia ; but a long period was to elapse the British to penetrate into the interior 
bclore the affairs of the district could be are worthy ol note. Tliey made efforts 
brought into order. The encroaching to reach Timbuktu, which was thought 
English were gradually reiiellcd. but in to be the source of the gold which reached 
the jieace ol idhy retained Cape Coast the coast from the mouth of the Gambia,. 
Castle on the Gold Coast, and soon loiinded These attempts were energetically jirose- 
many new faclorics. Eventually the Dutch cuted b}' a company founded in 1618. 
cuiifmed their attention solely to their For a long time the English possessions 
commercial settlements on the Gold Coast, in West Atrica were of little importance, 
which exported slaves and gold to a large and their extension was further restricted 
extent, and proved extremely profitable, by the opposition of the Dutch, as we 
The Rite of trade declined, have already observed. However, Britain 

Britain in larger part of the successful^ maintained her footing upon 

West Afrien I*rctorics were abandoned, the Gold Coast and appreciably extended 
Finally, in 1871-1872 Great her influence. She made repeated attempts 
Britain took over by convention the to settle in Senegambia, and when the 
Duich settlements of Tekundi, Axim, close of the seventeenth century brought 
Tshnma, Elmiiia, Anomabo. and Apang. a period of ]>cace, she po.sscs.sed a factory 
The condition of the Gold Coast is on the Gambia, another on Sherboro 
typical of the earlier methods of European Island, and perhaps a dozen on the Gold 
colonisation. No commercial state settling Coast. TTie first two of these settlements 
there gains My real possession of the became the nuclei of the present colonics, 
land. Nothing is done but to found the territory on the Gambia, with 
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Danuh fort of Fredonkihorg, on th« Gold Coast, about 1070, afterwards ceded to Great Biitain 



The Dutch fort of St Anthony at A»m abont 1670, a Gold Coast stronghold 



Elrauia, the first settlement on the Go*d Coast, fo inded by the Portuguese in 1041, afterwards a British fort 



An English castle in a Dutch settlement, Anomabo, in the seventeenth century 



The Bnhsb ibrt at Capa Coast Castle about 1070, afterwards capital of the Gold Coast 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE GOLD COAST IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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Bathurst and the forts George and British and settled on the land, though 
Yarbutenda. and the colony ol Sierra the first contingent of negroes who had 
Leone. At that time they were the pro- been brought over from America showed 
perW of the “ Royal African Company a tendency to despise the new arrivals, 
of England,” which carried on the slave The country now became self-goveming, 
trade with great energy, though in sjnte and on the whole ran a lavourable course 
of this it became involved in senous of development. The British protectorate, 
financial difficulties in the course ol the though mild, prevented any gradual 
_ _ eighteenth century. Three relapse into barbarism on the part of the 

f Ih * hundred thousand negro slaves negroes. The settlement ot Freetown 

“ are said to have been ex- became the central point of the local 

b ave ra a during the years 171J- civilisation ; the rest of the district W'as 

1733. The average increased w'hen a new inhabited chiefly by indigenous tribes and 
company was lounded after the collapse parts of it were practically unknown, 
of the old society in 1740, and the re- Upon the Gold Coast, British influence 
strict ions upon the slave trade removed, increased, until it became predominant. 
The trade was shattered by the secession The native tribes were not disposed to 
of the United States in 1776, and the new consider themselves as subject to the 
company was obliged to go into liquida- British, as is .shown by the history of the 
tion ; but the exjiortation of slaves con- Ashanti War in 1817, the result of which 
tinued as before. was that the tribute of four ounces of gold 

Meanwhile interest of a less selfish per month paid to the Fanti as a kind of 
nature concerning this mysterious conti- rent for the use of the soil was henceforward 
nent had been gradually increasing in (taid to the Ashantis ; the presence of the 
Britain. On June qth, 1788, the “ Asso- British vras thus merely tolerated. The 
ciatinn for Promoting the Discovery of the Ashanti war in the following decade 
Interior Parts of Africa” was founded; opened disastrously, but was brought to 
and at (he same time a strong antipathy » ^ a succes-sful conclusion, a result 

to the .slave trade and its horrors was * . which materially strengthened 
growing up. Those feelings were the . ^ British power, especially 

prelude to a .slow but fundamental when the A.shantis, in 1831, 

revolution of the conditions of the African renounced their supremacy over the allied 
colonics. During the war between England chieftains of the coast. In the lollow- 
and the seceding United Slates (1775- ing years Britain exercised Utile more 
1783) a largo number of negroes liad than a protectorate over the Gold Coast, 
contrived to escape from the yoke of their the notoriously bad climate of which 
American ma.ster.s and to enter ihe deterred Europeans from making settle- 
British service ; at (he close of the war ments. Disturbances occurred after 1868, 
Britain had to deal with the question of due to the fact that Great Britain and 
providing for these allies. Certain philan- Holland had exchanged certain coast 
thropisls persuaded the Government to settlements with a view to the better 
take the negroes back to Africa, and to delimitation of their territories. Subse- 
settle them on some .suitable jiart of the quent events are : The short campaign 
coast under British jirotection. In 1787 of the year 1874, already narrated ; the 
the first expedition .started for Sierra proclamation of the chief of Kuraassi as 
Leone w'ith 400 blacks and about sixty King of Ashanti, in the year 1894 ; his 
F’lropean women of loose character, degradation after a neaily bloodless W'ar 
Rise of the intended to gel in 1895, which brought the A.shanti 

° 1 id of in this way. The arrh-al kingdom to a well-merited end and marks 

Sif r rYl uniic fi^rther contingents, and the the beginning of the British protectorate ; 

foundation of an English com- and a formidable revolt in igoo. during 
pany gradually raised to prosperity a colony which Frederic Hodgson, the Governor, 
w’hich had made a somewhat unpromising was besieged in Kumaasi from March to 
start ; and even the ravages caused by June, and reduced to the greatest straits ; 
the descent of a French man-of-war were it was not until July that the beleaguered 
sjieedily repaired. In the year 1807, garrison could be relieved. 

Sierra Leone became a Crown colony ; Much later in date than the Gold Coast 
the population w’as greatly increased by possessions, but belonging to the earlier 
the liberated slaves brought in by the period of colonisation, is the colony of 
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TREATY MAKING ON THE GOLD COAST IN It *2 

Tlie Gold Coast urns first in the hinds of the Portuguese and Dutch In 1004, 
however the English successfuUv ittackbd the Dutch defences and four ydars 
later the new five ptices of gold coined by the Cuiny Compoiiy uere issued 


I agos which wa*! founded 
in i86j, and ha's been 
autonomous since 1886 at 
first an iinpoitant centre of 
the palm oil ti ade, it is now 
meigcd in the gieat British 
possessions on the Nigii 
and Bmue Fiiendly rela 
tions with the immediate 
hinterland of Yoiuba haM 
been maintained fiom the 
outset 

In East Afi ica, the island 
of Maui itius — a Fi end 
possession fiom 1712-1810 
as the " He de Fiance 
— and Rodiigutz eveepteJ 
England had no rolomcs 01 
foits foi a long peiiod Ii 
1884 CLitain places on tin 
Noith Somali coast — Bn 
tish Somali Coast Piotcelo 
late, Zeila, Beibeia and 
othei s — wei e occ upicd f 1 om 
Aden, a base which hu' 
been in Biitish hands sinci 
1839 , the impoi tant po-i 
tion of Haiai was gnen u] 
to Abyssinia undei the con 
sention of June 4tli 1897 

The Fiench began then 
efforts to gain a share in 
African commeice at the 
same date as the English 
and Dutch In 1341 foui 
*-hips lelt tlic little Iraiboui 
of La Bundle nen Rouen 
to begin commcicial lela 
tions with Guinea, and iinnlion is 
made of the Cap 1 fiois Pointcb in docu 
ments of 1543 and 154(1 At the outset 
the attention of Fieneh mei chants was 
concentiated chiefly upon the distiict 
which has since become the ical ccntie ol 
France’s gicat West Afiican possessions — 
namely benegambia Attempts base 
been lepcatedly made to pcnetiate fnithei 
into the intciior iiom this point which is 
one of the most easily accessible paits of 
the continent, but it is only compaiativcly 
lately that lesults of any gieat political 
impuirance weie achicsed In 1626 St 
Louia was founded on the lagoon at the 
month of the Senegal, and became the 
cential poinf of the gi owing colony , the 
island of Goiee is also deseivmg ot 
mention as a second impoitant settlement 
By degiees numeious commcieial settle- 
ments and forts were founded along the 


Seiingal iiMi, espetully by Andie Blue 
about 1700 Senegimbia iecei\ed hei 
fust leal impulse to de\elopment in the 
lattei half of the nineteenth ccntuiy 
(1852-1605) from Faidherbe 
Tlie pioMiicc of ‘ Fiench Guinea,” the 
coastland of Futa Djallon — thitherto known 
officially as Ri\ lei es du Sud ” — has been 
sepaiated fiom Scntgambia since i8tjo by 
the PoitiiguLsc possessions Fiance has 
ne\ei esei cised any gieat politiealmfluLnce 
in ^his distiict, but by founding numeious 
lactones has assuicd hii position upon the 
coast which is \aluable as a point ol 
enhance to the inteiioi of the Sudan 
Tlie claims of the Fiench to the Ivoiy 
Coast whieli has been in then occupation 
since 1842 and was goseined fiom the 
Gabun ii\ei bcfoie that date, aeie not 
seiioiislj put foiivard befoie 1893 Abid- 
jean Adjame, now " Bmgerville,” has 
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Kolonu. 

Itory 
mad Slave 
Coaita 


taken the place ol the unhealthy Grand 
Bassam, as the capital. Allada and 
Abomeh, the remnants uix)n the Slave 
Coast of the Dahomch kingdom subjugated 
in 1892, have recently risen to importance 
owing to tlic increased trade of the 
harbours of Great-Popo, Weidah. and 
Tlie first settlements on the 
Gabun river were made in 
1830 and 1845 ; Libreville was 
founded in 1849. In 1862 and 
i8()8 the district was extended 
southward to Cape Lopez and to the 
Ogowe. the claims to territory further 
northward remaining undecided. France 
h.ul no po-se^sioii' south of the Ogowe 
beioru the foundation of the Congo State. 

The four great names in the earlier 
history of African colonisation are 
Portugal, Holland, England, and France ; 
side by side with these powere other rivals 
have come forward who have now almost 
entirely disappeared from ilie scene. 
Spain alone has retained something, or to 
sjieak more correctly, everything, for her 
African possessions were never of any 
great account ; for wlien Poiie Alexander 
VI. declared on appeal that all newly 
discovered lands were to be divided 
between the’ two Iberian colonial Powers, 
who were the only claimants with a show 
of legal right by discovery or acquisition, 
the Poiluguese received the whole of 
Africa in undisputed possession. The 
claims of Spain were thus confined to the 
Canary Islands, which aie not parts of 
negro Alrica, to the islands of Fernando Po 
and Annobon in the Gulf of Guinea, and-^ 
since 1843 — t<i a small district between 
Kainerun and Gabun. namely, the strip 
ol coast -line on the Rio Muni and the 
islanda of Corisco, and Great and Little 
Eloby. 

Fcniantlo Po, the most valuable of tlie 
possessions on the south, was at first 
in the hands of the Portuguese, like the 
whole of West Africa, without rising to 
_ . , any great importance. The 
pain 1 settlements made by the 

Afriem‘ Toi’tuguese failed to pro.sper, 
and were entirely destroyed by 
the Dutch in 1637 ; it proved impossible 
to begin friendly relations with the Bube, 
a Bantu ix:oplc, who had apparently 
migrated to the island before its discovery. 
In 1777-1778 Portugal ceded the islands 
of Fernando Po and Annobon (south-west 
of Sab Thonid), in exchange for territory 
in South America ; the Spaniards failed 
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in their attempts at colonisation, and 
abandoned the island. In 1827 the British 
occupied the favourably situated island, 
founded Port Clarence — the prc.scnt Santa 
Isabel^and settled a number of liberated 
negro slaves there, who still retain the 
English language ; but all attempts to 
acquire the island by purchase or exchange 
were thwarted by the obstinacy of Spain. 
Since 1S41 Spanish officials have been 
stationed in the island, and a governor w'as 
appointed in 1858 ; but nothing hi-' been 
done to improve the economic condition 
of the settlement. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, Africa attracted the attention of 
Sweden and Denmark. The efforts of the 
Swede, Carl Bernhard Wadstrom (1764- 
1799) to found an agricultural colony on 
the West Coast, resulted in total failure ; 
more successful were the efforts of the 
Danc.s, who had been trading on the Gold 
Coast and founding factories at an earlier 
date. In the nineteenth century they 
{lossesscd several strongholds in the 
eastern part of the Gold Coast, of which 
Christiansborg was the most important, 
but in 1851 they ceded the entire district 
_ , to Britain. Ruined s dtlements 

•rmany • found on the Gold 

Coast over which the flag of a 
German Power once flew — the 
old colonics of Brandenburg. A station 
was jirocured by treaty on the Gold Coast 
in 1681, and another on the island of 
Arjuin in 1684. Tlie king . of Prussia, 
however, sold his posse:>sions to the Dutch 
in 1717. 

A new pliase in tlie history of European 
colonisation appeared in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. In the scramble 
for African territory German South-west 
Africa w'as established, and not long after 
the districts on the Slave Coast and at the 
mouth of the Kamcrun river W'ere placed 
under German protection. Hamburg and 
Bremen merchants, whose trade upon the 
yet unclaimed coast districts had been 
constantly disturbed, were anxious, if 
not to establish a formal protectorate, to 
send German men-of-war into those waters, 
and to conclude compacts with the negro 
chiefs. The events in South-west Africa, 
and the growing enthusiasm in Germany 
for colonisation, induced Prince Bismarck 
to accede to these desires. The Togtf 
district on the Slave Coast, where the 
presence of a German warship had been 
found necessary a short time before, was 
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placed under German protection in 1884. 
This possession, though certainly the 
smallest of all Germany’s African colonies, 
has, in compai'ison with others, developed 
most successfully. After an agreement 
with France had been arranged, the Rritish 
frontier was defined in the Convention 
of Samoa of 1899, German Togoland 
thereby advancing to Sansanne JMangu. 
Hamburg firms had long been active in 
Kamerun, and trade was increa'-ing. On 
July 14th, 1884, it was placed under the 
German flag. The area of the German 
protectorate on the coast was speedily 
settled by arrangement with France and 
Great Britain in 1885. Tlie first occupa- 
tion was followed by serious collisions with 
the natives ; hut subsequently matters 
have taken a more satisfactory course. 

The new competition for the possession 
of African territory was raised to fever 
heat by the advance of Germany ; but 
the first steps in this direction were made 
by France ; she very cleverly employed 
the several coast stations wliich she had 


attract all the trafiic of the M’estem 
Sudan to Senegambia. The work of con- 
struction was vigorously begun, labourers 
were imported from China and Morocco ; 
but in 1884 only some forty miles had been 
completed, and this at a cost of 30.000,000 
francs. The enterprise was thereupon 
abandoned for the time and has only 
_ recently been resumed. Mean- 

. while Jo.seph Simon Gallicni 

o “f “ Jiad advanced to the Niger in 

** 18S0, and had concluded a 

treaty with the sultan Ahmadu Laminc of 
Segu. the son of Hadji Omar, whereby the 
valley of the Upper Niger as far as Timbuktu 
was jilaccd under French protection in 
1881 ; Kita, an important point between 
tlic Sl negal and the N iger was fortified. In 
the next 3rcar a second expedition defeated 
the bold guerrilla leader Almamy Samory, 
the son of a Mandingan merchant of 
Bankoro, who was born at Sanankoro in 
1835 ; this action took place on the Upper 
Niger, and a fort was built on the river 
bank at Bammako. Several smaller move- 


long possessed as bases for a bold advance 
into the interior, and advanced systematic- 
ally towards the realisation of the dream 
„ . of a great French empire in 

r Africa. Tlie first step was the 
EmoiK further extension of the pos- 

^ sessions in Senegambia. The 

British territory on the Gambia and that 
held by Portugal on the Rio Grande 
were soon so surrounded by districts under 
French protection that their iurther 
development was impossible ; the left 
bank of the Senegal was entirely under 
French supremacy, and an advance to 
the Upper Niger was seriously determined. 
As early as 1834 the governor Faid- 
herbe had succeeded in checking the 
advance of a dangerous Mohammedan 
army which had been collected by the 
marabout Hadji Omar. Faidherbe raided 
the siege of Medina in 1857. defeated 
Hadji Omar, who retired to his capital 
of Segu-Sikoro on the Niger, and subdued 
the larger part of Upper Senegambia. 
Colonisation on a large scale began con- 
siderably later, and is nearly contem- 
porary with the events on the Congo, to 
be related subsequently. In the year 1878 
Paul Soleillet made his way to the Upper 
Niger, and found a friendly reception ; a 
year later the French Assembly voted 
funds for the building of a railroad from 
Medina to Bammako, which was to connect 
the Upper Senegal with the Niger and thus 


ments kept open the communications with 
the Senegal and drove back Samory, 
until he eventually placed him.self under 
the French protectorate in 1887. The 
resistance of Ahmadu, who declined to 
fulfil the obligations of the treaty which 
he had made, was not broken down until 
April 6th, l8qo, when the town of 
Segu-Sikoro was captured. In the .same 
year I-ouis Monteil started irom Segu, 
and went eastward to Kuba in Bomu, 
making treaties at every point of his 
journey, and returning by Tripoli to his 
native land. The French also made a 
successful advance into the interior from 
the I\'ory Coast. Dahomeh, which was 
subdued in 1892, was a further po.ssiblc 
starting point for expeditions into the 
Sudan districts. Great Britain had pre- 
viously agreed with France, on August 
5th, 1890, that a line drawn from Say on 
the Niger to the north-west coiner of 
„ . Lake Chad should form the 

O* "d* hounilary line of their resjiective 
k "praiiee influence. In 1893, 

' “ Samory, the ruler of Bissandugu, 
Kankan, and Sansando was forced to 
abandon his kingdom of Wassulu to the 
French, and to retire upon Kong, whidi 
lay to the south-east. In the middle of 
the year 1898 he was driven from this 
district and fled, accompanied as usual 
by a numeroas body of dependents, to 
the hinterland of the Liberian republic. 
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There he was defeated on September qth, 
1898, and twenty daj-s later was driven 
back upon the sources of the Cavally by 
the advance of Captain Gouraud, and 
taken prisoner ; he died in captivity on 
June 2nd. igoo. From that date the 
supremacy gf France in the west of the 
Sudan has gained in strength. The vast 
project of uniting the north 

ruieb . tjje We.itern Sudan 

• "ft**^*? great Franco- African 

in e an been overshadowed 

by tlic yet more comprehensive plan of 
c.\tcndin5 French Congoland to the 
Central Sudan, and thus uniting into 
a comi)iict whole all the French possessions 
in Aliica. witli the exception of Obok. 
Fioni Ihe tunc when Pieirc Savorgnan de 
Braz/a transformed the humble colony of 
(labun into the huge " Congo FraiiQai.s." 
between the years 1878 and 1880. France 
has made unceasing attempts to extend 
her territory on the north and north-east. 
In this connection, the Fashoda incident 
has been referred to elsewhere. The German 
colony of Kamerun has. among others, 
been .shut out from further expansion by 
the French movements. The destruction 
of Habah, as previously recorded, has 
removed the chief obstacle to the main 
French designs, and so a great compact 
French colonial empire is practically 
formed. 

The British have made use of their 
position on the Lower Xiger to advance 
into the interior, and have succeeded in 
bringing the Hausa states under their 
influence, with the exception of the 
greater jiart of Adamawa. Events have 
devclo]icd slowly, and. comparatively 
.■^peaking, ui>on a sound basis, for the trader 
ha-N preceded the politician — a process 
exactly reversed in most of the French 
colonics. The fact that Britain has 
been able thus o])porlunely to secure the 
monopoly of the Niger trade and of the 
products of the Hausa countries is due 
Rr:fS.K estimation in which 

Africa was held by the Euro- 
the Ni»r 1’*^™ Powcrs until late in the 
nineteenth century. The Niger 
in particular, the only waterway to Cen- 
tral Africa navigable by ships of great 
draught, was practically unused until in 
1833, 1854, and afterwards, the Scotchman 
Maegregor Laird made numerous journeys 
up stream while trading for ivory. 
However, it was not until 1870 that 
the first factories were built upon the 
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river. One of the chief retarding causes 
was the conformation of the Niger delta, 
which offers many obstacles to naviga- 
tion, and is inhabited by hostile tribes. 
Indeed, at an earlier period no one had 
suj>posed that these numerous arms were 
the estuary of a great river. For this 
reason, again, the fust important settle- 
ment of the British in this part of Africa, 
the town of Lagos, was not made upon 
the delta, but upon the lagoons further 
to the west. 

In the ’seventies a number of small 
companies were formed, each of which 
attempted to embitter the existence of 
the others, until in 1879 the general agent, 
Macintosh, succeeded in incorporating 
almost the whole number into the United 
African Company. In 1882 this under- 
taking was renamed the “ National 
African Company,” and extended its opera- 
tions ; on July loth. 1886, it received a 
charter from the British Government, 
and ha.s since taken the title of the Royal 
Niger Company. Two French companies 
now turned their attention to the Niger, 
but succumbed in 1884 before the com- 
lietition of the British traders, who now 
_ _ , entirely monopolised the Niger 

Ni* trade. Britain strengthened her 

rnmniiiT j’olitical influence, not so much 
^ ’ by military operations as by 
dexteroas handling of the nativ'c chiefs, 
who have been very ready to accept 
yearly subsidies. 

Under the deed of tramsfcrcnce, executed 
on J line 30th, 1899. which became operative 
on January ist, 1900, from the territories 
of the Royal Niger Company, together with 
the Niger Coast Protectorate, two new 
]irotcctoratcs were formed — Northern and 
Southern Nigeria. The frontiers were 
determined as follows : Southern Nigeria 
extends to the Niger coast of Ogbo to the 
Cross mouth, Ls bounded on the west by 
Lagos, on the north by the sister protec- 
torate, on the east by Kamerun. The 
chief commisi'ioner has his residence in 
Old Calabar. The other chief towns are 
Benin and Akassa. Northern Nigeria is a 
much larger district, and is bounded on the 
West by French Dahomeh, on the north 
by the French Sudan, on the east by the 
hinferland of the German Kamerun ; thus 
it embraces the old Fulbe and Hausa 
States — Sokoto, Nupe, Ilorin, Saria, Baut- 
shi, and Muri — parts of Borgu and Gando, 
and also of Bornu, as far as Lake Chad. 

Heinrich Schurtz 
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rugosity of the skin, leave no room for 
doubt that we liave here also relations of 
the Bushmen and Hottentots, and that 
consequent!}' the fair South African races 
and the dwart peoples belong to a common 
race. In order to understand the coui'se 
of the early history of the 
j**“^*^ Hottentots and dwarf peoples, 

H ti * I I hriefly examine their 

notientoM 

as they appeared when £uro])can inquiry 
shed light upon them. 


'T’HROUGHOUT the south-western part 
^ ot Africa the negro is not the aboriginal 
inhabitant. Where he has established him- 
self, he has done so by conquest, cx])clling 
or in part absorbing his predecessors. Of 
these earlier yellow-.skinned peoples two 
racial ^i oups can be distinguished : the 
nomadic Hottentots, and the Bushmen, 
who are wandering hunters. The Hotten- 
tot is of medium stature, the Bushman 
dwarfish. Their languages appear at first 
to be related, but display many points of 
difference, as also do their respective at- 
tainments in civilisation. However, their 
iclationship ran be confidently asserted 
upon anthropological grounds. It can he 
seen m the lomiation of the head, in the 
lair colour and rugosity oi the skin, and in 
other points of physical similarity, and in 
the number of clicks used in their respec- 
tive languages. 

In modern times, light-.skinned dwarf 
races, forming a third group, have been 
discovered at numerous points ol Central 
Africa, usually dwelling in the seclusion of 
the primeval forests, and, like the Bash- 
P . . . men, belonging to such primi- 
Fnmitive types as " garbage-eaters,” 

” hunt^ of s^lllame,” or 
rygmiet •' unsettled jieoples.” In respect 
of language, mast of them have adopted 
the Bantu .speech of the neighbours round 
them ; but their anthropological charac- 
teristics, to which may be added, in the 
case of the Akka, who have been more 
carefully examined than any others, the 


first 

At the time ol their discovery the 
Hottentots, or Koi-koin as they called 
themselves, inhabited mo.st of the modern 
Cape territoi-y. Upon the east, fronting 
the Kaffir territory, the Kci River formed 
their boundary. Further northward 
the Hottentot district extended in an 
easterly direction to the western part ol 
the Orange River Colony. Even at that 
period scattered tribes lived north of the 
Orange River in German South-west 
Africa, so that no definite northern boun- 
dary of the laci- can lie fixed. The jieoplc 
that dwelt in these districts were shepherds 
by profession, rich in cattle, sheep, and 
goats, knowing nothing of agriculture or 
pottery-making, though 11*611 acquainted 
w'ith the art of smelting and forging iron. 

It was quite otherwise with the Bush- 
men. or San. Their districts partly corre- 
sponded with thase of the Hottentots, for 
little bands ol nomad Bushmen wandered 
about almost ever}*whcre among the Hot- 
tentot settlcment.s. in some cases carrying 
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on the profession of cattle-breeding, though the dwarf pe&ples have also been found 

they were more generally hated and per- in the lake district. But the larger por- 

sccutcd as robbers and cattle-stealers, tion of the dwarl race appears to uins 

Similarly upon the east of the steppe dis- to the forest, and has entirely conformed 

trict to the bordering mountain raises, to this environment. In some cases thqr 

San tribes mingled with the South African are in subjection to their agricultural 

negroes, especially with the Bechuanas. ne^hbours, or to a certain extent upon 

The Kalaliari desert as far as Lake Ngami common terms with them. Here and 

•PK r H pure Bushman territory, there a complete fusion has taken place, 

t I! "'** Bushmen are an unsettled the traces of which are still visible. But 
B k * people, collecting the poor in no case do the dwarfs form tribal com- 

Busbmen possescions ol their homes by munities by themselves, for their character 

constant wanderings, hunting the game does not incline them to this course, and 

upon the plains, and also spoiling the still loss does their mode of life. They draw 

herds of the shopliord tribes, and in later their .sustenance from the resources of wide 

tiinc.s of the European settlers ; low in poverty-stricken districts, and thus tend 

the* .icale ot civilisation, but extremely invariably towards isolation, 

hardy and simjile in their wants. Of these dwarf peoples the first group is 

Kaces similar to the Bushmen are also that on the north-east, the Akka. They 

found further north. Such are the Hucas- live about the sources of the Welle, 

sequere, a light-coloured race of hunters, 'or Ubangi, and, spreading southward, 

living in tlic woods in the interior of form a junction with the dwarf inhabi- 

Bengucla, near the negro Ambuclla, tliough tants of primeval forest on the Aruwimi, 

they do not approach or mingle with this where Stanley first discovered them ; in 

agricultural jieoplc. As regards their fact, dwarf population of unu.sual density 

mode of life, physical characteristics, and appears to inhabit the country from 

civilisation, they are very similar to the the Upper Aruwimi to the western 

real Bushmen. __ _ . lakes at the source of the 

The du arf peoples in the narrow sense pj* Nile, while scattered colonies 
of the tc’tm inhabit a broad Kone stretching k- suaLy Jirc found further south 

olilitpu-Iy through Central Africa, which ^ ^ as far as Tanganyika. A 

con e.sj Hinds very nearly with the area of second great group is that of the 

the dense fore.st, and is interrupted only Watwa, or Batwa, in the southern part of 

where the forest Is rcjilaccd by the more the Congo basin, csiiecially in the district 

open savannah land. In East Africa there of the Baluba. A third group inhabits 

is one remarkable exception in the tribes the rainy forests which cover the rising 

of the Wanege and Wassandani, first dis- ground from the coast to the West 
rovered and described by Oscar Baumann. African tablelands — that is to say, the 
The \\’an'’ge are a hunting people of dimin- Kamerun and Gabun interior. People 
utive stature, wandering over the plains of extraordinarily small stature have been 
to the south of the Eyassi Lake ; but the found inhabiting the primeval forest 
Wassandani. a name which pcrhajis echoes district behind the Batanga coast, not 
the national title of San, are a branch of living in settlements as village com- 
the race which has settled in one siwt. munities, but existing in the woods by 
Roth tribes speak a special language of hunting. 

tlieir own. full of clicks, and utterly unlike Apparently then- is another dwarf 
the Ban! u— the negioes ol South Africa people, the Doko. living in the forest 
The Dwerfi to the Bantu races— district south of Kaifa — that is, north of 

of Darkest ‘^'ulerls; but in other re.spects. Lake Rudolf, in East Africa. Although 
Africa esjieciaily in their form of their existence, or at any rate their 
civilisation, they have been relationship with the Akka and Batwa 
greatly infiiicnccd by their environment, has not as yet been definitely proved, 
Yet in .such matters as their burial there is no reason to doubt the veracity 
customs they strongly remind us of the of the native accounts of them. At the 
customs in use among the Hottentots. present time the Doko seem to be the most 
At the .same time, it has been shown that northerly outpost of the African pygmies, 
there arc in Equatorial Africa tribes of the Our knowledge of the racial movements 
Bushman type who hunt in the plains and up to the period of present-day discovery 
arc not entirely confined to the forests ; clearly shows us that the fair-skinned 
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races of South Africa as a whole, together 
with the dwarf of the forests, are on the 
downward grade, or at best are merely 
holding their own. 

In the seventeenth century the 
Hottentots retreated to the Fish River 
before the Kaffir or Bantu invasion, and 
the remnants of Hottentot races left in 
Natal showed how large a district had 
sven previoudy been taken from them 
by the energetic Kaffir race. Tlie dwarf 
peoples found their territory greatly 
ffiminished by the advance ^ 
agricultural tribes who 


of 


penetrated into the prim- 
eval forests. Many of them 
were absorbed by inter- 
marriage with their numer- 
ous negro neighbours. 

Thus, in a general sense at 
least, the problem of the 
disruption of this racial 
group is solved ; their early 
unity was broken by the 
advance of other peoples ; 
they arc the remnants of a 
population, at one time of 
\ivide distribution, which 
inhabited Central and 
Southern Africa. 

Their migratory charac- 
ter, however, inevitable in a 
nomadic hunter race, for- 
bids us to infer, from their 
presence in a given district, 
that they, and not negroes, 
were its primeval inhabit- 
ants. We must be content 
to presume that the South 
African steppes developed a 
special race in the dwarfs, 
who have simply accommo- 
dated themselves to the 
conditions of their new 
home, the tropical forests, 
whither they were driven 
when the negroes became 
an agricultural people and occupied all 
the ground available for cultivation ; with 
such resources the negroes naturally multi- 
plied far more rapidly than the dwarls, 
who had to rely u^n Nature's bounty. 

The process of expulsion was not can'ied 
out without a struggle. It has even Ixen 
suggested that the wars between the 
pygmies and the cranes mentioned by 
Homer refer to a contest between the 
dwarfs and the swamp-dwellers of the 
Upper Nile, the Shilluk, Nuer, and Dinka. 


Now, as compared with the Bushmen, 
the Hottentots show sundry affinities with 
the negro races. Their clothing and that 
of the Bantu peoples of South Africa, 
especially their chief garment, the kaross, 
is entirely similar. The wooden vessels 
of the Hottentots, in the manufacture of 
which they show great dexterity, resemble 
those of the Kaffirs so closely in shape and 
ornamentation as to be easily confused 
with them. The same remark applies to 
their mvwcal instruments, l^oth races 
breed the same animals and 
ui)on very similar principles. 
Roth undci-stand the art of 
forging iron. The civil con- 
stitution of the Hottentot 
races corresponds to that of 
the neighbouring negroes in 
its mam details. 

As all these implements 
and inditutions are no- 
where to he found among 
the Bushmen, we may 
reasonably conclude that 
the higher civilisation of the 
Hottentots has been derived 
from the neighbouring negro 
races, especially the Kaffirs. 
It this transference of 
civilisation followed upon 
an inlu.sion of negro blood, 
we have a comiilctc explana- 
tion of the anthropological 
difference between Hotten- 
tot and Bushman, and. in 
particular, ol the greater 
stature of the Hottentot. 
Moreover, in East Africa a 
small admixture ot Semitic 
blood may not be wholly 
inconreivable. At the same 
time, the Hottentots have 
linen 1 not merely taken what 

A woman of ths Akka tribe of dwarfs, Kaffirs have tO givC ; 

a tribe discovered by H. M. Stanley they alSO CXertcd an 
intbe dense foiest, of Central Afmra. 

Certain figures of Kaffir mythology are 
undoubtedly derived from Hottentot 
legends, as is proved by the phonetic 
changes of words ; the custom of muti- 
lating the fingers for superstitious reasons 
arorc in this way, for, generally, when two 
races come into contact, the weaker i'l con- 
sidered as possessing greater magical 
powers, and thus influences the intellectual 
life of the stronger. 

On the other hand, the point whicli 
differentiates the Hottentots from the 
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caltlc-brccding negro races is not any one 
characteristic, a rcjietition of which may be 
sought in iar North Africa and West Asia ; 
it is a point of primal and original differ- 
ence, common to Hottentot and Bu'-hman. 
Above all. the Hottentot is not a cultivator, 
like the Kaffir : he inocurcs his scanty 
vegetable diet us the Busliiiian docs, by 
grubbing up edible roots 
with a stone - weighted 
stick. Again. hchasMost 
" * none of his passion for the 
chase, by which he often iirocurcd his chief 
food-supply, ax. like most nomads, he could 
rarely bring himself to slaughtei one of his 
iMttlc. His weapons combine the arsenal 
1)1 the Ijii'hinaii and Ihc Kaffir. The great 
iiilellectiial characteristic of the race, a 
fatal anfl yet invincible carelessness, makes 
tlie final link of the chain uniting Hottentot 
and Bushman, and has been handed down 
H) him from his unsettled and uncultured 
ancestors, who abandoned their destinies 
to the sport of chance and accident. 

The tiansformation of the Hottentots 


only temporary and generally hostile 
contact with Europeans. The first Portu- 
guese viceroy of the Portuguese Indies, 
Don Francesco d’ Almeida, had paid with 
his life for a landing on the Cape at 
Saldanha on March ist, 1510. Misunder- 
standings also took place with the new 
Boer settlers, which speedily resulted in 
open war in 1659. Gradually the Dutch 
succeeded in driving back their opponents. 
The fickleness of the Hottentots and the 
hostility of the separate tribes proved the 
best allies of the Dutch ; thus in the year 
iMo a war broke out bctw’een the Namaqua 
and the Griqua, in which the latter were 
defeated and sought the protection of the 
colonists. 

The history of the war lietwecn the 
Hottentots and the Dutch settlers is not 
rich in striking events ; the Hottentots 
w'crc not destroyed at one blow ; we see 
them gradually retreating and dwindling 
in a manner more suggestive of fusion and 
absorption than of extermination. But as 
the Hottentots retired, and the settlers 


I0 a xhepherd people probably took place 
111 East Africa ; jierhaps the relatively 
belter jihysical development of the race 
may bo oxiilained by their stay in this 
inoio liuitful district. The Bantu peoples, 
who firsi instructed them, soon drove them 
out. Ewn within historical times, rem- 
iiantx ol the Hottentots were to be found 
in Natal, thoiigli the larger part of the 
race were then living lieyond the Kei 
Kiver. and w'ore soon forced back as far 


with their flocks advanced, a new enemy 
appeared, who consideicd the Dutch cattle 
g . quite as well worth plundering 
. as those ol the native shepherd 
. tribes ; the Bushmen did not 
vanish as rapidly as the 
Hottentots, in whose territories they had 
lived as predatory, hated enemies, but 
maintained their ground. They soon 
brought upon themselves the hatred of 
the colonists. The Dutch had their deal- 


as till- (beat Fixh Icivcr. The Hottentots 
ii'ticcited in some cases northward across 
the Or.inge Kiver, wliile others invaded 
till- wcsli-rn p.irt ol llic ('ajK' ; this district, 
lueiioiis to ihc'C migr.itionx, had been in 
I lie po-xi.,..i(,n (if ili(; Bu'hiiien. who even 
at the time of Europetin colonisation were 
wandering about the country in numerous 
bands, and were constantly involved in 
bloody wars with the Hottentot.*. Such 
were the rexjiective conditions of the 
_. Hottentots and Bushmen 

. when, in itxu. the first Dutch 

Sn..<k *ArJs^“ ‘ Zionists set toot uiion South 
South Africa formidable 

European adversaries now appieared upon 
their western flanks, while in the east 
the Kaffirs continued their advance, in- 
flexibly. though for the most part in 
jie.iceltil fashion. 

Before the year 1052. when Jan van 
Kielieek founded a Dutch settlement in 
Table Bay, the Hottentots had come into 
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ings with the Hottentot*, and lived on 
fieaceful terms with them from time to 
time : but a ruthless war of extermination 
was waged against the Bushmen. Thus 
in a comparatively short time the fate of 
these related peoples was decided in the 
Cape itself ; the Hottentots were reduced 
to poierty, their unity was broken, and 
they intermingled more and more with the 
settlers, whereas the Bushmen were ex- 
terminated or driven northward across 
the Orange River. 

Relations between the Hottentots and 
the Kaffirs on the cast at that period seem 
to have been friendly, and produced a 
mixed race of Kaflflrs and Hottentots, 
the Gonaqua, upon the frontier line. 
About 1780, their chieftain Ruyter suc- 
ceeded in collecting a following upon 
the Fish River and resisting all attacks 
for some time ; similarly the brothers 
Stuurman maintained their independence 
for a considerable period about 1793. 
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The names of these leaders seem to indi- 
cate that these were not movements of 
pure-blooded Hottentots. Soon after, 
the Dutch supremacy collapsed, and 
in 1795 Great Britain 
lirsl seized the Cape 
of Good Hope on the 
absorption ot Holland 
by Fiance, an occupa- 
tion to become perma- 
nent by 1806. Alter 
this the Cape Hotten- 
tots have no further 
historical im]X)rtancc. 
though they performed 
useful service in the 
employment of the 
Government during the 
different Kaffir wars ; 
the Bushmen had been 
almost exterminated. 

The Hottentots who 
still survived in the 
Cape were mainly 
concentrated in the 
different reservations ; 
the largest of these, in Fort Beaufort 
district, was originally founded as an 
outwork against the Kaffir invasions. 

But in the north a portion of the race 
remained independent for nearly a century, 
an age ol long and not inglorious struggle. 
Here, to the north of Cape Colony, lived 
the Namaqua ; the greater part ot the race 
was settled south of the Oiangc Rivci, 
although, even at the time of the discovery, 
they extended as far north-west a-, the 
heights ol Angra 
Pequena. Whether 
they were then at- 
tempting to extend 
their area, or were 
remaining quietly 
within their terri- 
tory, is not known. 

The southern part 
of the race bad 
come into contact 
with the Dutch as 
early as ibfii, had 
quickly lost their 
language and dis- 
tinctive character, 
and had received 
a considerable 
infusion of European blood ; the northern 
group, on the contrary, were hardly 
affected by these influences. This 
nation was constantly molested by the 



AN ABORIGINAL TYPE ■ THE BUSHMAN 
The Bushmen are an nnaettled people* extremely 
hardy, living by cattlr breeding: and stealing 





WONDERFUL ART OF THE BUSHMEN 
No nco In South Afrlen ban ihows neh profound aitiatic ikill 
as is seen in the drawliws of the Bushmen, a 6ne example of 
which, representmg a raid on Ka& cattle, is reproduced here. 


Dutch upon the south, and became 
vigorously aggressive, finding an cneigctic 
leader in” the chieftain Christian Jager. 
Christian made attacks and marauding 
expeditions both north 
and south ; when the 
Korana Hottentots 
moved down the Orange 
River in tlie last dccacle 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. and entered the 
territory ol his race, ho 
diovc them back with 
great slaughter. The 
weakest icsistance 
which he experienced 
was that oflcred on the 
north, where the Bantu 
shcjihcrd tribe of tlic 
Hercro was situated ; 
they weio now plun- 
dered and reduced to 
slavery liy the Hotten- 
tots. The marauding 
expeditions of t li c 
Namaqua extended to 
0 \ ambuland and beyond the Cunenc ; 
the tribe liad been gradually translormcd 
into a mobile nation ot ridcis. 

The rule of Jonkcr Afrikaner, a son of 
Christian (183(1-18(12), is marked by 
continuous warfaie and pUmdering : he 
completely subjugated the Hcrcro, and at 
Windhoek and Okahandja he ruled over 
Kama, Damara, and (from i8bi) On- 
donga-Ovambo. Under his successoi , 
Christian, this dominion almost cnliicly 
collapsed. The 
Hcrcro were incited 
to take up arms 
by the Swedish 
traveller. Kail 
J ohan Andersson , 
whose leg was 
broken in 1864 in 
one of these 
“ battles " ; Chris- 
tian \vas killed in 
the course ol tin-, 
stiugglc. But the 
Hottentot .supre- 
macy received its 
severe.st blow under 
Christian’s brother, 
Jan Jonker Atri- 
kancr, when the most iiowerlul of the 
Herero chiefs, Kamahareio, the son 
of Ka-Tjamiiaha, procured supplies 
of arms and ammunition and fought 
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against the Namaqua with general success, numerous small tribes and is in a state of 
Under the influence of German mis- hopeless disruption, 
sionaries hostilities were suspended ; but As the Xamaqua had migrated 
when a new war broke out Jan Jonker northward, so the Griqua, a race with 
was so utterly beaten that his power was a strong infusion of European blood, 
completely broken. retreated northward to avoid the 

It was now plain that only the inter- pressure of the advancing colonists. The 
fcrcnce of a stronger power could put a main body, under the leadership of 
^ , stop to these continual wars, their chieftain Adam Kok, a liberated 

Wan of Hardly had Jan Jonker dis- negro slave from the coast of Mozambique, 
a H*” apj)cared from the scene, when crossed the Orai^e River in 1810 a little 
an erero ^ enemy to the Hcrero below its junction with the Vaal, and 
appeared in the person of Moses Witbooi, founded a “ Free State.” In the jrear 
who again troubled the land for another 1820 the Griqua were living in three 
•■CM ies <)1 years. He was no more .successful races under the two Koks and Berend, 
than Ir.s predecessor in thoroughly sub- in a district extending from Daniel’s 
duing the Hcrero ; on the contrary, he Knyl to the Riet River. Wlien Nicholas 
suffered several serious defeats, and lost Waterboer was elected in Griquatown in 
the position of leader to the forces of the 1822, many of the Griqua withdrew and 
race, his place being taken by his son, joined other races ; a second e.xodus under 
Hcndi ik Witbooi, who was an even more Buys moved toward the mountains on the 
restless jicrsonality. frontier of Cape Colony, and produced 

In the year 1884 Hendrik Witbooi the Bergenaers. In 1826, Adam Kok’s 
tindcrtook an expedition into the district Griqua went to the Bushman colony of 
of the Hcrero. just at the time when the Phiuppolls, which had been devastated 
Gennans were making their first attempts by the Kaffirs. From 1834 the Griqua 
at colonisation upon the coast ; when he chiefs were in receipt of British subsidies, 
returned, in 1885, he suffered a heavy _ . and in 1848-1853 the people 

deleal at the hands of the Hcrero, and at “ were under British suzerainty, 

the same time Kamaharero jilaccd himself _ * “ After the recognition of the 

under German protection. A trouble.some * Orange Free Slate in 1854, 

period of confu-ion and weakness then the government of that republic ])resscd 
ensued, and after the death of Kama- yet harder upon the eastern Griqua, 
harero, in i8go, Witbooi’s invasions were who emigrated in 1862 bevond the 
pre.s.scd with greater ferocity ; he made Drakensberg to " No Man's lland ” in 
his fortress of Hornkranz the base for these Kaffraria. About this time, 1861, the Pondo 
oi)eratioin, until, in the usual manner of chieftain Faku, who was threatened by 
Eurojiean intervention, the Germans the Kaffirs, resigned his rights in favour 
ailvanccd in force, stormed Hornkranz of Great Britain, who divided a portion of 
on Apiil i2lh. 1803, and at length forced the territory among the Griqua, Basutos. 
Hontiiik Witliooi to surrender uncon- and Fingos of Adam Kok. Hiis district 
dilionally on September gth, 1894. was united, in 1876, with Cape Colony, 
Beside the Namaqua, two other Hot- as ‘‘ East Griqualand.” Meanwhile, the 
tentol I aces are worthy of mention, the w’estern Griqua, who were divided 
Koiana and the Griqua, who settled in from their brethren by the Lower Vaal. 
the norlli ol the Cape and north of the had also suffered under the continual 
Orange River. Tlic Korana, who origin- advance of the Cape Boers. Finally, on 
C 1 ni f dwelt in the interior, did October Z7th, 1871, Britain succeeded 

DrsDla'ee’the Contact with in persuading Waterboer, the chief, to 

Hotteatote Europeans until a late period, cede his territo^ to her, including the 
The advance of the colonists newly discovered diamond-fields. Every- 
threw them back upon their old settlements where, by slow degrees and diplomatic 
on each side of the Middle and Upper, skill, a peaceful modus vivendi was 
Orange River, where they were more closely * attained for Hottentots and European 
confined as time went on ; they made an settlers alike. But the ydlow races of 
attempt to extend their territory down South Africa must eventually disappear 
stream, but were defeated with great from history. Such hybrid races seem 
slaughter by the Namaqua. S'.nce that doomed to wear out rapidly, unless saved 
tunc the people has been broken up into by strong infusion of new blood. 
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THE KAFFIR PEOPLES OF THE SOUTH-EAST 


THROUGHOUT Southern and Central 
Atrica the negro races speak Bantu 
dialects. The tribes of the south-east — that 
is, south of the Zambesi and cast of the 
Hottentots — are generally included under 
the litle of Kaffir, a term of Arab origin, 
meaning “ unbelievers.” 

It appears that the Kaffirs migrated 
from the north southward, and, starting 
from Abyssinian territory, finally arrived 
at South-east Africa. The extent of 
these migrations is probably exaggerated. 
In the tenth century a kingdom of the 
Zmgi, or Sendsh, existed in the interior of 
Sofala ; the king could place 3,000 
warriors in the field, who were mounted 
upon oxen. The kingdom exported a large 
amount of slaves, gold, iron, and ivory. 
Races related to the Sendsh seem to have 
lived some distance away upon the coast ; 
others who were less civilised lived in the 
interior and appear from descriptions to 
have been the ancestors of the Jagga and 
Masimba. The later kingdom of Mono- 
motapa, or more correctly 
ot the Monomotapa — the 
word means " sons of the 
mines,” and is undoubtedly 
applied to the rulii^ family 
— ^is probably identical with 
the older state of the 
Sendsh. The gold of the 
country, which was also 
worked by the Kaffire, gave 
a splendour to the kingdom 
of the Monomotapa, which 
was widely exaggerated by 
the ancient chroniclers ; 
hence the kingdom was 
finally represented upon 
European maps as ot 
fabulous extent. 

In modem times two 
races of the Kaffir people of 
South Africa can be dis- 
tinguished : an older race, 
which dates back to the 
original con(^uest of the 
district in antiquity, and a 
younger, warlike 


which, migrating back again from the 
south, presses u]x>n its jieaceful northern 
relations as well as upon other peoples. 
The people of Monomotapa belong to the 
older group, and their descendants now 
inhabit Mashonaland ; for the modern 
Mashona call themselves Makalanga, 
eindcntly the same name as that of the 
inhabitants of Monomotapa, who were 
called Mocaranga. The Portuguc.se 
chroniclers tell us that, about ifioo, 
Monomotapa wjs divided into three 
states, separate provinces which had 
made themselves independent — Sakumbe, 
Manu. and Chicova. 

After this disruption of the wealthy 
Monomotapa no other gieat political 
organisation came into being, and a con- 
quering race would have found itself con- 
fronted by a very feeble opposition. In 
process of time such a race arose among the 
south-eastern Kaffiis. Our inforination 
conceining their internal history is ex- 
tremely scanty pievious to their first 
collisions with the 
Eurojican settlers ; but 
this is not a seiious loss, 
inasmuch as their great 
campaigns of conquest, 
which convulsed Africa as 
far as the great lakes, were 
begun at a much later 
period. Most of the Kaffir 
races agree in the tradition 
that they migrated to their 
territory from tlie north- 
east, and the legend is con- 
firmed by the Arab chron- 
icles ; the.se migrations 
were not .simultaneously 
undertaken, but were slowly 
and giadually completed. 
In the seventeenth century 
the race of the Kosa Kaffirs 
were living furthest to the 
south, and had .slowly pene- 
trated into the Hotten- 
tot district. The nortliern 
group of the .south-east 
Kaififs were collectively 
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known as “ Zulu ” and oiigmally in- 
habited Nalil and its noithein coastline, 
the bivazi, who li\ed in the diatiirt 
which bcais then nimi, wiic closely 
1 elated to tliem in language 

Beiuie the aiijieaianec of Euiopeans 
mosements seem to haic been going on 
within the Zulu gioup, lesulting in the 
absorption ol smallei tribes and the foi- 
iiution nt stiongei laeial confedeiacies 
Meanwhile tin Kosa had to leckon with 
the ad\ ane e ol white i olonists 

Ihe hist Metims of the mcieiless wai 
wliieli aiteiwjid began fell m the yeai 
i7Jb, when a hunting paity which had 
enteiedthe Kaffii teiiitory was murdered 
Small bkiimishcs continued espcciallv 
alter 1754 without slopping the adsance 
tii the folonisls, until in th yeai, 
1778, the Go\einoi of Cape Colony Von 
Plettenbuig, laid down the boundaiy line 
of the Gieat Fish Ki\ei Hi Kaffiis 


howesei paid not the smallest attention 
to this delimitation , consequently, in 
the \eai 1780, 'he first Kaffii wai broke 
out when n small band of ninety-two 
eolonists and torty Hottentots sueeessfully 
dio\c the Kalfiib aeioss the Gieal Fish 
Ki\ei Internal dissension had bioken 
out among the Kaffiis themsehes, and 
the races winch fled acioss the boundaiy 
iisei had aheady beer defeated and 
weakened and weie now foiced to gi\e 
way once moie In the following yeai the 
distuibanccs continued , in the yeais 
1795-1790 the chief \dlambe had a des- 
peiate stiuggle with his nephew, Gaika, 
foi the supieinacy m the Kosa teiritoiy 
In 1797 Gaika was pioclaimed king of 
all the tubes to th west of the Kei by 
John Bariow, pinate sccietaiy to 
Loid Macaitney, hi lemained peaceful 
duimg the stiuggles ol the Biitish with 
th' chief Kungwa who died in 1811, 
on Algoa Bay, and with 
Xrllambe on the Gicat 
Fish Ri\ci In the yeai 
1818 he was drum west- 
waid aftci his defeat on 
the Ainahnde plain on the 
riiumic Ri\ ei by Ndlambe’s 
pai t\ undei a man ol low 
lank, the piophct and 
magician Makanna , but 
shoitlj aftci w lids — m 
1S19 — betoie Giahims 
town on the Cowie user 
M ikann i fell into the 
hands ot the colonists he 
had attacked The 
luithei details of the 
snuggle aie closely con 
neettd with the deselop 
mint of Cape Colony, ind 
ai e 1 esei \ eel unt il w c 1 e ach 
that subject 

Me mwhile, undistui bed 
by Buiopcan attacks, a 
wai 1101 state had aiisen 
among the Zulus, toi 
which few paiallels aie to 
be found m the whole 
couisc of the woild’s 
histoiy The Zulus whose 
name is now geneially 
extended to include the 
whole I ace, weie oiigmally 
nothing moie than a 
small wandeimg tube of 
little importance , but 
about the beginning of the 



THE BIRTH OF THE COLONY OF NATAL 


Liant Farewell treating with the ebieiii nnder Chaka, the Znlo kinc u IBM 
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nineteenth century the 
immense cncigy and 
lulhle&b lyianny of then 
chief Chdka ga\c them 
undisputed ine eminence 
Chakdb mothei hid sent 
him for safety to Dingi- 
wayo, chief of the neigh 
bouimgandmoie poueitul 
tube of he Tetwa when 
he was Inought up thin 
about the yeai ibiS he 
letuined at the ige ol 
Ihnty, took up the icins 
ol government, and 
quickly succeeded in m 
coiporating the Telwas 
with the Zulus 
The whole state was 
now lemodelled with i 
view to wai and conquest 
ind tlie subject membeis 
wcie oiganised and 

systematically tiained foi 
this puiposc The smallei 
lacial conledci tens disap 
peaicd one aftei the othci 
and fiinilyhte within the 
tribe itself was almost 
entiiely bioken up ih( 

nation w is henieloiwud 
divided into aimy coips 
each undci its own wuiioi 
chief oi induni tin 

woinin who w i< ilsu 

subjected to this milituy wiicHOOcroa making warriors invulnsrable 

wi i 1 n iiiii liiiicr When about to prirt fce tl ei iris thcsi w /aids suipar tl Lir facet ^stth bomt 

S\MCITl >\C1C llOllllllg while pigment ronuU Iheir heads they w ii fibli bloddeib Tli ii liodies an 

niOlL Him concubines swat&ed m a dresb of bullocks haii Tie doc^-oi woiks biinsclf ii ^o a fieiuy 
mrl itna #i4f#vn nni iw i dailCPS Wildly TOUIld tllP til Cll f WatrillS daslllllg his switch 111 then 

inu UCie Oircn not jiCl fices and occasionally tiuustiiib a lump of cliy and diit inlo tliiii iiioiith 

mitted to icn then own 



ihildien The 
lejuvenated by 


aimy w is coiislnntly 
enlisting the youthful 
membcis ot conqucicd nus thi 
obvious lesult ol this system w is that 
eomtant wars wtie a vital iiiiessily 
loi the Zulu kingdom ind that its 
infliienie upon its nrighbouis vi is in 
\ inablv destiuitiVL \\htn these 
iiiighbouis wtie not distroyed thiy 
fell upon othci laces m then hasty 
letreat lx foie the adv ineing Zulus, 
until at length a considi table pait 
ot t>outh Afiiea was m a state of Ili 
ment and commotion flius the Mant iti, 
who had been thiust iside by the 
Zulus, thieatened the Capi itself attii 
crushing some ol the vieakei laccs to 
the north of the Orange Rivei howevei, 
in 1823, they were defeated by the 


(jiiqiii llollLiitots ind gi idiullv 
lelijisid into quit SI mil Reininiits ot 
othii lids jisitly 1 iiigixs tioni tin 
lugeli |>iilly /ulus who hid shiicd 
in It volts igunsl ( liak 1 s iiuilty 
sill anud tow lid till south wist indlmiH\ 
joinid till lingo tiibi tioin illii 

till wai soiiii lb 1)1)0 ol till 111 will SI lilt d 
by till Piiitish to till i isl ol till (ill it 
lisli Rive> 

In llic yi 11 IS2^ Cliiki till i Ml Inn 
to a eon jiii iiy oi liis two liiothiis oiu 
of whom Diiigin sti/ciMlu jiowii ittii 
ahudstiuggle with his tillow diiis])ii itoi 
He sin pas ed eve II (Ink I iiiiiiully mil 
fiiocious incigy ind lompli tvd tin 
oiginisition ot till limy Hut tin 
eniinics wen ili* idy ippioiihiiig who 
weic hnally to hii ik tin /iilii pown 
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Biitish colonists had settled on the 
coasts of Natal , in 1837 Botis ciossed 
the mountains and asked pci mission of 
Dingan to settle Ihe Kaffii chief cnticid 
the kadci ot the Boeis, 

Pietei Retitf with sixty- 
si\ of his men, in^o his 
encampment, and ioi 
then Lonhdenr c mui 
deicd them on Febiu- 
aiy 5th ib’jb then bi - 
gins a new page in 
South Aim in histoiv, 
one ol the m inj which 
hue Ik in wiittcn in 
blood 

Foi Dingin the 
Lowaidly deed bioiight 
fatal consequences Ihi 
Boeis gatheied astiong 
foiec, niaiehed into 
Natal nndei command 
of Andries Pii tonus, and 
inflicted a Woody defeat 
on Dingan when he attacked then laaget 
with 12,000 men on December i6lh ibi8 
Dingan fled I0 the Swazi Kafliis, and 
met Ins death among them shoitly 
aftenvaid about 1840 His suecessoi, 
Pinda ‘ Pimci of the Zulus, ’ who eanic 
to powci on 
Lebiuaiy 4 th 

1840, was obliged 
to abandon Natal 
to the Bocis, who 
mie shoi llyaftei 
waids loieiblj in 
eoi ]ioi ated w ith 
till Hiitisheoleniil 
eiiipiu lluis an 
impassable b ii 1 11 1 
was set up on the 
south against tin 
waihke tench neies 
of the Zulus then 
attacks u])un tin 
noith bee ime all 
themoic liequeiit 

Panda’s leigii 
was a peiiod oi 
peace with the 
Biitish 1 his state 
of aitaits con 
tinned until 
Panda’s son 
Ketchwayo, or Cetewayo, in 1857, suc- 
ceeded in defeating his biothei Umbelasi 
in a bloody battle upon the lugela 
Ri\ei, and oustmg his fathei, who had 
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not Intel fei ed in the quan el In Cetewayo, 
the typical warrioi Zulu pi ince again came 
to light, and upon the death ot Panda, 
1872 it bee ame plain that the peace 
between the Zulus and 
the Biitish Government 
would be of no long 
duiation Marauding 
espeditions upon the 
fiontiei incieased in fie 
quciicy, andweie turthei 
incited by iclugees fiom 
lioth i^aitics Cetewayo, 
who saw what was 
coming, had laised his 
aimy to the numbei ol 
40 000 men Ihe British 
insisted that this danger 
ous loice should be chs 
banded, and declared 
war upon the refusal of 
the Zulu ruler There 
could be no doubt about 
the final issue A British 
force was, indeed, destroyed by the 
speais and elubs of the Zulu legiments 
at Isaiidlhwana, 01 Isandula, on January 
22nd 1870, and the base camp at Koike's 
Diiit, held by 120 men, ficicely attacked 
but as Dingan was 
ultimately beaten 
by the Boers, so 
was Cetewayo by 
the Bi itish on 
July 4th, at 
Lluirdi , the Kafiri 
king was forced to 
sui lender uncon- 
ditionally, in the 
lo’est ot Ngome 
on the Blaek Um 
rolosi, on August 
28th, 1879 fhe 
tuithcr advance of 
the British and 
their gradual 
occupation of the 
counti y ai e c\ ents 
which belong to 
European African 
history. 

The ciatei of 
this racial wai had 
thus been violently 
stopped , but 
bands of w amors weic spreading devasta 
tion over a wide area At the time 
when Chaka lose to be head of the 
Zulu races a part of his people fled away 


by 4,000 Zulus 
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from his iron rule. Under 
the leadership of the chief 
Moselikatse, the band 
started north-west in 
i8i8, and first came into 
collision with the race of 
the Makololo, who were 
settled in the eastern 
part of the modern 
Orange River Colony. 

The Makololo retired 
before their attack, 
marched northward in 
1824 under their chief 
Sebituane, and crossed 
the Central Zambesi. 

Meanwhile, the Mata- 
bele, as the people of 
Moselikatse called them- 
selves after a Zulu tribe 
that had long been settled 
in the Transvaal, met 
with other opponents 
between the Orange and 
Vaal rivers — namely, a 
part of the Korana Hot- 
tentots, and also the 
Basuto people, who were 
of the Bechuana race. 

These latter are said to 
have migrated to their 
territory at the outset of 
the seventeenth century, 
and to have gro\vn con- 
siderably in power by 
absorbing the remnants 
of other races. The most 
important of the Basuto 
rViipfe AfnchncTi Irnm THE ZULU WAR OF 187» : FUGITIVES FROM ISANDLHWANA 



g The Zuhl atatQ was remodelled with a view to war and cooqaest about 1820, and 
loOo^ the resulting state of ferment in South Africa was broujrht to a bead when 
Cetewayo destroyed a British force at Isaodlhwana. near the Buffalo River, In 1872 


about i8zo to 
repelled the Matabele 
attack in 1831, acquiring thereby both 
reputation and influence. The Matabele 
were unable to advance further south, and 
gradually got possesion of the modern 
Transvaal. However, on one side the Boers, 
trekking across the Vaal River, defeated 
Moselikatse in 1837, and drove him north of 
the Limpopo. The Matabele then turned 
upon Mashonaland, the old Monomotapa. 
Here the tribes could offer no effective 
resistance. Plundering and slaughter was 
carried on in true Zulu fashion ; the wives 
of the conquered race followed their new 
masters as prisoners, while the young men 
were enlisted in the army. As all the 
attempts of the Matabele to cross the 
Zambesi were fruitless, the main body of 
the race remained in Mashonaland^, a 
2 B 


standing cause of annoyance to their 
neighbours. After the death of Moseli- 
katse, Lobengula became chief in 1870. 
About the beginning of the ’eighties there 
was a constant influx of whites into his 
kingdom, attracted by its wealth of gold ; 
at the beginning of i88g and 1894 his 
territory was taken over by the British 
South Africa Company. The power of 
the Matabele was utterly broken by the 
defeat of Lobengula on November ist, 
1893, on the Bembesi River, to the north- 
cast of his capital of Buluwayo. 

Less known to us than the history of the 
Matabele is that of the other Zulu peoples, 
whose devastating raids extended east- 
ward and far beyond the Zambesi. In 
their case we have to proceed more 
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cautiously. In the lirst place it appears 
that Kaffirs of an older stock, closely 
resembling the Zulus in their customs, 
had been settled in the Zambesi district 
and the East African higjhland for centuries 
— ^that is, probably since the time of 

the great migra- , . 

tion from the 
north; the 
W ay ao, who 
vigorou>>ly at- 
tcickcd the 
iMakua on the 
Rovuma about a 
decade Eigo, were 
probably one of 
these tribes. But, 
in the ne.\t place, 
whole races, the 



LOBEHdULA 


CETEWAYO 

so-called Zulu gf t),g most famoiu native chlefa : Cetewayo, the typical wairior 

apes, have adop- Znin pilnce, and Lobengnla, the lait independent Malahele chief, 
ted the manners 

and military customs of the Zulus, and 
have consequently helped to confuse 
the boundaries of the true area of 
Zulu distribution, overspread by the 
" later invasion.” Now, this same 
northern group of Kaffirs seems to have 
been vigorou.sly active several centuries 
ago. and perhajis played the same part 
as the Zulus did in our own times : such 
at least seems to be the true significance 
of the Jagg and Masimba expeditions, 
which are worthy of a closer examination. 

The Matabele campaim. which con- 
vulsed Central Soutli 
Africa u]i to the Zambesi, 
and indirectly beyond it, 
were in ])oint of influence 
Lven surpa.s.sed by the 
warfare and devastation 
spread by other Zulu bands 
upon the east coast and 
upon either side of the 
Lower Zambesi. The chief 
Mani-kus is said to have 
led the first army north- 
ward alter Chaka’s death. 

Gasaland, the district be- 
tween the mouth of the 
Zambesi and Zululand, was 
Qrst overrun and devas- 
tated ; the inhabitants, 
who had previously been a happy and 
industrious people, were scattered or 
reduced to slavery, and they now bred 
dogs for their supply of meat in place of 
their beloved cattle, which feU mto the 
hands of the Zulus. A similar fate befell 
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Wboae force wu eat to plecei at 
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the races on the Lower Zambesi. The 
regular export of gold had maintained a 
certain coimection between this district 
and more advanced races, and the in- 
habitants had made considerable progress 
in civilisation. Artistic iron and gold 

.smiths ex- 

changed the pro- 
ducts of their 
industry not 
only with their 
fellows, but even 
with Arabs and 
Portuguese, and 
the manufacture 
of woollen fabrics 
had spread from 
the ^mbesi far 
into the interior. 
The population 
was composed of 
very different 
elements, for slavery had here been a 
flourishing institution from an early period 
and its usual results, the dissolution and 
fusion of races, were plainly manifest. 

The warlike Zulus, under Songondawe, 
Jljiesen, Sum and Mbonan, Mputa and 
Kidiaonga, attacked this mixture of races 
with shattering energy. But in this case 
they no longer appear under their own 
name ; perhaps they had in part emigrated 
northward to escape Chaka’s t3^anny at a 
time when this people was being consoli- 
dated under his iron mle, and had not 
entirely imposed the name 
of its own little tribe upon 
the general whole. We find 
.such Zulu offshoots as 
“ Landin ” on the Zambesi, 
as “ Wangoni ” to the west 
of the X5^sa, as " Masiti ” 
or “ Masitu ” between the 
Nyassa and the east coast 
of the continent. as 
” Watuta "to the south of 
Unyamwesi. All these exer- 
cised a terribly destmetive 
influence ; their example 
induced peaceful agricul- 
tural tribes to assume the 
dress and arms of the con- 
querors (the stabbing spear 
and the shield covered with oxhide), 
and in like manner to invade and de- 
vastate the territory of their neighbours. 
Among these “ Zulu-apes ” may also be 
included, in a certain sense, the Wahehe, 
who, as a whole, are closely related to the 



THE HEROIC DEFENCE OF RORKES DRIFT ISO MEN ACi^INST 1 000 ZULUS 

In the beginninE of fhe Zulu War af 1879, Chelmaford i main force advanced to Iiandihwma leaving a email band 1 1 
— aid communications at Rorke 1 Dnft The Zulns 'vadid him, and bnrit on the camp, and. bntforita I 


gnaid communications at Roraea onn The Zulns 'vadid him, and bnrat on the camp, and, hut for its heroic deibnct 
by 120 whites against 1,000 Znlua, wonld have mvaded Natal Prom Lady Butler s picture uy the artist a penniaaun 


Wasagara About 1800, and especially 
from about 1870, they foimded seveiaJ 
kingdoms upon true Zulu piinciples undct 
then chiefs Nyugumba, Matshinga, and 
Mambambe, which weie ultimately sub- 
dued in 18^ by the advance of (rciman 
colonisation Phenomena pi ecisely similai 
in kind to these modern aggiessivc mili- 
taiy Kaffir communities had piesented 
themselves thiee centunes before When 
the second Portuguese embassy was staying 
m the yeai 14^0- ^ 

1491 with Mani- 
Congo, the king 01 
the Lowei Congo, 
whose court was at 
Ambassc, news ai- - 
nved from the in- 
tenor that the 
people of tlieMun- 
dequete, on the 
lakes at the sources 
of the Congo, were 
preparing lor wai 
The Congo king 
immediatdy had 
himself baptised. 



tioops, whose king had great difficulty in 
maintaining his position even with Poitu- 
guesc help, and subdued pait of the 
Poitugucsc distiict of Angola 
They lenewcd then attack fiom 1543- 
154(1, and, after bringing Congo to the verge 
of destruction were finally defeated ; the 
lemaindei of tlicm then settled in the 
distiict of Kassandje Then original 
habitation is said to have been about the 
sources of the Zambesi and of the Congo , 
- so they may very 
well hive been a 
' Kaffir race Moic- 
j over, the militaiy 
j oiganisation of the 
j Jagga apparently 
corresponds in its 
mam featuies with 
that of the Zulus 
The Jagga also 
increased their 
strength by incoi- 
poiating with then 
troops the youth ot 
the peoples whom 
they defeated and 
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THE DEFENDERS OF RORKES 
like Clovis of old, Lmutenapti Churd and Brombud, whose six score men held generally slaugh- 
and successfully ““ ^ Cetewayo Of the»r 

attainments in civilisation, or of their 


:ulw 

beat the enemy. This fust movement seems 
to have been the prelude to further strug- 
gles and the mvasion of the Jagga Under 
their king, Simbo, these “ Giacas " advanced 
toward the west coast, defeated the Congo 


or 

customs, we know but little , the name 
Jagga is certainly a Kaffir word, and 
means " troops," “ soldiers," or " bodies 
of young men." 
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THE ARAB SETTLEMENTS ON THE EAST 


The Ruined 
Cities of 
Mnshonninnd 

•sujjrcmacy : 


ALAIOST tliioughoiit Eastern Africa, 
^ evidences are to be found of the 
p’.ehcnec of an early civilisation of which 
1C may be confidently affirmed that it was 
not iadigenous. From Somaliland as lar 
southward as Mozambique ruined stone 
buildings are to be found uiion 
the coast. Many of these 
doubtle.ss belong to the period 
ot Fortugue.se and Arabic 
the origin ot others, however, 
is yet unexplained. This chain ot ruins is 
terminated at Mozambique. Ihit further 
south, beyond the Zambesi, in the interior 
of Sofala is a large district — Mashonaland — 
containing a number ot extemivc ruins, in- 
cluding the famous Simbabwe. the unusual 
size and .solidity of which vividly impress 
the imagination. 

Tliese were stone building.s, all of very 
similar character ; in their simjilest form 
they consist of a circular wall, built of hewn 
stones without mortar, and often displaying 
some simple oniamcnta tion of .otraighl 
lines running round their circumference. 
Usually a second wall surrounds this firsi 
cin'le.and the intervening .>pace is divided 
into small rooms by jiartitions. The 
entrance is guarded by sjiccial iortifica- 
tions ; their whole character indicates that 
the inhabitants lived in a hostile district in 
a slate of continual war. .Strong massive 
towers, the object of which it Ls difficult to 
explain, rose here and there. The ruins arc 
exceptionally poor in objects of civilis;ition. 
\Vc may mention a few figures of birds and 
pots oi soaiistonc, iron implcmcnl.s which 
pi'rhaps belonged to later inhabitants of 
the ruins, some jiorcelain, which maj' have 
liccn brought into the interior by Arab 
nierehants ; and this is practically all. In 

Fortre.... 

of Aneieot hear 

Oold-diucr* 01 Strange inscnptions on the 
gate.s, which were unintelli- 
gible to the visitors ; such inscriptions 
have been discovered in modem times, 
and appear to be of Semitic origin. 

But the rea.son why those stone castles 
were built is clear. Ever3rwhere in the 
iieighlioiirhood of the buildings we find 
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smelting furnaces, dross, pieces of ore, 
and remnants of crucibles, and in many of 
these fragments arc still to be found traces 
ol gold ; there can be no doubt that these 
old lortresses were built to protect the 
gold-diggers. 

In the next place it is clear from the 
utter lack of artistic work that the 
builders were not Indians, Egyptian'., or 
Greck-<. In effect, we must attribute the 
buildings to a Semitic people, with an 
overwhelming presumption in favour of 
the Arabs. We are irresistibly led to 
identify Mashonaland with the Ophir of 
the BiUc. 

When and W'hy the district was 
abandoned it i.s impossible to say; but 
the condition of the buildings seems to 
point to their almost simultaneous ’ de- 
struction by hostile forces. As regards 
the question of the Arab settlements of 
Roman times, we have information 
from writers who belong to European 
civilisation — ^namely, the so-called •' Peri- 

The Re.i Erv^^^^ Sea,” 

1. ^ , ^ and the Geography of Ptolemy, 
of Ophir Erom these sources it appears 
that in the second century 
A.D. there were a large number of 
trading stations upon the cast coast of 
Africa, with which the Arabs maintained 
a vigorous and profitable trade. It was just 
at that period that the Arabs began to 
monopolise the trade by forcing the 
Egyptian shijis to transfer their cargoes 
to Arab vessels at the exit of the Strait ot 
Bab cl-Mandeb. It can hardly be doubted 
that the .settlements had been in existence 
long before that period. The most 
southerly point known to Ptolemy was the 
promontory of Prasum, which he places in 
16° 25' latitude south. This would nearly 
correspond to the latitude of the modem 
Blozambique. He also mentions Rhapta, 
which is to be found upon the coast of 
Zanzibar, corresponding possibly with the 
modern Pangani, which lies upon the 
river Rufu as the old town did upon the 
Rhaptus ; or it is to be identified with 
Kilwa. Further north lay Tonike, Essina, 
and other trading stations. Our informants 
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know nothing of any unusually gieat 
sxpoi t of gold 01 of the gold mines and 
tosvns of Mashonaland Ihcy lav nioie 
stress upon the e\i)oit ot icsin fiom 
Noi than East Afiica Possihly llu Vtahs 
weie careful to lude the souuc of thru 
gold supply, that then domination in 
Mashopaland may have alicady come to 
luin IS suppoited by an obseisation in the 
Arabic chiomcle of Kihva, stating that it 
was not befoie the jeai looo a d that the 
people of Makdishu— tliat is, Somaliland — 
lediscoveied the gold-mines of Sofah 
According to Aiab accounts of latci cen- 
tunes, tiade appeals to have continued m 
a flouiishing condition, and to hue been 



RinNS OP FORTS OF THE GOLD-DIGGERS OF OPHIR 
ThronKhOBt Maihonaland are imptesuve mua, probably forta of ancient 
cold-digcera, tbe diatnct beina identified with »he Ophir of the Bible 
Thoae of Simbabwe, ihown above, are most famooa A model of tbe mins 
IS shown m the top n^ht hand comer , one of the massive tower fortifica- 
tions at the bottom, the other olqeets being aculptores Ibund u the nuns 


shaicd by Indian and at limes by Chinese 
shi]is About 908 \D tlakdiiihu and 
Boiawa, 01 Bias a on the Somali coast 
wcic founded by kiabs fiom FI Chasa on 
the Pei-ian Gull, as also was Kihva about 
075 1 nc island of Zanzihai and Pemba 

had been in the hands ol the Aiabs long 
befoit, and even mixed lares ol Aialvs 
and negioes wcie to be found on the coast. 
In the twcltth century vve have mention 
of Mahndi 01 Melindc, and also of Momba , 
but Kilw a seems to have been picdominant 
foi a long pcnod — {nobably because it 
had the monopoly of gold c\poit — ^while 
Makdishu was ol duct importance on the 
noith Islam was caily tiansplanted to 
Ahica and helped to consolidate 
the Aiab settlements So when 
the Poitugucse finally laised 
the v( il which shionded these 
distiicts, tlicie weie a numbci 
of flouiislung sultanates and 
iich towns upon the coast, 
which wcic in the hands of the 
Aiabs fiom Sofala as fai north 
as Malmdi, while a vigoious 
communication was kept up 
by sea between the coasts 
of East Afiica and India 
Tlie appeaianccof the Poitu- 
gucse was piomptly followid 
by collisions with these Aiab 
sctHcmciits In the south, the 
Aiabs weie successfully driven 
bick , but the noithein towns, 
isptca'ly Mombasa, though 
inoic 01 less subjugated, wcic 
It best a doubtful and expen- 
sive aiquiMlion, cvcnduiing the 
lloiii isliing pciiod of Poitugucse 
picdominance When Poitu- 
gal’s powei declined the 
sliongcst and most maiitinie 
of the Aiab states natuially 
cntcicd into hci inheiitance 
I his Aiab state was Oman, 
which was situated on the 
castcin jiomt of the Aiabian 
jicninsula a distiict facing 
India and Peisia , at an 
catly date its geographical 
situation gave it a dominant 
position, and the powei 
of the state was increased 
by the foimation of a special 
Mohammedan sect, the chief of 
which was the leigning sultan 
of the land, with the title of 
Imam of Maskat. Oman was 
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tom by internal dissensions foi a long succession — Zanzibar, Masia, Pemba, and 

period ; but in 1624 the Jaiebite Nasser on November 26th, 1729, Mombasa 
ben Muidjid made himself sole rulei He In Maskat the Jarebite dynasty was 
was forthwith obliged to embark upon a replaced bv the Abu Saidi family, which 
wai with the Portuguese, who had several rules in Oman and Zanzibar now. The 
coast towns belonging to Oman in their founder of this dynasty was the cam- 
posscssion, but it was his cousin and mandei-m-chief Sohar Ahmed ben Said, 
successor, Sultan ben Sef (1649- who ascended +he throne in 1744 The 
A *1. s* « who fust succeeded m change of dynasty led to a second change 

r o taking the last Portuguese in the lelations between Oman and the 
ofomaa stiongliold, Maskat, in 1630 Afiican coast towns Marka, Zanzibar, 
During the couise of this wai Oman had and Kilwa alone acknowledged the new 
become a foiniidable maritime iMwer. suptemacy, the lemaining towns, headed 
Sultan Ixn Sif haiassed the Poituguese by the ever lestless Mombasa, under the 
in India and East Afiiea, and about 1660 biotheis Mohammed and Ah ben Osman, 
tempoiaiily sci/id the town of Mombasa declared their independence and found 
In 1698, his son and successoi, Sef ben themselves immediately at war with 
.Sultan, succeeded in captuiing Slombasa, Ahmed ben Said in consequence At the 
stirring up the tntiie population 01 the same time, mtcinal struggles were laging 
coast against the Poituguese, and thus in the seveial towns, especially in Patta 
subduing East Afnca as far as Cape Ultimately, m 1785, an ingenious 
Delgado manoeuvre lestoied to Maskat the whole 

Meanwhile it began to appear that the coast Ime, which for a long time bore the 
little state of Oman had undertaken a mild yoke of the lulers without complaint 
task beyond its poweis It the coast It was not until the govemoi of Mom- 
toivns— Kdwa, Zanribai, Melindi, Patta, basa, Abdallah ben Ahmed (1814-1823) 
Fasa — took advantage of the weakness attempted to make himself mdependent, 
of Oman to declaie tliomselves inde- that the leignmg monatch of Maskat, 
ixindcnt petty states the Aiab dominion Scyyid Said, was loused to greater energy 
would lie oveithiow'n This was piecisely _ After long hesitation, he sent 

what occuired In 1728 Poitiigal availed ‘™**’** a fleet to East Aiiica m 1822, 
herself of the resulting contusion to make . l,*St t assistance of 

a second attack, Patta fell into her “** Mohammed ben Nassei, the 

hands again, and on March i6th Mombasa, goveino’ of Zanzibar, who had remained 
the last Aiab stronghold on the coast, tailhful to him, he speedily icduced 
was obliged to open its gates This was Mombasa to a desperate condition As 
the cvpiiing effort of the Poituguese a last resource Scliman ben Ah placed 
power As soon as the inhabitants of the himsclt undei the protection of the 
coast again united till 11 foices against the Englishman Owen in 1824 But the 
luieigncis the towria wcie lost in lapid British Government did not confirm the 



MOMBASA IN THE DAYS OF THE SI.AVE TEADE BOMBARDMENT BY BRITISH WARSHIPS 

MombasEt the ever restless Arab state on the east coast of Afnest founded before the Fortnpiese occupation in the 
fifteenth century, is now the capital of the Bntish East African Protectorate It was a centre of the slave trade 
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THE END OF SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR 
Witli the introductiop of the clove tree and the erowtli of plantationa the oid Arab 
slave tiade of Ziuizibir revived and rose to enormous pi oportions until the British 
mterveiied This picture shows the destruction of the last of the slavers stockades 


convention and the 
town was foiced to 
surrender to Sevyid 
Said, who appeared 
m iSzS with a fleet of 
eleven shijis ol wai 
Shortly alteiwaiJs 
howevei Mombasa was 
again in lull revolt, 
until 1837, when Spyyul 
Said succeeded in le 
covering possession of 
the town tieachuy 
and completely txiiel- 
Im^ the luling family 
of the Msara to which 
he liad picviously cn 
tiusted some powers ol 
government In 1840 
the victo lous sultan 
detei mined to transfei 
his reside nit peima 
nenlly to Afina and 
chose Zanribai foi this 
purpose Ihc con 
nLction between Oman 1 
and Zaiizibai was dis 
solved b\ the death of 
Seyyid Slid in 1856, 
one of his sons Styyid 
Madjid laking the 
Airiean auminions 
while Seyyid Sueni 
received the Aiabian 
teiiitoiy Great 
Biitain whose position 
as dominant Powei in 
the Indian Otcan was 
now assuiid id] us ted 
certain points 01 van 
anre between the two mins in 1851) bj 
inducing the sultan of Zan/ibai to pay his 
brother in Maskat a ycaily subsidy of 
40 000 dollais She also supported the 
sultan against one of hu- yonnen bmtbeis 
who attempted to revolt* the latei sultan 
Se yvid Bai gash Dui mg the elosing yeat s 
ot Scjyid Madjid’s life Gieat Biitain jra’d 
the yeaily compensation due from the 
sultan to Maskat out of her own resouices 
Aftei Sevyid Madjid's death, m 1870, 
the powei ]}<issed to his brother Seyyid 
Baigasli, who died on April Z5th, 1888 
Under his government those changes 
began which have effected a fundamental 
revolution m Afncan affairs 

rhe wealth of the Arabs dvveUmg on the 
eoast and the islands was chiefly derived 
horn their landed pioperty Mombasa, 


foi insl 111(1 w IS sliong enough to offer 
a long usislancc chiefly by leason of its 
|)osscssion of the island of Pemba with 
Its iich pldntdlions Since 1818 the 
clovr-tnc had bein cultivated there with 
biilhdntly successful lesults At the 
beginning of the nineteenth (xntury the 
coinmcicc of Zanzibai was veiy unimpor- 
tant, the cxpoit of ivoiy was compara- 
tively small , the slave trade was carried 
on in a very modest way, and the traders, 
chiefly Indians, were few in number 
The mtroduction of the clove-tiee pro- 
duced a gieat change Large plantations 
now sprang up, lequinng many hands to 
work them slave-hunting and the slave 
trade revived The wealtii thus acquired 
enabled cntei prising Arabs not only to 
get slaves fiom the coast tnbes by barter, 
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but also to fit out strong, well-armed 
expeditions lor the purpose of breaking 
down the numerous obstacles to trade, and 
of liuying or kidnapping slaves in the 
interior. Ivory and cheap .'>lavcs now 
came down to the coast in abundance, 
and the extraordinary profits w'hich were 
made at the outset were a stimulus to 
more extensive raids and trading expedi- 
tions. Thus Arab influence spread further 
into the interior, though the idea was 
never entertained of c.stablishing any 
permanent political supremacy on the 
continent, apart from that already e.xisting 
in the .settlements upon the coast. The 
Zanzihai government certainly claimed 
the allegiance of the several Arab con- 
tractors who made their way into tire 
interior on their own account : but it could 
not and would not cxercLse any control, 
and generally did not attempt to assert its 
rights until the return of the caravans. 

The increase of the .slave trade, and the 
devastation which it created, compelled 
the intervention of the British. As early 
as 1847 they had prohibited the .slave 
trade north of Brava ; in 1873, Sir Bartle 
Frere was sent out to add his persuasions, 
W'hich were of a forcible character, to 
those of the Consul-General, .Sir John 
Kirk, and to impo.se upon the sultan a 
treaty whereby the slave trade was ofii- 
cially abolished. The re.sult was inevit- 
ably dtsastroas for the Arab plantation 
owners, who, dej^rived of the labour neces- 
sary to their work, wcie reduced to poverty 
and inspired with fierce hatred ol every 
European. The only cour.se open to these 
ruined men was to try I heir lortune.s at 
tiading on the continent, to collect ivory 
'ind kidnap .slaves, which were .secretly 


brought over to Zanzibar. T^us the unfor- 
tunate districts of East Africa were sacri- 
ficed to marauders of the worst class, and 
the Arabs became the curse of the country. 
About the different centres of Arab influ- 
ence oases of higher culture certainly 
arose amid the general devastation, which 
exercised some beneficial influence upon 
the natives ; but such benefits were far 
outw'eighed by the attendant misery. The 
Arabs began to make plantations at these 
centres also, a fresh demand for slaves 
arose, and the raids continued incessantly. 
The earliest and most important base of 
o])erations was Tabora in Unyamwesi, 
which may be said to mark the first and 
shortest stage of the Arab advance. 
Further inland is Ujiji, the harbour of 
Tanganyika, and also the notorious 
Nyangwe, on the Upper Congo, whence the 
Eastern Congo valley was cruelly devas- 
tated. Many tribes, such as the Manyema 
became the ready helpers of the Arabs, and 
took to raiding on their own initiative. 

Within the few years ensuing, British 
influence was strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of several British officials. But 
other Powers were now alert to appro- 
priate " spheres of influence ” in the Dark 
Continent. Treaty-making began to be 
actiwly carried on in the interior, and 
presently it became imperative that Great 
Britain and Germany .should omc to a 
definite understanding as to their respec- 
tive areas of ascendency. The matter 
was finally settled by the Anglo-Gcrman 
Convention of 1890, accompanied by an 
Anglo-French agreement, which virtually 
turned the northern half of the Zanzibar 
sultanate into a British protectorate, Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba being included therein. 



A VIEW OF ZANZIBAR, ONCE THE CENTRE OF THE SLAVE TRADE 
Zansibar, the capital of the sultanate, on the island of Zansibar, Is the principal port on the east coast of Africa, and 
is under British protection. It was the centre of the Bast African slave trade In the days of Its greatest prospimty. 
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TRIBES OF NORTH AND CENTRAL EAST AFRICA 


the present time in Central East 
Africa it is possible to distinguish 
with tolerable clearness several zones of 
civilisation which display the results of 
long-continued foreign influence. The 
coast lowns and the larger portion of the 
sea-board are inhabited by the Suahcli, a 
■nixed people with a certain infu.sion of 
Arab and also of Portuguese blood, 
united by a common language and a 
uniform civilisation . In the fruitful moun- 
tainous country behind the coast-line and 
in the plain districts further in the interior 
dweU small races often in a very low stage 
of civilisation. When we penetrate the 
highlands between the Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa, we reach a 
district too far from the coast to be de- 
moralised by the influence of the foreigners 
settled there, and yet sufficiently near 
to receive all kinds "of stimulus. Thus, 
in this distriet has arisen a people, 
the Wanyamwe.si, civilised — at least in 
. the African sense of the word — 
p . admirably distinguished by 
M ^ f " . manufacturing industry and by 
ooa an inclination for trade, and 


which we have no direct information ; 
but its importance can easily be inferred 
even in its pre.scnt condition of decay. 

The central point of Unyamwesi is 
Unyanyembe ; even after the disruption 
of the kingdom, the date of which is un- 
known, communication with the coast was 
- . . maintained here, and certain 
f*A*\'** tradition.s of no great antiquity 
? “ were preserved. We are pro- 

vaiioai ijjjjjjy correct in placing the 
founder ot the prasent dynasty, Swetu I., 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Under this niler the caravan trade, 
whicJi had probably ceased, must have 
been reopened — a movement apparently 
begun by two elephant hunters, Mparan- 
gome and Ngogombe, who made their way 
nearly to the coast and then acted as 
guides to the cafavans of their country- 
men about 1835-1830. The Arabs soon 
availed themselves of the newly opened 
trade route, and founded Tabora in 1846 
as their centre of operations. At this 
point begins the great modern Arab in- 
cursion into Central Africa, with the great 
revolutions and struggles to which it led. 



likely to be highly important in the Other iorcign elements were also to bo 
future of the continent. found in Unyamwesi. An offshoot of the 

This people has apparently maintained Hamitic Wahuma immigratioas from the 
a peaceful intercourse with the coast from north appears at an early jicnod but did 
a very early period. The word Unyamwasi not attain to any political iiiAncnco in the 
rnpang " Moonlaud,” and originated country. On the other hand, the Zulu 
among the coast population, who may raids brought detachments of this war- 
have heard, like the Arabs, their teachers, like race into the district ; their influence 
of the legendary Mountains of the Moon upon the destinies of Unyamwesi was to 
of the ancients : the name was naturally become important in later times, when 
attached to the most important district those additions were known as Watuta or 
of the interior, the goal of all trading Wangoni. About 1850 the Watuta sepa- 
expeditioas. Tire natural advantages of _ . rated from the Masitu, the Zulus 
the locality, and especially the protection . upon Lakes Schirwa and Nyassa, 

afforded by the plains and lakes against advancing from the north- 

attacks from without, contributed to west end of Lake Nyassa, 

advance the prosperity of .Unyamwesi; attacked the Warori, being attracted by 
30 too did the caravan trade and the higher their wealth of cattle ; finding them loo 
civilisation thereby introduced, which strong, they passed by Urori and advanced 
helped to consolidate the different races to Udjidji in 1858, the Arab inhabitants 
of the district to a doser political unity, taking refuge on the island of Bangwe. 
The highest prosperity of this state cer- The Watuta then attacked Uhha, on Lake 
tainly >^gTnp to pass at a time concerning Tanganyika, and Urundi, with its capital. 
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Mmvukeye, without success, marched 
through Uvinsa, entered Unyamwesi, and 
arrived by way of Usindja at the Ukerewe 
Lake. Here they remained some years, 
and then returned to Sudussukuma, the 
cliief of which prudently became the 
son-in-law of the Watuta leader and 
received his land back as dowry. How- 
ever. part of the Watuta went 
, farther south, and became the 
Ainea s reliable contingent in 

»poeoi> service of the powerful 

Mirambo, the " Napoleon of East Africa.” 
Under him they were gradually trans- 
formed from a fierce tribe of wanderers 
to a slate which became highly prosperous 
in the well-watered pasture lands of 
Ugomba and Ngalla. 

Mirambo himself, bom about 1830, 
was of the race of the Wanyamwesi, 
probably the son of a petty village 
chieftain ; he was a caravan porter, and, 
being badly treated by an Arab, escaped 
into the wilderness and collected a band 
of robbers about him, which was soon as 
great a terror to the natives as were the 
Arabs themselves. Upon the death of the 
chief of Uyoweh, a small district belonging 
to Unj’amwesi, ho seiifed this territory 
and terrorised the whole of south-west 
Unvamwesi by hLs devastating raids. 
Tonflict with the Arabs was inevitable. 
.Stanley, who was travelling through the 
country just at that period, 1871, took 
part in the cxjiedition which the Arabs 
made against Mirambo ; their \'ictorious 
admnee was s{x:cdily terminated by a 
crushing defeat. In the .same year 
Mirambo stonned and burned the torvn 
of Tabora. He was then, between 1870 
and t88o, at the height of his power. 

But the splem of conquest which he 
had adopted from the Zulus was not the 
method by which ])ermancnt empires are 
formed. Unyamwesi, which had been 
formerly so powerful, did not rise to new 
prosperity under Mirambo. His power 
Ti. ^1 . V wasted, as it had grown, by 
The Clutch continual war. After his death, 

hi MoraUnd ™ ^886, Unyamwesi was more 
“ than ever torn by faction, and 

before a path out of this state of disruption 
to further development could be found 
Tabora was garrisoned by the Germans 
in i8go. This event, together with the 
defeat of Sikki, chief of Unyanyembe, 
announced the beginning of a new era 
for these districts. The clutch of Europe 
had closed upon the savage region. 
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Very little is known of the history of the 
Bantu-speaking peoples settled to the 
eastward between Unyamwesi and the 
coast. It is clear that their numbers were 
once greater and their situation more 
favourable than now. On the other hand, 
the state of the Bu-shman races in the 
unwatered territory is an argument agaiast 
assigning the whole of Central East Africa 
to the Bantu. Here also there was un- 
doubtedly constant migration and fusion 
of races at an early epoch. 

Tlie inhabitants of U.sagara, Useguha, 
Usamhara, Ukami and Chutu ap|iear to 
form a connected group, which, like the 
Wanyamwesi, has been settled in its 
territory from an early period. Contrasted 
with these are those Bantu who have come 
under Hamitic influence, of whom the 
chief representatives are the Wagogo, 
beside numerous smaller tribes further 
northward, such as the independent 
Wadchagga at the Kilimanjaro, the tribu- 
tary Wapokomo on the Tana, etc. The 
northern races of the Wanyamwesi are 
originally related to the Wagogo, and the 
latter have linguistic affinities to the 
_ Bantu people of the Wahuma 

PmbIm of a general con- 

tKc Eoat itoction can be made among 
them, enabling us to draw 
several conclasions as to their early history. 
In more recent times Usambara and the 
district on the Kilimanjaro have been 
of s]>ecial historical importance. About 
halfway through the nineteenth century 
Usambara was in a comparatively w'ell- 
ordcred condition, under a king named 
Kmcri. He rc.sided in Wuga, and was 
the fourth of his dynasty, pos.scssing for 
the moment only a jjart of Usambara, 
until Bondei and aho a piece of Wadigo- 
land, inland from Mombasa, were added by 
conquest. Useguha, the coast dwellers of 
which were provided with guns, broke 
away. His family appear to have been 
of Arab origin, or at least to have received 
a large infusion of Arab blood ; legend 
speaks of their immigration from Nguru, 
or Dshagga. After Kmeri’s death, in 
1867, the power of the little state declined 
very rapidly. Simbodja, Kmeri’s suc- 
cessor, who resided in Wasinda and 
ultimately became involved in a quarrel 
with the Germans, even lost Bondei, where 
another chief of the Wakilindi family, 
Kibanga, made himself ind^ndent. 
The historical importance of Usambara 
may be easily explained by the natural 
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characteristics of the country A fruittul 
mountainous distnct gives protection and 
security to a stiong government until its 
influence is automatically extended over 
the sui rounding plains, and a state arises 
with tolerably stiong poweis of resistance 
In thk wav the power of the races about 
Kilimanjaio, and especially that of the 
Wadchagga in the suiiounding distncts, 
became noticeable But the scanty 
numbers and the disunion of these moun- 
tain tnbes have invaiiably hindered the 
formation of a gieatei kingdom 
Eveiy distiicl in Noith-cast Afiica, in- 
habited by Bantu tnbes, with the possible 
exception of the little states about 
Kilimanjaro, has been subjected to the 
disintegiating and destiuctive influence 
of Hamitic laces, who adsanced fiom the 
noith Unyamwesi was one of those East 
Afiican distncts which aie so fai distant 
fiom the coast that the influences of tiadc 


exercised a beneficent lathei than a dis- 
turbing influence The same is tiue to a 
far greatei extent of the lake distnct 
which IS sill passed by lew pans of the 
continent in the advantages of its situation 
Piotected by the lakes riveis, and steep 
mountain langcs, without being utteiU 
cut off fiom communicat'on with tin 
outei woild the seveial states weie ben 
m possession of a fiuittul and well-wateu>l 
soil, and could develop a tiuc iiegio 
cixilisation Afnca can show but lew 
jxuallels to the himness of then stiuctuu 
and exttinal powci Bantu peopks 
founded these kingdoms in antiquity 
and still fonn the main stock of the 
jxijiulation, though they base ccilainl> 
been gieatly cliangcd by inteiniaiiiagi 
with othei negio laccs fliej hate been 
the leal foundeis of the local civilisa- 
tion , not only do they till the soil, but 
th^x alsonianufat luie those tasteful objects 
which ha\e Ixtn jnaistcl 
by all Emopcan xisitois 
to the counti y 1 he ci\ il 
isation of the coast has 
touched more bglitly upon 
the lake distnct ih in ujxin 
Unxamwcsi when cotton 
Is plantid and wo\tn In 
the Wahunia states, as 
they aie gtniiiilly called 
collcctivilv the oldei ait of 
making cloth fiom tin baik 
of tiecs has been biought 
to unusual jiei fcction 
\Ve know nothing of the 
jiohtiial condition of thi 
lake disti'cl in that lailui 
jKiiod whin the Bantu 
wiic at the same time 
the lulcis and the owneis 
of the land , but it is highly 
jnobable that thcicwas a 
settled constitution even 
then Ihis constitution 
did not take its jnesent 
loim until immigiants ol 
Hamitic blood came into 
the land fiom the noith 
east these imm^iants ai e 
the Wahuma The lulers 
of Uganda were probabI\ 
not of Wahuma lace, but 
were m any case ol Ha- 
mitic oiigin and must 
theiefore have enteied 
the counti y fiom the 
noith-east, as the eastern 
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THE DEATH OF BISHOP HANNINGTON IN UGANDA 
After the apneeraiice of Enropeana and Araba u Uganda, the conflict of foreign 
idaaa proTolnd gieat confoaioni and both Chnatiana ana Mobammedana were 
peraecuted, King Blwanga evenoidenog the murder of Biahop Hanmngton 
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of the Fair 
Peoples 


side is protected by the Victoria Nyanza. 
The date of tlie invasion is very uncer- 
tain ; but on tlic whole the probabililies 
are that it took place almut the fifteenth 
century. The Wahuma not only spread 
over the lake district, they also pene- 
trated into Unyamwesi on the north, 
where they led a nomadic life in separate 
groups under the name of 
Watussi. Tlieir fair com- 
plexion and the tradition of 
their origin mark their con- 
nection w'ith the G^lla and the other 
Hainitic jwoiiles of North-east Africa. In 
Unyoro Emin Pasha heard the following 
story: Unyoro, together with Uganda, 
Ussoga, Udda, and Karagwe once 
formed a large territory, inhabited 
by the Witshwesi, a black agricultural 
race. Then many lair people came out 
of the north who were cannibals. When 
they crossed the Nile, the Witshwesi 
fled westward. At Matjum. south-east 
of Mruli, the invaders, the Wawitu — 
people of Witu, the “land of the 
princes ” lying in the east — divided 
into two groups, one oi which ad- 
vanced to Uganda, the other to 
Unj’oro. The remnant of the Witsh- 
wesi, who named their opjin'ssors 
Wahuma, literally Northmen — in I’ganda 
they wore al.so known as Walindi, in 
Karagwe as Wahinda — went alxjut the 
country as minstrels or magicians, or were 
reduced to slavery. From that time the 
name Witshwesi has been synonymous 
for serf in Unyoro. The Wahuma now 
intermarried clasely with the Bantu 
]ieoples, as is related in their own 
extraordinary tradition communicated to 
Speke by King Kamrasi : “ Formerly our 
race was half white and half black, with 
.straight hair on one side and curly on the 
other.” Whether the word Wawitu is to be 
roferi’ed to the countiy of Witu or to the 
old name for ^ilombasa, Omwita, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Philological arguments 
H ir here, as the 

j ‘ * Wahuma have adopted the 
Half Black l*>Aguage of the subject Bantu 
* in nearly every case. The 
Wahuma seem to have founded a king- 
dom which was at first more or less 
self-contained, the kingdom of Kitara; 
it extended southward to the Kagera, 
its centre of gravity lying in the later 
Unyoro. Internal dissensions led to the 
despatch southward of further expedi- 
tions, and to the foundation of new 
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states. 01 these Ihangiro seems to have 
been the first : afterwards, twenty genera- 
tions ago, a Wahuma chief Riihinda is 
.«aid to have fled to the country of 
Wanyambo, situated to the south of 
Kageia ; there he won owr the favour 
of the King, Nono, treacherously murdered 
him and seized the power. 

Such was the origin of the kingdom of 
Karagwe. which was more or less dependent 
upon Uganda in later times. Later, 
however, we find princes of the Riihinda 
family in Ihangiro and Ussuwi, or Ussui ; 
fur a lime the whole group of states formed 
one kingdom under the name of Ukanga, 
Ushirombo being also included. Uha 
was also a powerful and extensive state 
for some time, and formed the southern- 
most outpost of the Wahuma power on 
the north-east coast of Lake Tanganjnka. 
Upon the disruption of this kingdom 
the power of the Wahuma collapsed 
utterly in the south, though it was main- 
tained ill Karagive and Ihangiro. When the 
first Eurojjeans. Speke and Grant, arrived 
at Karagwe at the beginning of the ’sixties, 
the benevolent Rumanika was in power. 
_ After his death there were dis- 

GnJt putes about the succession. 

The country is now within the 
sphere of German interests. 
The liLstory of the south-western Wa- 
huma state Ruanda is uncertain. It can- 
not be determined whether it originally 
belonged to Kitara or whether it was 
connected with Ukanga ; the only certain 
fact is that the supremacy of the Wahuma, 
who were here known as Wasamboni, 
was established over the Wavira, and that 
the power of the kingdom in course of 
time has rather increased than diminished. 
The population of Kissakka is dependent 
upon Ruanda. 

The seat of the highest Wahuma 
civilisation is in the north ; here are 
situated the districts of Uganda and 
Unyoro, which developed into indepen- 
dent, closely organised states from the 
earlier kingdom of Kitara. 

The early history of Uganda is wholly 
legendary. Kintu, the first king, marched 
from the north into the uninhabited lake 
district, peopled it with his descendants 
and the produce of the cattle which he 
had brought with him, and ruled as 
patriarch over the land. When his people 
plunged into all kinds of depravity he 
mysteriously disappeared, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Tchwa. Of the 
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following kings the fourth. Kimera. stands 
out more clearly in the mist of legend. 
He is depicted as a man of superhuman, 
size and strei^th. and passionately de- 
voted to hunting ; but we arc also told 
that it was he who emigrated from 
Unyoro and founded an independent 
kingdom in Uganda, after subjugating 
the native Wiiu or Waddu. Kitara 
appears to have collapsed about that 
period. 

Several kings followed Kimera, of whom 
legend has but little to relate. Naki- 
\'ingi, the tenth king, is the first peisonality 
of any importance; ho is .mid to have 
conquered and subjugated Unyoro, so (hat 
the northern province 
of the old Kitara ki^- 
dom was ogam unified 
for a short period. Tlie 
legendary winged w ar- 
dor Kibaga is said to 
have been TCry useful 
to him during this 
struggle. Of a long 
succession of lulers 
who followed we know 
practically nothing. 

Then followed the con- 
quest of Usoga, under 
the twenty-seventh 
king Tchabagu, whasc 
reign dates back prob- 
ably not more than a 
century. After two 
more unimportant 
rulers, Djundju Yunya 
andWascdje, Kamanya 
ascended the throne, 
the grandfathei of 
Mtesa, the first king 
visited by Europeans. 

Wc have the most 
divergent accounts of 
his struggles with the Wakidi in Usoga. 
'rhese Wakidi arc related to the Galla, 
and arc therefore a Hamitic people ; the 
manner of their attacks shows that they 
had the same wandering tendencies as 
the Waliuma lomicrlj’ di-splayed. The 
king seems to have repelled the incursions 
of this race, and to have finally reduced 
them to subjection. 

Under Sunna II., the successor to Ka- 
manya, new influences were brought to 
bear upon the country by the Arab 
traders who made their way from tlie 
coast to Uganda. Sunna was bom abut 
1820, came to the throne in 1836, and 


died in i860. He was a typical example 
of the despotic Uganda prince, careless 
of human life, ever ready to make war 
and inclined to cruelty, but 1/cncvolent 
and hospitable to strangers. Under his 
rule the pow'cr of the kingdom greatly 
increased. Ihangiio was conquered, the 
ruler of Unyoio was humbled, and the 
niler of Ruanda beaten. A pou'crfiil fleet 
terrorised Victoria Lake, and even the 
warlike population of the island ol 
Uvuma w'as forced to submit. Tlie 
most formidable sea-fight look place 
when Usoga revolted and Sunna advanced 
to reconquer the eountiy with 500 large 
.ships, alter the Wa.soga had retired licforc 
his land forces to one 
of the islands of the 
lake and had mustered 
a fleet of equal 
strength. The rebels 
w'ere blockaded in 
their island, were ulti- 
mately forced to sur- 
render, and were partly 
massacred in the most 
luthless manner. Many 
marauding expeditions 
were also made by the 
chiefs ol the frontier 
provinces, who were 
constantly seeking to 
aggrandise themselves 
at the c.xjicnscof thcii 
neighbours. 

Sunna had named 
the prince Kadjumba 
as his .successor; how- 
ever, alter his death, 
the chiefs elected Mtesa, 
who apjiearcd to be of 
milder eliaractcr than 
his tyrannical brother. 
They .soon discovered 
tliat they had made a terrible mistake. 
There w'erc certain elements of great- 
ness m Mtesa’s character, but many more 
repulsive features, which became very 
apparent in the first years of the govein- 
raenl to which he had been elected with 
too little consideration. After a great victory 
over the Wasoga, he named himself Mkavya 
(he who causes weeping). He was capricious 
and cmel ; at times he seemed inspired 
with the lust for slaughter, though at the 
same time he was by no means incapable 
of appreciating the higher civilisation ol 
Arabs and Europeans. Shortly after hh 
accession the first Europeans, 'Speke anc 
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THE YOUNG KING OF UGANDA 
Dandi Cliwa, who came to tLe throne in 1*)03. 
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Grant, entered his capital of Banda — 
afterwards Rubaga and Nebula-galla were 
Mtesa's residences — which had already 
been visited by Arab merchants ; they 
obtained an excellent reception. The 
different ideas of these foreign visitors 
soon came into conflict, and wrought end- 
less confu-sion in Uganda. At first Arab 
_ . influence was predominant : 

Rclipovs early as 1862 Mtesa adopted 
r „ the Arab castume instead of 

in g&n B native Mbugu, began to 
read the Koran, and allowed some part of 
his ])cople to embrace the Mohammedan 
faith. Then Christian missionaries came 
into the country, at first Protestants in 
1877, followed by the Catholics in 1879. 
Both persuasions found ready acceptance, 
in spite of the capricious cruelty of Mtesa. 
who at one time executed a number of 
Mohammedans, and at another instituted 
a regular persecution of the Christians 
(1881 and 1883), without himself deciding 
in favour of either of tlie new lieliefs. 

Mtesa died in October, 18S4. His son 
iilwanga, who succeeded him, at first 
showed no special favour to either of the 
now religions, and followed the e.xample of 
his father's capricious and bloodthirsty 
behaviour. Under his persecutions 
Christians and Mohammedans suffered 
alike, and he even ordered the murder of a 
European. Bishop Hannington, in October, 
1885. At length Mwanga formed the wld 
project of ma.ssacring his l>odyguard, 
which was composed of Christians and 
Mohammedans ; a general insurrection 
then broke out, and he was forced to flee 
to the south. This movement was, how- 
ever, only the jnelude to further disturb- 
ance. The adherents of the Bible and tlie 
Koran divided the land peacefully between 
themselves, and elected Mwanga’s brother 
Kiwewa as king. A war then broke out, 
which ended in the victory of Lslam ; some 
of the Christian chiefs were .slain, others 
fled with the missionaries to the frontier 
„ , lands in the south. As the 

BisLm' ** Kiwewa had not shorvn 

sufficient consideration toward 
the Arabs, he was replaced by 
Karema, another of Mwanga's brothers, 
who now made public profession of Islam. 
Meanwhile Mwanga, who had been in 
exile at Bukumbi, had been won over to 
Christianity by the Frendi missionaries, 
who had given him a hospitable reception. 
With the help of the Christian party he 
succeeded in establishing himself on the 
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island of Shassa, and after several failures 
at length defeated Karema in a decisive 
battle. On October nth, 1889, he re- 
entered his capital of Mengo, most of the 
Arabs taking refuge in Unyoro. 

But even now the land rvas not at 
peace. The points of dispute existing 
between the Protestants and Catholics 
resulted in an open breach, and 
the exasperation was increased by 
British attempts to gain a footing in 
Uganda. Eventually the country was 
divided among the adherents of the several 
religions, the Protestants receiving four- 
sixths, and the Catholics and Moham- 
medans one-sixth each. Since 1890 the 
much devastated and depopulated Uganda 
has been entirely under British influence. 

There is but little to be said of the history 
of Unyoro, except in so far as it comes 
into connection with the other Wahuma 
states. Unyoro was undoubtedly the 
earliest home of the Wahuma and the 
centre from which they afterward spread ; 
but it was not the centre of the civilisa- 
tion of the states in the lake district, for 
•the original civilisation of that region 
u . belonged to the earlier Bantu 
MBrBodtrB inhabitants and not to the 

DByoro Wahuma. The marauding 
armies of the country are the 
cur.se of the surrounding districts. The 
unusual force of these nomadic instincts 
may be partially explained by the fact 
that Unyoro received a later immigration 
from the north-east at a comparatively 
late period; at any rate, according to 
Emin Pasha, the Wawitu, who are now in 
possession, did not enter the country 
before 1800 ; they have readily coalesced 
with the cognate Wahuma or Wahinda 
probably the original name of the 
people. 

South of Unyoro, and east and south- 
east of Lake Albert Edward lie two 
other smaller Wahuma states, Nkole, or 
Ankore, of which the capital is Katwe, 
and Mpororo, which have only recently 
been discovered. Here also we meet with 
the tradition that Wahuma, or Wassamwo, 
invaded the country from the north 
and subjugated the original inhabitants. 
In Nkole the predecessor of Ntali, the 
present ruler, was called Mutambuka. 
Under the king Rokay, Mpororo had risen 
to considerable power, but has decayed 
greatly under his daughter and successor 
Nyawingi, and is now hard pressed by 
the inhabitants of Nkole. 
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IN the Upper Zambesi region the most The Makololo belong to the western 
* important race is that of the Barotse, group of Kaffirs, the oast Bechiianas, 
who display many_ characteristics denot- the remnants of which now bear the 
ing their close relationship to those peoples general name “ Basuto.” Until the year 
who founded states in the south ot the 1820 they lived in the eastern part of 
Congo basin and on the West Coast, which what is now the Orange River Colony, 
borders that district. The Barotse, ex- It was about this time that Aloselikatse 
tcndii^ along both banks of the Zambesi came upon the scene with his Matabelc. 
inhabit the central pai't of the kingdom ; _ This event, and a defeat which 

they suffered .some temporary humilia- T''* they suffered in 1833, together 

tion at the hands of the Makololo, but with the Mantati— a branch of 

soon regained their position as the domi- the Batlokua who belonged 

nant race among the other inhabitants of to the north-eastern Bechuanas — near 
the kingdom. The smaller tribes were Lithaku, at the hands of the Griqua 
considered by the Barotse as their slaves, under Andries Waterboer. forced the 
But in 1870-1890, when Holub and Selous Makololo to abandon their old settle- 
visited them, the Barotse were themselves ments in 1824 and to migrate northward, 
living under an absolutely despotic The Bangwaketsc. whose chief village was 
government. This state of affairs can- Makabe. first of all made a fruitlass at- 
not have been of long duration ; the tempt at opposition ; then the Makololo 
existence of a small and of a great council found an opwrtunity of interfering in 
shows that the institutioas characteristic the internal dissensions of the Bakwena, 
of Africa have been handed down from one of the most powerful of the Bechuana 
- antiquity in this case also — races ; they raised to the rulcrship of 

GomeiU ^*^t*tutions which are powerless the people, Setshele, the son of a chief 
of^siate ^ strong ruler, but who had been overthrown by his subjects. 

.speedily grow beyond the control The Makololo chief at this period was 
of a weak monarch. The very different Sebituane, a born leader of men, and one 

manner in which the civilisation of the of the strongest and most attractive 

several tribe.s has developed induces the pcrson.alities of whom we hear in the 
conjecture that the kingdom did not always whole history of Africa. According to 
cover the area w'hich it now occupies. Livingstone he was accustomed to lead 
Much more strongly marked in the states his troops into battle in person, unlike 
of Central South Africa than in the other Mosclikatse, Dingan, and other generals, 
kingdoms of the Dark Continent is the Setshcle's support enabled the Makololo 
peculiar fact that they are surrounded to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
by boundary zones and not by .sharply Bakwena. But a quarrel with tlie Boers 
defined frontier lines. The power of the obliged them to retreat northward. The 
state is at its strongest in the centre and . _ . history of Sebituane’s advance 

declines in proportion as the frontiers are „ into Northern Bechuanaland is 

approached. The tribes living nearest q . “ an Odyssey of battles, priva- 
te the dominant race may be nothing ^ ^ tions, and sudden changes of 
more than slaves, while those at a greater fortune. Harassed by the advancing 
distance merely pay tribute and are Matabele, he turned westward to the 
generally inclined to shake off the yoke district of the Hercro, and then again 
upon any signs of weakness in the supreme eastward to the Zambesi. Menaced by 
power. Hence it is impossible to say the treachery of the island Batoka, he 
how far the influence of the old Barotse nevertheless succeeded in crossing the 
kingdom extended previous to its tern- river and defeated his enemies in the 
porary conquest by the Makololo Kaf&rs. neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls ; 
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the capture of countless herds of cattle his subjugation of this people vras not 
enabled his jicoplc to resume their pastoral really complete. In the year 1884 dis- 
lile in the rich pastures of the dLstrict." turbanccs again broke out ; the king was 
Sebituane was then able to turn his driven into exile with his more vigorous 
attention to the organisation and sister and co-regent, and W'aga-Funa 
extension of the kingdom, which he temporarily ascended the throne. In 
ruled in hii “ capitals ’’ of Se.shcke on the 1886 Lewanika made a .surressful return, 
Zambesi and Lmyanti on the Chobe, but stained his victory by ingratitude and 
the north-cast point of the cruelty. He afterwards maintained his 
, modern German South-west position upon the throne in spite of neigh- 
, Africa. Sebituane died in bouring British, Portuguese, and Belgian 
inea u er succeeded by influences, 

his daughter Mamotshisanc and his To the north-west of the Barotse king- 
.son Seketetu, who reigned until about dom, from which it is divided by a stretch 
1856. Upon the extinction of the ^lako- of independent territory, lies the second 
lolo the Barotse people again became great political state oi Central Africa, the 
predominant in the kingdom, while at the kingdom of Lunda, more generally known 
same time the ^lambunda people became as the kingdom of the Muata Yamwo. 
an influential power. At this period a Here, again, there arc no permanent or 
new native family gained possession of sharply defined boundaries. The central 
the throne, which jiridcd itself upon the part of the kingdom lies on the Upper 
pure Makololo blood in its veins, although Kassai and the rivers flowing parallel to 
it was founded by Lctshulatcbe, the it in a northerly direction. On the west 
conqueror of the last of the Makololo. the influence of the king extends nearly to 
He had originally resided at Lesotsilebe, the Kwango, on the south to the water- 
east of Latm Ngami. Of thc.se princes shed between the Congo and the Zambesi ; 
SeiMpo, who removed his capital from the on the north and east the boundary lines 
Barotse towards the Masupia dLstrict, vary even during tlie short 

became notorious for his cruelty. He . period over which our 

succeeded in placing himself upon the j ® accurate knowledge of the 

throne of the Mambunda kingdom, which Lunda kingdom extends, 

was governed by a dyna.sty related to The Kalunda are the dominant race, a pure 
his own and reverted to one of his negro people speaking a Bantu language, 
daughters upon the death of the last Their civilisation is certainly poorer than 
queen. He thus completely unified the that of the Barotse-Mambunda kingdom. 
Barotsc-Mambunda kingdom. He ivas It is very remarkable that neither the 
murdered in 1876, and his kingdom fell palm-fibre cloth of the true' Congo valley 
into confusion. . nor the cotton fabrics ot the Zambesi 

TIis successor, Nwana-Wana, destroyed di.strict arc produced here ; nor has tlic 
such slight independence as liacl been left art of iron-workii^ attained any high 
to the kingdom of Mambunda by forcing development. Agriculture is assiduously 
the queen to resign the throne in her own practised, while cattle-breeding is some- 
name and tliat oi her descendants. How- what neglected. 

ever, he .sjieedily fell from his pasition. The }>olitical institutions of the country 
owing to the discovery of a plan which are of the highest importance for its 
he had conceived for the murder of the history. In Lunda we also find the king, 
most important chiefs. In his stead here known as Muata Yamwo, at the 
B»rotae elected king, head of the state, with absolutely un- 

Uniler "iiich against his own desire, limited powers, surrounded by a body of 
Lewanika However, the struggle with councillors whasc influence varies accord- 
Nwana-Wana ended in the ing to the character of the ruler. More- 
defeat and death of the latter. The peace over, we find the country separated ‘into 
policy which Leboshe inaugurated was not a number of small districts, wlddi are 
to the liking of hLs people, who had been divided among individual chieftains, who 
demoralised by revolts and battles. After govern them quite after the manner of 
the murder of Leboshe, about 18S0, the feudal system. These chieftains enjoy 
^wanika waged war in the north-east, complete independence as regards the 
in 1882. against the Mashikulumbwe, internal administration of their districts 
from whom he took 40,000 cattle, though so long as the monarch chooses to refrain 
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from interference, but are obliged to pay The extent of the kini’clom raried under 

tribute, and provide contingents of troops different rulers, as al.-io did the ]}o.sition of 

for the anny. Naturally, mast of these the capital, Mus.sumba (great encamp- 

small districts have not been made by a ment). Its site was altered with cverj' 

process of arbitrary division, but are of . _ change in the succc.ssion, 

historical origin, and thus have an addi- . though it was never removed 

tional stimulus to clii^ to their indepen- c*”f*i* beyond the hnitful plain Ijing 
dence ; the result being that, as in the * between the Kalangi and Luisa, 

Barotse kingdom, the outlying portions tributaries of the Lulua. A .short time ago 

are kept to their allegiance solely Ijy the (189(1-1897) it was situated on the left 

exertions of the ruler for the time being, bank of the Lucie. The burial-place of 

while the extent and power of the kingdom the ro}^! djmasty is Nsai, on the Kallanji. 

is continually changing. Although, generally sjicaking, the Lunda 

A very remarkable feature in the con- kingdom is but little troubled by forcign 

stitution of the state, and one that en.-mies. this advantage is .somewhat dLs- 

doubtless goes back to some older tyiJc, counfed by the slow growth of an clement 

is the queen-consort, the Lnkokesha. of danger within the state, which will 

This female ruler is not the king’s wife, produce a complete revolution of affairs 

but is a member of the royal house, pos.ses.s- unless disturbed by Euroiican interference 

ing her own court and her own income. To the south-west of the Lunda kingdom 

and the power of deciding the election of a Ls the race of the Kioko‘, which has lived 

new Muata Yamwo. She is allowed to in a forest district from an early iieriod, 

marry, but her husbands are — - - - and forms a contrast to the 

officially knowTi as “ wives," plain-dwelli^ people of the 

and, generally speaking, have Kalunda. The Kioko* show 

no influence. Thus in the ^ preference for settlements 

Lunda kingdom the govern- in the forest, are excellent 

ment lias two heads in exist- nHk huntem, collect indiarubber, 

once, which are neither keep bees, hut also undcr- 

mutually o.xclusivc nor in stand the art of agriculture 

mutual hostility. and have strongly marked 

Such a state of affairs can- inclinations for trade ; this 

not but be the outcome of latter tendency has been 

previous historical develop- the rea.son of their slow but 

ment. In this case we prob- Kin^ of the Barotse, who continuous migration north- 

ably have before us the rem- retaioedhis independence in spite of ward. The true home of the 

nant of a matriarehiil system uropeno m uences. jj. tributary to the 

of government. At a certain stage of Muata Yamwo, and is divided into 
tribal development kinship is recognised numerous departments. But fora long 

through the fema'es. not through the period this restless people has lieen advanc- 

males; and consequently the mother, ing upon its original habitat in two main 

not the father, becomes of primary aulho- streams, one on the Kiiillu and I..oongc, the 
rity. Hence arises a female sovereignty. In other northward on the Luat. shim ; every- 
spite of its inevitable replacement in course where they are oulstrippiiig the Kalunda 

of time by a male sovereignty, similar by their industry. AlioutiSOo they had not 

instances remain of its formal survival. passed beyond the tenth degree of latitude 

In the case of Lunda, tradition declares south ; in 18S0 they were found upon the 
that the present system had its origin when seventh degree. The Kalunda eyed them 

a Lunda princess married an immigrant siLspiciously, and hinled boastfully of a 

prince, and associated him with herself war to wi])e out the unwelcome intruders ; 
in the rulership. The existence of the Lunda hut the Kioko had even then become 

kingdom was known u])on the coast as necessary to them for their trading habits 

_ . early as the end of the sixteenth and their industrious pursuit of agriculture 

overne century, from the .slaves who and metal-work. Moreover, manners and 

Women brought descriptions of it from customs were so rapidly exchanged at 

(he interior. Very little, however every point of contact between the two 
is known of the internal history of the coun- races that any sharp lines of demarcation 
try, although Portuguese traders must have disappeared rapidly. In the event of war 

penetrated to Lunda at an early period. between the Kioko and the Kalunda, the 
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former would probably become the domi- 
nant race ; at any rate, a new indepen- 
dent state would l)e formed in the west 
of the Lunda kingdom, which is even now 
upon the point of severance. 

In addition to the land of the Kioko, 
the Muata Yamwo possess a number of 
districts, some of which are loosely con- 
nccted with Lunda, and at 

“• ““ times break away from it 
^ . entirely. By far the most im- 

Bum e q{ these is the kingdom 

of the Kasembe, the capital of which lies 
between the Lakes Mweru and Rangweolo 
and clianges its situation almost as fre- 
quently as the capital of the Lunda king- 
dom. In other respects also the country 
is a counterpart of Lunda, except that it 
Is not governed by a Lukokesha. There 
is no permanent connection between the 
kingdom of the Muata Yamwo and that 
of Kasembe ; the power of the latter has 
diminished greatly within recent times, 
and the connection between the two 
.states appears to have been maintained 
not so much by fear of the military power 
of Lunda as by other influences, perhaps 
of a superstitious nature. At any rate, 
when Kasembe resumed the payment of 
tribute— copper, slaves, and salt— to Lunda 
in flic year 1875, this action Is said to 
have been taken upon the advice of the 
court magician, who referred several 
unfortunate occurrences to the interrup- 
tion of this traditional homage. Tiw 
Muata Yamwo were considered by many 
of their neighboui-s as endowed with 
.special magical powers which made them 
invincible. 

The Kasembe power dwindled more 
rapidly after the immigration of Msiri ; 
his tribe came from Unyamwesi, and 
rose to supreme pow'er in Katanga, or 
properly Garcnganja, of which the capital 
is Mukurru, Bunkea, or Kimpatu, a 
district further to the west between the 
Luapula on the east and the Lualaba in 
„ .. the west on the Lusira. About 
to"ihe* middle of the year 1880 

MBsieiaa possessed from two to 

^ three thousand warriors armed 
with flint-lock guns, and perhaps three 
times as many archers ; but th^ paid 
tribute to the magical Muata Yamwo. 
Msiri’s trading caravans went as far as 
Benguela, and at the same time he main- 
tained commercial relations with the east 
coast. In December, i8gi, he was sW in 
an affair with the Bel^an captain Bodson. 
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The kingdom of Ka.songo in Urua is 
tributary to the Muata Yamwo. Here 
again the ruler demands and receives a 
superstitious veneration. The founder of 
the kingdom, Kungwe a Banza, is con- 
sidered as the most powerful deity and 
invariably receives a sister of the ruling 
chieftain to wile. Further, the Kasongo, 
in their own opinion, are related to the 
Muata Yamwo. But in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century this district 
has shown clear evidence of the wide 
disruption caused by the collapse of the 
once flourishing negro .states of Central 
Africa, a disaster due to the far-reaching 
o])eration of the Belgian Congo State. 

\\'hcn wc leave the kingdom of the 
Jluata Yamwo and turn northward to the 
mighty valley of the Congo, we reach the 
most mysterious and unexplored district of 
Central Africa. Even from an ethno- 
graphical point of view it has a uniformity 
and a character of its own, though no- 
where does any sharp line of demarcation 
separate it from the outer world. It 
belongs wholly to the district of the Bantu 
languages, and possesses a population 
Mo t purely negro, with the excep- 
tion of the dwarf peoples m 
DUtrirf ^ forest depths. In the 
Congo valley the right-angled 
type of hut with ridged roof takes the 
place of the roimd beehive shape and its 
varieties. The huts are not placed m 
a circle or in disorderly confusion, but 
in long, straight streets. But this style 
of building is also found on the negro west 
coast, which belongs only in part to 
the Bantu-speaking region. Moreover, 
a remarkable similarity exists between 
many of the examples of ironwork pro- 
duced in the two districts. Tlie work of 
the Congo valley has a fairly uniform 
style of its own. Knives, spearheads, etc., 
are broad, stumpy, and severely symmet- 
rical. Many knives from the west coast 
show the same style of workmanship. 

On the other hand, the west coast has 
no knowledge of the Congo valley palm 
fibre and grass fabrics which are to be 
found in scattered districts of East Africa 
and especially in Malay Madagascar. Pos- 
sibly we have here the traces of an advance 
from east to west of a civilisation of which 
the most deeply rooted renmants must be 
sought in Indonesia. 

Cmmibalism is found prevailing under 
the most varied fomos in the Central 
Congo valley. Endocannibalism and 
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exocannibalism are alike practised — ^that 
is, some races eat their own dead, others 
their defeated enemies. Some eat lx)th. 

The Congo valley is connected with 
West Africa not only by the practice of 
cannibalism, but also by the custom of 
skull worship. The whole group of ideas 
attaching to this subject is not nearly so 
developed in Africa as in Indonesia, where 
head-hunting is an “ authorised peculi- 
arity ” among many island races, and is 
pursued with true fanatical enthusiasm. 
None the less, many survivals of the 
custom are to be found in Conguland. On 
the west coast it has greatly developed in 
certain places, and recalls the typical 
Malay usage. 

Many isolated features thus show the 
Congo valley as the most untrodden and 
secluded part of Africa — as being, in a 
sense, a world apart. Yet this isolation 
has not prevented the general distribu- 
tion of the American garden plants — 
maize, manioc, and tobacco, which were 
introduced by Europeans — and also of the 
Indian hemp, a narcotic well known in the 
most central part of the Congo valley, 
n. The knowledge of iron smelting 

U f . . and forging may have been 
carried over the continent in a 
* similar manner at some earlier 
period, and certain domestic animals may 
have found a new home among the races of 
the interior. The extent to which the land 
had been opened up by trade in earlier 
centuries is indicated by the ancient Euro- 
pean glass beads in the passession of many 
Congo tribes, who are now unable to give 
any account of the source whence these 
treasures came. Still more notable is the 
information given by the curious swords 
of Congoland. Their cutting edge lies 
upon the inner curve, and in their broad, 
flat points they conform to the laws 
of style observed in the ironwork of the 
Congo. But on a closer examination of the 
type it appears already strangely familiar ; 
it IS in fact the same crooked weapon which 
we find in Arabia, India, and Abyssinia, 
but has been altered and modified upon 
its inclusion within the armoury of the 
Congo races. Its shape even to-day 
is evidence of that stream of civilisation 
which brought it from the north-east coa.st 
into the interior. 

Another piece of early African history 
is reveeJed to us by an examination of the 
distribution of the throwing knife. This 
remarkable weapon is found among the 


heathen races of the Central Sudan in a 
characteristic and fairly simple form, and 
was most probably at one lime in use 
throughout this district. In Bornu at 
the present time those troops which are 
armed with the throwing ^fe form a 
contingent enjoying special privileges : in 
Darfur the sultan possesses a number 
, r these weapons, which his 
; people no longer use. The 
^ “* Teda in the Sahara show a 

- preference for them to the 
present day. The weapon is a product of 
pure Sudanese civilisation anterior to 
the Mohammedan period ; it has passed 
southward, changing its shape in the most 
marvellously varied manner. During 
earlier and later times we can trace its 
movements, which are partly confirmed by 
other evidence, and which show us that 
the southern portion of the Central Sudan 
has been a point of departure for many 
important racial movements. The Fan 
carried the throwing knife westward to 
the Gabun coast. On the east the Niam- 
Niam brought it to the neighbourhood of 
the Upper Nile valley. An isolated 
example on the Upper Blue Nile shows 
the probability of earlier and even more 
extensive migration. Finally, in the 
Sudan it was brought to the Ubangi, 
downward as far as the Congo, and was 
further distributed along the banks of this 
great river. Here, then, we have traces of 
a migration into the Congo valley from 
the north. On the other hand, there is a 
tradition among the Bateke on Stanley 
Pool that the ancient home of their race 
was in the north-west, in the highlands of 
the Ogowe. This, together with many 
other indications, points to the fact that 
the pressure exerted by the negro advance 
from the Sudan brought about migration 
into the Congo valley from Adamawa also. 

Beside the immigration from the north 
there is a very remarkable movement 
from the .south-east, and of this the 
_ ... Bashilange at least have pre- 

b» * * served a trustworthy tradition. 
This people dwells on the Lower 
“ Lulua between the Central 
Kassai and Sankuru — that is to sajr, on the 
northern frontier of the Lunda longdom. 
In reality they are a mixed people com- 
posed of an earlier peaceful setued race 
and the warlike Baluba, who came in from 
the south-east. Whether this migration 
was connected with the great racial move- 
ments in Africa during the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries must remain an to plunder them in every possible way. 
undecided question in default of any They sold into slavery whole trading cara- 
trustworthy evidence. It is probable that vans which had entered the Kioko territory 
there was some connection between Ka- in unsuspicious confidence. They them- 
lunda and Baluba ; one of the leaders of selves brought powder and guns to the 
the Baluba migration, Kapuku-Muluba Bashilange, and thus enabled individual 
—the other two were called Katana and chieftains to increase their influence. 
Kanyoka — was, according to the legend. When Pogge and Wissmann, the first 
P ■ a son of that chief Kasongo who Europeans to visit the land of the hemp- 
lived in the cast, and from smokers, entered the country, they found 
MHemp gf j£uata two rival chieftains in predominance, 

ora IP Yamwo is descended. Tncir Kalamba and Tshingengc. Meta, a sister 
possession of the characteristic Kaffir of Kalamba, occujiicd a position analogous 
shield and many other special features to that of the Lukokesha in the Lunda 
invited the conjecture that the Baluba kingdom. 

and also the Babunda were a mixed In recent times the raids of the Arabs 
Kaffir race, or, at any rate, under Kaffir and their native allies, especially the 
influence. East of the Bashilange dis- notorious chieftain Zefu bin Mohammed, 
trict as far as Lake Tanganyika are or Zappu-Zapp, the son of Hammed ben 
situateil pure, unmixed Baluba, differing Mohammed, or Tippu-Tibb, have thrown 
in many respects from the Bashilange. the Eastern Congo valley into total con- 
Intellectually the Bashilange arc better fusion, depopulated entire districts, and 
developed than the avcivige negro type ; shattered the civilisation of the interior, 
they are readier to learn and are less There were, however, migratory move- 
inclined to blind superstition, though ments in constant progress at an earlier 
singularly imitative. Among them there period. The inhabitants of Uregga on the 
has been developed a very peculiar south still preserve a definite tradition of 

religion, of most inexjilicablc oi igin. « _ their immigration from the 

The central point of this new religion is north to their present settle- 

hemp worship, and its beginning therefore « ’ mcnt.s towards the end of the 

]inibably goes back to the time when the “ eighteenth century. In the 

custom of hemp-smoking sjiread from the Arab wars the tribe of the Manycma adopted 
east coast to the interior of the Congo the profession of raiders, anci not only pro- 
valley. The adoration and veneration of vided the Arabs with their most valuable 
a narcotic or stupefying drug, and the auxiliary troops, but entered the business of 
growth of a conventional worship round slave-catching on their own account. Con- 
■SHcli a centre, is a peculiarity by no means sequently, other races, such as the Bas- 
exclu-sively confined to the Ba.shilange. In songe, to the east of the Bashilange, were 
Uie Soma offerings of the Indian Aryans, broken up and partly destroyed. At the 
in the reverence with which tobacco is expense of the civUisation and culture of 
regarded by many Indian tribes, we have wide districts, those Arab settlements have 
a similar class of phenomena. At first been formed which on a cursory glance 
small groups and societies of hemp- appear to be the starting-points of a new 
.smokers appear to have been formed, who and higher manner of life. European inter- 
net only formed a close bond of friend- ference betokens all the introduction of 
ship with one another but enlisted new further change, and change, let us hope, 
members with passionate zeal, until they of a more beneficial nature. 

pi^ttaincd a preponderating In the central part of the Congo valley 
Hemp ° power. In this way friendly the peoples settle most thickly upon the 
Smokeri 'o^fions within the state were river, which exercises a power of attraction 
maintained and strengthened, like that of the ocean. It affords an abun- 
The hemp-smokers promulgated decrees dant supply of fish, easy communication 
of a mildness wholly exceptional in Africa, between the settlements, and, in case of 
Their manifestations of friendship were not hostile attacks, a secure refuge in the 
confined to the members of their society, thickets on its banks, in the islands, and 
but were also extended to foreigners the opposite shores. The same remarks 
— not always to their own advantage, apply on a smaller scale to the navigable 
The keen, industrious Kioko took advan- tnbutaries of the Congo, which in some 
tage of the inexperience of the Bashilange cases have set a limit to the marauders’ 
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raids, and are consequently thickly popu- 
lated on one bank, the other being barren 
and deserted. The tendency to advance 
towards the stream, the shocks of great 
racial movements transmitted from the 
outer world, are impulses tell even by the 
inhabitants of the mo-st centtal part of 
Africa. But there is no general connec- 
tion in .these migrations ; none of those 
huge and rapidly constructed states could 
be formed here as they were in other parts 
of Africa. The boundless fore.sts, the 
numerous broad streams, are so many 
obstacles in the way of any impetuous 
advance ; on the river itself, intercom- 
munication, the first great incentive to 
the peaceful formation of states, never 
attained any high stage of development. 


now become the trade language for the 
district above the falls. European influ- 
ence earl3' made itself felt m the lower part 
of the Central Congo, with the result that 
the river banks in this district became in 
^ . a measure a zone of attrac- 

Tearwin ,oj. uasetUcd tribes. The 

the Sea yearning lor the sea seems to 
have been equally prcvalenr 
among the races about the lower falls. The 
kings of Loango were in constant warfare 
with the Anzig ; the coincidence of sound in 
the names Anzig and BanyaiLsi is probably 
wholly fortuitous, for the latter are moi'e 
pro]ierly called Habangi, and gained the 
name by which they are now knowm, w'hich 
means “fleas," lioiii the parasitic manner 
in which they gamed their livelihood 



s£0 SALVADOR, THE CAPITAL OF THE NATIVE KINGDOM OF CONGO, ABOUT 1U70 
In the 16th century the Portoffueae entered the gieat kinffdom of the Con^o and induced the rulers to embiace 
Christianity, Portuguese customs also being adopted aod the name of the capital being changed to Slo Salvador. 


Stanley alone was able with the helji of 
European weapons to fight his way through 
the fierce cannibal tribes. To the natives 
the inviting waterway is a closed path 
beyond the boundaries of their ow n tribes. 

These conditions have certainly under- 
gone a iundam^ntal change since the 
arrival of Eurojieans. In jiaiticular, the 
small fishing tribes who lived on the islands 
_ . and banks of the river have 

extended their jouin^ys, an I 
to T ™ become 

” “ enterprising traders, founding 
colonies among other tribes. In the lower 
reaches of the river beginnings had been 
made m this direction at an earlier period. 
Tlie Bayansi especially have become a 
typical trading people. Their dialect has 


In the forest districts, and especially 
among the negro races who have inhabited 
their settlements lor a long period, an 
important ethnical transposition has been 
brought to pass. These ncgi'oes could not 
fail to come into contact with the dwarf 
peoples, and, finally, perhaps after long 
.struggles, they arrived at a common 
modus vivendi which was bound to have 
its effect upon each race. Such a com- 
munity of existence must have resulted 
in course of time in a more or less extensive 
fusion of races which led here and there 
to the formation of actual mired tribes. 
\Vc have already mentioned the Bashi- 
lange, who had probably received a strong 
infusion of pygmy blood ; but the most 
numerous settlements of this mixed race 
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are to be found in the forests of the Upper 
Aruwimi — that is, near the smaller lakes 
at the sources of the Nile, where the 
ancients laid the scene of the war between 
the pygmies and the cranes. From a 
purely philological point of 
j “ view, the west coast tribes 
? form a special group of Bantus. 

Physically, they give the im- 
pression of a very mived race, united 
only by the tie of language. 

A large niiiiiber of petty states originally 
existed upon the coast of Loango, until a 
p-ince belonging to Zerri in Kacongo 
subjugated the larger poition of these 
states and made Loango his capital. 
The toMii is said to have had a population 
of 15,000. In the south, Kacongo. or Ma- 
limba, and Ngoyo, or Kabinda. maintained 
their independence in certain respects ; 
but the other parts 
of the country were 
in no very dose con- 
nection with theii 
suzerain. The powei 
of the rulers varied 
with the prestige 
which they were able 
to maintain, and a 
strongly centralised 
organisation was 
rather the exception 
than the rule. At 
some period in the 
last part of the six- 
teenth century, at 
any rate before 1648, 
the date of the arrii'al 
of the Portuguese, 

Loango is said to 
have been a province 
of Congo, though we 
have no certain in- 
formation as to the 
nature ol the rela- 
tionship. The in- 
fluence of the 
Portuguese and of 
Cliiisliaiiity did not 
make itself felt until a comparatively late 
period. The king ot I.oango was certainly 
converted about the midcUe of the seven- 
teenth century bj' a zealous missionary ; 
but as both missionary and convert died 
shortly afterward, no permanent result was 
eitcctcd. It was not until the year 1766 
that missionaries again entered the 
country. On this occasion they were a 
French party, and settled in Kacongo, 
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Meanwhile, the kingdom of Loango was 
entirdy overshadowed by its powerful 
and prosperous neighbour, Congo. For a 
time, indeed, it appeared as if Congo was 
to be a Christian state, and to become 
the starting-point whence Christianity 
and European civilisation were not so 
much to conquer as to overspread the 
Dark Continent. But it became apparent 
only too quickly that the seed which had 
so rapidly sprung up could bring forth 
no fruit ; it was in turn choked and 
destroyed by the growth of native weeds. 

When Diego Cao, with Martin Behaim, 
anchored in the mouth of the Congo in 
1484, he found the country south of the 
river to a point nearly reacliing Angola 
under the supremacy of one pnnee, the 
Itlani-Congo, whose capital was at \m- 
basse, in the interior of the roasPand. 

1 he Portuguese at 
once perceived that 
it they could gain 
over this ruler to 
their side, and suc- 
ceed in converting 
him to Christianity, 
they would be able 
rapidly to e.xtend 
their influence over 
a considerable part 
of the country. They 
took .some of the 
Congo inhabitants 
back to Lisbon, and 
in 1490 sent a formal 
embassy to Ambas.se, 
obtaining permission 
to build a Christian 
church. Certain 
special causes made 
the .success of the 
embassy even more 
brilliant, and led to 
the complete con- 
version of the king 
and ol his people. 
One of these causes 
was to be found in 
the state of political affairs within the 
Congo kingdom. It was a kingdom 
characterised by a lack of solidarity. 
Beside the central portion, whence it 
took its name, there were other provinces 
governed according to the invariable 
negro custom by their own semi-inde- 
pendent princes. Any temporary weakness 
on the part of the overlord enabled the 
provinces to acquire a further measure 
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NATIVE CARVINGS OF LOANGO 
Beaiitifttl ivory carWngs ibowing traces of the influence 
of the Portuguese who entered Loango In the 17th century. 



BANZA LOVANCIRI, THE CAPITAL OF THE KINGDOM OP LOANGO, ABOUT 1670 
Abont the beoinniiv of the lath century, a native prince auhiugated a laree nnmher of the petty atatea on the coaat of 
Loanzo, makiiiz Loango hla capital. In the upper part of thia eogravinz are aeeu the royal hnilolnifa and market-placek 


of independence. Complete defection church in Ambassc those great migratory 

occasionally resulted, when the solidarity movements began of which the attack 

of the kingdom had to be maintained of the Mundequctc upon Congo may be 

by force of arms. 01 the provinces in this considered as the prelude. Portuguese 

relation to the kingdom, the most im- narratives ivould make it appear that the 

portant was Songo, a district immediately -ph II «i Mundequctc were settled on 

south of the mouth of the Congo ; after . “ * the great lakes in the far 

Its chieftain had come into contact with p * interior and had "revolted” 

the Portuguese, he was accustomed to **** against Congo, thus giving an 

call himself “ count,” and later " great incredible aiea of extension to the Congo 

prince.” Tlie count of Songo was always kingdom. The truth is that we meet in 

an untrustworthy vassal, especially during this ca.se with one more instance of those 

the period when the Congo power began constant migrations to the coast, probably 

to decline. In 1631 the count succeeded occasioned by the beginning ol up- 

in conquering Kacongo and Ngoyo, heavals elsewhere, which were to devas- 

whereupon he felt himself strong enough tale districts in Africa far remote from 

to throw off his allegiance to Congo. any visited by the warrior Mundequete. 

At the same time the Congo king had However this may be, the unexpected 
attempted to hand over Songo to the mcursion of their outnumbering foes 

Portuguese gs a reward for services ren- placed the king of Congo in a most 

dered by them. On two occasions, in 1636 embarrassing situation. His glance fell 

and 1641, the king of Congo was utterly involuntaiily ujtou the Portuguese. They, 

defeated. Even at the time when the with their cro.sscs, tlieir rose wreaths and 

Portuguese were beginning their missionary bells, their admonitions and preachings, 

- . labours, a certain jealousy seemed to be proclaiming a new magic 

« * * * existed between Soii^ and which would assure victoiy ; and they 

Congo, in consequence of which may very well have promised the king 

•a ongo Songo prince, who was the more practical assistance in the last 
weaker of the two, entered into close extremity. Hie defection of the ruler of 

relations with the dreaded foreign arrivals, Songo was not without its influence ; the 

and embraced Christianity in the year 1491. king had himself baptised his whole 

At the very time when the Portuguese court under the name of Dom Joao da 

were laying the foundations of their Silva, and countless numbers of his 
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subjects hastened to follow his example. 
The army, sprinkled with holy water and 
protected by the banners of the Cross, 
utterly routed the ilundequete in a fierce 
battle, and the victorj’ ol Christianity 
was thereby a'".ured. Numerous churches 
arase, piles Is and niunks found a wide 
field open for their efforts, and in 1534 a 
, ,, , bishop was consecrated for 

Ch -Tnit acquired province. 

nstiani y more power- 

on the Congo infiuence 

must have extended far into the interior, 
and, under the protection ol the Portuguese 
king, is said at that time to have reached 
even the great lakc.s. 

Tliis .state of afiairs was rudely inter- 
rupted bj' the invasion of an even more 
formidable enemy, the Jagga. In the year 
1342 this cannibal tribe of warriors 
first appeared on the borders of the 
Congo kingdom, spreading terror and 
])aiiic before them as they came. The 
Congo army was utterly defeated ; the 
capital, which had been called Sao Salva- 
tlor since the conversion of the people, 
was stormed and burnt to the ground with 
its cathedral and chapels ; the ancient 
civilisation of Congoland was almost 
destroyed, together with the carefully 
ingrafted Ifuropean culture which it sup- 
ported. The king, Dom Alvaro I., whose 
palace had come to ape the style and 
manners of the court at Lisbon, deserted 
its capital, and fled to an Island of the 
Congo, wliere he passed several miserable 
years. After four years of war, the utmast 
efforts of his people and the valuable 
issistance ol Portuguese troojis drove the 
Jagga out ot the land in 1546. The country 
i ccoveivd its prosjierity, and its connection 
with Portugal was naturally even closer 
than before. 


Loango suffered from the incursions of 
the Aii/.ig. with their little bows bound 
with lizard-skin, even as Congo had been 
troubled by the Jagga; but these two 
C^oib.!. seem to have been of 

Devastate “iflercnt origin. For a longtime 
the Congo the terror of 

all the land about the Congo 
estuary. Angola was devastated ; the 
town of Loanda is said to have been in 
their possession for seven years. Between 
1390 and 1600 Benguela was the object 
of their marauding raids ; Battel, who 
visited their encampment at that period, 
estimates their fighting strength at 16,000. 
Eventually they abandoned the pursuit of 
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war and settled in the district of Kassanje 
near the Upper Kwango, where remnants 
of them are said to have survived up to 
the pre.sont day. 

The weakness of the civilisation founded 
in the Congo kingdom and the superficial 
character of its conversion to Christianity 
were soon to become apparent. In 
the year 1636 began the unfortunate 
struggle with Songo already mentioned, 
whi^ weakened the kingdom to a 
considerable extent. These internal weak- 
nesses finally led to an open breach ; 
the king, Antonio I., threw off his alle- 
giance, and drove the clergy out of the 
country, obliging the transference of the 
bishop’s see to Sao Paolo dc Loanda, 
which had been founded in 1374. A 
Portuguese army made a successful inva- 
sion of the Congo kingdom,' but it was 
henceforward left entirely to itself. 
Further struggles with Songo in 1667, and 
with Bamba, which also declared its 
independence in 1687, brought about 
the final collapse of the Congo kingdom. 
Angola now became the centre of the 
Portuguese power. It had originally been 
Couo ^ pro\'ince of Congo with its 
“ capital ” Mapungo, under the 
CoUkMM Dongo, or Ambonde, 

had been raised by Portuguese 
interest to a considerable height of 
importance, and, after a revolt in 1378, 
had become partly dependent upon 
Portugal. The power of Congo, on the 
othCT hand, rapidly declined. It was not 
until i88z that the missionaries again 
entered the country and made some 2,000 
converts. But the once powerful ruler of 
Congo remains, and has remained through- 
out the nineteenth century, the helpless 
chieftain of the fallen town of Sao 
Salvador. Christianity, which was appar- 
caitly deeply rooted in Congo, also dis- 
appeared entirely in course of time. 

It was only by slow degress that the 
Portuguese gained possession of the 
whole of Angola. The rising of 1378, 
or 1380, cost the lives of many Portu- 
guese, and was followed by man y 
lesser struggles, in which the advantage 
generally remained with the whites. 
Most tedious of all were the wars with the 
queen Ginga Bandi ; after poisoning her 
brother she received baptism, but tW 
continued for thirty 3rears in hostility 
to Portugal. Eventually, in 1648, 
the Portuguese firmfy established their 
supremacy. .H!einbich Schustz 




BRITISH & DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 

BY ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 

CAPE COLONY AND ITS EXPANSION 


'^HE story of European colonisation in than a century and a half no practical 
South Africa before the last quarter attempt was made by any European power 
of the nineteenth century was, with one to treat the place iis anything more than 
exception, a story of coastal settlements, a port ol rail for the East India trade, 
never extending an organised government At last, in 1652. the Dutch East India 
into the interior. None ot these has been Company took possession, and planted a 
established on a basis such that an station at Table Bay under the command 
autonomous state could be constructed of Van Riebeek. Although for the next 
thereon ; none of them have been colonics _. twenty-five years England and 
in the full British sense of the term, any Holland were intermittently at 

more than Madras and Calcutta and war, and some years elapsed 

Bombay were colonics. “ ““ before Franco ceased to be a 

But there has been one exception. In rival to these two Powers in the con- 
the extreme south a European group test for the empire of the seas, the 
established itself at the Cape, and formed Dutch position at the Cape was un- 
itself into an agricultural as well as challenged. France was satisfied with 
a trading community. For more than a the Mauritius, and England with St. 
hundred and eighty years expansion was Helena, which she took from the Dutch, 
slow enough. Then, not eighty years ago, In France, England or Holland no one 
began a gieat movement northwards and as yet was thinking of establishing an 
_ . eastwards, extending past the African dominion, 
f D teh** River, past the Vaal For nearly another hundred and fifty 

j " . River, on to the Limpopo: years, then— Iroin 1653 to 1795 — the 
zpkniioa Dutch wc TO Icft to ihemsclves. Emi- 

junction of tlie Orange and the Vaal. grants did not flock from Holland ; but 
Then the e.\paasion spread from its old the settlers made their homes in the new 
starting point in the south to the north, country and im]H}rted Dutch wives. In 
till it reached the Zambesi and passed 1685 the whole Dutch population was 
beyond it into Central Africa. under 1,000. But in that year Louis 

In this movement, wholly distinct from XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes ; the 

other colonial movements in Africa — Huguenots were driven from France, and 
though not, in its last stages, uninfluenced .some hundreds oi them, found a refuge 
by them— two peoples were concerned, „ at the Cape, where they amal- 

Dutch and British. On the harmonious • gamated with and materially 

fusion of those two peoples in the future ^ modified the Dutch stock, 
depends the successful development of a This was the easier because in 

great African state analogous to the matters of religion both Dutch and 
Canadian Dominion in another continent ; Huguenots were rigid Calvinists, 
a Dominion where also the harmonious The white population increased and 
fusion of the British with another race has multiplied ; by 1770 it numbered some 

been the condition of success. 10,000. There were the inevitable occa- 

It was the Portuguese who first dis- sional collisions with the Hottentots, who 

covered the Cape of Storms, re-christened were more or less in occupation of the 

the Cape of Good Hope. But for more country; as yet the Bantu negroes had 
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not approached near enough to bring on 
conflicts. The system of negro slavery 
was established, but these negroes were 
imported, as also were Malays. It was 
not till 1778 tliat the gradual expansion 
of the Dutch colony brought it into touch 
with a Bantu tribe. Then the atteuipL 
to open friendly relations was promptly 

. scious weakness, and was 

j followed by a Bantu raid. At 

* this time, the Great Fish River 

was ri.\cd as the eastern boundary of the 
Dutch colony. Settlers had moved in- 
land, northwards, but were only ju.st 
reaching as far as Graal Reinet. The 
colony was administered in a highly 
arbitrary manner by the Dutch company ; 
and the idea that citizens of a colony 
have the same rights and privileges as 
citizens of the mother country had not 
dawned in Holland any more than it was 
then accepted at Westminster. The 
hunter and farmer " Boer ’* population 
had remained untouclied by the intellectual 
movement of the eighteenth century in 
Europe, while intercourse with the Hot- 
tentots and the practice of .slavery tended 
on the one hand to lower moral standards, 
and on the other to intensify the peculiar 
Old Testament religiosity wliich has been 
a common chararteriitic of CalvinLstic 
Puritanism — and incidentally an extra- 
ordinary source of strength and confidence 
to ]}uritan armies. 

But the regime of the Dutch company 
was coming to an end. The French 
Revolution sent the French Monarchy 
toppling and then the Republic challenged 
all ilic monarchies of Europe in the name 
of Liberty. Equality, and Fraternity. Pre- 
sently tlie French overran the Netherlands. 
The hereditary Stadtholder, William of 
Orange, took ship to England, to which 
Power, in 1795, he transferred the colony, 
in order to ]wcscrve it from falling into 
the hands of France, which proceeded 
_ to convert Holland into the 

T™n.fe,r«d “ Kcpublic.” Ac- 

lo Britain ^ J une of tliat year 

a British squadron arrived at 
the Cape. The authorities there, uncertain 
as to their allegiance, disputed the occupa- 
tion. but after some show of resistance 
capitulated to superior force. A sub- 
.sequent attempt of the Batavian Republic 
to recover possession was frustrated with- 
out difficulty, and the Cape remained 
under the British administration till the 
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Peace of Amiens in 1802. It was tnen 
restored to the Dutch Republic, which 
took over the administration, and con- 
ducted it on new and excellent lines for 
nearly three years. But the exigencies 
of the renewed war produced a fresh 
Biitish expedition to secure a point of 
such importance to naval strategy ; the 
authorities were again unable to offer 
more than a nominal resistance, and on 
January i8th, 1806, they capitulated. 
With the downfall of Napoleon, in 1814, 
the European monarchies were restored 
and William formally ceded the colony 
to Great Britain, receiving j£6,ooo,ooo as 
compensation. The Cape had already 
changed hands by right of conquest ; 
that was now permanently confirmed by 
right of purchase. Holland’s direct 
interest in it was at an end. 

It is the business of the historian not 
merely to narrate events, but to investigate 
problems of causation ; the last hundred 
years of South African history afford him 
a peculiarly interesting subject. Great 
Britain takes over the administration of 
a large territory, in which a population 
_ numbering perhaps 25,000 of 

rrou«m* ^ German stock, with an 

- . admixture of French Huguenot 

” blood, dominate an immensely 

larger servile or semi-ser\’ile native popu- 
lation. Pressing on their borders are 
hordes of militant ncgio tribes, quite 
distinct from those under their rule ; not 
the indigenous inhabitants, but no less 
emphatically invading conquerors than the 
Europeans themselves. , 

The Briton entering upon the task -bf 
ruling a new dependency must always be 
satisfied that he is possessed of an inde- 
feasible legal title, for his conscience will 
not endure illegality. He enters upon it 
with a firm and justifiable conviction that 
£iigli.sh ideas about government are the 
best in the world, and that English 
officials as a class are the most disinterested, 
the most incorruptible, the mast fair- 
minded in the world. He has a conscien- 
tious determination to " keep troth,” 
to “ be just and fear not.” Hence, no 
subject -populations in the world have 
enjoyed such security of person and 
property, such immunity from extortion 
and positive oppression as the subject- 
populations of the British Empire. 

But the rectitude of which he is some- 
what aggressively conscious is not always 
so obvious to others ; to them, the legal 
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indefeasibility of his title to rule may not 
be equally convincing. They mistrust 
pofessions of disinterestedness which 
issue in territorial annexations. Tliey are 
not equally assured that English methods 
of government are superior to those for 
which they have a traditional predilection. 
They do not see any benefit to themselves 
in the absorption of all higher official 
posts by Englishmen. And when English- 
men set about ruling over races which are 
near akin to them, this spirit of an- 
tagonism becomes intensified. It com- 
pletely wrecked their attempts to dominate 
Scotland. It has made the government of 
Ireland an eternal struggle. It lost them 
the American colonies. It has plajud a 
disastrous jiart m South Africa. Ke\er- 
theless, this spirit of antagonism has 


Abiolute 

BritiiK 

Goveraori 



ipa of Good Hope ; but it was not imnl ia.i2 that tho 
built, a picture of which, aa it was la 1087, ia given here. 


THE FIRST EUROPEAN STRONGHOLD 
The Portua^ae were the firat to discover 
re-chrlatened the Ca| 
firat Dntdi fort was 

habitually presented itself to the English 
mind as preposterous and unreasonable. 

In the matter of race, even the Scot Is — 
or was a hundred years ago — hardly 
nearer akin than the Hollander to the 
Englishman. The Huguenot admixture in 
the South African Boer rather increases 
the similarity than otherwise ; but his 
Puritanism is of the Scottish rather than 
the English type, and, broadly speaking, 
the antagonism of the Boer to the English- 
man — whom he is apt to differentiate 
from the Scot — ^is clo.sely analogous to 
the ancient antagonism of the scot to 
the Englishman. At length, however, 
Englishman and Scot realised that amal- 
gamation was better than antagonism. 
The time has at last come when we may 
hope that Briton and Boer are realising 
the same truth in South Africa ; but in 
the nineteenth century it had not come. 


Title by right of conquest pure and 
simple is alwaj’S liable to be challenged 
if the conquered become strung enough 
to relicl. Between 1806 and 1814, that 
was the nature of the British rights at the 
Cape. After 1814, the title was no longer 
open to any such challenge, the cession 
having been made by a friendly 
Government for adequate con- 
sideration. That q^uestion at 
least did not arise till another 
score ot years had elapsed. Moreover, 
at the outset, the actual British population 
was very small, while the character of the 
government was such as the circumstances 
obviously demanded. The governors 
were practically absolute ; but they did 
not materially interfere with the estab- 
lished .system of local government, the 
established customs of the 
population, or the estab- 
lished inlatioiLs between 
Boers and natives within 
the colony. Boers and 
natives were probably 
quite as well content as 
they would have been as 
a Dutch colony under the 
Dutch system. Neverthe- 
less, a primary source of 
friction soon made itself 
felt in the disposition of 
the Government to inter- 
vene Ixitwcen Boer and 
Hottentot, generaliy in 

favour of the Hottentot. 
About 1820 an im- 

poitant change was in- 

augurated. The governor. Lord Charles 
Somerset, obtained the support of the 

Home Government in obtaining a supply 
ot British immigrants, who were planted in 
the eastern portion of the colony, hitherto 
unoccupied. Hence it came about that a 
substantial British clement was added to 
the Boer population, and pre 
dominated in the eastern sec 
tion. much as, after the Ameri 
can War of Independence, 
Lower Canada remained French while 
Upper Canada became Britisli. 

In this decade the racial grievance 
began to develop ; the Government, 
adoptii^ a series of Anglicising measures, 
which, if they had been cheerfully accepted 
by the burghers, would have tended to 
the early fusion of the races, and would 
have improved the system generally. 
But, unhappily, they were not so accepted. 
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The Dutch, who formed five-sixths of 
the white population, objected to hawng 
English im])0'!ocl as the official language, 
and to the abolition of the traditional 
system of local government in favour ol 
English methods. They objected also 
to an ordinann* which placed Hottentots 
_ and whites on the same legal 

j tooti^, and they found no con- 

g' * solation in the apjMintment of 
a small advisory council which 
was supposed to be a check on the alisolute 
power ol the Governor. 

Then came a measure, excellent in itself, 
which entirely exasperated the old in- 
habitants. Already, in 1807, ^cat Britain 
had declared against the slave trade : 
now, in 18.’, Ji *>^0 resolved on the total 
abolition ol slavery in all BntLsh temtory, 
the people in the British Isles voting the 
huge sum of £20,000,000 to compensate 
the .slave ownem. But of that sum only 
about £1,250,000 was allotted to South 
Africa, where the official valuation of the 
slaves amounted to £3,000,000. More- 
ov’er, it was impossible immediately to 
replace the slave labour by free labour. 
The pastoral employments of the groat 
bulk ol the Dutch population weic worked 
by slave labour, and to immense numbers 
of them emancipation meant something 
like ruin. It was not yet known that the 
compensation would be .so inadequate, 
and exasperation had not yet reached its 
height when Sir Benjamin Durban 
arrived as governor in 1834, to find him- 
.sclf confronted with the additional problem 
of dealing with the Bantu Kaffirs on the 
borders. 

Foi fifty j'cars ]iast there had boon 
jH'Modical collisions with the Kaffir tribps 
beyond the Fish River; tsvo of these 
Kaffir wars had taken place since the 
estaldishment of British rule. Practically 
the whole iiopulation, official and other, 
lielcl a single view' with regard to the 
Kaffii's ; with the exception ol one element 
— the missionaries. In the view of these 
. the Kaffir was a peaceable and 
View'rf*'^ simple person, who became 
the Keflir. troublesom^e only when goaded 
by the whites. In the view 
of the rest the Kaffir was a born marauder, 
who abstained from robbery and murder 
only .->0 long as he feared superior force. 
At this time, the Zulu Tamerlane, Chaka, 
and the kindred armies of the Matabele, 
liad for many years been devastating and 
slaughtering on the east and north ; the 
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Kaffir closer at hand had been feeling the 
pressure. Whatever might be thought in 
England, where the mi.ssionaries had the 
car of the public, to men in Africa it was 
obvious that the Kaffir tribes w’cre a 
serious menace. 

The Governor then sent the pthieipal 
representative ol the missionary societies 
as a commissioner to obtain from the chiefs 
assurances of their peaceful intentions. 
They gave the assurances, but took the 
fact that they had been invited as an 
indication of fear, and therefore of weak- 
ness. While Sir Benjamin Durban was 
giving an official Christmas entertainment 
news came to him that the Kaffirs were 
across the FLsh River, raiding, robbing, and 
.slaughtering. Thus a new Kaffir war 
opened. The operations were ably con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Smith — who became 
Governor some years later — but nearly a' 
year passed before the Kaffirs fairly 
submitted. Sir Benjamin then planted 
in the belt of territory acro.ss the Fish 
River a number of tribesmen whose 
hostility to the group, with whom the war 
had been going on, would prevent a 
_ . dangerous coalition, so that, in 
fact, these would serve as a 
buller. The territory beyond 
these was to be under British 
military control, though the chiefs were to 
retain much of their powers. The whole 
scheme was regarded as generally wise 
and satisfactory. But it 1^ to be sub- 
mitted to the home authorities. 

The home authorities listened to the 
missionary societies, and to no one else. 
The theory of the missionaries was that 
the Kaffirs were a harmless and persecuted 
people, rvho should be left independent 
under their own chiefs, wherever the 
chiefs were well disposed to missionaries. 
Consequently, an astonishing dc.spatch 
reversed Durban’s arrangement, and 
signified that the missionary theory was 
to be carried out. The dwellers in the 
eastern districts, exposed to tlie Kaffir 
attacks, saw no po.ssible pro.spect before 
them but anarchy and chaos. The 
Governor protested, and was thereupon 
recalled. 

This was precisely at the moment when 
the colony was realising the full extent of 
the losses entailed by the abolition of 
slavey. Deprived of the labour by which 
their farms had been run, and faced by the 
fact that the wisest and most moderate 
of governors was unable to provide against 
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the Black peiil so long as the mibsionaiy 
sociptieb remained all-poweiful m London, 
great numbeis of the Boeis icsohcd to 
shake oh then feet the dust of the Biitish 
colony, and to seek new pa->tuies beyond 
its boi ders Thei e was nothing to pre\ ent 
them fiom doing so , the law oihccis ot 
the Crown dtcLued that there was no 
powei to pit\ent British subjects fiom 
emigrating out of British teiiitoiy Thu» 
began the Gicat Tick The cmigiants 
wcic only latei to realise that the Ciown 
deilmcd to admit that m passing out of 
Biitish teiriton they ceased to be Biitish 
subjects Athithei should the stalwaits 
make then jnlgi image ? ^lltually the 
limits ot the colony weie the Oi angc Ri\ci 
on the noi th, and the Fish Rn ci on the east, 
lo tick into the Kathi countiy between 
the mountains and the sea I'cvond the 


Fish Risei would obiiously be woisc 
than useless The waiiioi 'Matabele had 
ciossed the mountains , the\ had i aided 
and depopulated most of the countiy 
between the Oiange and Vaal iivcis , 
but foi the most pait they had settled 
beyond tin Vaal Here, thin, between the 
Vaal and the Oiange, the emigrants had 
the best chance of making a new home 
But the hist adventurous caiavans weic 
determined to betake themselves as far as 
might be from Biitish teiiitoiy These 
passed the Vaal . far noithwaid, the bulk 
of them were tiajiped and slaughtered 
by the illalahelc A icmnant stiugglcd 
till ough to the Poi tuguesc at Dclagoa Bay 
Ihc nevt giouj), a laigei body, stopped 
shoit of the Vaal and made fiiends with a 
local chief who was Inmg mfcai of Mose- 
likatsc and his Matabele A few members of 
the party, mcludmg then 
commandant," Hendrik 
Potgictci, went cxploiing 
across the Vaal, and almost 
to the Limpopo They ic- 
turned to find that the 
Matabele had aheady cut 
ofi and massacred a paity 
of twenty-five, and, having 
been repulsed by others, 
weie likely to return m 
force Potgieter chose his 
ground, drew his whole 
company — ^foity guns, and 
then women and cluldien 
— into laagei — ^that is, con- 
structed a fortified position 
with the waggons — and 
awaitid the attack. The 
Boli fire prosed too much 
for tin Matabele, whose 
iiishis weie repeatedly 
broken by the hail of 
Imllets Tire laager was 
not entered, but the cattle 
w'crc car i led off. The party 
was c\tiicated from its 
dangerous position by a 
thud hand undei Gert 
Mant/, who had ariived at 
Thaba Nchu, and sent 
up cattle to draw the 
waggons, in place of those 
which the Matabele had 
carried off 

Mant? and Potgietei 
having joined loiccs, were 
nowise daunted by these ex- 
pencnces On the contrary, 
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they took the oHensive, marched, 150 man ot them. Then he despatched a host 

strong — including some half-breeds — to against the most advanced of the Boer 

smite the Philistines, surprised a kraal, camps, and massacred its occupants — 

or mili tary village, routed the “ regiment ” men. women and children, whites and 

which occupied it with considerable Hottentot servants — to the number of 

slaughter, drove home a mighty herd of over 400. One youth alone had time_ to 

cattle, and fortified themselves at Winberg spring on horseback, ride for his life, 

— so named in memory of the victory. and give the alarm at other camps. At 

There they were reinforced by each one, the waggons were promptly 

a number of fresh emigrant laagered, and when the Zulu hosts 

“ “* families ; and there, in June, appeared they were met with so fierce 
Matabeie they drew up for them- a resistance that they failed to carry a 

selves a republican constitution, naming single one. Next day the scattered camps 

Pieter Retief. one of the recent arrivals, were able to concentrate. The resolve 

their “ commandant-general.” was promptly taken not to budge, but 

The next step was a second attack on to exact vengeance for the massacre. 
Moselikatse ; 135 Boers marched into The commandos from over the moun- 

llie heart of the Matabele country, found tains came down to join their comrades ; 

the chief at the head of a force outnum- the British at Port Natal made common 

bering their own by not much less than a cause with them. But they could not 

hundred to one, fought him for nine days. unite under any one leader. British and 

and wrought such immense havoc that Dutch advanced against Dingan in two 

the Matabele threw up the struggle, fled separate columns. The Dutch were drawn 

north acro.ss the Limpopo, and turned into an ambush, from which they fought 

their attention to the peacelul Ma.shonas. their w'ay out with difficulty. The British 

The entire country from the Orange to column — seventeen whites and some 1,500 

the Limpopo having been thus evacuated natives — ^was trapped by a Zulu force ol 

by the Matabele, who had succeeded in _ . _ . five tunes its strength, and 

very nearly wiping out the previous “ “*“was cut to pieces after a 

inhabitants, the new republic proceeded . terrific struggle, only a third 

to proclaim it.self lord of the whole — of the whole number escaping 

which corresjxjnds approximately to what (April. 1838). For a time further offensive 

afterwards became the Orange Free State action was paralysed, 

and the South African or Transvaal The arrival of Andries Pretorius in 

Republic. November provided a new and capable 

Wliile Potgieter had been occupied in leader. Leaving a garrison in the camp, 

the expulsion of the Matabele, Fetief Pretorius, with a force 460 strong, marched 

and others were investigating the possi- against the Zulus, scouting constantly 

bilily of ciossing the mountaias and and forming laager at every hall. Through 

eftccting a settlement nearer the sea — captured Zulus, messages were sent offer- 

in what is now Natal, and was then ing to treat for peace. Dingan sent not 

dominated by Dingan, the succe,ssor of envoys, but an army. On December i6th, 

Chaka, the ruler of the Zulu military ‘‘ Dingan’s Day,” they fell upon the Boer 

state. By grace of Dingan there were a laager, to meet with an overwhelming 

few Britfeli residing at Port Natal, but tlie defeat. Four of the Boors were killed ; 

Cape Government exercised no sovereignty 3,000 Zulu corpses were left dead on the 

in that region. The natives, up to field ; the stream that flows hard by has 

p. tlie Tugcla. regarded these been known from that day a.s the Blood 

Britons as their chiefs. River : Dingan’s Day has been cele- 

ia Natal recognising perforce the brated annumly ever since. 

supremacy of the Zulu king. Though Dingan had to flee from his 
Retief and his comrades, with the dnef kraal for the time, he was not yet 

approval of the English at Port Natal, crushed; hence, instead of scattering 

sought and were granted an interview over the district, the Boers concentrated 

with Dingan, in order to treat with him at Pietermaritzburg. It was not till 

for a grant of land. Dingan received them Panda, a half-brother of Dingan, rebelled 

hospitably, promised them the land, and allied himself to the white men 

then suddenly, at the moment of parting, that Dingan's power was finally broken, 

turned on them and slaughtered every It was Panda’s force that actually inflicted 
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the decisive defeat m Januaiy 1840, 
an the king, who ^las shortly afterwards 
assassinated Panda was established in 
his place, as a \assal of the new lepubhc, 
which proclaimed its dominion over 
Natal— a dominion which it might faiily 
claim to ha\e acquired by light of con- 
quest in a wai whose justificatior was 
quite indisputable 

The new Go\ eminent howevei, was 
inexpeiienced in administiation , moie- 
o\er it made aibitiaiy legulations con- 
eeining its Bantu subjects and it attacked 
1 native thief in the teiiitoiy which lay 


was besieged Ihere the Biitish held out 
nehind their entienchments till a leheMng 
foice aiiised The Boeis then withdicw 
their lesistance The as>,crtion of British 
supremacy was accepted as an accom 
pished fact, the British action bemg 
warranted mainlv by the Iheoiy that the 
_ Boei conquerors were British 

“ subjects, who could not on 
A aerted^’ responsibility set 

up a dominion free from the 
British allegiance The bulk of tlk 
emigiants withdicw westwards across the 
Diakensbetg Mountains to the lands where 



between Natal and the Cape Colony 
British sentiment, still guided by the 
missionaries demanded protection for the 
natives and the demand cannot be 
legaided as unreasonable Ihcic was an 
agitation to compel the emi- 
, giant Boers to return to the 
* colony The Dutch volksraad 
*“ contmued its arbitrary course, 

and presently the British Gov emor ordered 
Port Natal to be occupied 
The inihtary operations took the legulai 
course British troops were matched on 
Fort Natal, a party of them was met m 
aims by the Boers, was defeated, and 
was driven mto the camp, where the force 


as yet the British made no claim to extend 
control Ihrec years later a Biitish 
govcinmenl was defimtely established 
m Natal 

Ihc expeiiment was now tried of 
establishing boidci slates undci British 
mlluencc and piolection between the 
British colony and the mteiior — ^not with 
out some expectation that the Boers would 
thus find themselves cut off and would be 
compelled to return to British temtory 
To this end, the Basuto chief Moshosh was 
recogmsed as ruler over a great part of the 
upper Orange River basin , and west of 
Moshesh a Giiqua state was recognised 
unler Adam Kok But m both these 
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regions there were now a considerable 
number of the emigrants planted, who had 
no mind to submit to the sovereignty 
either of a Basuto or a Griqua. Under 
these conditions it was natural that 
troubles should soon break out in the 
treaty-states, where Adam Kok, assuivd 
of British support, asserted the authority 
which the Boer settlere repu- 
diated. British intervention 
and Gnqtia pj^ctical result 

“ ** the withdrawal of most of the 
larmcrs to a more remote district. A 
general conieienee of the various parties 
inteiested brought about a new arrange- 
ment : a ])orlion of Adam Kok’s territory 
was allotted to the emigrants under a 
British Governor, who w'crc to pay a sort of 
tribute to the Griqua chief. 

Meanwhile, affairs on the Kaffir frontier 
were in an unsatistactory condition ; 
Kaffir raids were not duly checked by the 
chief, and presently the friction devclo]Mjd 
into a new Kaffir war — counted as the 
.seventh. The operations, though costly, 
demand no special record. But the war 
itself had at last the effect of inducing the 
Ministers in England to recognise the folly 
ol governing the Cape according to a priori 
tlicori(‘s afiected in London instead of in 
accordance w'ith the judgment ol the men 
who really knew the conditions. Hence 
Sir Harry Smith was sent out as Governor. 

Sir Harry at once took up the policy in 
wliich Durban had been checked. The 
bell of Kaffir territory on the near side of 
the Kei River was made a British province, 
Kaffraria, the chiefs in general retaining 
much of their aulhorit5'. The nominal 
authorit5- of the Giiqua Adam Kok over 
the .settled district was abolished, the chief 
receiving jiractical compensation. The 
Boers made no demur at first to the 
jiroclamation ol the “ Orange River Sove- 
reignty ” as a province under British 
administration. Presently, w'hcn the 
farmers to the northward, headed by 
E'chth Pretorius, ro.se in arms 

Kkifir re-'iist, they w'erc defeated in 
the field at Boomjrlaats, and 
withdrew beyond the Vaal. Then, 
in 1850, the Kaffirs again revolted. This 
eighth Kaffir war was long and .bloody. 
Al'er tw'o years it was concluded, practic- 
ally by the e.xhaustion of the tribes. 

The Orange River Sovereignty found 
itself in difficulties — ^primarily because 
Mashesh w'as dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing ari-angements. He permitted or 
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encouraged disturbances among the minor 
chiefs. Sir Harry S.nith imstnicted the 
Governor, Major 'tVarden, to inten’enc by 
force when expostulation failed. Moshesh 
at once dropped the pretence of .submission. 
The section of colonists who continued dis- 
affected to British rule made a compact 
of neutrality with him, and then invited 
the intervention of Pretorius and the 
Boers across the Vaal. Pretorius, 
technically a rebel against the Britisli, 
but now residing beyond their formal 
jurisdiction, informed Major Warden 
that he would not interv'cne if the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal territory were 
guaranteed ; olhenvi.se he would. Major 
Warden could not deal with so strong a 
combination as that which threatened : 
Sir Harry Smith could not reinforce him 
in the thick of the Kaffir war. The Gover- 
nor of the Cape, .seeing no alternative, 
arranged a conference lie tween the Trans- 
vaal leaders and British commissioners ; 
and the rc.sult was the Sand River Conven- 


tion in January, 1852, guaranteeing to the 
Transvaal — thereafter acknowledged as 
the South African Republic — the indepen- 
- . . dent control of its own affairs, 

of the Sir Harry 

Tr ««« T m 1 Smith was replaced by Sir 
George Cathcart, who before 
long was able to employ troops released 
from the Kaffir contest to restore order. 


Moshesh made prompt submission before it 
was too late, while his prestige was at its 
height. The submission was accepted, 
Cathcart withdrew, and immediately after- 
wards the Home Government made up its 
mind to retire from the Orange River 
Sovereignty altogether. By a convention 
signed at Bloemfontein in February, 1854. 
the Orange River Sovereignty was trans- 
formed into the Orange Free State, with 
a guarantee of independence. 

Nearly twelve months earlier the Cape 
Colony had been granted a new constitu- 
tion. The first ineffective limitation on 


the Governor’s arbitrary powers had been 
made a little, but not much, more effective 
by the appointment of a nominated Council 
in 1834. In 1833, the Cape Colony was 
given two elected Assemblies, which had 
practically complete control of legislation. 
Full responsible government did not arrive 
until eighteen years later. Natal, as well 
as Kaffraria, continued to be governed in 
connection with Cape Colony, but Natal 
was separated in 1856, when it received 
more restricted representative institutions. 
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between the two white races — of unifica- Grey’s time Kaltraria became the scene 
tion as opposed to the political disintegra- of a gigantic tragedy, a psychological 
tion consequent upon the breaking up of phenomenon of a very remarkable 
South Africa into a number of independent character. Grey introduced excellent 
states. But he was debarred from giving schemes calculated to civilise the natives ; 
his policy effect in any high degree. The but the benefits therefrom were not 
existence of the Boer republics immediately apparent — much as, almost 
w-rtn K checked, though it did not contemporaneously, Dalhousie’s measures 
Ck k a altogether prevent, the amalga- for the advancement ol the natives oi 

“““ mation of the Cape Dutch and India were viewed by them with the most 

Biitish. The pi incijilc of non-intervention grotesque suspicion — and it is clear that 
was maintained, with the result that, as in Africa there was a great undercurrent 
in India, intervention was ultimately of hostility to the white man's rule, 
foiceci on the (lovernment ai the cast of As skilful agitators in India played upon 
bloody wdis. the superstitious terrors or the religious 



GREAT BRITAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA; MAP OF THE BRITISH STATES AND PROTECTORATES 
Beginning with the half British and half Dutch State of Cape Colony, British influence In South Africa has expanded, 
through the anti-colonlal period, -when the Boer and native states were estahbshed, until the whole of South AlHca 
south of the Limpopo river, with the exception of German South-west AfHca, has come under British rule or protection. 


Internally, the premier colony pro- 
gressed. The same may be said of Xatal 
and of the Orange Free State. But the 
Cape had its troubles with the native de- 
pendency ot Katfraiia, as the Fice Slate 
had in its turn with the Ba.suto power, and 
Natal with Bantus within her own borders, 
and ultimately with the Zulu state on the 
noith-east. 

British Kaffraria did not form a part of 
Cape Colony. It was administered on 
dificrent lines, the population being practi- 
cally entirely black ; but it was under the 
Governor of the Cape in his capacity as 
High Commissioner. During Su George 
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prejudices of the uneducated classes and 
of the sepoys, so in Africa superstition was 
the lever by which conspirators or fanatics 
sought to let loose a black avalanche upon 
the alien which should destroy him. 
The bulk of the population oi Kaffraria 
. „ belonged to the Kosa, tribes, 

e against whom the senes ot 
Tngedy Kaffir wars had been waged. 

Suddenly among them, beyond 
the British border, there came a prophet, 
Umhlakaze, who claimed that he and 
his niece Nongkause, were mediums, 
mouthpieces, through whom the spirits of 
departed Kosa heroes spoke their bidding. 
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Umhlaka/e had seen them m the flesh, 
spoken with them, heaid then message 
In due time, the white men weie to be 
wiped out utterly , but theie was to be a 
time of piepaiation When the gieat dav 
amved, the hcioes i^ould come back to 
eaith, and lead the faithful to victoi> 
crops, in plenty unheaid of, would spring 
tiom the soil in a day , cattle would co\ei 
the pastui es Meanwhile, the laithtul weie 
bidden to slaughtei cattle and desit ov 
Cl ops — ^in effect, to cleai the land of all 
means of obtaining a food 
supply The pimcipal Kosa 
chiefs took up the cause with 
enthusiasm , the Euioiiean 
obset\ei moie than suspects 
that what was leally hoped 
foi was that when the popu 
lation suddenly found them- 
selves utleily destitute they 
would hull themselves upon 
the white man and the w^le 
man’s lands in sheei despeia- 
tion Ceitainly, nothing but 
a ficnzy of supeistition could 
have made the masses de- 
hbeiately destioy all they 
had to ll\ e on Prompt ( 

The Cape Goveinment, state aunngthe 
thiough the eaily months of »' « 

1857, when it had appi enated the natm e ol 
1 he ludcous illusion which had taken ixisses- 
sion of the Kosas, madctveiy piepaiation 
to lesistthc .inticipated onslaught, and to 
acLuniulatc stoics to alleviate the teiiible 
destitution, which was daily becommgmoie 
inevitable as the Kaffiis continued to slay 
cattle and to dcstioy gi un It must lie 
supposed that among the leadeis many had 
veritably persuaded themselves ol *lic 
piophet’^s tiuth At anj late, nothing 


HBNDRIK BRAND 
Prewdant of ISo Orange Froo 25 000 at Icast peilshcd, DO 
, State aunng the litigation tatothe sihlytv endoublethatuumbei 
£ ownorabv of the a.amond fioldv thCClld of 1857 the Kaffil 

i the natui e ol {lopulation w as but onc-thii d of w hat it had 
I taken ixisses- been w hen the ycai opened On the desei ted 
y piepaiation lands settle is wcie jilanted from the Cape, 
aught, and 1o fioin home Horn Gcimany The white 
Lc the teiiible iminigiation eliin,'e'l the chaiactci of the 
lecommgmoie distiict and seven jeais latci — in 1865 — 
tinucd to slay Kaltiaiia was loimally incoi pointed with 
It must lie Cape Colony 

leib many had Meanwhih, the Oiangc Fice State was 
elves ol die oigaiiisinp itself on lines which showed the 
late, nothing milked political laiiieity ol its citi/ens 


else, it would seem, can explain the fact 
that no measuies were taken to gather the 
fighting men in ai ms, so that when the day 
at lived they might be launched at once 
against then foe, 01 upon then piey The 
day came The giain was guile , the cattle 
vveie gone the waiiiois weie not assem- 
bled A.nd the fiesh gram did not spiout 
noi the div me cattle appeal , noi did the 
dead letnin to lead the liv'ing Piocla 
mation went foith that the “ day ol 
1 esui 1 cction ’ ’ w as — ^postponed But it vv as 
vain to attempt to oiganisc 
vvat attei the pioccss of slai va- 
tion had begun when the 
illusion of supeistition was 
alieady shatteied to fiag- 
ments Iheic was no wai, 
othei than wheic starv- 
ing Kafins fought each 
othci for sciaps of any- 
thing edible that could be 
tound Diiven by famine 
they pomed in sti earns ovei 
the boidei, crying foi food 
But the destitution was moie 
ovei whelming than the avail- 
able lesouices could cope with. 
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The chief authority lay in the Volksraad, 
elected by all full citizens and naturalised 
citizens with a property qualification. 
The executive functions were vested in an 
elected president and an c.xecutivc council. 
Coloured inhabitants might be accorded 
the vote by a resolution of the Volksraad. 
A high standard of efficiency was attained 
in administration, but the conditions under 
which the Republic had been established 
made it inevitable that there should be 
difficulties with the Basuto Moshesh, who 
aspired to recover for the Basuto kingdom 


as President. He renewed the appeal for 
arbitration to the Governor of the Cape, 
Sir Philip Wodehouse. Wodehouse, after 
careful and impartial examination, restored 
the old line of demarcation claimed by the 
Free State. The Basutos refused to with- 
draw from the territory they had occupied, 
and the second Basuto war began with 
savage raids on the part of the Basutos, 
from whom, on the other hand, the 
burghers captured several positions. 
Moshesh, who wanted a delay, obtained 
terms of peace; but fifteen months later 
he again challenged the Free State. 
This time victory lay more de- 
dedsively with the Republic, and 
Moshesh begged the British to 
assume sovereignty and extend 
him their protection. The request 
was granted, and the Free State 
was in part deprived of what it 
had a strong title to regard as the 
legitimate fruits of victory in a war 
which it had not sought. Basuto- 
land became a British Protectorate 
in 1869. While the Basuto war was 
in progress a discovery was made 



KIMBERLEY, THE DIAMOND TOWN 


the widest area of ascendency 
which it had held in the past — an 
area which included a portion of 
what the Free State claimed as its 
own territory, and guite accurately 
regarded as essential to its exist- 
ence. In 1858, disagreement 
reached a head, and the Boers in- 
vaded Basutoland with little suc- 
cess. With an uncertain prospect of 
the Free Slate being joined by the 
South African or Transvaal Re- 
public, the President invited, and 
iloshesh accepted, the mediation 
of Sir George Grey, whose award 
was in the main favourable to the 
Basuto. On the other hand, the 
Griqua sold their territory to the 
Free State, and removed themselves to 
Griqualand East, on the south of Natal. 

Moshesh, however, made it evident that 
he meant to grasp even more than had 
been conceded by the Grey award. T^e 
friction again went on until, in 1865, 
Hendrik Brand succeeded Martin Pretorius 





Edwaids 

THE EARLY DIAMOND MINES OF KIMBERLEY 
In 1860 diamonds beann to be fonnd in lands claimed^ the Gilquas, 
who sold them to Great Britain, though the Oransa l^e State had 
the le^al title, afterwards recoBnlsed by compensation. Since that time 
the mmes turn become the world's most important diamond snpplj. 

which Mras vitally to affect the attitude of 
the British Government towards South 
Africa. First a few stray diamonds and 
then, in i86g, a very magnificent stone were 
found. The war was hardly over when 
digging for diamonds began in earnest. The 
diamond fields were on the west of the two 
republics, on lands which no one had 
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hitherto very definitely claimed. The Pre-sident's pledge, in consequence of 
Griqua chief, Nicholas Waterboer, asserting which he resigned. Thus the point re- 
his ownership of the most valuable fields, mained one as to which it was obviously 
.sold them to the British Government, possible that fresh dispute might arise in 
Waterboer’s title was disputed by the the future. It was to become evident, 
Traasvaal and by the Free State. Thedis- however, that something of more import- 
pute between Walerboer and the Transivaal ance was involved for the Paramount 
was referred to the arbitration of the Power than the mere possession of the 
Governor of Natal : and on diamond mines, since it thereby secured 
f *^'*''* evidence laid before him access to the interior, with possibilities 

^ .. Mr. Kealc gave judgment of development which had not hitherto 

wmoB le s favour of Water- been taken into consideration, 

boer. The Free State, however, declined to The development of the diamond in- 
rccognise an award to which it had not been dustry reacted curiously upon Natal, which 
a party. Great Britain claimed the land now demands our attention. The rcla- 
by right ol i)urcha.se. Bui then, under the tions here between the whites and the 
British fl.ag, disjnites as to title arose, Bantu natives difiered somewhat from the 
and the courts, alter examining all clainis, position in other colonies, the whites form- 
rejected Waterbocr's. President Brand ing only .some eight per cent, of the popu- 
appealed to England. British courts lation ; hence the necessity for a strict 
had now found that the land claimed by limitation of the black man’s opportunities 
Waterboer had never been his to sell. of acquiring a vote. A degree of represen- 
In this dilemma the British Govern- tative government had lieen granted 
ment, deprived of its technical claim, fell shortly after the recognition of Natal as 
back on the principles of high policy, and a separate colony, but responsible gov- 
affirmed that its responsibilities as para- ernment did not arrive till the last decade 
mount jx^wer in South .Africa compelled it of the century. 

to retain the diamond districts in its own There was one quite nece.s.sary resiric- 
hands ; but it presently recognised that live law in Natal — ^that all Bantu owners 
the Free Slate, m being thus clcpiived of _. of guns .should be registered, 

ti'rritorics to which they had a legal * A portion of the country had 

title, had a legitimate grievance. Com- g.-i.-," been .settled by Hlubi tribes- 
jiensation, therefore, was offered, and the ‘ * men, who had withdrawn 
republic accepted jfcjo.ooo. The transac- from Zulu territory. Their chief. Lan- 
tion amounted in ellect to this : that the galibalela — or more briefly, Langa — 
Paramount Power claimed the right of allowed some of his young men to betake 
compulsory jiurcha.se on its own terms themselves to the diamond fields : and 
when leasons of state should make such they, with the money thus earned, pur- 
jiiirchase jiractieally neccssaiy. The claim, chased firearm.s, with which they returned 
of eoiii.se, rests on the jirincijile that the to Langa’s country, evading registration. 
J’aramoiint Power acknowledges obliga- In fact, it became clear that Langa’s 
tions to the inainlenance of the security peojile were anning surrejjtitiously. The 
ot the minor states which make the Government summoned Langa to answer 
reservation of corrcsjionding rights im- for his people ; his replias were evasive ; 
peralive. t)n the other, ihe Free State in fact, he was concocting plans for defy- 
would in thi.s case have found the control ing the British. An armed force was sent 
of the mines and the mining population to compel obedience to the Government 
The Free serious a task that the demands ; an advance party narrowly 
Stete'i * bargain was a Iwtlcr one than escajied being cut off, and in doing so 
Berzain prima facie. In this half a dozen lives were lost. 

connection, the Transveial Re- Every European in South Africa knew 
jnihlic ^vas in a different position from the that nothing but a very convincing demon- 
Frce State. The Keate award had been stration of superior force would prevent 
made on the understanding that the a general rising. The Boer Rraublie 
President was authorised to pledge the promised aid if needed ; Natal and Cape 
republic to abide by the award ; and the Colony were prompt to take decisive 
authorities were entitled to re^d the measures. Langa hoped to raise the 
question as having been thereby definitely^ Basutos as allies ; but he himself was 
settled. But the Boers repudiated their caught and compelled to surrender, while 
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his lorccs were scattered after a hot 
''kirmish. before he had succeeded in 
effecting his object. He was removed from 
the colony, after full trial, and detained 
in a very comiortablc captivity for some 
twelve 3’ears, while the Hlubi settlement 
was broken up, and the land transferred to 
fresh occupants. All danger of further 
insurrection wa.s averted. The colonists, 
however, were — according to the standing 
rule — irritated by the interr-ention of the 
Home Government on behalf of the insur- 
gent tribe. 

A .source of future difficulties for other 
parts of South Africa as well as Natal 
was created by the imiiortation to thiil 
colony of coolie labour from India, the 
Bantu proving themselves wholly imprac- 
ticable as plantation-workers. The 
measure was successful enough com- 
mercially ; but it rc!>ultcd 
in the jicrmanent settlement 
of considerable numbers ot 
Indians, whose presence is 
now regarded with aversion 
by the whites — both as an 
industrial danger, and as 
complicating the native ques- 
tion. Oil the other liand, the 
Imiicrial Government can 
hardly approve the exclusion 
of British .subjects, as the 
Indians arc, from tree acces.s 
to British dominions. Some 
oli^ervcrs are in favour of 


inherited not a few of Chaka’s qualities. 
Under his sway the systematic develop- 
ment of a politj' organised exclusively 
for military purposes was revived. Dis- 
agreements between this formidable pote i- 
tatc and the South African Repubhc 
threatened to issue in open M~dr. In 
1878, Frere as High Commissioner inter- 
vened to arbitrate on the points 
in dispute. But the Zulu 
menace was found to be so 


Bcfinainc 
of Zola 
War of 1879 


serious that his award, favour- 
able enough to the Zulus, was joined to 
what was in elTcct an ultimatum to 
Cetcwaj'(», requiring not only reparation 
for injuries of which his people had been 
guilty, but also the disbanding of his 
armj'. and the admission ol a British 
Resident at Uliindi. Cctewaj'o’s capital. 
The demands jia-ssed unheeded. An 
attack by Cetewayo would 
almost certainly mean a 
general Basuto rising in Natal. 
Sir Biirtlc Frere judged that 
the attack must be forestalled. 
A iiowcrful force was dis- 
patched against the Zulu 
king, in three divisions. Two 
advanced, successfully repuls- 
ing the forces .sent against 
them, till the fate of the 
third division comiiellcd them 
to halt and maintain a 
defensive attitude. The main 
bodj’, under Lord Chelmsford, 
SIR BARTLE FRERE advanced to .Isandlhwana, 



diverting the immigration, 
which tends to continue, to Appoiated Go«mor or the Capo leaving a small band to guard 
the more tropical region, r ".? " ft”. I communications at Rorke’s 
where it would, at any rate, riiMo i.ni.iansifn.ou.ni.1. Drift. Chelmsford moved 

not affect the prospects of the white with the bulk of his force to attack a 


Sir Bartle 
Frere 


labourer or tradesman. 

In 1S77 Sir Bartle Frere arrived as 
Governor of the Cape and High Com- 
missioner, having been appointed by 
Di.sraeli’s Government with a view to the 
carrying out of Lord Cainarvon’.s aim.s 
for the unification of South Africa. Native 
questions, however, demanded 
his immediate attention. 
. ... Prompt measures rendered a 

ppom e j abortive ; but lie- 

yond Natal, still graver dangers threatened 
from the Zulu power, with its capital at 
Ulundi. The great military organisation 
of Chaka had met vnth a set-back when 
his successor, Dingan, was overthrown, 
and his place taken by the comparatively 
lethargic Panda. But Panda himself had 
been followed by his son, Cetewayo, who 


Zulu kraal, leaving some 1,300 men, more 
than half being whites, in an unfortified 
camp. On that camp suddenly burst the 
Zulu torrent : 15,000 warriors. They had 
evaded Lord Chelmsford, and encircled 
the downward force liefore the situation 
was realised. The British were cut to 
pieces. But lor the heroic defence of 
Rorke's Drift, where .six score men under 
Chard and Broinhead held at bay 4.()«)o 
Zulus on that same night. Cetewaj’o’s men 
would have been into Natal. 

For the moment, the invading forces 
were compelled to mark time ; but re- 
inforcements were pu.shed uji. Within 
.six months of Isandlhwana, Lord Chelms- 
ford had shattered Cctewayo’s army at 
Ulundi, and the king wa.s a fugitive. When 
presently he fell into the hands of the 
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British, he was detained under surveiHance 
till, in 1883, he was allowed to return to 
Zululand as a vassal monarch, an experi- 
mental form of government in the interval 
having proved quite unsuccessful. The 
restoration was contested. On his death 
next year, his son, Diniziihi secured the 
succession, with assistance— in return for a 
cession of territory — from the » 

Transvaal. Continued dis- L 
orders made annexation im- ' 

])crativc in 1887, when the 
recalcitrance of Dinizulu and 
other chiefs necessitated his 
deportal ion. Sul isequcntly 
his return was permitted ; 
but the Xatal authorities have 
since obtained evidence on 
which he has been charged 
with fomenting fresh dis- 
turbances. The issue of his 
trial is still uncertain at the 
time of 'writing. 

By a common perversion 
of reasoning proces.ses, it was 
held that Sir Bartle Frcrc’s 
policy was wrong because a 
British force had been cut up. He was 
recalled in 1881, the \ictim of wholly un- 
merited censure ; and there was a general 
reaction in England against the “ forward ” 
doctrines of the Beaconsficld Cabinet. 

The story of Zululand has , - - - . 

carried us out of our chrono- 
logical course, and we have 
now to revert to the career 
of the South African or 
Transvaal Kcpublic. This 
had been chequered enough, 
ever since the recognition in 
1852. The Transvaalers 
were the extremists, the 
stalwarts among those Boer 
families which had resented 
control ; they had no dis- 
position to adopt, even among 
themselves, any government 
of so carefully organised a 



tory hostilities now with one great Basuto 
tribe, now with another, and habitually 
without funds sufficient for decisive action. 
These quarrels were in part dealt with by 
arbitration under the Keate award men- 
tioned already. 

Then, under President Burgers, new 
complications arose with the natives. 

But a rigid puritanism made 
the Boers believe that their 
arms could not prosper under 
a President who was an 
avowed Freethinker ; and 
when they took the field, the 
voice went forth : “To your 
tents, 0 Israel,’’ and the 
burghers departed to their 
own homes, though they 
knew well enough how to fight 
when they had a mind. The 
situation demanded energetic 
measures — and money. And 
thw had no money. 

PAUL KRUGER On this scene of anarchy 

appeared Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone as British Com- 
missioner, with extensive 
lowers from the Government. To him it 
appeared— though not to the Boers— that 
they were doomed to destruction at the 
hands of the Zulus, and much more would 
be involved in that than their own ruin. 

Moreover, such residents as 
were not themselves Boers 
saw their only refuge from 
anarchy in a British annexa- 
tion. No open opposition 
was offered, and the Trans- 
vaal was annexed by pro- 
clamation, in April 1877. -^t 
the moment. Imperialism, 
sane or otherwise, was domi- 
nant in England. The suc- 
cessful unification of British 
North America had inspired 
hopes ot an equally successful 
unification of South Africa, 



4 It t r 4i u PIET jouBERT despite the antagonism of the 

type a.s lliat of the Free commander-io-cwef of the Boer P«tch element withm Cape 

State. Their attitude to the army and vice-Pre*ident of the Colonv as Well as outside it 

native races was derived The annexation of the Trans- 


from their Old Testament conception of 
the relations ordained between the children 
of Japhet and the children of Ham. For 
some time after 1852 they were broken 
up into four communities ; it was not till 
i860 that these managed to unite as a 
ningle state with a single President. 
They found themselves engaged in desul- 
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vaal, supposed to have been accomplished 
with the assent of its inhabitants, was 
accepted as a step in this desirable direc- 
tion. The awakening was rude. 

Although the new order was accom- 
panied by an access of unwonted pros- 
perity, the Boers sent successive deputa- 
tions to London to urge the cancellation 
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_ PRETORIA AND JOHANNESBURG CHIEF CITIES OF THE TRANSVAAL 
The Irusveol vu fbunoed about 1813 Boers who trekked from British territory on the abolition 

of slavery The market square at Pxetona the capital of the Transvaal is seen at the top of the 
paM and the Courts of Justice and the intenoi of the Lenslatuie mmediately below on the left 
and n^t Below Johaanesbuig' the goldfield capit^al in the early nays of the mines is contrasttd 
with the city of to day while above in the centre one of the large mine workinys is shown 

11 oto Nill (v I drolvLlr li I" 
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o£ the annexation Then 
protests fill on deaf eais 
The fall ol the Beaconsficld 
Cabinet gas c them nen hopes, 
but 111 Gladstone decliied 
against a ittiocession Then 
the buigheis bade defiance to 
(jicat Britain eletted Kiuqti 
Pietonus, and Joiilxrt to ton 
duct the goscinmcnt, ealltd 
Iht old Volksiaad togcthci 
I lid on Bcctmbti 6tli, iSbo 
hoisltd again tla flag ol 
tilt South Aim an Rt public 
Oil tla same day a collision 



piessiott had suddenly become 
dominant that Gieat Biitain 
had airogantly and without 
sulfaaent consideiation an- 
nexed a fiee state , that the 
state was lustified in taking 
ai ms in defence of its liberty , 
and that ]ustice foibadc the 
ohiiously mightiei Powei to 
penalise the smallei one for Us 
com age \theie the disci ep- 
?ncy between the lesoinces 
of the two nations was so 
tnoimous the giant could 
suicly affoid to bo magnani 


baw.uiIiuitjolJJot.s ind mom to the pygmy, and any 

ihr mibljiv it Poltlafstiom Boon ii USO •>» l^mg » Ni* and \i I'll-tOnduCtCd pvgmy would 


!i^™lhmlihtK-°Four*^^ itcognisc the geneTosUy with 

" ’ ■ .. I t -j which it had been tiealed Such at 

least was the hvjiothesis wluch obtained 
horn the Biitish nation a somewhat 



I itci a sm ill dtt ichmtnt w is all itktd, and 
loicod tosunendoi at Bionkhoist Smnit 
Sii Gtoigt Colhy maichtd fioni Salil 
with a lone of 
r,«oo men, but was 
Ixaten back with 
(omidetablc loss at 
Laing’s Kck On 
the night of rebiu 

II y z')lh he Qccu- 
pud tilt summit of 
llajiilM Hill, com- __ 
iiiandmg the Nek , 

Init a small pa'ly 

III Boli sohinlceis 
thmbcd thi hill 
the Regulais wcit 
seized with pinic, 

and ‘>11 the fatai. hill on the battlefield of majuba 

lumstUwi-. killed 

Although a leige toice was by this dub, oiis assent to the action of Uinisilcis 
lime tollcilid undti bu Fselsn Wood, Cnhappily, events allowed that the 
nidus had Utn sint horn I iigland pygmy hul not taken a coiiecl saw of the 
in ateoKkime with which 
Inst an iimisliec was .u- 
I uigcd and thin a ptaie, 
iistoiing in linns not too 
liLC horn ambigiiitv the 
itidcpcndtnet of tin South 
Aliicin Ktindiiic undci But 
ish su/iiaiiuy fheuliotis 
Sion has bull the subieet ol 
stonny lonlioMisy kilwhen 
it is 111 ated as a pai ly question 
m Pngland it is as well to 
lemcmbei that if Gladstone 
w as the piimc movei , the most 
iiubted and biilliant leadcis 
of adsanced Imperiabsm at 
the piescnl day were at least 


giant's conduct The mass 
of the Boot population, as 
distinct fiom a \tiy few 
iiitelhgcnt men among the 
leadcis, attributed the Biit- 
ish action to a despicable 
pusillanimity , and contempt 
pioscd an unsatisfactoiy 
basis foi the new and pleas- 
antci lelatioiis which it had 
been hoped to establish 
But foi t^ lime at least the 
tiuth was not realised at 
Westminster , and when, in 
1884, a deputation ainved 
in London to procure modi- 

Lxav, uas.i'avsAi, ua.y vsww nh 1 ^ s L t fications in the Convention 

consenting parties The im- BetJaiSijiiif^ftSieetwtt? of a tevised Convention 
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was conceded, of 
which the woidmg 
was so careless as 
to leave it open to 
question wrhcthci 
any tangible su/e 
lainty was left to 
the British at all 
About the same 
time the inaction 
of the Biitish and 
C ape Go\ ei nments 
enabled Gcimin\ 
to establish a ] lu 
tectoiate m south- 



THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN BULUWAYO CAPITAL OF RHODESIA 


west Africa Now howesei, a icaction esidcnt that the advcntuiers would piac 
set in the disposition to concede eveiy ticallv putition Bcchuanaland among 


demand was gnmg way ^ 
to ail inclination to c\ 
tend the aiea ot Biitish ’ 
activity of which the 
hist liuits weic the Bee 
huanahnd settlement j 
This gieat district, lying 
on the west of the Trans 
' aal, foi med the highway L 
into the intciior In this { 
held the gieat c\ploiei 
Di 1 1\ mgstone, had 1 ^ 
la bound as a missionai v 
and had successfully > 
toiled the efloits ot tin 
Boeis to bung it iindci 
then sway Heic foi 
some jeais pist then 
had been mut.h uniest 
and intcinal discussion 


themsehes Iheappa 
j lent inertness of the 
Biitish Goseinmcnt led 
the Iiansvaal Fiesidcnt 
Paul Kiugei to pioclaim 
the piotectoiale of the 
South Afiiean Repubhe 
^ o\ei the dis till bed dis 
* ti ids in Scptembei , 1884 
But the distiicts wcic 


held the gieal o\ploiei ^ , undti thcgeneial aulho 

Di 1 1\ mgstone, had P J iity of the High Com 

labouud as amissionaiv missionei, though the 

and had successfully > J* Hist etfoits to bring them 

toiled the efloits ot Uk j * into oidci bad been only 

Boeis to bung it iindci ^ tentatise m chat ictci 

then sWfiy Heic foi md incffectnc in lesult 

some yeais pist then Ihc Tmpciial Govern 

had been mut.h uniest mciit declined to lecog 

and intcinal discussion cecil Rhodes nisc the \alidity of 

Ixiiwccn thctllbl.'^ ^>llich Aaayoungpolilicnooftb^Cape bedreRmed KlUgCl’s pioclamaiion 
began to call in to then the v«td.e.u.. out of which grew Rhodes.a „j, 

suppoit the aid of gioups ol white ad\cn toBcehuanilandundei Sn ChailcsWaiien 
tuieis \s i n itm il lesult it soon becimc The adventuicis who had constituted 

themselves into tlie so called 



Kcpubliis ol Goschen and Stella- 
lind, found themselves man 
oeuvcicd out of any possibility of 
nsistance they wrere lemovcd 
the natives lemstatcd on the 
soil and Bcchuanaland was orga 
nis cl as a Ciown Colony, the moie 
nmole tciriloiy, undei its paiti 
culai ly eiihgluened chief Khama, 
forming a piotecloiatc 

There now ensued a period ol 
expansion Already in the Ti ans- 
vaal discovciics of gold weie being 
made which weie entiiely to 
tiansform the charactei of that 
repubhe — a subject to which wc 
shall shortly revert. Beyond 
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Bechuanaland and on the north of the 
Transvaal were established the Malabcle 
under Lobcngula, with his headquarters 
at Buluwayo, with the peaceful Mashona 
beyond, up to the Zambesi. 

In Cape Colony, Cecil Rhodes, a young 
Englishman who had already achieved 
political prominence, was dreaming vast 
dreams, and watching ^vith an exceedingly 
practical eye for stepping-stones to their 
realisation. The Germans from the west 
were beginning to turn acquisitive glances 
towards the unapproprialcd lands. From 
Lobcngula Rhodes obtained mining con- 
ccxsions ; by jiatient organisation he bought 
out or absorbed rival syndicates, whose 
aims were limited to a desire for gold-mines. 
The High Commissioner was induced to 
declare Matahclcland under British iiro- 
tection ; and, in 1889, Rhodes’s company 
obtained a charter from the British 
Government which 
placed in its hands 
the administration oi 
the territory up to 
and beyond the 
Zambesi — to be 
known afterwards as 
Rhodesia. It was 
not long then before 
the Chartered Com- 
pany extended its ad- 
ministrative sphere 
across the Zambesi, 
and included therein 
Barotscland. Jlcan- 
whilc, on the south 
and west of the great 
Lake Xyassa. British 
settlements, primarily of a missionary 
eliaracter, had been taking root for some 
years past. Now the definite organisation 
of a Jiritish protectorate in those regions 
was resolved on. NegotiatioiLS with the 
native chiefs were conducted through 
agents, of whom the most notable was Sir 
Harry Johnston, and extended its control 
as far north as Lake Tanganyika ; and the 
whole of the territory north of the Zambesi 
up to that lake and west of what was 
recognised as Portuguese was divided 
between the Chartered Company and the 
Imperial British Central Africa (or Nyassa- 
laiid) Protectorate. 

South of the Zambesi the Chartered 
Company had a more serious task in some 
res]iccts than on the north, for there the 
territory included Matabeleland, where 
Lobengula ruled those warlike tribes who 
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had been the terror of their more peaceful 
neighbours further south, till the advance 
of the Boers had driven them over the 
Limpopo. The Matabele in their present 
quarters had been in the habit of raiding 
their neighbours as of old — neighbours 
whom they had dispossessed and robbed. 
After the coming of the British, Lobengula 
was to all appearance friendly. But he 
fell a victim to the delusion that because 
the British displayed no violence, they too 
might be bullied and defied. In 1893 he 
dropped the mask. Careful inquiry subse- 
quently proved that the company had no 
alternative except war or evacuation. 
They chose war. The military Matabele 
were crushed by the company’s adminis- 
trative chief, Dr. J ameson, and the peace- 
ful Mashonas were relieved from an 
intolerable tyranny. Buluwayo — the 
name meaning the place of killing — 
became the capital 
of Rhodesia. It must 
be borne in mind that 
the Matabele were 
not the old possessors 
of the soil, but a con- 
quering horde which 
had only recently 
taken possession. 

Hitherto we have 
found the British 
colonisation in South 
Africa ahvaj’s in 
some sort taking 
the form of expan- 
sion from the Cape. 
But the general 
scramble in the 
’eighties among the European Powers for 
African territory led to the establish- 
ment of another British protectoiate in 
equatorial regions, which are included in 
our South African division. We have 
already seen that affairs in Zanzibar 
brought about a critical partition of that 
state and of its hinterland as “spheres 
of influence " mainly between Britain 
and Germany. British East Africa lies 
north of German East Africa. In x888 
administrative control over what was 
so far recognised as the definitely British 
where was placed in the hands of the 
Chartered British East Africa Company — 
that is, from Mombasa inland to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza. On the west of this lay the 
kingdom of Uganda, under King Mwanga, 
whi^ was dedared a British protectorate 
in 1895 and reorganised in igoz. 





THE WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

THE NEW CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

VJf/HILE the British dominion was ex- to fear that their numi^ers would soon 
W ]}anding northward and setting a enable them to become the controlling 
girdle round the two Boer states, so that all political factor. The Boer.' saw no sufii- 
prospect of their extending their territory cieut reason for allowing themselves to 
inland or acquiring an oceanic outlet be politically swamped in tlieir own 
disappeared, the Orange Free State con- territory. The Uitlanders might come 
tinned to prosper on its own lines, and to _ . . into the country if they 
present to the world sometliing of the *“* chose to accept Um condi- 

rharacter of a model republic. Prospeiity stay 

in the shape of material wealth was also away. Tlie Transvaal wished 

descending upon the sister state ; but there to remain isolated, and carried tlie 
her best friends could not admire the principle to such a pitch that tlic cost of 
system of government. imiiorting foreign goods by what was 

As a simple community of farmers the virtually tlie State railway became pro- 
people of the Transvaal had excited in hibitivc, and oven the Cape Dutch look 
England a certain sympathy — ^with an to sending their mercliandLse by waggons 
element of patronage about it — ^resulting across tlie drifts or fords on the frontier, 
in the Conventions of i88i and 1884. But instead of by rail. When the President 
ju.st after the latter it was realised that in proposed to go the length of closing the 
jiarts of the Transvaal territory there were drifts, he found that his Isolation from 
rich gold-mines. The usual influx of settlers even Dutch sympathy, as well as from 
in the gold districts followed. The town foreign intercourse, would be more danger- 
of Johannesburg grew up, and ously complete than he had expected. 
® its population was mostly That attempt was a failure. 

II British— politically, if not Granted the e.xistence of excuse for 

Jo anseiburg jijg Uitlanders were this iiolicy. the grievance of the Uitlanders 

soon, in number.s, a formidably large pro- must equally be admitted. Civilised 
portion of the white men in the territories of nations do not treat industi ies established 
the republic. The simple farmers turned by aliens within their boundaries as inex- 
the new state of affairs to account. They haustible fountaias of taxation ; and they 
taxed the mining industry to its utmo.st permit the alien himself to acquire citizen- 
capacity; they required the Uitlanders to ship on reasonable terms. That is, if we 
hold theruselves liable to military service ; use the term civilised in the European 
the once empty coffei’s of the state treasury sense. Non- European states which adopt 
were comfortably filled. But the Uitlanders such an attitude are apt to find the wall 
were as firmly barred from citizen rights of isolation forcibly broken through, if 
as the aliens whom an ancient Greek city the incentive is strong enough. English- 
admitted within its gates. Years had to men conceived that they had a right to 
pass before naturalisation was granted, „ . expect from a White State the 

and the commimity from which the stale /^^**** normal conduct of a White 
drew nearly all its wealth was in effect State; all the more when Great 

refused any voice in the control of its Britain claimed a suzerainty, 

expenditure, and any share in the adminis- however ill-defined, over the state in 
tration. question. Least of all did it seem tolerable 

Now, the government was not without that a state which would not have been in 
a certain excuse for this attitude. If full existence at all but for the British rever- 
citizenship had been placed within easy ence for the conception of freedom should 
grasp of the Uitlanders, there was reason treat free Britons as a subject population. 
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To leconcile such irreconcilables was a 
sufficiently difficult pioblem , but the 
difficulty did not end even hcie In some 
foi m or othei a South \fi ica united under 
one flag and undei fiee gostinmentb, 
Mas tin ideal of c\eiy far seeing stales- 
min hoMe\ti i emote its lealisa- 
* lion might be To that end 
Cecil Rhodes now Piemici at 
the Cape had been working Mith 
pioimse of success The lacc antagomsm 
of Biitisli incl Dutch in thit colony was 
iliead\ becoming mitigated and ;^ieldmg 
to the idea of i South Vfiican patiioti m 
It did not seem \ain to hope that the 
enli jlitciied Goacinment of the Change 
fiec ‘'tite would shike off the picjudices 


secure public sympathy for unoffiaal 
inteivention on their liehalf A Tians 
\aal Government leorganised, with the 
rule of the stalwaits at an end, would 
simplify the whole situation Rhodes 
and his admmistiatoi in Rhodesia, Di 
Jameson, lent themselves to the scheme , 
but to meet with success, absolute unan- 
imity was neeessaiy, every detail must 
be agieed upon But theie were hitches 
Befoip the hitehcs wcie lemoved, the 
official admmistiator of Rhodesia made 
a dash foi Johannesburg at the head of a 
troop of mounted police on December 30th 
i8q 5 It was the wiong moment for tlii 
Uitlandei- , as things stood, an attempt 
at insuirection would only have made 



(leited in the past, and fall in with the 
ideal Bill while the northcin lepubhc 
in lint Hill d its 'ittitudc of clogged ob- 
stin ite ant igoiiisi i it w is not meiely a 
pissive obsliili Init served to quicken 
tlic lace hoslilitj outs'dc its own bordcis 
The acl'on ot the li insvaal Govern- 
ment 111 the affaii of the drifts had gone 
fii to alienate even Dutch sentiment, 
w hen an ama/ing blundei turned the tables 
Tlie Uitlandeis m Johannesburg were 
meditating the feasibihty of bringing 
about a i evolution by some means more 
active tlian constitutional agitation To 
tliat end they would need outside help 
Then cast seemed stiong enough to 
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mattcis woise The 1 aiders found them 
selves m a tiap and had to suirendei 
hotlimg could bcttei have served the 
puiposes of the Tiansvaal President 
fiom being m a distinctly critical position 
he had suc’dtnly 1 eeomc complete mastei 
of the situation The official 
Table* position of Dr Jameson could not 
Tvraed ignoied, noi was it possible 
to deny that Mr Rhodes was 
more or less implicated in the plot 
The home authonties repudiated any 
suggestion of comphcity , but the official 
mquiry which followed gave a certain 
speciousness to the allegation that tbcie 
was moie behmd. The Uitlandeis had 
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gone quite far enough to warrant any 
Government in turning a deaf ear to their 
appeah. Mr. Kruger’s position had been 
rendered technically impregnable, while 
a situation that was practically intolerable 
was prolonged. Perhaps from the British 
point ot view the most serious 
result was the revulsion of 
Dutch feeling in favour of the 
attitude of the republic. 

Instead of the pressure on 
the Uitlander-s being relaxed, 
it w<is intensified ; to all 
protests the raid was a suf- 
ficient answer. The President 
began to act as if the con- 
ventions had established the 
republic as a sovereign state. 

The imputation to the British 
Government of sinister de- 
signs, against which precau- 
tions were warranted, was 
made plausible by the fiasco 
of the raid inquiry. Sir 
Alfred Milner, sent out as 
High Commissioner in 1897, 
definitely to the conclusion that if Great 
Britain was to remain a power in South 
Africa .she mast assert her title 
resolutely, and bring pressure 
to bear tor the remedying of 
grievances. The vc^ question 
of suzerainty under the 1SS4 Convention 
was disputed. The Colonial Office ex- 
pressed Itself vigorously ; the 
was immovable, and the Free 
State, under a new Pre.sident, 

Steyn, gave him moral sup- 
port and the promise of 
material assistance. Before, 
as well as .since, the raid, the 
Transvaal had been arming. 

Now Britfsh troops began 
to concentrate. Negotiations 
failed to produce any basis 
for agreement. Then the 
President sent an ultimatum 
on October 9th, 1899, de- 
manding an undertaking to 
withdraw the British foroc& 
within forty-eight hours. On 
October 12th the Boer com- 
mandos were over the frontier, 
and war had begun. In 
England and among the British at the 
Cape the conviction had gained ground 
that President Kruger was actuated 
by something more than the determina- 
tion to preserve the independence of 



LORD MILNER 
Who was sent ont to Cape Colony 
in 1807 as High Commissioner. 

came very came to be 


Th« Boer 

War 

Dcelarad 


the Transvaal. There is no doubt 
that in certain quarters among the 
Dutch of South Africa the idea had 
taken root that a Dutch ascendency might 
replace that of the British. It is" not to 
be supposed that intelligent Dutchmen 
imagined that they could 
overthrow the British su- 
premacy single-lianded. Il 
any such plot had been 
formulated at all, it rested 
on the expectation that 
Britain would find her powers 
so fettered .by European com- 
plications that the obvious 
odd« in her favour would be 
made nugatory. Nor Ls it, in 
fact, clear that such an ambi- 
tion was widespread, or was 
uiiytlnng more than the dream 
ot a few politicians. But as 
the enormous cxjienditurc 
of the republic on the seciut 
accumulation of munitions of 
war lor some years past 
revealed, Englishmen refused 
to credit that tliese had been dictated 
by considerations merely of self-defence 
against hypothetical British 
aggression. It was believed 
that Kruger had deliberately 


President 



PRESIDENT STEYN 


Prasldent of the Oruge Free State* 
ildeDt Kroger 


who supported Pres) 
arcUraf* 


at the t 


itioa of 


Dream of 
a Dutch 

' ^ .sought occasion to fling down 
the gage ol combat at a moment which he 
regarded xs favourable. The great bulk 
of the population was satisfied that no 
, diplomacy, no concessions 
which could be made with 
honour, would have averted 
the w.ir; nor did the vigorous 
protests of a minority affect 
the practical unanimity with 
winch the challenge was 
accepted and the struggle 
lought out to the end. 

No less doggedly did the 
Boers set about their task, 
whether with the more ambi- 
tious aim attributed to them, 
or with merely a stem deter- 
mination to fight to the last 
for the independence which, 
since the use they made of 
the concessions after Majuba, 
they could hope to preserve 
only by decisive victory. There could be no 
more similar experiments in magnanimity. 
The British Government and the British 
nation entered upon the war under an 
extraordinary misconception of the nature 
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of the pioblem befoie them It was 
estimated that the whole Boci populatioa 
capable of btaiing aims in the two 
lepubhcs did not exceed 30,000 Ob\i- 
ously, howc\ci, the whole adult male 
population could not take the field, 
deserting the avocations on which then 
hvehliood depended FiUy thousand 
regulai tioops, then should have no soit 
ol diffieulty m demonstiating that any 
lesistancc the tarmeis could ottei must be 
futile 

For misconception as to the lelative 
value ol the bui^'lici tioops and British 
Rcguliis Mine w is pel haps some excuse, 
sueh disiste*s as those of Laing’s Nek 


consummate horse-mastcis and dead shots. 
What histoiy taught, expert mihtaiy 
adviscis on the spot emphasised but 
then waining was disiegaided It was, 
mdeed, tiue that in the impending 
contest the odds weic so overwhelming 
that if Britain proved detei mined the 
Boei iLsistancc must at last tail if only 
because the Boei population would be 
ultimately eliminated But the Biitish 
nation conceived that it had oniy to give 
a clear demonstration of supciioi strength, 
and the alfaii would be comfortably over 
Fhe Boeis, too, had doubtless mis 
calculated Majuba hid made common a 
quite erroneous estimate of tne Bntisli 
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ELANDSLAAGTE THE SECOND BATTLE OF THE CAMPAIGN FOUGHT FROM I ADYSMlTH 
Ooe of the first objects of the Boer cdcnpaign was the lovestmeot of Ladjsmitb donor which Sir Geom White was 
forced to fall baca on Ladysmith fightuiff the battles of Tilvia Hill Elaaosla^gte and Nicholson a Neh on the way 


and Majuba appealing m the light of 
accidents But inlict tlic Biit.sh had to 
deal with a people solidly ditci mined to 
fight to a finish oiiupjing a liu„e turi- 
toiy, with a mountainous fionliei emi 
ncntly adapted foi defence and con 
taming laige distncts pecuharly suited 
for gueinlla warfare History has proved 
repeatedly that the subjugation of such 
a country is a matter of enormous diffi- 
culty if the local levies avoid concentra- 
tion and refuse pitched battles Scotland 
of old had defied England, Switceiland 
had defied the Empne, Spam had defied 
Napoleon The men, moreover, were 
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soldier V and of British pcisistcnev Vuy 
few realised that the letioccssion of the 
Tiansvaal had been accepted by the 
Biitish peojilc in a spurt not of pusil- 
lanimity, but of generosity , it was 
imagined that a lew reverses would make 
the British Government eager to find an 
excuse for coming to terms It was 
bebeved, too, that other Euiopean Powers 
would mtervene, and that no great 
masses of tioops could be spared for South 
Afnca It was not understood that until 
England's sea jxiwer can be effectively 
chsdlenged she has no vulnerable point 
except India, though she herself is equally 
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unable to attack except by sea It was “ containing ” forces to keep Ladysmith 
imagmed, too, that the Dutch south of and Kimbeilov m check, and had thiown 
the Oiange Rivei would convei I the Cape themsebes in foice into Cape Coloiiv 
itself into piactically hostile teiiitoiy. they would probably ha\c biought the 
Piesident Krugei had timed his defence bulk of the Cape Dutch to then stamlaid, 
skilfully, so that the Boers could immc- and the Biitish would have had to iccon- 
diately assume the ofiensiic while tlic quci the whole couniiy, just as with the 
British forces in South Alrica were still Ganges P'ovinces m the Indian Mutiny, 
wholly inadequate Phej did not lealwe then oppoitunity, 

Additional foires were, indeed, to l'>e howesei, but expended the whole ot 
expected veiyshoitly But at the moment, then eneigics in investing the towns of 
the legulais m South Afiica iium- Ladj^mith K'mbeiley and Illafekiiiq 
beied only about 22,000 
Half of tliem weie loi 
political leasons gatheied 
at Ladysmith and Dundee 
in the noi th angle of Natal 
^tiategically, about as 
bad a position as could 
have been occupied, both 
sides ol the angle being 
exposed to attack, while 
Lad>smith, tojiogiaphi- 
cally speaking, was 
pcculiaily ill -fitted foi 
defence On the opposite 
side of the Fiee State a 
small Biitish foice hold 
Kimbeiley, and to the 
noith, oil the Tiansvaal 
boidci, Mafeking Foitu- 
nately foi the Biitish 
Mr. Rhodes quaiteicd 
himself at Kimheiley 
Now, until lemfoiremcnts 
arrived, it was impossible 
ioi the Biitish to do any- 
thing but stand on the 
defensive the attack lav 
with the Bocis 

Between Ladysmith on 
one side, and Kimbeiley 
on the othei, the Fiee 
State ran south into 
British temtoij^ like a 
half-sausage l^us, the 

Biitish had an immense The Dublin Fubilivs nishing tho Boer trenches itSpiouKop, near Ladysmith, ou 
frontier to guard with 

then posts hundieds of miles apait, the bii Gcoige Whites foice at Ladv smith 
Boeis at the ecntie could stiike on one side held an adv anc c poil at Glencoe, rlo>>c to 
at Ladysmith, on the other at Kimberley, Dundee The campaign opened with an 
01 make a diiect invasion of Cape Colony attack at this point On Octobei 20th 
southward, and could tiansfci foicesfiom was fought the battle of Talana Hill — a 
one to anothei of these fields of opciation Bnlish success But it revealed the fact 
with gi eat rapidity, which the Biitish could that the Boci aitillery commanded a 
not. And the Boers could at the moment longer lange, and that the Glencoe 
send to the fiont two, 01 pcihajis thiee position would soon be uni enable Ihe 
times as many men as the whole of the only chance was to fall back on Ladysmith 
British foices. If they had sent meicly before letieat was cut off The Boeis 
a E 2337 
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were multiplying fast. White, from Lady- 
smith, engaged them in the battle of 
Elan^laagtc, and the difficult march 
from Dundee was successfully completed 
on October a6th. On the 30th followed 
the battle of Ladysmith, terminated by 
the disaster of Nicholson’s Nek. 
e stece ^ detachment had been sent 
? , to occupy that position. In 

{Xided. On their backs were not only the 
ammunition but portions of the guns. 
The artillery was made useless. The force 
held on, knowing that it was its business 
to cover White's flank in the impending 
battle. No help came to it. All through 
the 30tli it was the object of a concentrated 
attack ; finally it found itself with no 
alternative but surrender. In the main 
battle, after much hard fighting, While 
had been obliged to withdraw his troops 
into Ladysmith, and the 
investment began. But 
one toudi of good fortune 
had befallen ; a naval 
detachment with naval 
guns had been scat up from 
the coast, and joined the 
defenders of Ladysmith. 

Meanwhile, on the west, 
large forces were investing 
Mafeking and Kimberley, 
since the Boers were pos- 
sessed with an over- 
mastering desire to capture 
Cecil Rhodes at all costs. 

But no invasion of Cape 
Colony proper was taking 
place. With November, 
the reinforcements from 
home began to assemble, 
and soon the attack passed 
from the Boers to .the 
British. As the Boers had 
divided their attack, so 
now did the British. Sir 
Redvers Buller, with the 
main army was to advance 
from Natal, and join forces 
with the Ladysmith garri- 
son ; on the west Lord 
Methuen with a second 
army was to proceed to 
the relief of Kimberley. 

The new troops were 
strengthened by volunteer 
detachments which the 
loyalty of the Colonies had 
sent to the aid of the 
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mother country. To reach Kimberley and 
raise the siege. Lord Methuen had first to 
pass the Orange River and then the 
Modder, and then fight his way up to the 
besieger’s lines. To reach Ladysmith, 
Buller had to force his way over the 
Tugela, and then through a mountainous 
region eminently adapted for defence. 

In the former region the Boers had 

neglected any attempt on the British line 
of communications. In the 
“ latter, they had secured the 

B**ua** bank of the Tugela, and 

**““ made a belated raid into 

Natal, but not until the accumulation 
of troo}xs there had already made the 
operation ineffective. 

The British, holding the passage of the 
Orange River, made their advance in the 
middle of November. Between them and 
the besieging force lay General Cronje. 



THE. APPARENT RETREAT OVER THE TUGELA 
Geoeral Bnller'i lait, and neceasini, move in the cmnpaigD for tberellef of Lady- 
amith waa a flankins aoranent which InadlTed re-croaslne the Tunla, apparently 
a retreat, but In reality an enveloping movement which compelled the retreat 
of the Boera inveatlng Ladyamlth, Inaet la a portrait or General Buller, 


THE WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 








The 

Bl&ek 

Week 


THE RELIEF OF LADYSMITH BY GENERAL BULLER 
After e fierce siege of four montlis duriog which the gmrrtsoo was redured to 
sole straits Lad^mith was reheved ^ the succeu of General BaUe** s flank 
attack across theTugela river on the Boer position This picture show s the meet 
mg of the relievers and the besieged a photo of Sir George White being inset 

On No\cmbei 231 d a small Boei foice, 
skilfully cnticnched gast the British a 
haid task in dislodging llicm at Belmont. 

\nd now "Methuen was to face Cionje 
himself on the Moddei And with Cionje 
was Delarey It was not anticipated 
that maten^ resistance would be offeied 
at the nver, and Loid ^lethuen unex 
pectedly found himself involved in a 
\ciy hot stiuggle to foice the passage 
But the thing was done at last Another 
T j til. step had been gained Cionje, 

B w f however, had only fallen back 
to and very stiong 

position at Mageisfontein 
To face that position Methuen made the 
anangements on the night of December 
loth. The Highland Bngade was to 
effect a mght surprise , but the Boers were 
prepared for that At the end of a long 
march, as the Highlanders were almost 


on the enemy’s lines 
though unawaie of tl.eir 
extreme pioximitv, uhile 
they sverc advancing in the 
close quartci column foi- 
mation — deployment can 
t ike place only at the last 
moment m a mght attack 
— suddenly out oif the dark- 
ness iihcie the Bocis lay 
in perfect covei , belched a 
deiaslating stoim ot fiie 
Ovei 600 men tell in some 
thiee minutes The High- 
landcis broke — no moital 
trooiV) could have done 
otheiiMsc The moment 
they leaihed covei they 
tallied but a ft esh advance 
was impossible With the 
day came help, and all 
(lay the stiuggle continued, 
but the Boci position 
pioved impicgnable Tlie 
tepulse was decisive It is 
lemaikable that of the 
1 000 casualties on that 
day two- thuds occuiieJ m 
the few minutes desciibed 
Slcamshile, to the south, 
Boci foices wcie at last 
cnteiing Cajie Colony in 
the distiict vvheie there 
weie many disaffected 
Dutch Here, on Dccembei 
9th General Gatacie made 
an unfoitunate attempt to 
take the offensive Wai mng 
reached the Boeis of the suipiise contem- 
plated 1 he tables wci c turned at Stoim- 
beig Half the attacking ioice was cut 
off fiom the lest, and 600 men were 
obliged to -.unendei It was foitunate 
that the enemy took no further 
advantage ot the victoiy The 
news of Stormbeig and Magers- 
fontein opened the “ black week ” 
The next news was that of the 
battle of Colenso, where the Boers 
held the north bank of the Tugcla 
The liver was to be ciossed at two 
points by Halt's and Hildy aid’s bn- 
gades The foimei was led to a loop 
in the iivei wheie it was exposed to a 
cioss faie, and efforts to discos cr a sup 
posed ford proved fruitless Hildyaid’s 
brigade made its attack at Colenso 
itself and made good piogiess But the 
artillery which should have suppoited it 
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met with disaster. The guns dashed 
forward to attack Fort Wylie ; but, cx- 
pased to the lull lurj' ol the rille-fiio iiom 
the trenches, men and hoiscs dropped— 
the gun.s could neither be withdiawn nor 
worked. In sjiite of desperate attempts 
to recover the guns, in which 
the only son of Lord Roberts 
lost his life, they had to I e 
abandoned. The intantiy 
attack, unsupi>oited by ai- 
lillery, could nol be cairied 
through. Till' first attempt 
to (-loss the Tugcla had been 
disasti ously lepulscd on De- 
eembei J 5 th. Fin leasoiis 
unexplaiiicd, Hnller’s move- 
ment was made two dajs 
before tlie date he had noti- 
fied to M'hitc m I.ailv'siniih, 
so that nothing was doin' by 
way of ro-o]H'iation iii that 
quarter. (Jn the other hand. 



part of his force over the river at a point 
higher up, and the Boers had to re- 
entrench to face a flank attack. On the 
nith and 20th. Sir Charles Warren, who 
was in command, carried through the next 
stages of the turning movement. On the 
night oi the 22nd picked 
regiments climbed Spion Kop. 
Tlierc all day they held their 
ground under constant fire — 
waiting for guns. No guns 
came. Woodgatc was shot : 
Thornycroft was placed in 
command. Hour by hour the 
men held on, till it seemed to 
their commander that before 
the next morning came there 
would be no men left to fight 
or to retire. He gave the 
Older to retreat. It is said 
that the Boeis wore actually 
preparing to retreat them- 
selves when they discovered 


LORD ROBERTS 

While cntiiely det lined to wiio, with Lord Kitchener, w.n "'hat was going on. On the 
considii Bullcr’s suggestion Se'wluVftM the”™biack‘\reeh;““ morning Spioii Kop was 
” ’ ■ ■ still held by the Boers. 


that he should siiriendei on 
the best terms he could get. The 
British nation was roused only to a 
stcrnei resolution liy the week ot disaster. 
Fiom every qiiaiter of the cnipiie volun- 
teeis flocked to add liesh icginients lotlic 
increasing army in South Afiica. Robeits 
and Kitcliener, the two gencials whose 
reputation stood highest 111 the British 
Army, were given the task of turning the 
tide of war. But liefoie they 
arrived on the scene Lady- 
smith had victoiioiisly rc- 
jiellcd a determined attack, 
and the lelieiing lorcc had 
been beaten back a second 
time. Ncvci has a more 
sjilendid display ol -.tuhbom 
valour — on both sides — been 
made than on January filh, 
when the Boers stormed the 
posts known as Waggon Hill 
and Cicsar’s Camj), and the 
British hulled them back 
in rout. Yet haidly less 
splendid was the conduct of 
the troops on the bitter day 



CHRISTIAN DE WET 
Whose genius ibr gnecrilla wufive 


Once ag.iin the relief failed, when a new 
key to the Boer position was found in 
Vaalkiaiu. The Boers were beguiled 
by a lemt, and Vaalkran/, was carried. 
Then it was found that the key did not 
fit the lock, and Vaalkran/. was abandoned 
•And still Ladysmith held out grimly, and 
lar away Kimberley and Matekmg main- 
tained the one a stuhliorn and the other 
a light-hearted defiance ; and 
(/cncral French m the neigh- 
bourhood ol Colcsberg held 
the Boers in that region m 
check, though in tlie per- 
petual skirmishes which took 
lilace fortune distributed her 
favours pretty evenly between 
the combatants. 

But by the second week in 
February the newly-arrived 
commander-in-chief had his 
new plan of campaign in 
order, and new hosts were 
accumulating on the line 
of advance to Kimberley. 
The army had been drawn 


when the British won Spion was mainly resjKMibie forthe back south of the Modder. 
Kop, did not know that continnancn of tbs struggle, he kept the Boers 

they had won it, and so lost it again, alert to resist an advance on the west. 
Two divisions had been added to Bullcr’s General French had been placed in 


army since Colenso. In the third week 
of January a .scries ol skilfully-designed 
movements enabled BuUcr to carry a large 
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command of a large cavalry force which 
was to circumvent them on the east. 
Starting on February 12th. through 




CRONJBS MEN MARCHED AWAY CAPTIVES AFTER THE BATTLE OP PAARDEBBRG 
The Kst days of Pebniary IJO^ definitely decided the British supiemacy m the theities of war The Boers uvesting 
Ladysmith were ousted from their position and Geoeril Cronje whose portrait is iiset above entrapped at Paardeberg 


foul days of haid riding hcic iiislimg 
a diilt thcic sweeping off an ontposl, 
1 icncli laccd lound to Kimbciky 
meeting with no check which could stay 
lum On the cscning of the 15th his 
toicc was encamped tnumphantly in 
the neighbouihood of the bcltagutied 
toivn, the Boeis decamped, and the siege 
wai laised 

Not at such speed could Robcit> mo*c 
the mam foicc whose c\ tended lines wtie 
nowr intended to enciiclc Cionjc in a net 
In that en\ eloping mosement, Cion]e 
saw his doom, and he made a sudden and 
luiious dash to escape bcfoic the net 
closed round him 

He passed the gap behind Ficnih yet 
not so quickly but that a detachment was 
able to liang on his leai, and detain 
Ills ictieat It sufficed to give Iieneh time 
_ liom Kimbciley to head off the 

poai* couisc of his march Cionje 
“ was trapped OnFebruaiy 2Sth 
was fought the battle of Paai 
deberg, one of the hottest cncounteis in 
the war, often ciitieised as a super- 
fluous waste of life, since the doom of the 
Boer foice was alieady sealed, and was 
hardly even hastened by that engagement 
The next day the Rntish battalions were 


githeiing lound the position wheie he hid 
ent cnehed — one might say buiicd — ^him 
sell Bill it w is slill ncetssaiy tliat lie 
should be ciushcd bcloie the Bocis could 
githii all then toiees to come to his lehef 
Ihc ]>ippirations weic earned out steadily 
„ and without haste Themove- 
_ * ment which was to bung the 

Brwo'ntem enfilading 

hie w IS e fleeted on the night 
ol the 26th On llu 37lh Cronje’s whole 
fuici had ito altcinitivc but suiicndei 
Loid Robcits began piepaiations foi 
the mil eh upon Bloemfontein 
'Meanwhile, Bullei hid made his final 
and ditisivc move This time he was 
going to tiy tuimng the Boci's left flank, 
which meant hist dealing them horn the 
positions they held oil the south of the 
Jugela Ihe new attack began within 
lolly eight lioujs of the relief of Kimber- 
ley On that Jay the flanking mov cment 
was completed By the 30 lh the wlioli 
south bank was seemed On the 2yid the 
lush Biigade did not succeed in captuimg 
Riilwav Hill but caiiicd and held the 
slopes Then time seemed lo be a dead- 
lock, and men saw witli Inttciniss that 
Biitish troops wcie passing back ovci the 
Tugela But it was only to caiiy out a 
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further enveloping movement. The right 
wing held its ground, serving as a pivot on 
wliich the army swung. Tne fresh move 
converted it into the left wing. On the 
28th the Boer position was practically 
carried. The enemy now no longer hoped 
to prevent the relief of Ladysmith, and 
were soon in full retreat. The long endur- 
_ B , «mce of the worn-out garrison 

j had found its reward at last. It 

1 A ML events of tho.se 

* days on the west had drawn off 

a substantial proportion of the Free Staters 
to oppose Roberts. In any case, those 
last days of February definitely established 
the British supremacy in both the theatres 
of war. 

On March 6th began the advance on 
Bloemfontein, with an intervening force 
commanded by Christian De Wet. who 
now showed his extraordinary genius lor 
exciting envelopment. The Boers never 
again fought a pitched battle with the 
main Briti-sh army, though they fought 
>•1(11611 rearguard actions and hara.s.sed the 
advancing foe, who never got them in his 
grip. Such actions were tho-ie of Poplar’s 
Grove and Dru fontein. On March 13th 
Lord Ro1>erts was in Bloemfontein. There 
a six weeks' pause was ncces.sary before the 
idvancc on the Transvaal and Pretoria 
lould be made in force, while the army 
••ulfered .severely from an epidemic of 
typhoid fever. In the interval, the annex- 
ation of the Free State was proclaimed — 
following the example of the Boers, who 
had formally “ annexed ” every district 
which they occujiied in force. Before 
Pretoria itself was reached the .sportsman- 
'ike defenders of Mafcking had been re- 
lieved by a small detachment, to the 
natural if somewhat delirious delight of the 
British public. 

The Free State, however, still had an 
active force in being, while General Botha 
commanded the Transvaal army which lay 
in the neighbourhood of Pretoria. By 
... . September the old President 
to'ihe finally taken flight, and the 

lAniih carried their arms 

to Komatipoort. Technically, 
the conquest was completed. Yet the 
desperate struggle continued for another 
eighteen montlu. Nothing short of a 
European war could have altered the ulti- 
mate issue, but as long as it was passible to 
fight at all, the Boers fought. The English 
have emerged successfully from innumer- 
able conflicts, simply through the dogged 
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tenacity which refuses to know when it is 
beaten ; the Boers showed the same 
quality, though with results less fortunate 
for them. 

Hence, on the one hand, the whole 
period was full of incident. Mobile Boer 
forces, flas h ing from point to point, would 
snap up an outpost here and ambush a 
convoy there. British garrisons holding re- 
mote posts, or small bodies of troops on the 
march, would find themselves suddenly cut 
off, and conduct sometimes a brilliant and 
successful defence for days or weeks till 
relief arrived, sometimes find themselves 
forced to surrender because food or water 
or ammunition had given out. The bril- 
liant dashes of the irrepressible Christian 
De Wet excited the sporting admiration of 
the foes, through whose enclosing forces 
he repeatedly ran the gauntlet, escaping 
fime after time by the skin of his teeth. 
On the other hand, extended movements 
.swept several bodies of Boers into the 
British nets. The regrettable frequency 
of breaches of parole and of abuse of the 
white flag, coupled wth the conduct of the 
occupants of farms in contravention of 
what may be called the recognised mles 
j. of the game, nece'witated a va.st 

Gucrrill of destruction which 

“ otherwise would also have been 
against the rules of the game ; 
and led further to the establishment of 
" concentration camiK,” in which the 
families of the Boeis were maintained by 
their adversaries. 

But the .struggle was vain. Lord 
Kitchener, left in charge, after the depar- 
ture of Lord Roberts, steadily and per- 
sistently perfected the system of block- 
houses, which formed a barrier increas- 
ingly difficult to penetrale : the lines drew 
closer and closer. Tlie time approached 
when the Boers would find themselves 
pressed into a corner from which there 
would be no escape, by a force now im- 
mensely superior in numbers and in equip- 
ment. which had, moreover, thoroughly 
learnt those conditions of warfare which at 
the outset had been so completely mis- 
apprehended. President Kruger, now in the 
Hague, still fulminated ; but in Africa the 
facts of the situation became too palpable. 
At last the Boer leaders made up their 
minds to recognise that they had fought 
to a finish and had been beaten. More 
than once during the eighteen montlis they 
had been offered terms, but had refused to 
treat on any basis save that of recognition 



SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY 

i)[ complete independence for the two The principle was clear. There weie two 
republics. Now at length, at the end of lines open : either the Boers were to be 
March, 1902, they opened negotiations, treated as a vanquished but still ho!«tilc 
For two months discussion continued. On people, who had brought their own doom 
the last day of May they signed the treaty on themselves at the cost of an immense 
which ended the long strife. expenditure of blood and treasure to the 

The republics lost their independence, conquerors, and were to be held under ; or 
or partial independence, and were de- they were to be offered the right hand oi 
finitely incorporated in the British Empire, fellowship and sometliing more, on tht 
To begin with, they were to be governed hypothesis that they would grasp it in a 
as Crown Colonies, an obvious necessity ; frank and loyal spirit. That there were 
but, in course of time, it was the desire of dangers in this course, risks that loyalty was 
llie victors that they .should receive re- merely assumed, was obvious ; but, on the 
sponsible government on the same basis other hand, it was the one condition with- 
as the other states comprised in the out which the concord ol the two races in 
British dominions. Great Britain was to South Africa was clearly impossible. So 
provide three millions of money to place long as there could be talk ot " top-dog '' 
them once more on a working financial and “ bottom-dog ” the bottom-dog would 
footing ; the Dutch language was to be eternally seek every occa.sion to reverse 
allowed in the schools and law courts, the positions. The bolder course of 
Such were the main provisions of the Peace, autonomous government was adopted. 

SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY 


CINCE the British Empire at the Present governorship of the Cape was separated 
Day will form the subject of detailed from the commLssionership, and during the 
treatment in a later volume, we may here Crown Colony period the control both of 
confine ourselves to rounding off the narra- the Transvaal and the Orange River 
tive of South African history. Colony was vested in the High Corn- 

Pacification, the calming of the waters mLssioncr. The rehabilitation of the coun- 
which had been so troubled, the harmon- try after the damage and losses of the war 
ising of the races wliich had been so fiercely has offered .serious problems. The great 
at feud, was no easy task. common peril to the uwtes 

The British population of — that of a native rising 

Cape Colony had suffered during the war — had I)een 

heavily, directly and indi- .successfully averted; but in 

rectly; and not a little natural general disorganisation 

animosity was* lelt towards native lalx>ur became much 

rebels — those of the Cape ^ more difficult to obtain, and 

Dutch who had taken ])art white labour in the mines is 

with the Boers. There were costly. Hence a scheme was 

many outcries — very much in carried out for obtaining 

the nature of the Royalist coolie labour from China, 

complaints when the ^Icrry which involved the applica- 

Monarch was brought back tion of extremely strict regu- 

to England in 1660 — tliat the iations and conditions of 

Act of pacification was one contract. A storm arose 

ol “ Indemnity for the King’s "“i"' over this question, the 

enemies and oblivion for the argument being, on the one 

King’s friends.” Adjustments soati AMca'at tue cmciuiioD of side, that coohe labour was 
where generosity inone quarter nece.ssary to the develop- 

looks hke injustice in another are always ment of the indust^, and the coolie was 


peculiarly difficult ; but where goodwill 
subsists at bottom, such heart-burnings 
gradually lose their bitterness. 

The work, first in the hands of Sir Alfred 
Milner as High Commissioner, was en- 
trusted in 1905 to Lord Sclbome. The 


ment ol the indust^, and the coolie was 
better off than in China ; while, on the 
other, it w.ss held that if the mines could 
only be worked under these conditions— 
and " free ” Chinese labour was an obvious 
impos.'^ibility — it would be better for the 
community that they should not be 


* 
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worked at all ; although it was not 
admitted that the exclusion of Chinese 
kibour need, in fact, prevent the mines 
from being woiked. 

The preponderant sentiment, however, 
in a short time definitely declared itsell 
against Chinese labour, and 
, * steps weie taken to hung 

p“ th.. sj'stem to an end. Again, 

ro em politics wcrc perpetually com- 
plicated by suspicions and accusations of 
lacial or class intrigues to capture the 
machmciy of government in the Cajx; 
Colony, and in the two newly-oiganiscd 
stalls, so soon as lepicsentative go\ein 
mont should be established ; while hot 
lontioieisj laged as to the wisdom oi 
lolly ui gianting icspoiisible goieinmeiit 
for some years to tome. Nevcitheless. 
the Transvaal leccived its constitution at 
the end of root), and the Orange Rivei 


British. In Natal native questions have 
ine\'itablv a peculiar prominence. Now, as 
always, there is a section of the British 
public which is particulaily alert to any 
suggestion of injustice to natives, and ready 
to demand the interposition of the Home 
Govcinment : now, as always, the men on 
the spot claim that such interposition is 
im-ariably harmful. In the nature of things, 
therefore, friction is exceptionally apt to 
arise in this quarter Passing northwards, 
it is to be remarked that the control of the 
militarv force in Rhodesia was withdrawn 
fiom the Chartered Company alter the 
Jameson Raid, though the gcneial adminis- 
tration of the territories remains in its 
liands. 

By the South Afiican Act, 1909, Cape 
Colony. Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
Oimige Flee State— -for the old title of the 
last named was restored — were constituted 


Colony some months latei . It is a healthy . the four provinces of the Icgisla- 
omen that the opponent-, of that jiolicy tive I’nion of South \tiica, provi- 

havc shown a liank leadine^s to make the sion being made toi the possible 

best, instead ot the worst ol a situation inclusion ot Rhodesia The 

which they leaied; and, on the other Vnion was inauguiated in 1910 — the 
hand, theie has been no sign that the ceat ol goseinment being at Pretoria. 
Dutch element — ably led now in the and ot the I’liion Paihament at Cape 
Iransvaal in politics, as toimeily m war Town wdli Gencial Louis Botha as 
by Louis Botha— will use its weight in the Pum,. Minister 
[Tolitical scales in a spiiit hostile to the \ j) 
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THE FIRST PRIME MINISTER OF UNITED SOUTH AFRICA 


Gcnenlhctn t h c iiK 1 1 mi n*.iiri* «. I iiin nth Vnmt IN lr>rmilion 
in iQTo iml uni s )i i i im h Ulliiul ii*> n t o I\ \ i inn 1 is rnin piut> but also 
ontlitRtnd wbui. thi tnd iir nis s i r i I'oi^ms J pi i^^itssiie Neutral 
Heit/o^ litt till N^tnni'isl p lit i ii2 , i isi .^uiist its Impenilism" 
ind with i lonipi iiitih sm 11 ni »in^ nr li i \eldl part) but the 
secession mis not l< iTulibk ii li s Ui s«.i tl «. nnnistit I he Inboiir tioiiblis 
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THE NON -BRITISH EUROPEAN 
NATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

PORTUGAL, BELGIUM, AND GERMANY 


T TXTIL the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century the European nations had 
not started on the .scramble for African 
territory. Only one Power liad preceded 
the Dutch in the attempt to establish 
permanent stations in the southern half 
of the continent. Except for 
Fortogu French in lladaga.scar, 

e* Portuguese offort.s alone 

South Afnea ^ 

Portugal, however, was taking the lead 
in maritime exploration as early as 
the fifteenth century. Before that cen- 
tury closed. 130 years earlier than Rie- 
ls vk’s Dutch settlement at the Cape, 
Vasco da Gama rounded the southern 
jioint of Africa in his search for a new 
route to India, and failed to secure a 
footing at Momlrasa and at iMozambique. 

In 1502. however, he was more success- 
lul in Sofala ; and during the ensuing 
year .several fortified posts were established 
on the cast coast — .such stations lieing 
ot the utmast importance to the Portu- 
guese dominion over the Indian waters. 
The first lort was planted at Kilwa in 
1305. Hencclorward the coast was kept 
under the surveillance of a flying 
squadron. In the year 131a the fort at 
Kilwa was abandoned, and the settle- 
ment in Mozambique which had been begun 
in 1507, now became the chief base of the 
Portuguese power in East Africa At 
ihc beginning of 1307 the admiral Tristdo 
da Cunha made a punitive expedition 
against t he enemies of the shei kh of Malindi, 
and at the end of March burnt the town of 
Brava, which had hitherto been consis- 
tently hostile : he made, however, no 
attempt upon ^lakdishu. As every fleet 
sailing to India or Eastern Asia touched 
at the East African coast, the Portuguese 
predominance was rapidly assured, to the 
great advantage of the nation, which 
drew a considerable income from the 
coast trade and the gold-mines of Sofala 
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But at no period was there an absolute 
cessation of disturbances and struggles, 
which were especially frequent in the 
north. 

By the end of thesi.xtecnth century the 
Portuguese were in occupation of several 
coastal positions from Sofala northward, 
but had made no attempt to take posses- 
sion of the interior. Mining operations 
in search of silver were set on foot, but 
wth disappointing results. The power 
of Portugal had collapsed with her ab- 
sorption by Spain, and was not recovered 
with her independence in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. She found her- 
sell unable to overcome the Arab resist- 
ance ; .she was driven from Maskat, and 
then from Zanzibar, and in the eighteenth 
century retained only a somewhat vague 
command of the coast from Cape Delgado 
on the north to Lorengo Marquez on the 
south. 

In the meanwhile, a somewhat similar 
fate had attended the Portuguese efforts 
at colonisation on the west coast. Portu- 
guese influence was early established in 
the Congo kingdom, where the native 
monarchs adopted Christianity, were bap- 
tised with Portuguese names, and in 
other matters sought to imitate Ae Portu- 
gURse example. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century a Portuguese station 
was .secured in Angola, which developed 
into the city of Sao Paulo, and some un- 
.succcs.sful attempts were made to penetrate 
into the interior and to reach the settlc- 
- . - ments on the east coast. But 
in the disastrous period of her 
? Afrie*** subjection to Spain, Portugal 
* could do little beyond maintain- 
ing her ground against hostile native rulers. 
And when emancipated Holland attacked 
her as a member of the Spanish empire, 
her chances of effectively extending 
diminion practically disappeared, and 
she retained her ascendency in Angola 
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only with great difficulty. It was not 
till near the close of the eighteenth 
century that Portuguese colonial activity 
revived in Africa ; even then it was 
doomed to receive an early check from 
the cruel burden thrown upon Portugal 
during the Napoleonic wars. After that 
troublous time, however, she gradually 
extended her dominion and the sphere 
of her influence from Angola. Both in that 
province and on the east coast admiuistra- 
tion progressed, though few will question 
that the rigid enforcement of economic 
isolation was a serious drawback to com- 
mercial development. Later jealousies 
arose over the pro.spect of the British 
dominion extending itself into Central 
Africa, and permanently separating the 
eastern Portuguese dominion from the 
western ; also over 
British claiim to 
rights in Delagoa 
Bay, the southern 
limit of Portuguese 
East Africa. 

The latter question 
was settled by the 
arbitration of 
Marshal McMahon, 
at the time President 
of the French Re- 
public. His award 
was wholly in favour 
of the Portuguese 
claims ; but British 
interests had been 
safeguarded as 
against rival Powers 
by a preliminary 
convention securing 
a right of pre-emption to whichever 
party .should be defeated in the arbitra- 
tion. The Central African question 
was settlad by an altogether distinct 
agreement on the delimitation of the 
respective .si>heres of influence of the two 
Powers, which has been productive of 
a satisfactorily harmonious spirit between 
them — viewed not without some acrimony 
. by a rival colonising Power. 
Fi^cu IB agreement took final form 

SlT'Sri.'.i" the convention of * 


FoiiBdBiloa 

of tke 

Congo State 



the serious attention of the European 
Powers. The history of the Congo State 
begins on September 15th, 1876, with the 
foundation by King Leopold II. of Bel- 
gium of the “ Association Africaine Inter- 
nationale.” Its chief objects were the 
exploration of Central Africa, 
the civilisation of the natives, 
and the suppression of the 
slave trade ; the foundation nl 
permanent settlements was therefore an 
essential part of its policy. Meanwhile 
the Congo problem had been solwd by 
H. M. Stanley. Not content with the 
accomplishment of purely scientific 
achievements, the great explorer saw 
plainly that the Congo river offered the 
only possible route by which a large part 
of Africa could be opened up without loss 
of time and with re- 
sources comparatively 
scanty. Full of bold 
schemes, he returned 
to Eiiroite in August, 
1S77, and gained a 
friendly reception 
from the new com- 


pany and King Lco- 
ix)ld. The company 
determined to work 
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in the convention of i8gi. 
Angola is fairly entitled to be 
called prosperous, while the commercial 
prospects of the eastern colony have 
lieen distinctly improved 1 y the activity 
and enterprise ol the British in Rhodesia. 
In the last quarter ot the nineteenth 
century Central Africa began to engage 


the icccntly dis- 
covered district fot 
itself. 

It was high time. 
France, in the wnson 
of the Count Pierre 
Savorgnan de Brazza, 
had already seized a 
part of Congoland. 
On November 25th, 
1878. Stanley founded the branch comjiany 
in Brussels, " Comitc d'Etudes du ll.iut- 
Congo," returned to the Congo in 187^. 
founded the settlement of Vivi, and began 
to make a road from the river’s mouth to 
Stanley Pool, or Leopoldville, in 18S2. He 
also concluded many conventions with the 
negro cliiefs, thus forestalling De Brazza, 
who had founded or w'as preparing to found 
the .stations of France ville. Brazzaville, 
and Poste de 1 ' Alima between 1880 and 
1881. Meanwhile Portugal, supported by 
Great Britain, with whom she made a 
convention on February 26th, 1884, laid 
claims to the territory at the mouth of the 
Congo, which were vigorously resisted by 
most of the other states. With the object 
of relieving this state of tension, Germany 
invited the Powers to a conference. 
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The practical result was the recognition 
oi the Congo Free State under the sove- 
reignty ol the King of the Belgians, the 
theory being that the administration was 
to be cosmopolitan. Cosmopolitanism 
did not prevail for long ; by degrees, 
all the official posts were absorbed by 
Belgians. In the last decade of the centr.ry 
_ , . , a sharp conflict svith the 

e tiaa Kiag s terminated with the 

Oppreasioa „ Lsi^^ of fhe ^rab 

of the Congo 

tory. The effective conversion of what had 
been intended to be a state under inter- 
national management into a private estate 
ol the Belgian king proved by no means 
satislactory to other Powers. The trade of 
the Upper Congo regions, instead of being 
kept open, was virtually made a Belgian 
monopoly. Very evil reports were made 
by Ih’otestant missionaries ol various 
nationalities as to the malpractices, the 
opjiression, and the violence of the ad- 
ministration. British feelings wre further 
outraged by the quasi-judicial murder of 
a trader, Mr. Stokes, without trial, on a 
charge of supplying the Aralis with powder, 
and by the repeated acquittals of the official 
who .sentenced him. 

The stories of administrative atrocities 
were virtually confirmed in all their 
ugliest features by the official refiort 
made at the instance of the British 
Government by the British Consul, Mr. 
Casement. Hence a continuous agitation 
was maintained, more cspi-cially in Great 
Biitain, lor a vigorous intervention, while 
the late King of the Belgians emulated 
the example of the Sublime Porte when 
tile concert of Europe started the tune of 
Armenian or other atrocities. There were 
indications at length that the patience of 
at least one Power was nearly e.xhausted. 
A solution has jjerhaps been found by 
the transfer of the sovereignty — and the 
responsibility — to the Belgian nation 
from the Belgian monarch, a process 

T an anped by the Treaty of Cc.ssion 

i. SoM °f 308 . , ^ 

Africa history of the German 

colonies in Southern Africa begins 
officially on April 24th, 1884, when Prince 
Bismarck proclaimed a German protector- 
ate in South-west Africa. On August 7th of 
the same year the German flag was hoisted 
in Angra Pequena, and at other points of 
the coast shortly afterward. By slow 
degrees, the BritLsh Government was in- 
duced to recognise the German protectorate. 
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Great Britain retained possession of Walfish 
Bay and the adjacent territory, and also of 
the islands on the coast, to which she had 
priority of claim. Kamaland and Damara- 
land were gradually brought under German 
supremacy, a process which ultimately 
led to a definite arrangement with Great 
Britain on J uly ist, 1890. By the terms of 
this agreement, the lower course of the 
Orange River was to be the southern 
boundary of the German territory, the 
eastern boundary was the twentieth 
degree of longitude cast (ol Greenwich), 
but from the twenty-second degree of 
latitude south the frontier was to extend, 
to the twenty-first degree of longitude 
east. On the north a small strip of German 
territory was to run as far as the Zambesi. 

The compact with Portugal of December 
30th. 1886. determined the Lower Cunenc 
as the northern frontier, and thus placed 
Ovamboland under German protection. 
German South-west Africa is undoubtedly 
the most important German acquisition 
in Africa, and the only one which is 
capable of being gradually transformed 
into an entirely German district. The 
Herero, however, continue to be rastive, 
Gemaa assured tranquillity in the 
Eatt German colony appears still 

Africa somewhat remote. The exist- 

ence ot a German sphere of 
a.sccndency in East Africa originated with 
the “ German Cobnisation Company,” 
which was founded on April 3rd; 1884. 

It conceived the idea of sending an 
expedition into the hinterland of the 
Zanzibar coast, acquiring territory tliere, 
and awaiting the further results of its 
action. Karl Peters, who had started the 
company, and was the leader of the little 
expedition, concluded a number of treaties 
in November, 1884, with different chief- 
tains in Usagara, Nguru, etc., whidi were 
officially confirmed on February 27lh. 
1885. At the same time the company 
obtained an imperial charter. Seyyid 
Bargnsh, sultan of Zanzibar, endeavoured 
to pul legal obstacles in the way of the 
settlement, and to assert his rights to the 
hinterland of the coast by the despatch of 
troops to that district — action which was 
attributed in Germany to British intrigue. 

When Germany vigorously rejected these 
claims, the French Government declared 
their intention of abstaining from any 
interference. On August 15th, 1885, the 
parties interested came to a temporary 
understanding. By the agreement between 
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Great Britain and Geimany of Octobei The most formidable opponent of the 
2qth, iS 86 , the coast lemained the pio- Germans was the Aiab Buihni who had 
peity of the sultan , but the haibouis of sliired up the it\olt in Pangani and liom 
Dar es balaam aud Pangam weie to be at this point guided the movements upon the 
the disposal ot the Geiman East African coast Moieovei, he fauna allies in the 
Company, which was loimed on September Masiti and advanced with ^hem against 
7th 1685 Bagamoyn fiom the south West He was 

The company at once set to work, defeated, howcvei, and ultiin<>telycaptui(.d 
evtended its tenitoiyfuithei inland, began _ and exeruted in DcLeinbii 

experimental plantations, and founded Oader Bntiifc flieadministi alien has 

stations \\ hen the custom houses of the control ™ ceitainlv been painfullj hiking 
coast were leased to the company on “ inefiheiency ISolwithsl inding 

April 8th, 1888, and a pci manent income this, the capilil Du es Silaam has 
was thus definitely assuied it appealed as developed salisfaetoiily and plantation 
if no obstacle now icmained to check the of eonsidciablc extent have licen made in 


eoui se of a sound de' elopment 
Unfoitunately the actual lesourccs of 
the company weie totally inadequate to 
meet the claims upon them 01 to piovide 
against the dangers of the situation The 
whole of the Arab power laised the 
stindaid of opposition The occupation 
ol the roast settlements had dealt Ihi slave 
_ tiade a deadly blow and had 

n,***«i* thereby destioyed the second 
Tr»a r»*" souice of Aiab wealth 

” *” — the plantations, which weie 

woiked by means of the eheap labour 
brought dow n f i om the intei lor L tier 1 uin 
was now threatening the once piospnous 
^rabs of the coast Their profession of 
slave hunters and slave tiadeis had made 
them Alice and lawless and inspnedtliem 
with a passionate hatred of loreigneis 


the Tanga hinteiland which has hcin 
partly opened up by a lailwas 
The final delimitation of thi col my w as 
under the Anglo Geimaii convention oi 
July 1st, 1890 whcieby Zaii/ibai was 
placed undci the British pintcitoiati , 
an agi cement which dealt a heavy blow 
to the dtv elopment of the Gnman pio 
tccloratr district, and, accouling to 
Geimaii views was cxtiavaganlly favout 
able to Gicat Biitain Ihc coast fiom 
Umba to Rovuma was Icli entiicly 
to Gcimany , the sultan Scyyid Ah ol 
Zanribai received the sum of (om millions 
ol maiks as compensation Ol late vcais 
the colony Ins devclointl 1 iiih sails 
factor ily m spit* of bad hai \ i sts 

Heiskich StniRiy 
■\ D IxxLs 






MADAGASCAR AND THE MASCARENES 

By Dr. Heinrich Schurtz 

lUf ADAGASCAR, with the Mascarenes, continued to develop independently of 
must be associated with Africa, the mother country, hut not without 
tlioughethnologicallyilsconnectionisinuch experiencing in a coneidcrable degree the 
closer with Malaysia. Its dark-skinned influence of Africa. Among the Hovas. 
inhabitants, like its fauna, .seem much who must be regarded as the latest im 
more closely related to the .Melanesians migrants, the legend is still current that 
than to the negi oes, though it is impossible their forefathers came from a distant 
to say positively tliat they are not of island on a marvellous road of lotus 
, African origin. The Malajrs leaves to the coasts of Madaga.scar ; and 
Madaguear • clearly brought to Ma- that then, to escape the malarial fever. 

. dagascarbyinorcthanoneof they penetrated far into the hill country. 
1 a ayiia marvellous migrations The legend says nothing of any aboriginal 
which have become of ])aramount import- inhabitants. 

ance for the history of Indonesia and The most pure-blooded Malays are the 
Oceania. Certain similarities favour the Hovas, who live in the central province 
view that Sumatra was the point from of Imerina. 'and number at present about 

which the colonisation of Madagascar a million souls. The Betsileo, .some 

started. The date of the most important r,2oo,ooo strong, who inhabit the hill 
immigrations cannot be .satisfactorily country .south ol Imerina, seem to be moic 
determined, but, considering the compara- contaminated by negro blood. The Bct- 
tivcly high culture of the immimants, simisaraka, on the cast coast, are more 
we .should not venture to place the be- nearly allied to the negroes than to the 
ginning of the migration in a very remote Malays. Besides the light-complexioned 
age. The immigrants brought with them races of Madagascar and the lemnants 
the art of iron-working, but do not seem to of an undersized primitive people there 
have Iwen acquainted with cattle-breeding, are also, csiiecially on the coasts and in 
since the Hova word for ox is borrowed the south, dark inhabitants of a negro 

fiom the Hast African Swahili language, type, although at present no hard and fast 

They were not unfamiliar with the loom, line can be drawn lietween the racas. 
but apparently employed it to weave palm The negritian iwrtion of the Malagasy 
fibre, not cotton. Their social divisions population s^ieaks Malay dialects, and must 
were hereditary nobles, or Andrianes, free have been long subject to a distinct Malay 
men, and slaves. influence. The main body of the dark 

Since, on tlie arrival of the Europeans, (lopulation, whose most important branch 
the Mascarenes, which lie to the east of aie the Sakalavas, inhabit the west coast 
Madagascar, were found uninhabited, of the island opposite Africa, which points 
these migrations could not have reached to an African origin for them. On the other 
Madagascar through these islands. It is . _ hand, their skill as naviga- 

possible that the seafaring Malays, who “ ”*“* . tors has its parallels in 
by piracy and trade commanded the * “ Melanesia, but not in Africa, 

shores of the Indian Ocean before the »**•*»» Arabs made their in- 

Christian era and until the beginning fiuence felt on the coasts of Madagascar 
of the Hindu trading expeditions to at a comparatively early period, possibly 
Malacca and Java, may have reached lo^ before the growth of Islam, and 
the coasts of Madagascar in this way evidently owing to the vicinity of the 
from the north, and founded settlements gold-mines of Sofala. 
there in course of time. All connection The name Madagascar is first mentioned 
with their eastern home was then aban- by Marco Polo, who derived exact 
doned, and the settlers on Madagascar information about the island from the 
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Arabian navigators, and heard in this 
connection of a gigantic bird, the roc. 
The fabulously exaggerated account may 
refer to those gigantic ostrich-like birds 
which clearly inhabited Madagascar down 
to historical times. 

The religious controversies after Ma- 
homet led to further Arabianimmigrations, 
principally of sectaries, such as the 
^diles, a branch of the house of Ali, 
who may have partly come to Madagascar 
at the close of the eighth century; also 
about the same time a number of 
Ishmaelites immigrated. We know in 
any case that Sunnite and Shiite Persians 
emigrated to East Africa. Descendants 
ot all these immigrants can still be 
identified in Madagascar. 

The Portuguese, after the circumnaviga- 
tion of South Africa, reached Madagascar 
also. The first of them to 
do so was Fernando Soarez, 
on February ist, 1506, St. 

Laurence's day, from which 
circumstance the island re- 
ceived the name of San 
Lourenfo. It was repeatedly 
visited by Portuguese after- 
ward, but no permanent 
settlements were founded. 

The Dutch also soon aban- 
doned their attempts at 
colonisation, which were 
made in the years 15^5-1598. 

At the end of the sixteenth 
century, as an indirect con- 
sequence oi Arabian influence, 
the great Sakalvan kingdom 
ot Menabe arose, which, m the 
course of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, planted many offshoots, 
esiiecially Iboina. The real founder of the 
power of Menabe Was Andriandahifotch, 
who died in 1680. These conditions were 
first changed by the appearance of the 
Hova.s, a genuine Malay people, in the 
heart of the island. Tlie eighteenth century 
_. . saw the completion of the 

** "* national union of the Hovas, 

M^Uy Hoy.. gradudly realised their 
own strength and became a 
menace to the surrounding tribes. King 
Andrianimpoina began tw first cam- 
paigns against the Betsileo, who lived in 
the south. His son Radama I. (1810- 
1828) continued th§ operations with 
still more success, became master of the 
greater part of the northern highlands, and 
pressed on to the east coast, where he 



QUEEN RANAVALONA III 
Depoied the French, who made 
Madngascnr a French pro- 
tectorate, and then a colony 


of the 


made a treaty with the British. Pro- 
vided uith firearms by the latter, he then 
commenced war on the Sakalvas, com- 
pelled them to recognise his suzerainty, 
nominally at least, and proceeded to assert 
his claim to the dommion over the whole 
of Madagascar, a claim which was still 
absolutely opposed to the actual state ol 
_ _ affairs. The sovereignty of 

r..ee .. 1 jjovas was never really 
acknmvledged in the south 
o. ^outh-west districts ot 

Madagascar. Kadama soon quarrelled with 
the European Power which had long ciust 
envious eyes on Madagascar — that is, 
France. Tlie early French settlement, Fort 
Dauphin, had been founded in the year 
1642, on the south-east coast of the island. 
An attempt of Colbert to form an immense 
colonial empire out of Madagascar and the 
surrounding islands, and to 
raise the necessary funds by 
founding an East India Com- 

promise success at first, but 
in consequence of the arrogant 
behaviour of the governor. 
La Hayc, it ended with the 
^ massacre of all the Frcncli 
"^VJ settlers and the destruction 
of Fort Dauphin in the year 
1672. All plans for the time 
being were thus stopped. In 
1730 the island ol Sainh 
Marie was acquired, and the 
ruined Fort Dauphin re- 
garrisoned in 1768. Soon 
afterward Count Beiijowski 
appeared as French governor 
posscs.sions in Madaga.scar. He 
wa*. an enterprising but untrustworthy 
charactei , w'ho obtained from some chicts 
on the coast the concession of tlie entire 
island, and, when he laid down his office, 
regarded himself a-S owner of Madaga.scar, 
which he repeatedly but vainly offcicd 
to the French Gos'emnient. 

The wish to occupy the island could not 
fail to clash unpleasantly with llie budding 
hojics ot the Hovas for tlie overlordship. 
Under the reign of Queen Ranavalona 
matters came to open hostilities, which 
did not end gloriously for the French. 
Fortunately for France, the queen, who 
conquered parts of the .south-east of the 
island, roused Gieat Britain — wliose com- 
petition in the island had made itself felt 
by the occupation of Tamatave, in 18x0 
— also against her by her passionate 
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hatred of foreigners and by her expulsion expedition into the interior. But a treaty 
of the English missionaries in 1835. favourable to the French was concluded 
In the years 1838-1841 the French on December 17th, 1885. By this treaty 
occupied some more points on the north- Madagascar became a French protectorate ; 
west coast, particularly the island Kossi a resident-general was placed in the capital. 
Be, and in this way consolidated their Antananarivo, to control the foreign 
influeiiLc among the Sakalavas. But for relations of the state. This treaty wa.s not, 
the lime being there was no idea of a however, regarded very seriously by the 
decisive and consistent policy. Hovas until, in 1805, a new expedition, 
A Feeble intolerable misgovern- starting from the north-west coast, under 

Copy of Queen Ranavalona Lieutenant-General Duchesne, look the 

New Japan forced the Hovas capital on September 30th, after a sin- 

themsi-lves to seek help from without, gularly feeble resistance on the part of 
Once more the French and British began tlie Hovas, and then asserted the Frcaich 
to intrigue one against the other, and protectorate by force of arms, 
dangerou-. complications had already arisen Madagascar was declared a French 
when the sudden death of the queen, in colony on August 6th, 1896. Kainilairi- 
1861, and the accession ot Radama II., vony, the husband of the queen, was 
who tvas friendly to France, completely banished to Algiers ; she herself was left 
changed the aspect of affairs. An age of for a time in possession of her title, but 
reforms then set in, which jjrcscnts a feeble in 1897 she, too, was deposed and brought 
counterpart to the similar and almo.st to Reunion. In this way the kingdom 
contcmpoiaiy process m Japan. Even of the Hovas has been brought under 
when Radama had been murdered, on French intiuence ; but the island as a 
May 12. by the reactionary party, relorms whole has yet to be subdued. Under the 
were continued by his widow and successor, rule of France the trade of Madagascar 
Rasoaherina. The real jiower lay, however, _ „ ^ has greatly improved, and a 

in the hands of her husband, Rainitaiari- , * preferential tariff has succeeded 

voy, the first Jlinistcr, a member of the checking the British imports 

Hot a lamily Rainiharo, which founded in favour of the French; the 

a sort ot jialacc government. The “re- exixrrts, of which the most important 
lonns ” giadually assumed a character articles are gold, vanilla, and indiarubber, 
whicli was vei y serious for France. are now sent chiefly to France. 

Wlicii Rusoaherina died, on Apiil ist. The history ot the French claims on 
iiSbiS, Ranavalona II. mounted the throne. Madagascar is clnsely cormectccl with the 
On February 21st, 1869, she, together tvith fact tlrat on the Mascarenes, in Mauritius 
lier liuslrand, again, ot course, the chief and Reunion, French colonics were founded 
■Minister, adojitcd Christianity, and joined and plantations opened, with considerable 
tire .\nglican Church, which had been in succe.ss. The islands w'hen discovered 
I he nil anw Idle extending its influence by the Portuguese Pero Mascarenha'- 
among the Hovas, and now acquired in 1505 were toldly uninhabited. Mauritiu-s 
complete a<;cendcncy. The news of the was for some time in pos.session of the 
Flench defeats in the war ot 1870-1871 Dutch (1640-1712), and was colonised 
nalurally caused a further diminution of in 1715 by the French, who had held 
the influence of France in Madagascar, .settlements since 1646 on Reunion. 
France pretensions of the Hovas Between 1734 and 1746 Bourdonnals, 

Asserts Her compelled the French w'hom w’e have already met in India, was 

Clnims Government, after long and French governor here. For seventy years 
unjirofitablc negotiations, to its iiosition as a naval station made it a 
assert by force of anns their claims to thorn in the side of the Briti^ on 
Madagascar, which was more and more Indian waters. The introduction of 
inclining to the side of Great Britain, the remunerative industry of coifee- 
On June 13th, 1883, Tamalave, on the planting increased the prosperity and the 
east coast, was occupied. The death of population of the Mascarenes during the 
the reigning queen, on July 13th, and the course of the eighteenth century ; after- 
accession of Ranavalona III. Manyuake wards sugar-growing w’as extensively 
were followed by an abortive French introduced. Heinhich Schurtz 
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